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THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


“ All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be a mere work of art- To 
be honoured, and even privileged by the Jaws, opinions, anil inveterate usages ot our 
country, growing out of the prejudices of ages, has nothing to provoke the horror 
and indignation of any man. Even to be too tenacious of th^se privileges is not 
absolutely a crime. The strong struggle in every individual to preserve possession 
of what he has found to belong to him, and to distinguish him, is one of the securi- 
ties against injustice and despotism implanted in our nature. It operates as an 
instinct to secure property, and to preserve communities in a settled state.” 

Burke. 


There was a time when the aristocracy was believed — honestly be- 
lieved — to be not only an integral part of the constitution of England, 
and as beneficial in the balance of power as the Crown and the people, 
but to be also quite as efficient to good. Since the French Revolution 
(of 1788 ) this opinion has undergone a variety of modifications. The 
republicans of France, in their zeal for fraternization, would have taught 
the English to annihilate every privileged order, —in their own phrase, 
to have “ strangled the last of kings in the bowels of the last of priests.” 
This brutal inveteiacy naturally provoked in all good minds a powerful 
revulsion, and thus engendered in a large majority of the nation, and for 
a long time, a more profound reveience for prerogative and privilege than 
was perhaps just to the democracy of the constitution and' ^he common- 
wealth. The use Napoleon subsequently made of both empire and aris- 
tocracy reduced that estimation, and now the tide is turning again against 
the u orders aristocracy in especial ; not, indeed, that the decree for 
its extinction is either imagined or propounded, but new orders are ini- 
tiated, at least in name ; the self-styled cc aristocracy of talent” is setting 
itself busily to work to reason and reduce the aristocracy of rank to a 
level somewhat below its own place, and is endeavouring so to modify 
the rights of the said aristocracy of rank, that, by making it elective, 
hereditary honours may be superseded by talent. We are amongst those 
who sincerely believe with the professors of the older faith, that aristo- 
cracy, properly so called, not only enjoys, but deserves its place in the 
constitution and the commonwealth ; and under this conviction, wie shall 
proceed to examine the validity of the reasons by which attempts are 
making to strip it of its rightful authority. 

These arguments, so far as they can be abstracted and condensed, 
appear to be confined to two heads. 

First, That the aristocracy has obtained, by a sort of moral as well as 
legal influence, an universal, and therefore a baneful, importance, in our 
institutions, habits, and manners ; and. 

Secondly, That the rights, hitherto safely and virtuously exercised by 
the order, are now avoided, and ought to be forfeited by their vices and 
May^voh. xli« no. ctxi. b 
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their follies. Hellivy charges these, but p? •*" therefore , not on that account , 
the more li&Qiy be just. 

It will swJj&rfcely fail to be observed, that these accusations, be they 
tnee or be tftey false, do not attack the theory of a constitution equipoised 
like our own. They do not, in the slightest degree, impeach the beauti- 
fully-concentrated opinion of Cicero, quoted by Blackstonc — 46 Esse 
optime constitutam rempuhlicam , qiuu ex tribus generalibus illis , regali, 
opti/no , et popularly sit mod ice confusa or of the learned judge him- 
self, when he says, u Here, then, is lodged the sovereignty of the British 
constitution ; and lodged as beneficially as possible for society — for in 
no other shape could' we be so certain of finding the three gieat qualities 
of governrfient so well and so happily united. If the supreme power 
were lodged/ n any one of the three branches separately, we must be ex- 
posed to the inconveniences of either absolute monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy ; and so want two of the three principal ingredients of good 
polity, either virtue, wisdom, or power. If it were lodged in any two of 
the branches, for instance, in the King and House of Lords, our laws 
might be providently made and well executed, but they might not always 
have the good of the people m view : if lodged in the King and Com- 
mons, \vc should want that circumspection and mediatory caution which 
the wisdom of the peer^ is to afford : if the supreme right of legislature 
were lodged in the two Houses only, and the King had no negative upon 
their proceedings, they might be tempted to encroach upon the royal 
prerogative, or perhaps to abolish the kingly office, and thereby weaken 
(if not totally destroy) the strength of the executive [lower. Bui the 
constitutional government of this island is so admirably tempered and 
compounded, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but destroy ing the 
equilibrium of power between one bianch of the legislature and the rest. 
For if ever it should happen that the independence of any one of the three 
should he lost, or that it should become subservient to the views of either 
of the other two, there would soon be an end of our constitution.” This 
opinion, we say, is still not impeached- -on the contrary, it is hut per- 
haps the more established, since the complaint is, that, by tlu* acquisition 
of new powers, the aristocracy” have usurped a part of the rights of the 
Crown or of the democracy ; and to remedy this disturbance of the ori- 
ginal balance, it is averred that the elective mode is preferable to here- 
ditary descent : of this, however, hereafter. The indictment is drawn 
against the aristocracy for misdemeanour and undue influence. 

The method by' which we pi o pose to refute these charges, is, simply 
to demonstrate that they do not lie against the aristocracy, properly so 
called, however they may affect those who would be thought to belong 
to that order, and, for this especial end, are falsely classed with it by its 
calumniators. Upon this head great confusion exists. Aristocracy — 
the aristocracy of title and place, won by valour or hy r wisdom, and per- 
petuated to the descendant of the hero or the statesman — has been so 
intimately confounded and mixed, by the vanity of individuals, bv the 
generalizations of unreflecting, careless, or interested writers and talkers, 
by the wilful malice of many, by the folly and gregarious insolence of 
more, that no distinct perception of the truth is maintained, A vain- 
glorious assumption induces all who hope by such means to be so classed 
and distinguished, to babble of u the aristocracy of wealth” and u the 
aristocracy of talent/* when they mean no more than the power which 
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those attributes confer, and which h£s nothing more tcmdo with aristo- 
cracy than any of the other modifications of circumstance* which con- 
stitute society It is merely a fa^on deparlcr — a mode of Speech which 
exaggerates these possessions and endowments into more than their na- 
tural importance and digmtj But the want of thus distinguishing the 
artificial from the natural — the earned from the unearned place m the 
constitutional construction of the commonwealth of England, may he 
productive of infinite mischief 

For the real austocracj is a comparatively small, and also a compact 
body , and out of these ver} fa ts it his happened that its qualities 
so ill understood It is seen fiom a distance, or not*seen at all., persons 
of the lower world so rarely obtain admission into its circjes, 01 only 
into its inferior and worst cnclcs, for it must necessaiily be in a ceitam 
degree exclusive, — that its pimciples, feelings, attainments, pursuits, and 
habits, arc apprehended only m the ver) slight device that tin's are open 
to ordmarj inspection, and hence, not onlv liable to be niiaundei stood, 
but to Ik misrepresented exactly in propoition to the geneial ignoiance 
lespcctim, the par tieul us above recited W e shall show how completely 
this has been the ease 

Up to a certain period, — a date a little preceding the middle of the 
last centurj the ramputs which the pudc of st ition and the power of 
affluence laiscd around the pnvileged ordeis had not been laid open by 
that geneial leveller, knowledge Respect and feu alike cm nonce! the 
nobilit) , cone ealed them from the gaze of the common eve, or elevated 
them ibove it 1 heir foimilities, then seclusion, enveloped all their 
doings m i m\ sten mimk ss vci) fxvouiable to the sentiment of distant 
wondei and admiiation which appu tains to the great, and not less impei- 
v ious to tlie fmiiliuit\ which mikes ‘ c no mm i hcio to Ins valet tie- 
chambic ” Even then rich and stiff habiliments kept ilivcin themselves 
i reserve, and in otliers i deference, which added to then cxiltation 
r I bee lunge th it lus bioiuht them into the eomparativ cl\ ea*\ inter- 
course with the woild has divested “ the oidei ** of the m mellowness 
tint appei tamed to it, and, hv the truisition, of the effects of that 1 tw 
thiough wl ich natiiK li i<- e id lined th it omnt njnotuni p? o tnaqnifico 
cst” the qu ilities of the puties may, and no doubt they have ilteied 
with the profession th it h is wioujit this change m tin popul ir senti- 
ment but it is bv no means so certain tint the) have also dete noiated 
on the contiai \ , it is probable th it the nntctnl tiansmutation lies in tlie 
m ci cased eiieigv uicl activity which has been excited tin ou^hout all 
classes, and it will be difficult eithei to subst mtiate or to bt hcv e that 
increased action is nothing more than increased weakness B) tl is 

* \nothei evil attended tin course m irl t d out bv the bieruh He \ < luti n 11 it 
pe nod has not vet sufficiently it ceded to en ible history to dcteimnu win the i the 
policy punned bv the one gu it nnnd w Inch guided tlu iftuisof >11^1 ml and 
boie along such a cuiient of opinion that he minister might f mb bt sod to hue 
foimed, as we 11 as wielded tlie national sentiment, was 01 w n >t judui us 
w is, however, granted to Mi Pitt to spare the countt \ fiom tf c d< vast it on or tne 
civil wai of revolutionary fur), while all the iest of hithci I ui }e unt er 

its desolation A pait of the means w is unquestion iblv the elevation of if! ere par- 
tisans to thepeeiage. Hence the members of that ordti wtie tnl uged evonu tne 
former range of heroism and talent 5 and lienee an augmentation or nnnliaiitv, 
unrepressedby the worth which had been tlie 1 ecommendauon to that tic vation, 
inevitably followed. 


B 
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fact, however Wtfmay account for one portion of the decrease of estima- 
tion of the upptt ranks of society. "And further, the tendency of such a 
feeling is tcT<fepreciate, beyond measure, all those advantages which it is 
tfce common desire, if not the common interest, of their inferiors to under- 
value and reduce. The very disdain, not of the arts, but of the acci- 
dents, which thus enshrined them from observation, argues indeed an 
augmented consciousness of desert which rarely attends a diminution of 
power ; and when we examine the matter more closely, we shall find such 
to be the incitement. The admission of inferiors to their society has not, 
in this age, been so much the consequence of the vice or weakness im- 
puted by the satirists of the last, as of the desire of approbation, and the 
sensibility to merit. The noble has descended from his sphere, not only 
to encourage but to contend in his own very business with the plebeian. 
Not war, government, and legislation — not learning and eloquence alone 
have been cultivated by the patrician. Agriculture has been ennobled by 
very numerous examples; what does not internal navigation owe to the 
Duke of Bridgewater? The late Earl Stanhope devoted himself to pur- 
suits purely mechanical, and the printing-press received from him its 
first great improvements since its earliest invention. This our age has 
been fertile of noble authors in most departments of literature. Even 
music has been advanced incalculably by the devotion of titled indivi- 
duals. All the arts, indeed, have received an impulse, not from the pa- 
tronage alone, but from the practice of nobility. These pursuits have 
brought the aristocracy in some sort into contact and collision, as it were, 
with the world below them ; while the concentration of the families of peers 
in London, and the more popular access to the public amusements — the 
attractions of the sea-coast in summer, and of sporting in the winter, 
which have grown with the growth of opulence and the more extended 
intercourses of society offered and promoted by this very opulence, which 
has also placed numberless of the sons of professional and mercantile 
success upon the same plane with the nobles of the land, and given them 
equality in almost every one of its prerogatives and enjoyments except 
birth and rank, — all these circumstances have served to mingle in one 
common mass the noble and the rich and the ingenious — the virtuous 
and the vicious alike — to confound them into an anomalous body, now 
registered w ith studious iniquity in the popular nomenclature by the com- 
mon denomination of “ the aristocracy,’ * or a still worse and more con- 
fused synonym — “ the world of fashion.” Nothing could better serve 
the turn of those who wish to push aristocracy from its place, to degrade 
or to change its natuie. But this mass is not the aristocracy. 

Out of this u world of fashion” no small portion of the calumny is 
drawn, and even to this intent fashion itself is falsified. Fashion is hut 
the following of the weak after the strong. Fashion, like everything 
else, has its degrees : it begins in good and ends in evil, as virtues often 
become vices in their excess. Fashion has its elegances — ay, and its 
intellectual elegances — as well as its follies : the elegances are often, if 
not always, the aristocracy, the vices and the follies the democracy, of 
fashion. Those whose time is placed at their own disposal, whose 
wealth*is superabundant, have been agreed, ever since the world stood, 
to* crowd as much gratification, be it frivolous, or be it solid, be it of 
moderation, or be it of excess, into that time, as their wealth could 
purchase. The superior intellects, the superior voluptuousness, the su- 
perior taste, the superior fancy, have, during the same long period, con- 
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stantly been exerted to devise or to promote new pleasures, which, 
whether intellectual or sensual, serious or vapid, thosa of less bold* 
or less inventive faculties have aspired to share. Thus has cur- 
rency been given to the ever-changeful inodes, pursuits, occupations, 
amusements, and even dress, of the vivacious, the imaginative, and the 
ardent amongst the rich ; and such is the law of Nature herself, when 
she ordains the various capacities, endowments, characters, and attain- 
ments of men and women. Fashion belongs to no one class ; for all 
classes have their fashion — that is, they follow in the train which* their 
superiors — tacitly, but immediately, acknowledged— mark out for that 
which leads to the newest delight, but with more and more alloy in its 
descent. The vulgar generalization of “ the world of fashion ” repre- 
sents them as foolish and vicious, broken in fortune and health, and the 
slaves of habits too inveterate to undergo change or improvement. Let 
us see how much of this is true, and how much of the truth attaches to 
the aristocracy. 

The fashionable boy or girl may be of strong or of weak understand- 
ing, and they find their place and take rank accordingly. Of wasted 
sensibilities and broken constitutions undoubtedly they are not : they 
may arrive, by time, at that fatal distinction ; but they* commence their 
career in the vigour of life, and only follow the law of their kind, that 
the exhaustion will be in proportion to the energy or the excess with 
which any pursuit is followed. Fashion, if it mean that attraction which 
congregates while it separates all God’s creatures into classes, is common 
to them all ; and, when applied to those who, by wealth and station, are 
enabled to employ their time in expensive pleasures, is only a superlative 
distinction. Fashion, we repeat, is but the hope of enjoyment, inducing 
the less to imitate the more inventive of their class. 

Nor is fashion without its benefits as well as its frivolities. By far 
the greater portion of those contrivances, — expensive when singly con- 
structed in the first instance, but reduced by multiplicity to a cheapness 
which brings them within almost universal adoption, — by far the greater 
portion of articles which now constitute, not alone the refinements, but 
the comforts of decent life, owe their existence to the patronage of this 
all-worshipped idol. Thus wealth finds its widest, and perhaps its best, 
channels, and is continually employed for the advantage of every class, 
— for those who obtain their livelihood and their independence from 
their invention, ingenuity, and labour, and for those also whose every- 
day conveniences are literally fashioned by the hands of industry. 

Well, but the luxury and the folly of fashionable life! True. But 
do these appertain solely to the aristocracy, or in any greater degree than, 
ccpteris paribus, belongs to the other classes ? It is a wilful error to 
assert that the common circumstances, the daily and hourly habits of 
mankind, admit of extraordinary elevation. The gilted with talent to 
advance the progression of society are the few ; and the very devotion 
of their time and lofty undertakings prove them to be necessarily persons 
of unbounded commerce with the world ot business, or of unbroken 
seclusion and study. The idle, the indolent, those who merely seek to 
pass time agreeably, are the many in all ranks. Such dissipation such 
waste, if you please — is no otherwise peculiar to the aristocracy than as 
it is permitted them to use their own discretion in the employment of 
their hours. 

But even from this trial, if the comparison were fairly conducted, yre 
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believe they worild come out, if ndt absolutely blameless, incomparably 
superior, Th^re are material differences between the aristocracy and 
all below them m the conduct and m the ends of education. The ac- 
complishment which is merely valuable to the middle classes is almost 
indispensable to the higher, because it appertains of nature and conven- 
tion to then ordci Then oppoi tunitics of aequirement aie the highest 
that can be enjoyed Their natural st nsibilitics aie even made artifu lally 
more delicate, they have, from birth to manhood, perfect leisure, money 
to puichxse the finest instruction, and a field to exert their talents, 
w^icre, if eveiy excellence be not extolled, eve ry failure, even the slightest 
declension fi om the most exalted models, isseveiely s itmsed or censured 
or contemned And they do cultivate literatim and the aits extensively, 
often, indeed, above measuie They live amongst the purest pi oductions 
of genius — sculpture, pictures, music , boohs , the greatest artists depend 
upon the judgment ot these cntics tor the acknowledgment of then su- 
premacy They aie ilmo^t compelled, b\ the divcisity of Lnglish and 
foreign society, to speak the languages of hither- Lurope, anel to perfec- 
tion Thev arc stimulated by the ^cvcicst competition — they are fre- 
quently found to emulate the most celebrated piofessors* Their views 
are enlaigcd, impiovcd, and lefined by foieign tiavel, and they receive 
their last high polish from the court 

We have already assigned the true reason why these facts do not make 
their own way, permeate the commumtv, and obtain for the anstociacy 
the praise its membeis deseive- they uc seldom see n out of the iiicleof 
then immediate influence, then cm such attainments ate common, accoid- 
mg to the devices of the ability of then possessors, to ncail) dll who 
shaie as well as witness them, therefore the y t \t itt no c xti ttrdmary 
attention , and if extu me devotion to anv single Inane h to litcidtuio, 
elocpience, poetrv , punting, <n nniaic— should sepuatc the entliusiastic 
admirer fiom the herd, tlie individual is almost instantly made the object 
of the bitfruest satne, 01 the most contemptuous ridicule Tint attac li- 
ment to art which would be the pram of any one of lovvei condition, 
is converted into a leproach agnnst a membci of the aristociac \ 

What circumstances, then, enjoyed by peisons of lowti st it ion, can 
compensate these various and supenoi advantages 1 how is it e\ci found 
that the humble rise to emulate and even sui pass those who aie thus 
gitteel, thus tutored, and thu^ stimulated ° It is answered, — necessity 
directs the mind sedulously io one pursuit— necessity secuies patience 
of labour —necessity dictates mid prcscivis ^cclusmn, oi it touts ener- 
getic and fearless action 1 hese, connected with tlie ardoui of tempera- 
ment and vigoui of fnc ulty which aie the ehaiac tei isties ot genius-— 
these e the formers ot greatness, mel tlie^e, too, have ocen always the 
formers of the aristocracy. Ot the dispositions and the manners of the 
order, we shall hereafter find fitter occasion to spe lk 

After this exposition it will be seen how uttcily absurd is the reite- 
rated announcement of the decline and fall of the empire of fashion 
Reform has, it has been averred, given its death-blow to the fashionable 
world f Has all London west of Aemple-bar been swallowed up ? No- — 

* *Vt flolkham, m Norfolk, js i copy of the Behsaims in the possession of the 

Duke of Devonshire, made hy Lady Andovei Digby when not more than sixteen 
years of age It is very 1 trge, and consists of seveial figure**, the size of hfe ; and 
is so finely executed, that it is tiadimmally said the Duke offered the original for 
the copy This is a stalling, though by no means a singular, instance. 
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it stands exactly where it .did, and* so does the fashrcmafele world, m 
spite of all that has been said or written to the contrary The court and 
the mansion, the parks and the squares, the King’s Theatre and the 
ball-rooms, St. James’s, Bond-street, and Regent-street, all these local 
ties of fashion, and all the thoughtless brilliant existences that people 
them with gaiety and dissipation, lemani precisely wlut they were and 
must continue to be in their own natuic 

Why then is the aristocrac} to be branded w ith all the vices, extra- 
vagances, and frivolities which belong to all classes according to- their 
capacities and degrees? A better instance, perhaps, can scarcely be 
found than that of the tC Kxchibivek,” as a certain Clique has been deno- 
minated The very circumstance tli it gives them tlieir name demon- 
strates then exceedingly small numbers r Lo be “ txclufrive 99 they 
must be few Are then the caprices, the vices, it you will, of a few, 
admitting that they belong to the aristocrat} , to be taken for the rrs 
rjesUr of them all ? With the same justice is the support of the gam- 
bling houses, or the lace com sc, or the pnzt-ring, attributable to aristo- 
cracy But numbers alone, i<ist nurnbe / a, cm sustnn the weight of so 
enormous a waste Ot the hundred tlious md who annuilly assemble 
m the spring to witness the Derby Stakes it Lpsom,how main b< long to 
the aristoci icy ? — how main of that ordei contribute to the splendour of 
the spectacle, how in im to its contigum 0 piobiblv not fift\, cutainly 
not a bundled Docs thctolh, the vice, then, belong to the nobles or the 
people ° How main of the aristoci u\ were c\cr present it a prize- 
fight?— IIow few even contributed, leilK contributed, to the cntoui lge- 
ment of this sport of the vulgar? \ot h xlf i dozen —and }tt even this 
brutality lias been chaiged igaimt the austocric'V *. Tiu furcst test 
is this— Natuu is m all conditions impel feet Docs the aiistoci ic\ exhi- 
bit a greater slim ot imperfection thin the rest of mud md ? W 7 e 
ought not to In c died upon to pine t mgitive, but mviithihss we 
shall not decline the t isk 

Upon what evidences then, we a<k, is the aristocracy iriaigncd, and 
what aie the cspcciil m^t mccs adduced? The autlumtv is, lirst, the 
fabulous delineations ot aecitam client the wnteis ot woiks of fiction, 
and next, the periodical pi ess whose calumnies and ignorances are 
adopted by the unions md tiie ldh Do Midi writer*. a^ociite, under 
any appioicli to intiin ic \ , with the class tlu \ pretend to pourtnv ? They 
do not except in the persons of two 01 thice of the no\elM^ 1 hev 
see those the\ a (ft c t to ridicule occ isionallv in public, it some such 
distance as \1 ister Shallow s iw John of (jaunt m the tilt\ ml , uul if 
at all in pnvate, very i mh, and undei cue must mccs wlneli most pro- 
bably either prejudice them for oi igamst the uimuteis of the mdiu- 

* The aristoci ac> aie allured to suppoit such schemes thiougli iepiescntrt ons 
made by interested pei sons of the othei c 1 iss* s th it tiiei p rtron ic;< done ism mt ng 
to produce a nitiond e ; ood oi a local hen tht the\ s< irt<I\, if ever origin ite mv 
thing of the sort One instance known to us or crus to our recollection When 
the fashion oi pugilism began to fad Jackson, the w lmk between the pnze-hghtei 
and the peet, * as he has been called, w u red upon i a mug noble mm to isk lus 
name to a list of suppoiteis IIis answer w is i l)c< idcdlv no ” / m Ksort w is asto- 

nished , foi the young mail had been regulailv instructed ind i const mt itteddant 
it the hives’ Comt He inquired the reason Btiiuse sud lit I will not 
suffei my name to stand amongst a list of such profhg itt villmis is aie here t nu- 
merated ; and you are at libeity to give thit reason foi my secession to any one or 
to all of them ” 
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duals they have so little opportunity to sfirvey. For the notice of 
persons of rank is most assuredly felt not less by persons of talent, than 
brothers less sensitively trained; and they are impressed according to 
tne degree in which they consider themselves honoured, that is, accord- 
ing to the warmth of their expectations and their reception. Is any- 
thing more likely to prejudice or to disable the judgment ? But we shall 
be told that the novelists of their own day and of their own class have, 
by a sort of universal consent, represented them to be weak or vicious. 
What then ? The novelists have described those prominent parts of 
the drama of high \ife which struck them as most picturesque and 
amusing. . These are rarely drawn from the lofty, the sober, the silent 
contemplators or actors of virtue, for the great are not accessible under 
such aspects. Satire is more forcible than praise, and, without offence 
to the noble authors, more marketable, because more likely to be popu- 
lar. The good who are described are overlooked or eclipsed by the bad. 
Has any novelist attempted to depicture the pure ambition directed to 
the public welfare, the incessant cares, inquietudes, and occupations of 
the great officers of state, generally chosen from the aristocracy * 1’ Not 
so: the intrigues of Almack’s — the petty partisanship of patronessing — 
the marriage -in an oeuvering of some broken-down dowager — the insipi- 
dity of the drawing-room, indeed, have afforded lively subjects; while all 
the larger duties, sacrifices, and benevolences, are almost unacknow- 
ledged, for there is nothing of romance, though everything of honour, 
about them. 

Such is the authority. We come next to the examples by which it is 
attempted to establish the general rule of profligacy and folly. The 
novelists have depicted the insipidity of drawing-room talk, and of the 
general amusements of the rich and titled. Now, were the ordinary 
habits of the million of any class thus described, would not the results 
be the same? Would it not be found that minds of common dimen- 
sions, employed in their every-day business, exhibit nothing but what 
is ignoble and vapid? And thus is aristocracy brought into question. 
It is upon such authority, and upon these satirical portraitures, the 
periodicals found the assertion that the entire lives of the entire order 
are consumed in vice, idleness, and fiivolity. These are bruited about 
in every way and through every channel of publicity; but, nevertheless, 
they form only the exceptions. And again — do they occur more fre- 
quently in the higher than amongst the middle or lower orders ? Cer- 
tainly not. Sufficient proof exists in the almost universal and prominent 
vices of London. Do the aristocracy contribute more than their share 
to the maintenance of the notorious theatres of vice ? Do they feed the 
gin-sh^ps, the stews, the saloons ? A foolish young, or a depraved old 
nobleman is now and then (how seldom !) detected in shameless 
debauchery ; but if regard be had to the multitudinous demoralization of 
the metropolis, the gross sum is obviously furnished out of the funds of the 
rich, indeed,and the middle and the lower orders — not from the aristocracy. 

Here are facts ; but collateral proof is also to he drawn from a train 
of “ legitimate presumptions,” a3 Mr. Burke has it, which begins in the 
nursery and ends only in the grave. It is thus that he describes the 

* Miss Kdgeworth has done this in her * Patronage,’ and Mr. Ward in ‘ De 
Vere,* but they constitute the exceptions. Whenever, indeed, a virtuous or 
exalted figure is introduced, it is lost or obscured by the shadows thrown in to 
bri^g out the other grosser portraitures. 
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attributes of a natural aristocracy : — 44 To be bred in a place of estima- 
tion — to see nothing low and sordid* from one’s infancy — to be taught to 
respect one’s self — to be habituated to the censorial inspection of 4he 
public eye — to look early to public opinion* — to stand upon such ele- 
vated ground as to be enabled to take a large view of the wide spread 
and infinitely diversified combinations of men and affairs in a large 
society — to have leisure to read, to reflect, to converse — to be enabled to 
draw the court and attention of the wise and learned wherever they are 
to be found — to be habituated in armies to command and to obey— to be 
taught to despise danger in the pursuit of honour ayd duty — to be forrCed 
to the greatest degree of vigilance, foresight, and circumspection, in a 
state of things in which no fault is committed with ijnpumty, and the 
slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous consequences— to be led to 
a guarded and regulated conduct, from a sense that you are considered as 
an instructor of your fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, and that 
you act as a reconciler between God and man —to be employed as an 
administrator of law and justice, and to be thereby amongst the first 
benefactors of mankind.” Now, these attributes all belong to the edu- 
cation and the employments of our constitutional aristocracy, nor do 
they appertain in the same manner or degree to any other order of men. 
If, then, these be 44 a class of legitimate piesumptions, which, taken as 
generalities, must he admitted for actual truths” — and that they are so, 
there cannot exist a doubt, — they must form the mind to virtue, rather 
than to vice. And in spite of the temptations of power and wealth, 
we are satisfied that the Peerage, in its aggregate of active public service 
and private benevolence, does exhibit the natural results of such a train 
of circumstances. Do we mean, therefore, to defend the present system of 
aristocratic education throughout all its arrangements? Most assuredly 
not. But its fault is not that it is aristocratic — the error lies just the 
contrary' way. The hoy who mixes with the commonalty at a great 
public school, the vouth who is cast amongst the ol 7to\\ol at the 
university, either rubs down his lofty feelings, or (if of weak parts) is 
toadied into an undue estimation of the place he inherits. Were his 
mind trained to the constant perception of the great theoretic maxim 
inherent in the pure nature of aristocracy, that to his honour, know- 
ledge, prudence, and ability, it is committed, as one of the members of 
the hereditary senate, to maintain in equal balance all the parts of the 
constitution ; to adapt legislation to the capacities of society, always a 
little preceding and stimulating the faculties of the time; and thus, not 
only to preserve but advance the prosperity, the freedom, and the hap- 
piness of millions— that his life being devoted to these higher purposes, 
no moment is to he idly wasted, hut all his powers addressed *to his 
exalted functions : — were" it diligently inculcated, that the amusements 
purchasable by his w r ealth are to be enjoyed as the gentle relaxations, 
not the constant occupations of his life,-* — were this the foundation and 
the superstructure of aristocratic education, the result would doubtless be 
to produce an order completely instructed in its noble offices. It would 
be separated by a wider distance from all below itself ; but to ^support 
that very exaltation would demand more ability, more courtesy, nfore 
industry, more acquirement * ; — and this attained, a more profound 

* Sufficient care is not exerted in respect to the society in which the youth of 
the aristocracy are allowed to range. We allude not only to the commonly received 
opinion, that their early habits are too much entrusted to the groom and the gan»e- 
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reapect would follow. Yet such is the aristociuey contemplated by the 
constitution* not one lowered and adulterated by admixture with demo- 
cracy, from which it is expressly intended to protect our institutions. 

It has been laid down that the aristocracy form the manners of life, 
the people produce the revolutions of thought.’ 5 By such an education 
as we have proposed, the aristocracy would have far greater influence in 
both, Smd it would be also far better. But it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the aristocracy do “ form the manners of life.” There is but 
too much cause to suspect that this is an error arising out of the same 
fatal confounding of fashion and wealth with the real and nobler distinc- 
tion of rank. I! very class, nay, almost every profession, has its own pecu- 
liar manner© copied after individuals ; the manners of fashionable or of 
ordinary life bear no more resemblance to the ease, dignity, courtesy, 
and simplicity of the truly noble in station, (very often a matter of habit 
and institution, as much as of mind,) than the imitations of the stage, 
varying and declining as they do from the theatres royal to the barn. It 
was observed of the ancient noblesse of France, and the reimuk applies 
with equal truth to the English nobility, that, knowing tlieir place, they 
affected nothing — they took it at once. And so it is in any society 
where the place of each person is well defined ; every one is assuied of 
the respect that belongs to and awaits him; no one dreads the slightest 
offence to his feelings in word, thought, or deed, amongst the well-bied. 
Hence there is no captiousness — no straining after notice ; quietude, 
ease, (now, perhaps, carried too far,) and a desire to oblige, these are 
the constituent manners of this class of society ; where these distinc- 
tions aie not, are found the pretenders. Unluckily, society in general 
exhibits no such absolute identity with the qualities recited as to give 
any sanction to the (h( turn that <c the aiistociacy 1mm the manncis.” 

Neither can we be brought to perceive the immense influence attri- 
buted to aristocracy over all our social relations and public institutions. 
Here, also, 'there appears to us the same confounding of acces^ones ; 
all the vast, the indefinite, uncoil finable impulse appertaining to wealth 
and power is mixed up with aristocracy. Now it is capable of demon- 
stration, because in conformity with the law of Natuie, that the power of 
bestowing benetits of whatever kind, however low or however high, will 
always exert a force, differing only in degree, upon all men. This 
force is wholly independent of lank, and would follow wealth and 
power, if privileged rank were not*. The statesman in office and the 

keeper, but to the company they meet in the drawing-room. Profligacy forms no 
bar to the reception of notorious individuals, if they possess rank and fortune. 
Virtue and eminent talent, when not set off* by birth or wealth, are but too slight an 
introduction. A right estimation of character is thus broken down, because the 
mark is not set upon the one, nor the meed awarded to the other. We have often 
seen with surprise the sensitive apprehension with which even those whose natural 
and generous impulses, if obeyed, would lead to loftier and better judgments, 
shrink from acknowledging connections with inferiors in station whom we have 
known they cordially respected, lest they should draw down the paltry suspicions, 
or invidious observations of persons of their own class, whom, in truth, they as 
Cordially despised. This want of self-respect, this Ignorance of true dignity, is a 
failing e*ery nObleman ought to weed out. 

* 44 It is true that the peers have a great influence in the kingdom and in every 
part of the public concerns. While they are men of property, it is impossible to 
prevent it, except by such means as must prevent all property from its natural 
operation ; an event not easily to be compassed, while property is power, nor by any 
xneaifs to be wished, while the least notion exists of the method by whicn the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it is preserved. If any particular 
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millionaire would have the same following at the levee or in life, were 
they or were they not of an hereditary order The subserviency com- 
plained of is only the ambition to rise, which is universal* because, of 
nature. The deference to wealth is neither more nor less than the desire 
of participating the enjoyments wealth can purchase and bestow, which 
has existed evei since the world began 

It is a laudable attempt to enforce upon mankind the doctrirfe that 
virtue ought to hi preferred to all other claims, but there is nothing new 
01 profound m it Society differs not now m this particular from its 
long-accustomed usage, nor will it ever, till philosophy obtain the plac* of 
mere sense Tlitre aie two kinds of happiness, “ vulgar or oivil happi- 
ness, which is to covet much and to enjoy much — philosophical happi-. 
ness, which is to be content with little ” The world then ltiust be con- 
verted into a world of philosophers, the dominion of the senses must 
he subdual, before wealth and power, m their vulgar interpretation, shall 
lose then woislnppeis The influence of the aristocracy is, indeed, 
commensurate with their possessions Title is, in some sort, an addi- 
tional source of admiration, and, therefore, augments the impetus m a 
degree , hut unelti anj forms of socict), rmk 01 no rank, wealth and the 
superiorit) it implies will always purchase its slaves No political forms 
can obliterate (they scarcely modify) the passions natural to man * 

peeis, bv then umfoim upnght, constitutional conduit, by tlieir public and private 
vntues b lvg aequo cd an influence in the countiv, the people on whose f ivour 
that lnfhu m ( depends ind fiom whom it aiosc u ill ne\ er lie duped into an opi- 
nion tli it such grettness in i ptti is the despotism of an ir stoci act , when they 
1 now md ft cl it t » It the t Aft < t ind j ledge of tl eo own impoitame I am no 
fiitni to instOLUU) m the stnsc at least in which th it woid is usually understood 
If it weic not i ha l li lint to moot c iscs on the supposed min of the constitution, 

I si mil ft fitt to dec 1 up tli it if it inn t pensli I would i atlier b} far sec it 
icsolvtd into an\ othei f nm tl an lost in th it austere and insolent domination ’’ — 
Th uqhts n the ent I i Lor i nts 

v It is vti\ t moils that the gentleman who has most hitteil) assaulted the ana- 
tou rev, his muh this veiv ulmission in the stiongest terms i Come, * says Mr 
lhilwcr, t( let us o < th it the wish of icitiin politicians weic gi itihed , Ictus 
suppose tli it i icj ul ii Hue e**t d hshpd to nioi ion I will tell Mi what would he 
the result — -\oui 1 1 publu w mid le the ut\ worst of ai istoc i a®e f Ho not fancy, 
as some contend, that tl e austoci ie\ would lall if the Kang fell Not a whit of it. 
\ on ma\ swtop iw ly tlie House of Lends it \ou like, vou mav destroy titles, you 
rn iv make \ honfiie of oih iidcinime, and, aftei allyourpuns the aristocracy 
would be e\ ictlv is strong is e\ei Jb oi its power is not in atipestucd chamber or 
in atumson wools i< k oi m nhhons and stus in coronets and titles, its power, 
tm fi lends is m \ mi selves — its powu is in the anstocratie spirit and sympathy 
whuli peividcs you ill In your ow n he arts while vou shout foi popul ir measures, 
you have aicveieutiil notion ot the excellence ol aristonatic agents, vou think 
uch jie >}>le done * respectable vou have a gnat idea of station , yin consider a 
man is the better foi being above lus It Hows, not in vntue and intellect, hut in the 
good things of life 

Believe me, then, that if you were to institute a lepubhc to monow, it would he an 
aiistociatic lepubhe , and though it would he just is Ind it it wen m aristocracy of 
shopkeepeis, as if it w eie an aristociaey of nobles, yet 1 believe on the whole it would 
bean anstociacv vei y much lesembhng the pic sent out, out/ vilhout the < mtrol 
which the King s preiogative at piesent affbids lnm And foi one tvidenj icason 
namely, the immense propet ty of our nobles and landed genti y Reeollec t, th it n\ this 
lespeet they differ fiom most othei austocrat ies, which aie meiely the shadows of a 
corn t, and without substance in themselves. I iom most other ai istoeiacies sweepaway 
the office and the title, and they themselves aie not , but banish fiom couit a North- 
umberland, a Lonsdale, a Cleveland, a Bedfoid,cu a Yaiboiough , take awa^their 
dukedoms and then earldoms, theu ribbons and their robes, and they are exactly as 
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Was Cromwell less a monarch in reality than ‘Charles ? Is Mr. Roths- 
child less potent because he lacks the title of a duke, or the place of a 
pofir of the £ealm? Why, then, attribute to aristocracy what belongs to 
Nature, as displayed in the institution of society itself? To desire 
and to endeavour to promote the sole dominion of ability and virtue is 
praiseworthy, is wise ; but it is only to revive the lessons of the Portico, 
and of all the other self-denying ordinances of autocratic origin, and will 
be no more effectual than the stoicism of Zeno, or the penances of the 
Ascetics. 

But the question isr to be examined from another point of view. Grant- 
ing for a moment that the desire of aristocratic distinction, or aristocratic 
•prejudices ahd associations, begin with the education, mould the manners, 
preponderate in the legislation, and so affect the whole circle of an Eng- 
lishman’s being — is it for evil ? This must be proved before the case 
against the aristocracy is made out. What, then, are the tendencies of 
aristocratic feelings and notions ? Those who would narrow them to the 
mere establishment of the wealth, enjoyments, and power of the few and 
of the noble, in subversion of the happiness and prosperity of the many, 
mistake the issue as w idely as they mistake the objects of this influence. 
The well-born and highly-nurtured are, by nature no less than by posi- 
tion, of more acute sensibility than the classes exposed to the rougher 
collision of the world of professional exertion, of art, or of commerce. 
Take the vast majority (of the wealthy even) and they w ill be found to be 
anxious to confer all the benefits they can upon their fellow -creatures. 
Observe the habits of families of noblemen at their countrj -seats. They 
found schools *, visit their poor neighbours, and employ a great portion of 
their time, and much money, in acts of pure kindness. The gentlemen in 
their capacity of magistrates, the ladies as visitants of civility and cha- 
rity, confer most important benefits ; and it would be found, could the 
matter be fairly investigated, that disorder prevails to the greatest extent 
where this supervision is preclude d by non-residence +. 

Their virtue lies in action Studious persons, above all others, are 

powerful, with thOse broad lands and those mighty rent-rolls, as they weie before. 
In any republic yon can devise, men with this property will he uppermost ; they will 
be still your rulers, as long as you yourselves think that property is the legal heir to 
respect. I always suppose, my friends, in the above remarks, that you would not 
take away the property, as is recommended by some of the unstamped newspapers, 
to which our Government will permit no reply, and which therefore enjoy a mo- 
nopoly over the minds of the poor ; 1 always imagine, that, republican or monarch- 
ical, you will still be English ; I always imagine, that come what may, you will still 
be honest, and without honesty it is useless to talk of republics. Let possessions 
be insecure, and your republic would merge rapidly into a despotism. All history 
tells us,«that the moment liberty invades property, the reign of arbitrary power is at 
hand — the flock fly to a shepherd to protect them from wolves. Better one despot 
than a reign of robbers. If we owe so much of our faults and imperfections to the 
aristocratic influence, need I ask you if you would like an unrelieved aristocracy ? 
If not, my friends, let us rally round the throne/’ — England and the English . 

* The Marchioness of Westminster has not less than eight or ten foundations 
of her own, and we could quote multitudes of instances ; indeed, the exception is 
so rare that the difficulty must be to find it. 

f One of the most fortunate effects for the country of the repeal of the corn-laws 
would be, that a reduced income would compel the gentry to a residence on their 
estates, and keep them from the profusion and profligacy of an annual visit to the 
metropolis. 

X It is objected, and we admit often with truth, that the wealthy are ready to 
bdsto* their money, but not to endure personal inconvenience. The following 
anecdote is told in illustration The late Duke of D- — ■ was walking in St» 
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prone to measure every man’s usefulness by his scientific or literary 
attainments. But is this a standard to be employed by or upon mankind 
at large ? If it were, the world would stand still. The mere scholar, 
except he be one of such lofty capacity, that, by discoveries in scien^, 
he is gifted to promulgate great truths of practical application to the order 
of nature or the business of life, is generally amongst the least useful. 
Nor is it possible that high science, in the abstract sense of the word, 
should be cultivated by the aristocracy in general. The management of 
their property, the duties it entails, their extended commerce with the 
world, their functions as legislators and magistrates, all demand action % 
and their minds are formed accordingly. Much of their knowledge* is 
obtained orally, rather than from books. We shall, however, be content 
to put the matter to this single test. Does any class of the same number 
include so many statesmen, soldiers, or authors, in the highest degree, as 
the Peerage ? The quantity of business, transacted by the men of busi- 
ness of the aristocracy, far surpasses that even of the mercantile class. 
Yet, with all this, there is no order better informed upon subjects with 
which it is their duty to be conversant, or so well, as the aristocracy, taken 
in the aggregate*. 

From these facts, and they are facts, it must happen that the direction 
given by their instrumentality to the general tone of society operates to 
mitigate its hard and coarse selfism, to exalt and liberalize its notions, 
to soften its manners — in a word, to give it an upward progression. On 
the other hand, the impulse of a democracy goes directly contrary. If 
an example upon a great scale be required, we need only refer to the 
transactions of the French Revolution of 1788- -a revolution produced 
by a desire the most ardent for intellectual illumination, originated by 
philosophers, and acted by their disciples. What did it effect in any of 
the particulars we have recited? It exhibited only the most ferocious 
and unsparing tyranny, established by the usurpation of the most violent 
tempers and the coarsest manners ; and it ended in a military despotism, 
greedy of dominion, and careless of human life and human suffering 
beyond all precedent. This, be it remarked, is a modern instance — an 
instance mollified by all that the bland influence of letters and the phi- 
losophy of that philosophical age could bring in aid. The people also 
were the rulers ; and such must ever be the tendency of the power of 
democracy, \ arming, of necessity, according to the degree in which it 
prevails. Aristocracy may enervate, and even corrupt, for it mingles 
with its own pride the snares of riches ; but it can scarcely act other- 


James’s-street, in a hard frost, when he met an agent, who began to importune his 
Grace in behalf of some charity which had enjoyed his support. “ Put me down 
for what you please,’* peevishly exclaimed the Duke; a but, for God’s sake, don’t 
keep me in the cold.” 

* In spite of all that has been said to contravene the utility ’of patronage, it is 
to the noble use made by some of the aristocracy of their vast fortunes that the arts 
are indebted for the magnificent edifices containing the splendid collections of books, 
statues, pictures, &c. this country contains. We may adduce, without a chance of 
invidious Interpretation, the names of Karl Spencer, the Marquis of Westminster, 
and the Duke of Sutherland* Where, indeed, is the mansion of the peer in which 
are not to be found specimens of the taste of its owner, and their promotion of lite* 
rature and the fine arts ? The English are neither by temperament, climate^ nor 
religion, enthusiasts in art; they are a profound, an active, an industrious, an ac- 
cumulating people* By the aristocracy the existence of the arts began in England ; 
by the aristocracy, in a good degree, they preserve their elevation. 
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wise than to liberalize, to soften, and to ennoble the thoughts and con- 
duct of a nation. This is all that is or can be meant by the charge of 
a too devoted admiration and subservience to station and opulence, if 
}0 mean arfything at all beyond the hacknied, but impracticable, recom- 
mendation of a devotion to virtue, which has never existed in any stage 
of society beyond that common demonstration which society exhibits in 
all its stages. What would the Spartan discipline now be thought? — 
what the democracy of Rome? Did eithei confer moie happiness upon 
the bulk of mankind than England has enjoyed in her rise, progress, 
and, if you please, her decline ? 

But the modern republicanism of America is now constantly taken 
for the exemplar. Look, say our democrats, at the prosperity of the 
United States. ♦'Political science has taught us that this is the mere 
effect of tlie redundant supply of food from the youth of a new country 
Land is cheap, taxation small, laboui dear, hence the comforts are 
many, because the wants are few. Luxuries, refinements, except in the 
thickly-peopled towns, there aie none Enlaigc the agiicultuial field 
of English labour, and the same prosperity would raise up the iudus 
trious classes, while the opulent would continue the progiess of civi- 
lization. 

But the aristocracy has contrived to fasten its younger branches upon 
the revenues of the country 1 “ Ay, theie’s the mb ” IIow 3 In the 

diplomacy, the naval and military, the civil and ecclesiastical seiMces, 
and lastly, by unmerited pensions. The answer is, that, m all but the 
latter, they earn their salaries. Can it be juetended, with any show of 
truth, that the children of nobility lia\e made vvm^e public seivants 
than those of plebeian extraction * The gieatest statesmen of the last 
three ages, — the ages of the older and the joungei Pitt, and of this oui 
generation, — have been of the aristocracy Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, the greatest captains, were of anstociatic birth. Noi, if the cata- 
logue could be made up, would there be wanting names to take and to 
merit precedence — intellectual precedence — in ncaily all the walks of 
political distinction Even m the latest peuotls, the debates m the 
House of Peers have evinced a talent equal, at the lca^t, to that of the 
Commons, doubled as they are m numbers, and assured by selection 
The discussions upon Catholic Emancipation and Refoim uic instances 
all-sufficient. 

We enter into no defence of many of the appointments of the pension 
list. They belong not, however, to aristocracy m its own nature, foi 
they have growm out of the abuses of the prerogative of the Crown and 
the Government. Ministers, ever since the days of Sn Robeit Walpole 
to tlie # accession of Earl Giey, have deemed it indispensable to govern 
by corrupt means. They pampered and they debased by buying the 
aristocracy, while they represented the purchase as a just reward for 
adhesion to the Government. This was the temptation and the nurtuie 
under which the borough system grew so monstrously The external 
pressure and the internal alarm occasioned by the French Revolution 
aggravated v/hile they concealed the mischief; but reform, it is palpable, 
haSj in this respect at least, reduced aristocracy to its wholesome, be- 
cause to its natural, dimensions. If any power is to be dreaded, it is 
the increase and the violence of democracy. The crown and the aris- 
tocracy have need to combine, in order to counterbalance (not destroy) 
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its authority A salutary change is. thus working llie aristocracy 
cannot be blind to the truth, that, to preserve their eminence, they must 
keep equal pace (that is, pie-emmervce) in the race with intellect and 
knowledge Be assured the truth is felt 

And this brings us to the question now beginning to be mooted, — 
whether an elective be not pieferable to an hereditary aristocracy ? It 
should seem that it is not It is heie that Mr Burke’s “ tram of legi- 
timate presumptions” displays its force in favour of the aristocracy of 
birth The individual who achieves the greatness which (throwing out 
of operation the natural weight of possessions, and admitting an ele- 
ction for pure virtue’s sake) would point him out for the place of 
honour, must of necessity h ive passed his life in some one active pur- 
suit, — the field, the sea, the law, or in commute His sypenolity is the 
result of evpenence he is courageous, skilful, acute, or prudent, but is 
he trained to legislation 0 -is his rrnnd imbued with tho^e constitutional 
reverences, with that desire of stability, which the theory of our balanced 
government (made good bj centuries of piactice) assigns to the order ? 
On the contrary , he would entei the House of Peers impressed with all 
the desires and impelled b} ill the oneigies that ha\e led to Ins 
exaltation Would he stay the too rapid progression which the theory of 
our legislature justly anticipates and provides against by the order to 
which be now belongs? He would not — lie would lather assist the 
impulsion of the Commons he would be to all intents and purposes, 
the creature, and would become tht agent of that impulsion* He 

v Frundlv as we are to ref >rm, to that letoirn winch has rtsfoied the vigour of 
the demm rat y to the constitution wc» t >1 that vei y ieas>n insist hut the more 
vehemently upon preserving to the uistou u v ill its dignities If ever theie was 
a time ot an occ isiou which seemed to demand the giave authoritv Palcy describes 
in the pass igc we ue ihout to quote th it time unved, and that ocnMon was 
created with tin pissing oi the Kefoim Bill ‘ r l 1 * popul u use and design’ savs 
I>r PaUy “of this \ ai t of the constitnti >n the House o* Buds ai e the 1 >llow in# s — 
hirst, to enable the king, bv his light ot bestowing the pun^e to lewaid the 
servants ot the public m a inamiei most gi itcfui to tht in tin! at a Mnali expense 
to tlu nition secondly to loitdy the power md to secuu the st ibihty of legal 
government I v m oidei of men naturally alia d to its interests and thirdly, to 
ansvvei i purpose which tl ou^h of supt nor import met to the other tu <», does not 
otcui so rc add v to mn observation, n unci) to stem the jiogres.* of pjpulai fuiy 
Large bodies ot men aie subjee t to sudden henzies , oj mums ire sometimes uiculated 
amongst a multitude w itbout pi oof oi exarnin ition acquit mg confidence ind lepu- 
tation meiely bv being lepcated from one to another and passions founded upon 
these opinions diffusing themselves with a i ipidity which t in neither he accounted 
foi nor insisted m ly agitate i country with the most violent commotions Now, 
the onlv w ty to stop the lei mentation is to divide the mass, that is to eieit diffei 
ent ordeis m the same c ommumtv with sep n ite pit indices and intei csts And this 
m i\ become the use of an heicditai y nobiJitv , invested with i share of legislation 
Averse to those prejudices winch utuitc the minds ot the vulgai accustomed to 
contemn the clamour ot the populace, disdaining to receive laws and opinions fiom 
then inferiois m lank, they will oppose resolutions which ue founded in the foih 
and violence of the lowc i pait of the commui ity Weie the voice ot the pit pie 
always dictated by leflection ; did every man, oi even oi e man in a hundred, think 
for himself, or actually consider the measure he was ib mt to appiove or consult oi 
even were the common people toleiabiy stci J fist in the judgment which they 
formed, I sliould hold the inteiteiencc of a supcnoi oidei not only supeifluuus, but 
wrong foi when cveiythmg is illowed to ditfeicnet ot rink and education wiuoh 
the actual state of these advantages dtscives, tbit, after all, is most likely to be 
right and expedient which appeals to be so to the sepai ite judgment and decision 
of a gieat majority of the nation, at least, that, m general, is right for them 
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would then reverse the action of the constitution, which, by making the 
peerage so far elective as it now does, renetvs the virtue by fresh crea- 
tions, which have the effect of preventing the obstinacy of prejudice 
likely t<* be engendered by stagnation. Again — if the peerage be 
made elective, in whom is the election to rest? Reside where it may, 
its consequence would be only to lessen the prerogative of the Crown. 
If the office be held during life, as is proposed, the especial intent 
of the House of Peers — stability — would at once be lost, and it would 
become no other than a permanent House of Commons, its members 
changing by death. Either proposition overthrows the constitution. 
We reason upon general principles — upon the use, not the abuse of the 
order — upon a return to those great occasions when such ability as has 
lifted the-Duke of Wellington and Lord Brougham to the peerage shall 
constitute the claim to distinction, not the mere subserviency to a 
minister, which raised the ministerial mushrooms of Mr. Pitt. The 
one, we repeat, is the use — the other, the abuse of the prerogative. 

We ascribe then, to the vast and general accumulation of wealth; 
to the facilities of communication which, extending connexion over so 
wide a surface and embracing such vast numbers, dissever but too much 
the closer ties, and dissipate the deeper affections ; we ascribe to the 
power which generates the love of excess, and to the opportunities of 
concealment which a densely peopled metropolis afford; we attribute to 
the intense luxury thus engendered and protected, the evils which are 
falsely charged against aristocracy. Yet we ought to point out that wealth 
implies the superior powers by which it is acquired ; and hence it is 
neither unnatural nor unwise to yield to its possessors the fair credence 
that they in general inherit the qualities that constitute “ respectability.' 
It is no more just to infer that a rich man must be a fool or a profligate, 
than that a poor man must be weak or dishonest ; and although it is tc a 
legitimate principle ” that station and wealth are the rew ards of those 
who, “ for their success, are presumed to have sharp and vigorous Tinder- 
standings, and to possess the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and 
regularity, and to have cultivated an habitual regard to commutative jus- 
tice, ’’ they are not more honoured now, not more identified with “ respec- 
tability,” than they have ever been in all ages and countries entitled to 
the character of civilized. War is no longer the sole or even the supremely- 
valued employment of mankind. The w orld is now', as heretofore, ruled 
by intellect, though differently instructed ; and the chief distinction is, 
that the mind, having received a new r direction, is more generally as well 
as more easily cultivated. There is no fear of the ascendancy of talent 
not being acknowledged. The House of Commons is at last become an 
antagonist powder to the Peerage, and is mainly guided and impelled by 

which is agreeable to their fixed opinions and desires. But when we observe what 
is urged as the public opinion to be in truth the opinion only, or perhaps the fre- 
quent profession, of a few crafty leaders ; that the numbers who join in the cry 
serve only to swell and multiply the sound, without any accession of judgment or 
exercise of understanding ; and that oftentimes the wisest counsels have been thns 
overborne by tumult and uproar, — we may conceive occasions to arise in which 
the commonwealth may be saved by the reluctance of the nobility to adopt the 
caprice! or to yield to the vehemence of the common people. In expecting this 
advantage from an order of nobles, we do not suppose the nobility to be more 
unprejudiced than others ; we only suppose that their prejudices will be different 
from, and may occasionally counteract, those of others.” 
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popular opinion. The standing ground of the aristocracy is narrowed — * 
they can only display their power in their own house — they can secure 
and confiim it only by making the mildest, best, and most virtuous use 
of their station, wealth, and attainments out of doors. If they neglect 
or despise the warnings of the time, they will soon be no more. 

We would not veil its faults or its failings ; but we hope that we have 
demonstrated and established that aristocracy is a part of the British 
constitution as useful as essential — that it is a compact and separate body, 
not to be confounded with themeiely wealthy or the merely fashionable — 
that its influence is directed to the benefit of all the other orders, even if 
it only counteiact the tendency to democracy ( thal cc giant shadow of 
the coming republic; 55 ) — but that, in truth, it is felt advantageously in 
legislature, m art, and m manneis, so far as it really extends. We have 
endeavoured to show that there is nothing new or profound in the 
charges made against the older 01 in the arguments by which they 
are sustained, and that the force, if any, lies chiefly against others with 
whom the aristocracy is wilfully confounded. We have displayed the 
means by which abuses of the order introduced in the progress of 
society are likely to be checked and corrected. Our task is ended. 


THE PALACE OF TIIE MAREMMA. 

BY MRS. IIEMANS. 

[The history of Desdemon.i has a parallel in the following passage of 
Dante. Nello della Pietia had espoused a lady of noble family at Sienna, 
named Madonna Put Hei beauty was the admiration of Tuscany, and 
excited in the heai 1 oi liei husband a jealousy, which, exasperated by false 
repents and gioundless suspicions, at length diove him to the desperate 
resolution of Othello. It is difficult to decide whether the lady was quite 
innocent, but so Dante repiesents her. Her husband brought her into the 
Maiemma, which then, as now, was a district destructive to health. He 
never told his unfortunate wile the reason ot her banishment to so danger- 
ous a country. He did not deign to utter complaint or accusation. He 
lived with her alone, m cold silences without answering her questions, or 
listening to her i emonstranees. He patiently waited till the pestilential 
air should destioy the health of this young lady. In a few months she 
check Some clnoniclers, indeed, tell us, that Nello used the dagger to 
hasten her death. It is ceitam that he survived her, plunged in sadness 
and perpetual silence. Dante had, in this incident, all the materials of an 
ample and very poetical nariative. But he bestows on it only four verses. 
He meets in Purgatory three spirits ; one was a captain, who tell fighting 
on the same side with him in the battle ol Campaldmo ; the second, a 
gentleman assassinated by the treachery of the house ot Este ; th« third 
was a woman unknown to the poet, and who, alter the others had spoken, 
turned towaids him with these words : — 

“ Ricordati di me ; che son la Pia ; 

Sienna mi fe, disfecemi jVIaremn.a. 

Salsi colui che inanuellata pria 

Disposando in* avea con la sua gemma.*’ n 

Edinburgh Review y No, IA HI J 

Mais elle 6tait du monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Out le pire destin ; 

Et Rose elle a v6cu ce que vivent les roses, 

I/espace d’un matin. 

May . — vol. xli. no. cixi. 


Malherbe* 
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There are bright scenes beneath Italian skies. 

Where glowing suns their purest light diffuse. 

Uncultured flowers in wild profusion rise. 

And nature lavishes her warmest hues ; 

But trust thou not her smiles, her balmy breath. 

Away ! her charms are but the pomp of death ! 

He in the vino-clad bowers unseen is dwelling, 

Where the cool shade its ireshness round thee throws ; 

His voice, in evety perfumed zephyr swelling. 

With gentlest whisper lures thee to repose ; 

And the sott sounds that through the foliage sigh. 

But woo thee still to slumber and to die. 

ftjysteiious danger lurks, a Syren, there, — 

Not tolled in terrors, or announced in gloom, — 

But stealing o er thee in the scented air. 

And veiled m flowers, that smile to deck thy tomb : 

How may we deem, amidst their bright array. 

That heaven and oaith but flatter to betray ? 

Sunshine and bloom, and verdure ! can it be. 

That these but ehaim us with destructive wiles? 

Wheie shall we turn, O Nature ! if in thee 

Dango is masked in beauty — death in smiles^ 

Oh ! still the Cnee of that iatal shoie, 

Wheie she, the Sun’s blight daughtei, dwelt of yore ! 

Theie, yeai by a ear, that seciet peril spreads. 

Disguised in loveliness, its baleful xeign. 

And \ lewless blights o er many a landscape sheds , — 

Gay with the uches oi the south, in vain. 

O’er iany toweis, and palaces of state. 

Passing unseen, to leave them desolate. 

And pillared halls, whose airy fcakmnades 
Weie iormed to echo music’ svchoial tones, 

Are silent now, ammst deseited shades *, 

Peopled by sculptuie's gi aceful forms alone ; — 

And fountains dash, unheai d, b\ lone alcoves, 

Neglected temples, and ioisaken gioves 

And theie, wheie maible nvmphs, in beauty gleaming. 

Midst the deep shades oi plane and cypiess use. 

By wave or giot, might Fane> iingei, dreaming 
Oi old Arcadia s woodland deities. 

Wild visions ! there no sylvan powers convener— 

Death leigns the genius ot the Kljsian scene. 

Ye too, illustrious hills of Rome, that beai 
Traces ot mightiei beings on your brow, 

O'er jou that subtle spirit ot the air 

Extends the desert of his empire now;— 

Broods o er Ihe wrecks ot altai, fane, and dome. 

And makes the Caesars’ halls his mined home. 

Youth, valour, beauty, of\ have felt his power. 

His crowned and chosen victims — o'er their lot 
Hath fond affection wept— each blighted flower 
In turn was loved and mourned, and is forgot. 

* See Madame de Stael’s fine description, in her * Corinn?,’ the Villa Borghese 
deserted on account of the malaria. 
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But one who perished, left a tale of woe. 

Meet toi as deep a sigh as pity can bestow, 

A voice oi music, from Sienna s wills. 

Is dotting joyous on the surnmet ail , — 

And theie aie banquets m hu stately halls, — 

And gi icctul k vtls oi the g ly uul fan — 

And biiHimt wic iths the alt 11 ha\e anayed, 

W 1 eie meet hci noblest ^outh, and loveliest maid 

To that young bude each ^iacc hith Nat me given. 

Which glows on Ait s divmcst dream hei eye 
Hath a pine sunbt \m oi hi 1 native lu even — • 

II ei cheek 1 tin^e oi mcinings i idlest dye , 

Fm as that cl uu hte 1 ol the south, whose toim 
Still bieithes and chaims, in Vmci s colouis warm* 

But is she blest ^ — toi sometimes o ei her smile 
A soft sweet sh tdt oi pensi\oncss is cast 
And m lui liquid gnn< t (hue seems iwhile 

lo dwell some thought whose soul is with the past 
\ e t soon it flit s k loud 1 h it It ives no ti ace 
On tlu sky s v/iue oi its dwelling pi ice 

Peichince it time , within hci hcait mn use 
Remembi nice ol some e 11 ly live 01 woe, 

I ided \ 1 1 seait e loi ^ >t it n — m h 1 e\ t s 

\\ ikeningthe hill lomu 1 tt u tint mi\ not flow 
Vet 1 1 h mt st e 111s h 1 1 )1 1 ui*Jit cm e u t h 
V hue still s rm pimn K th m^ht comes darkly o er our mirth 

Ih wo 1 11 e (on lu i smile s — its c h useful g ize 
She h ith 1 d | uw 1 is y <. t h 1 j el li seems gay 
With ifo uis ml suiwhuH uul the voice oi praise 
Is still tlu j ous hcrnftkol hei way 
And be xutv s li lit uoil^dui dwells to throw 
O ei c\uy see ne its o\yn it splendent glow 

Svich s the y oung liW t ^i ice l w ith all 

that nituie ioituiu y 1 h it one can & ive 
Pure m thin lo\elines hu lo uu il 

Such die im is nt ei hie s e ul\ 1 Item sutvi\e 
And \ lun she spe V s e 1 1 thiiilm tone is h aught 

V 1 ' ith sw t et iu ss loinct hi n mil lieuenh thought 

An 1 h to w hoin 11 hi t it he l lu 1 y uw s of faith 
Is hi iu m 1 1 bh ( hd 1 oi hi^h dt sc t nt. 

He h ith stood le u It s 1 1 the 1 in 1 s < l de ith 

Mid sliuditcte I he ips the w unoi s monument ? 

And pio idl\ mush ill d hu t ij swn\ \ 

Amidst the w deb t w ice k oi \\ 11 s 111 iv 

And his the chiv llious (ommmdi'g im n 

\\ licit high 1 01 n gi mde 11 1 lui Is v ith com tly grace , 

A tt m iv 1 lightning gl me c it times be “-eeii, 

Oi fieiy p issions, daitin^ o u hi 1 ce 
And he tee the spirit 1 m 11 ng in his eye * 

But e cn while yet we gaze, its cjuiei wild flishts die 

* An allusion to la maid) d*t Vnui’s juetnu of 1 s w ift iVI ma Sin i supposed to 
be the most ppi fee t nmt ition of Natiuc < vti exhibited 111 painting — I sin t n 
his J it(9 (f the Pamiets 

•f* See the discription of this sort of conseciated w ir chariot in Sisxnondi s xlis- 
toire des R6pubhqucs Italienne?/ \ol 1 , p 394 

c 2 
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And calmly can Pietra smile — concealing. 

As it foi gotten, vengeance, bate, lemoise, — 

And veil the woikmgs ot each daiker leelmg. 

Deep in his soul concentrating its foice , 

But yet he loves / — Oh 1 who hath loved, nor known 
Affection s power exalt the bosom all its own ? 


The days roll on, and still Bianca s lot 

Seems as a path oi Helen Thou might vt deem 
That gnef, the mighty chastenei, had loigot 

To wake hei soul horn hie s enchanted dream „ 
And if hei brow a moment s sadness wear. 

It sheds but grace nioie intellectual theie. 


A few, short yeais, and all is changed , hei fate 
Seems with some deep mysterious cloud o < least 
Have jealous doubts transloimecl to wrath and lute 
The love whose glow expicssion s powei sui passed ? 
Do! on Pietia s brow a sullen gloom 
Is gathering day by day, prophetic ot hei doom 1 

Oh * can he meet that eye of light serene. 

Whence the pure spmt looks in radiance foitli, — 
And view that bright intelligence of mien, 

Formed to express hut thoughts of loltiest woith — 
Yet deem that vice could desec i ate such lane ’ — 

How shall he e ei conticle in aught on earth again ^ 

In silence ott, with strange, vindictive ga/e. 

Transient, yet filled with me ining sti rn and wild, 
Ilei teatures, calm in beauty, he suivcys 
Then turns aw r a), and fives on hei child 
So daik a glance, as thulls a mothei s mind 
With some vague leai, scaice owned, and undefined. 


Theie stands a lonely dwelling hy the wave' 

Of the blue deep which bathes Italia s shoic, 
Fai horn all sounds hut upplmg seas, th it lave 
Oiey locks, with foliage uchly shadowed o ei , 
And sighing winds that mm mm thiough tlie wood 
Fringing the beach ol that lie spoil in. hood 

Fair is tliat house ot solitude, and i m 

The green Maicmma far aiound it spi ead — 

A sun-bright waste ot beauty , yet an air 
Of brooding sadness o ei the scent is shed 
No human footstep tiacks the lone domain , 

The desert ot luxunance glows m vam. 


And silent aie the marble halls that use 

’Mid founts, and cypi ess-walks, and olive-groves 
All sleeps in sunshine neath cerulean skies. 

And still aiound the sea-bieeze lightly roves ; 
Yet every trace of man reveals alone 
That there life once had flourished — and is gone. 


There, — till aiound them slowly, softly stealing. 
The summer an, deceit in every sign. 

Came fi aught with death, its power no - 
Thy sues, Pietra, dwelt, in days e- , «v 
And strains of mirth and melody " 

Where stands, all voiceless now, jT 
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And thither doth her lord, remorseless, bear 
Bianca with her child — his altered eye 
And brow a stein and feaiful calmness wear. 

While his daik spmt seals then doom — to die ; 

And the deep bodings of his victim s heart 
Tell her from fi uitless hope at once to part. 

It is the summoi s glonous pumc — -and blending 
Its blue tiansparence with the skies, the deej). 

Each tint of heaven upon its breast descending*. 

Scarce murmurs as it heaves, in glassy sleep. 

And on its wave reflects, more softly bright, 

7 hat lovely shoie of solitude and light 

Fragiance in each waim southern gale is breathing; 

Decked with young ilow r eis the rich Maremma glows , 
Neglected vines the trees are wildly wreathing. 

And the fresh myrtle in exubei ance blows , 

And far aiound, a deep and sunny bloom 
Mantles the scene, as gailandsiobe the tomb. 

Yes r tis thy tomb, Bianca 1 fairest ftowei f 
The voice that calls thee speaks in every gale. 

Which, o ex thee bicathing with insidious powei. 

Bids the young loses of thy cheek turn pale. 

And latal in its sol t ness, day b\ el i} , 

Steals itom that eye some ticmbling spaik away 

But sink not \ et — foi there ne daikei woes. 

Daughter of beaut} f in thv spung mom tiding T 
Sufi e rings moit keen foi Hue leseivcel than those 

Oi lm^tung etc vth, which tlius thine c}c aic shading f 
Neive, then, thy lie ait to meet th it bit lei lot, 

I is agony — but soon to be foi got T 

What deepn pangs mate mil lu uls e m w rmg, 

Th in hourly to behold the spoiler s hie ith 
Shedding, as mildews on tin bloom oi spung 
O ei infancy s im cheek the blight < i de \th ** 

To g i/e and sin ink, is g it hei slndis o ei c ist 
r Ihc pale, smooth Inow, ytt watch it to the list’ 

Such pangs were thine }Oimg mothei T Thou didst bend 
O ei thy fin boy, and 1 use his drooping head. 

And, i unt and hopeless in liom e\eiy hicnd. 

Keep thy sad midnight vigils neai lus bed. 

And watch his patient, supplicating t} e, 

lux eel upon thee on t lie e who couidst no aid supply. 

Then e \\as no \oice tocheei th} lonel\ woe 

Ihiough those daik lioius , — totlwi the wind s low sigh. 
And the faint miumui of the ocean s flow. 

Came like some spmt wluspeumg — “ He must die T 
And thou didst vainly clasp him to the hi e ist 
His young and sunny smile so oit with hope had blest 

'Tis past — that fearful tual — he is gone T 
But thou, devoted ! hast not long to w eep , 

The hour of Nature s chat tend peace comes on. 

And thou shall share thine iniani s hoi} sleep 
A lew shoit suftenngs 3 cl, and death shall be 
As a bright messenger liom heaven to thee. 
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But ask not, hope not, one relenting.thought 
From him who doomed thee thus to waste away ; 

Whose heart, with sullen, speechless vengeance fraught. 
Broods m dark triumph o er thy slow decay, 

And coldly, sternly, silently can tiaee 

The gradual withenng ot each youthful grace. 

And yet the day of vain remorse shall come, 

When thou, bright victim ! on Ins dreams shall rise 
As an accusing angel and thy tomb, 

A martyr s shnne, be hallowed in his eyes ! 

Then shall^ thine innocence his bosom wring. 

More than thy landed guilt with jealous pangs could sting. 

Lift tf^y meek eves to heaven for all on eaith, 

Young suffeiei ! lades beloie thee. Thou art lone — 
Hope, fortune, lo\e, smiled brightly" on thy hath, 

Thine hour of death is all affliction s own ! 

It is our ta^k to suffer, and our late 
To learn that mighty lesson- won or late . 

The season's glory lades — the vintage-lay 
Through joyous Italy resounds no rnoie; 

But rnoital loveliness hath passed away. 

Fairer than aught in summer s glowing store. 

Beauty and youth aie gone ; 1 ehold them such 
As death hath made them with his blighting touch ’ 44 

The summei s breath came o ci them and they died * 
Softly it came, to gi\e luxun luce bulb; 

Called foith young Nat me in hu festal pude, 

And bore to them then summons iiom tiie earth ! 

Again sliall blow 1- that mild, delicious bioe/o. 

And wake to hie and light all flown s but these. 

No sculptured urn, nor verse thv vutues telling, 

O lost and loveliest one! adou s tin giu\e. 

But o er tliat humble cypn ss-shaded dwcdin^ 

The dew-chops glisten, and tin* wild flowc is wave - 
Emblems more meet, m ti.msient light and hloom, 

For thee who thus did’sl pass m bnghtness to the tomb ! r 


* c< La voilA, telle que la nioit nous V i tarn* ! 

/$nssi/rt\ It/rtPial (h atiuii on the PnnccK* Henrietta. 

f This poem was written several \eais since, and mtended for immediate publi- 
cation, but withheld, on account of a coincidence of subject between its story and 
one chosen about the same time by a popular w i iter. 
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CHAPTERS from the note-book of a 

DECEASED LAWYER. 


No. III. 

Among the trifling grievances and petty misfortunes to which the 
pedestrian in London is exposed, I know not if there be any much*more 
annoying, than being perpetually saluted and accosted bj persons who?\p 
faces are either altogether unknown, or, if known,* almost entirely for- 
gotten. Independently of the thousand and one other objections which 
I have to this, the eternal tax which it imposes upon dne’s tonne seems 
quite sufficient to justify my abhonence ot it If I am at all singular 
in my opinion on this subject, I must suicly be of a very curious tem- 
perament; for it appears to me quite impossible that anyone can be 
found who will not readil} unite with me in condemning the prevalence 
of the practice. Can there be a gicatei nuisance than to lie compelled 
to carry back one’s memory over an indefinite length of time, to endea- 
vour to find something that may assist m discovering who it is to whom 
one is indebted for the silent acknowledgment of a bow, or the more 
familiar, though respectful, inquin as to one’s health 0 So long as the 
inconvenience is confined to the former, it is men Is negative, and there- 
fore may be moic easily endured, but when it extends to the latter, it 
becomes a positive o\il, to suppress which ever} man is bound to render 
assistance. There are, indeed, occasions on which the annojance does 
not stop even here, but when the assiuance of some finished coxcomb 
threatens to overwhelm j on with a toirent of loquacity upon subjects 
which, to you, are totally mdiffeient, and respecting persons about whom 
you feel not the slightest in tc re it. How heq u utly have I deprecated 
the fulfilment of the prophec} to which Horace m> pathetically alludes 1 — 

“ Instat fatum miln tuste, Sabclla 

Quod pueio cecmit diwnt mota anus uinl 

Hunc neque dna venena, nee hosticus auferct ensis, 

Nec lateium dolor, aut tussis, nev taida podagi i* 

Garrulus hunc quando eonsumet ennque ; loquaces. 

Si sapiat, vitet, sinuil atque adolevent tufas. 

There is no class of men who sufTci so severed from the annoyance 
of which I am complaining, as that to which I have the honour of be- 
longing — the lawyers. The tiuth of this assertion will be apparent to 
every man who reflects, for a single instant, on the infinite variety of 
persons with whom, d&y by clav, with scarcely any intei mission, aie 
brought into contact and communication Attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, 
plaintiffs, defendants, prosecutois, and witnesses, aie so numerous, and 
follow each other in such rapid ^oiece^sion, that all attempts at indivi- 
dualizing appear to me utterly hopeless ; at least, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I can with truth affirm that, m those wlncli I have made, I have 
failed twenty times in proportion to everv one in winch I have succeeded. 
Memory of faces is considered to be peculiarly a regal qualification. 
Alexander the Great is reported to have known the name of every man 
in his army; and some of our own royal family have been said never to 
forget a person to whom they have been once introduced. I am sure I 
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envy most urifcignedly the possessors of so rare a gift ; there are few 
qualities more useful, and scarce any, a deficiency in which is more 
likely to give offence. There are very few men who can endure with 
equanimity the consciousness of having been forgotten : a failure in 
recollection is construed into a personal insult ; and many, who have 
been previously friends, or, at all events, well-wishers, have, from such 
a circumstance, been converted into foes. 

The accident which has awakened this train of thought in my mind 
has brought with it to my recollection circumstances so singular in their 
nature, — so far removed from the ordinary transactions of life,— as well 
to deserve a place among those memorials which I am thus endeavour- 
ing to rescue from oblivion. It is now about six months ago that, 
walking down Oxford-street, I turned rather hastily round the corner 
that leads into Tottenham Court-road; while, at the same moment, a 
well-dressed man, who was passing in the contrary direction, pushed 
somewhat violently against me. The apparent nuleness of the man’s 
manner attracted my attention towards him ; and a momentary glance 
sufficed to convince me that there was about him that indiffcience to 
giving offence, and that readiness to resent any iernons trance upon 1ns 
conduct, which would render him at once an object both to he feared 
and shunned b) every quiet and peaceable pcdestiian. My turning 
round caused him to do the same. For a single instant there was, in 
his face, that expression of vulgar defiance which seemed lather to joy 
than grieve at having caused pain to anotliei ; but the next moment, 
and before I had time either to turn away from, 01 to address him, lie 
respectfully pulled off* his hat, begged my paidou for having uninten- 
tionally offended me, and passed on. Tim act of laismg his hat gave 
to me a sight of his features : the moment I saw them, I felt persuaded 
of that of which the sudden altciation in his manner convinced me still 
more forcibly, that the\ were not altogether unknown to me. Who he 
was, where, and upon what occasion, l had seen him, 1 tned m vain to 
iccollect. I turned round a second time, to endeavoui to assist mv me- 
mory by another view of his person — but he was gone. He had evi- 
dently walked at the veiy top of his speed for the purpose of avoiding 
my recognition. I could just distinguish Ins figuie among the ciovvd 
passing onwards towards St. Giles’s Chuich; and, for a single instant, 
he turned his head, as if to ascertain whether he was watched. Probably, 
his eje informed lnm that 1 was looking after him ; for m another mo- 
ment his head was averted, and I lost sight of him altogether. The 
man’s countenance was so remarkable, that I could not feel satisfied 
until I had used every endeavour to recal to my memory where I had 
previously seen it. All my attempts, however, were fruitless; aud I was 
continually vexing myself on account of the badness of my memory, 
until succeeding events gradually wore away the impression which had 
been made upon my mind, when, a few days ago, nearly in the same 
place, I again met the same individual. He was walking with a female 
companion, and I caught sight of him some time before I reached him. 
This second opportunity accomplished for me that which I had pre- 
viously Vo anxiously attempted in vain ; it recalled to my recollection 
every circumstance connected with the man, — who he was — when, 
wh^re, and the occasions upon which I had previously become ac- 
quainted with his person. 
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The history of his life, could it be thoroughly investigated, could not 
fail of presenting many remarkable incidents He, indeed, could scarcely 
be an ordinary man, to whom it happened, within the space of a single 
year, to be twice bi ought to trial for capital offences of so serious & 
nature, that, if conviction had taken place upon either, his life would, 
bejond doubt, have been forfeited, to have the charge, m both cases, 
established against linn, upon evidence so strong as to have warranted 
any jui y m finding him guilty, and in both eases to have attempted to 
disprove his guilt, by witnesses brought forwaid m his own behalf, and 
to have had those witnesses believed To those who are not family 
with courts ol justice, it may aftoid matter of surprise that I attach any 
importance to the eneumstanee of his witnesses having succeeded in 
peisuadmg a jury to believe their storj , or that I speak t)f itsjiappemng 
tune to the same individual as a remarkable event Eveiv lawyer, how- 
ever, will be able to appreciate the value of the remaik I have made , 
because ever} lawyer will, from Ins own experience, bear testimony to 
the very few cases which have occurred within his own knowledge, in 
which an alibi y as it is technically calkd, has been satisfactorily made 
out 

There are, I should imagine, vei^ few of my readers to whom it can 
be necessary to e\pl un what is meant b} an alibi , it is, liowcvci, in a 
woid, the establishing by evidence that a pusonti, at the time of an 
oflciuc chngod agunst lnm, was at am lint plan y so as to rendei it im- 
possible that he should be guiltv of the emne imputed to him Now it 
is elui that an alibi, if tine, is the most sitisfutoij answer that can 
be oflcrcd to anv accusation, it is the b( st possible clef e nee so good a 
(jut , indeed, that, like all tilings of \ due, it is subject to pcipctuul coun- 
teiluls If t m alibi succeeds, of coulee acquittii follows as a matter of 
ncccssit) , and theicloic it ficqumtU happens th it, wheie the life of a 
beloved object is at stake, fntnds and lelatives vvdl atttmpt to establish 
in Ins favuui an ihbi , m the whole concoction of winch there is not a 
sjll ibk of tiuth \s it is impossible, in all c a<-es, to distinguish tiuth 
fiom f list hood, these fahiieatul ch fences sonic times succeed , and I need 
haullv obscivc tliit the success of out is «i stiong encoui agement to the 
attempt of olhcis r lhat best of ill tc it hi is, expeiumcc, has shown so 
many instant es wheie alibi s have been based in peijurv, tint a defence 
of this nitmc is always looked upon, hotli bv judges uid juries, with a 
most jealous c\e , and tlu witnesses who nc hi ought foi ward m support 
of it aie mvaiiably subjected to a cioss-cxammation, as strict as if all 
tlic pit sumptions weie ihit the\ were produced to depose to a falsehood 

I nmembex to have lemaiked, 111 a ionnei paper, tliit the only advan- 
tage wlncli wealth could give ovei poverty, in a com l ot ennnnaj jutli- 
eatme, was the enabling its possessor to command the ablest counsel, 
and giving to lnm tlie means of bunging witnesses m his behalf, which 
the pool man was unable to do, because he was destitute of the means 
of paying then expenses Inuj, on some future occasion, probably 
enlarge upon the unjust distinction wliuh prevails hcie, wluic all men 
ought to be equal, but I shall now content m\self with observing that 
a bettei example of the tiuth of mv statement as to the latter of the 
two advantages which the rich man possesses over his pooler brother, 
could, perhaps, ^careelj be found, than m the stoiy I am about to relate. 
The principal actor m tins nairatxve was the person alluded to above, 
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the casual meeting with whom recalled to my memory those transactions 
m which he bore so prominent a part, and which, although partially 
obliterated by succeeding events, have now again presented themselves 
to my mind’s eye with a freshness and vividness of recollection, which 
would almost persuade me that nearly half the ordinary years of man’s 
life had not passed since they happened, but that I was referring to an 
occurrence of yesterday 

Peter Harrison was indicted at the Lancaster Assizes, in the year , 

for a robbery of a ir at singular and daung character The charge 
against him was that of having plundered the Dublin mail-big of money 
and jewels to a veiy large amount, and the oflence was supposed to be 
committedoin or r ncar the town of Liverpool It appealed from the evi- 
dence of the postmaster from Dublin, that it was his dutv to mike up 
the packet composed of the various lush mail-bags tiansimtted to Lon- 
don , that they were all weighed, and their weights entered, as usual, in 
a book , that amongst these, on the day in question, Thuisdiy, August 
the 26th, wis a parcel transmitted b\ the Irish Government to the Home 
Office in London, which was inclosed in the Dublin bag, which big was 
sepaiate and distinct lrom the icst On their arrival at Liverpool, the 
bags were taken, according to the oidinary coui^e, to the pin ate office 
of the postnmstei there, when thfc\ were examined, and the weights 
compared with the account transmitted liom Iitlmd When this was 
done, they were left in the office, and the door was locked, of which the 
postm ister alone had a key Vbout foiu horns aftei the amvii of the 
hags at Liverpool, the) weie transmitted b) the null to London 1 he 
postmaster himself went into his office, accompanied by the guard of 
the mail, and this particular hag w is pi iced, as it was usual to do, on 
the top of the coach 1 he mail armed safeh at the post-ofhee m Lon- 
don, and the bags were di liven d there to tlu propel officer, whose duty 
it was to examine and open them , and, on Ins pioe ceding to do so on 
this occasion, he discov eri d that thclcithein c is< which inclosed the 
Dublin mail-bag had been cut from end to end, and the pircd m ques- 
tion abstracted By uifoimatioii jjhviousIv received fiom Ireland, it 
was intimated that the pared in question was to be foiwaidtd to London 
on that pai titular day, and as the value of it was known to he large, 
not a moment was lost in < ndcavounn*, both to it cove i the contents and 
to apprehend those who had been instrumental in taking it 

Admirable, how< ver, as all the arrangements of tin post-office are, 
and active as are its officers, some considerable time elapsed before any 
discovery was made Iheie was no paiticulai place, or time, or person, 
to wham or to which suspicion should attach, all that could he ascer- 
tained was, bv lettus which remained that the parcel had been sent, 
and that it had not arrived Trusty persons weie instantly despatched 
to the different stages on the load at which the mail had stopped, and 
at which the guard and coachmen had been changed The result of the 
inquiries made was, that in about three months the pnsoner was appre- 
hended, charged w’th being a principal m the robbery 

It appeared, from the evidence of the guard and coachman who were 
upon the mail when it left Liverpool, on the night on which the parcel 
was missing, that there were three outside passengers — one sitting with 
the coachman, and two on what is called the roof of the coach : those 
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on the roof would be within less than a yard of the bag. At Prescot, 
the first stage from Liverpool, the eoacli stopped, merely for three or four 
minutes to change horses, and then proceeded to Warrington. At the 
latter place ten minutes were allowed, during: which the guard was occu 
pied in leaving ccitain letter-hags at the post-office, and receiving from 
thence others, which weie to be forwarded to London. None of the 
outside passengers alighted. When the coach arrived at Knutsford, the 
next stage, the two men who sat on the roof got down, sajing they would 
go no faither. The coachman observed to them, “ Why, you are hooked 
to Newcastle to w'hich one of them replied that they were \ery co!4, 
and should proceed no faither that night. One of these mei\ had on a 
cloak, and the other a rough great coat. Having set theip clown, the 
mad proceeded on its journey, and the two men went Into the inn, and 
ordeicd a post-chaise. As the hour was late, it was nearly half an hour 
betore the chaise could he got icady ; and, during that time, the two men 
weni mto the kitchen, and sat at a table near the file. They were muffled 
up closely, both with their coat and cloak, as well as with handkerchiefs 
round then necks ; conducted themselves, as t lie witnesses described 
them, with gieat mv^ten ; and were very unwilling to enter into con- 
vcisRtion. Both, however, spoke once, at least, and possibly more. The 
chaise ennied them to Congleton, where they w r eie also detained for 
some lime while another was being prepared lor them; and, while wait- 
ing there, the\ weie shown, b) their own desire, into a private room, and 
oideuMl two <j litres of spmts and water. It appeared that the chaise 
was leedv soiiiow hat eailier than the) expected ; and on the maid-serv ant 
^nfeiing then room to announce to them thdt it was in waiting, she per- 
cei . ed them fitting a* the table, with a leather bag before them, and 
so\ end let t' is woe long upon the table. \t the moment she opened 
the dooi the\ were both holding up letters to the candles, and feeling 
them, as it to examine whethu theie wa«* an) eiu losuie. They seemed 
greatly confused at her appearance, gathered up the letters which lay 
atound, and hastily put them into then po( kets, and got into tlie chaise 
in so gieat a hum as to hicak one of the glasses in front. On their 
annul at New cattle- under -L\ no, t lit') desned the post-l>o\ to stop at 
tlie entumec of a nanow street, w lieic lla\ said the) icsided; and, pay- 
ing him for the chaise and bioken glass, took then depaitiue. 

Lpon this information being obtained, little doubt could be enter- 
tained that the c e two men wore the persons who committed the robbery; 
lmt to trace and identil) them was a lmtttci of much greater difficulty. 
For more than a month, an active and intelligent agent of the police 
wars stationed at Newcastle, and others weie travelling over most parts 
of the countiy; while, in the metropolis, a diligent and anxious* search 
was made among those whose habits were known to be of such a cha- 
racter as to lead to a suspicion that they weie connected with the offence. 
From the daring nature of the ciime, and the dexterity and adroitness 
with which it had been perpetrated, the oflieeis of justice were w r ell 
assured that it had been committed by no inexperienced hands ; and as 
the trade of robbery has been, upon the principle of division of labour, 
separated into various and distinct branches, their acquaintance with the 
different workmen, and the peculiar species of handicraft in winch they 
were most expert, convinced them that the number of those out of whom 
they were to search for the robbers was extremely limited. With the 
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most patient and watchful assiduity was the conduct of every one of this 
select body cautiously hut surely examined, — his movements scrutinized, 
— his presence in, or absence from, London at the time of the robbery 
carefully ascertained, and if absent, inquiries immediately instituted to 
find out where he had been. All this was done with the most profound 
secresy, in the hope that a fancied security would lull the guilty parties 
into a forgetfulness of caution which might afford some clue to disco- 
very; and though each individual was so carefully watched that lie 
might *at any moment have been secured, not a step was taken calculated 
to excite distrust in the mind of any. From the information obtained 
from variaus sources, it had been made clear to the officers that Harrison 
(the prisoner) had been absent from his usual haunts at the time in 
question, a*d for two or three days following; and although lie was not 
exactly the person upon whom their suspicion would, without any cor- 
roborating circumstances, have fallen, yet the confident opinion expressed 
as to his identity as one of the passengers by the mail on the night of 
the robbery, by some of those to whom, without his knowledge, his 
person was pointed out by the officers, staggered their belief; and, as 
there was abundant evidence to justify such a proceeding, a warrant was 
obtained, under which he was apprehended. This was in the month of 
November, nearly three months after the offence was committed. He 
was immediately committed to Lancaster to take his trial for the offence ; 
and as the assizes were not held till the following March, lie had abun- 
dant opportunity to prepare for his defence. 

The evidence offered upon his trial was very singular. One person 
spoke with great positiveness to having seen him m Liverpool, and in the 
neighbourhood of the post-office, on the day piceeding the inbbcry ; while 
the coachman and guard of the mail, though they expressed themselves 
with greater caution, intimated their strong belief that he was one of 
the two passengers,; — the very woids of both of them weie — “ / iciff 
not sircar 'positively ; Inti , fo the very best of my )iid<jment and hrhel\ 
the prisoner is one of the men.” The landlord of the inn at Knutsfoid 
stated Ins decided conviction of the* identity of the piLotier; and theie 
was also called a person w ho wa-> in the kitchen there, and who heard 
both the men speak, and who, on hearing the prisoner’s voice, said that 
took away from his mind the only doubt he had entertained, and he was 
convinced the prisoner was the man. The female waiter at the inn at 
Congleton, who had detected the men in examining the letters, spoke 
with equal confidence; and, at the close of the ease on the part of the 
prosecution, I believe scarcely am man entertained a doubt that the 
identity of the prisoner as one of the passengeis by the mail, and, in 
consequence, as one of the robbers, was so firmly and satisfactorily 
established, as to leave scarce a chance of Ins escape. 

The prisoner, on being called upon for his defence, handed in a 
written paper, which he desired to be read, as containing his answer to 
the charge made against him. The surprise of the whole audience may 
be better imagined than described, when l state that lie opened a case, 
which, if true, icndered it absolutely impossible that he could have any 
connexion with, or concern in, the robbery in question. The judge, long 
accustomed to see defences of this nature attempted, listened -with an 
incredulous smile to the statements made by the prisoner; while the 
jury seemed anxiously waiting to see the witnesses, whose testimony was 
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to oveitiun and annihilate a body of evidence so clear and so strong, as 
apparently to set conti adiction at defiance 

That contradiction, ho\ve\ei, improbable and hopeless as it appeared, 
was peifectly and satisfactorily mack out, and there was, I eerily be 
licvo, not an individual in couit, including even the learned judge him- 
self, who did not ckp ut with a him persuasion that the witnesses on 
the par t cf the prosecution weie mistaken m the opinion they had 
evpiessed of the piisoncr having been one of the men who travelled 
bv tlie mail on the night m question, which, it will be recollected, was 
the 2(>tli of Aueust I here \v is this peculiarity about Ins defence, whicjr, 
independently of all otlu i circumstances, stamped it with the appearance 
of tiuth, — that he did not, as is common m such cases, consent himself 
with meiel) c tiling witnesses to show wluic he was at? the ^ery tune at 
wlucli the robber) was stited to hue been committed, but he accounted 
foi Ins time, and showed his movements, for several da)s previous and 
subsequent to tint ol the supposed offence Acleaicr chain of evidence, 
and one less obvious to suspicion, scarcely ever, I will venture to say, 
was attempted md pioved m t couit of justice The prisoner called no 
less thin ten witnesses, most of them entirely unknown to him, anel all 
of them peifectl) unconnected with him, b\ whose testimony the follow- 
ing f icts we ic pioved 

It uppe ueel tli it, m the 1 ittei put of the month of August, the pri- 
scmei md i mm of the n line of Simpson had been travelling m com- 
j) uiv m tlie c )imtics of Bedford md North liupton , tbit, on the 22d of 
August, tlie} u lived it Bedford, and went to an inn there , that, m the 
com sc of emulation with tlie 1 mdlord, mention was made of a lace 
which vv is to tike pliec in the town on the 2^th, tint tlie prisoner 
st iled tli it he md Ins comp mum were going to e ill it ehtleunt towns m 
tlie neighbourhood, but the) ' mid return and sleep at his house on the 
night of tlu i i< e On the morning of the 2 kl, the \ piocccded, b^ coach, 
fiom Bcdfoid to \\ elliu^boiou^h , and having transacted their business 
it the 1 ittei pint, the y borrowed a hoise md gi^ of m innkeeper in the 
town to tike them to North impton, wlieie they n rived the same evening 
1 hc\ hid lctuincd the hoise mu eg to its ownci at 'Wellingborough, 
with i message, th it if he felt disposed to part with his horse, which 
the\ id ed veiv much, mei would meet them at Bcdfoid on the morning 
of the 20th, they thought the} should be able to purchase him On the 
evening of the 2 >th, tccoidmg to then picvious agreement with the 
landlord at Bedford, the > pi oe ceded to Ins house, and slept there, and 
on the morning of the 20th, the man to whom the horse belonged came 
over fiom Wellingborough to Bedford, m consequence of the message 
lie had received, and after a good ele il of barg lining, the prisoner ^bought 
the hoise of him foi 20/ , the landlord, as well as the ostler, being pre- 
sent it the bargain The prisoner and bimpson hired a gig at Bedford, 
m which they drove the hoise to two or three villages not far distant, 
and returned in the evening and slept at the same inn On the next 
day, the 27th, they purchased some goods of two different tradesmen m 
the town, and m the evening took then departure for London, where 
they arrived on the following morning 

The witnesses to prov e these facts w r ere, the landlord of the inn at 
Bedford, the mnkeepei lrom Wellingborough, the waiters and chamber- 
maids at the places where they hud slept, and the tradesmen of whom 
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they had made the purchases, whose boohs, containing the entries of 
goods sold, were produced, and to which no suspicion could by possi- 
bility attach. There was one circumstance upon which observation was 
made by {he counsel foi the piosccution, as militating against the truth 
of the pnsoner’s story, — that Simpson, his companion, was not called 
The explanation which the pnsonei gave of Ins not producing tins man 
was, that he was m pecuniary diihculties, and therefoie unwilling to be 
seen. Be that, however, as it might. Ins absence, which, in a doubtful 
case, might have been unfavourable to the prisonei, could not, m one so 
clear, pioduce any impression against him , and the juiy, without heal- 
ing the learned -judge sum up the case, intimated that they weie satisfied, 
and pronounced a verdict of acquittal 

To say that the piisoncr, who was a man of property, was indebted 
to that property for the successful termination of Ins Inal, and that, had 
he been a poor man, he would have been comictcd, is to advance a pio- 
position startling in itself, and at variance with the boasted impaiti thty 
of oui laws, and vet, at the same time, I Icai, much neaiei to truth 
than any one of us w mid desne that it should be \ ety few, I think, 
will lequirc much to convince them that if the pn^oncr’s case, had stood 
upon the evidence given on tlic part of the piosccution, and on th it 
alone, without an\ of the tcstimonv pioduced in answer to it, his ch nice 
of acquittal would have been slight indeed, and \ct, to whit, except to 
his property, was it owing that he w is able to hung his own witn ^es 
forwaid * Every man knows, or ought to know, that no witness e m be 
compelled to appeal and give evidence on bchdf of c jhimuiu, unless a 
reasonable sum of mono) he ttndcicd to him to provide ioi im t xptnss 
and his loss of time Now heie wcu ten witnesses, e died up m t o take 
a journej of between one and two hnndicd mile«, and to suppoit them 
selves while in attendance fiom elav to day at Earn i ci a pen d of 
uncertain duration, but, m all probabilit\, for several davs M n\y ol 
them were in a station of life too humble to enable them, howcvei de- 
mons the\ might be, to undertake sueli a jomntv at their own n^k, 
and unless the prisoner had been able to furnish them with mornv, it 
would have been impossible to piocutt then attend met K it too much, 
then, to asseit that the rich man lias an incompatible advantige o\ei 
the pool man, even m oui cnminal courts, wheic out boiot is, that all 
men are, and oui hope, at least, that all nun shnu*d he, equal, and alike 
protected ? 

To return, how evei, to mj nairative Tlic acquittal of Llarnson was 
hailed with delight, not mciclj bv Ins friends, but bv all who he ire! the 
trial. Comrratul ition was heaped upon concatenation , and lie left the 
court,*x,ccompaiucd l>} lus solicitor mil some of Ins 1 datives, to piocced 
to the house of a hicnd, wlicie, m anticipation of the favour ible is^ue 
pf the trial, the feast had alreadv been prepared, and many an anxious 
e\e was awaiting his a? rival He had advanced, hownvei, but a shoit 
distance fiom the Castle, from whence he had ]ust been liberated, when 
his progress was stopped by two pnhee-ofliceis, and he w is ai rested on 
a charge of having committed a most violent assault upon a man of the 
najne ol Winter, anel robbed him of between fhiee and four bundled 
pounds The lobbety was alleged to have been committed at Domastci, 
not less than twoyeais and a half befoie, and the charge was altogether 
of a most extraordinary cbaiacter. It appeared that Wmtei and Ham- 
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son were both what is commonly called sporting men , and had both been 
present at the Doncaster races at the time above-mentioned Winter 
had been a considerable loser upon the St Leger, and, after the race 
was over, had ad)ourned to the Bell Inn m the town with seveial of his 
friends, first of all to dine, and then to settle with each other their 
respective bets Among the peisons present on the occasion was the 
prisoner Harrison After dinnei, accoidmg to Winter’s account, a -dis- 
pute arose relative to a bet, alleged on the one side to have been made 
by him, but which he denied, with a man of the name of Vickers High 
words ensued, and from words they procce ded to blows Winter wa% 
knocked down by a tremendous blow given to him by Harri&ori, which 
rendered him msc nsible , and at this time he swore most positively that 
his pocket-book, containing notes to the amount of nearly foua hundred 
pounds, was m his pocket This account was confirmed by Vickers, 
who, together with an attornev of the name of Ross, of the verv lowest 
grade and character, deposed, that while Winter lay on the ground, 
senseless from the blgw, Harrison put his hand into his pocket, and took 
from it his pocket-book containing nott s 

Upon this accusation, Harrison was fully committed to York gaol, to 
take his trial at the following summer assi/es, which Ik ai cordingly did 
The stoiy told by the prose cutoi and his witnesses upon the tual varied 
veiy little from the depositions made Ik fore the magistrates, upon which 
the prisonci had been committed, and the substance of which has been 
set forth above The cioss-i \amination, however, of these persons, 
and the evidence addm cd on heh ilf of the prisonci, gave a very different 
lolom to the tiansaction, and mulcted it extremely doubtful whethci 
the prosecutoi had been lobbed at all, and whether this was not a gross 
attempt to extent money fiom the piisonci, to pievcnt the charge from 
being brought fmwaid against linn The length of time which had 
clapstd since the c nine w is stited to have been committed, of itself 
thiew an an of improbability aromui the whole otcuncnce this the pro- 
secutor eneleavouied to e x plain aw iy, by a statement that he had never 
seen the prisone 1 ftom the day of the oflenec till the dav on which he 
was tiled at Lancd'-tci r lhi explanation, however, failed in pr< duung 
the desned cfhct, because it appealed that the prosecutoi, as well as the 
prisoner, li id m London, whcie the littci had, for two years previous 
to his being apprehended loi tlu post-office robbeiy, been ostensibly ear- 
ly mg on the business of an innkeeper, and it seemed next to an impos- 
sibility that W intci, whose associates weie pi i sons well known m “ the 
Fanaj ,” as it is tcimcd, could have bun ignorant of the place of Hai- 
rison’s abode, whose house was descubid as being a ]>lace of resort foi 
peisons of that dc scuption \nothei circumstance was pi oved, which 
Winter had positively denied, which was most impmtmt, — that he had, 
a few months alter tlu alleged lobbeiy, prifurtel a bill of indictment 
against two otlui persons feu hemg coneeined in the transaction, which 
bill the grand }ui\ had iqnoied , and m the statement made by him on 
that occasion, he had not m anv way implicated Ilamson m the affair, 
or so much as mentioned his name To iiown the whole, the piosecutor, 
upon being pressed to give a moie paitieulai descnption of the notes gf 
which he had been robbed, and to account for the mode m which they 
came mto his possession, stated that which he had previously somewhat 
incautiously, on his examination before the magistrates, deposed to, and 
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fiom which, therefore, he dared not recede, that he had received about 
two hundred pounds from an individual, whom he named, the day before 
he was robbed, in payment of a bet lost to him This peison had been 
examined by the pnsonn’s attorney, who had, foitunately foi the ends 
of justice, discoveicd his lesidence , and, on bum; called by the pnsonei, 
most solemnlv denied that he had paid the piosecutoi the sum he had 
named, or any other sum, on the day mentioned by him, 01 at any time 
within some months of the tiansaction The prisoner’s case, however, 
did *not rest e\en here lie called sevei al w itiu sses, w ho proved that 
*they had been m company with him from the time at which the race 
was urn; that they had dined with him at a diftuent inn, and thst 
after draper they had, it was true, gone to the Bell Inn for the purpose 
of settling thefr bets with some of the prosecutor’s puty They proved, 
moreover, that on being shown into the room where Winter and his 
friends weie, they found every thing in confusion ; and tha% when they 
opened the door, Winter was sitting in a chair, bleeding copiously from 
a wound on the head , that he was exceedingly dm%k, and was with dif- 
ficulty held in his clnui by two persons , that he was complaining loudly 
of having been assaulted and beaten, but said not a word of having been 
robbed , and that, at this time, it was utterly impossible that the prisoner 
could have robbed him, for he had not even been near him It was 
shown, too, that the whole party remained at Doncistei the next day , 
but that no chaige was made against the prisoner, nor had any complaint 
of the prisoner being concerned m the robbery , oi even of the fobbery 
itself, been heard till a considerable time aftei 

I need hardly say that llanison was acquitted the judge , indeed, put 
it to the counsel foi the prosecution whethei, after the evidence they had 
heard, he coulel expect a conviction , and upon this miim ition from Ins 
lordship, he veiy prudently gave up the case, and consented that an 
acquittal should be taken 

Heie, too, as in the former case, how obvious is llu advantage which 
wealth possesses over poverty The witnesses to a transaction which 
occurred between two and thiee yeais back, must of necessity become 
dispersed and scattered m vanous paits of the kingdom How ire theyr 
to be discoveied, examined, and brought into couit ’ It must he plain 
to the commonest understanding, that money, and to a (onsideiable 
amount, is necessary to defend such a case with the slightest hope of 
success The eioss-exammation of the prosecutor and his witnesses 
would, it is true, lay a sure foundation for giving credence to any testi- 
mony that might he adduced in opposition to them , but it could hardly 
be expected to do more, and the particularity with which Winter, Ross, 
and Vickers swore to the facts, — the deficiency in the evidence of one 
being so carefully supplied by the others, — renders it a matter almost of 
certainty, that, had no witnesses been called on behalf of the prisoner, 
conviction must have been the consequence. The very possibility' of 
such an occurrence must affect every well-constituted mind with a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction, as well as regret, that such a state of things should 
exist ip a country whose boasted superiority over all other nations is said 
to consist especially in the equality and impartiality of its laws, and the 
certainty which exists, under their administration, that justice will be 
done indifferently to the rich and the poor. 
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WIIAT IS TO BE DONE WITH TURKEY 7 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that, exactly one hundred years 
ago. Cardinal Alberoni, who was, perhaps, one of the most extraordi- 
nary men cf his age, framed a project foi i educing m the first plate the 
Turkish empire within the circle which it now actually occupies, and 
then for placing on the throne of that empire one of the pnn’ces of 
Germany “ Heaven, ’ he saul, “ cleaily points opt the subversion of 
the Mahometan power /’ and impressed" deeply with the truth of what 
he believed himself to have discerned through the mists of the future,, 
he drew up a scheme for the paitition of the Tuikish fcrritcfries among 
thek statealittlftieh then held conspicuous stations m Europe 

T cardinal was the son of a common gardener at Firuen- 
zola in thiKJDuchy of Parma, wheie he was born in the jeai 1664 He 
owed his subsequei&6»distmc tions to his aptitude for public business, m 
consequence of which he was appointed political agent of the Duke of 
Parma at Madrid lie there speedily gamed the good opinion of Philip V , 
whose puncipal minister lie became in 1715 lie is truly desenbed bv one 
of In 47 < ontemporarics as “ a genius tunned by nature foi thegieatcst and 
most extensive enterprises ’ Then was nothing too giaiul foi the grasp 
of Ins conception — nothing too minute to escape lus precaution In 
the course of five years lie effectually checked the incipient decline of 
Spain, and raised that countiv to a ver) high degree of prosp *rit\ and 
influence An mtngue dio\c him fiom tlic helm of the st t u m 1720, 
at a moment w hen Ins brilliant combinations lendcred him fonmdable 
to the other so vucigns ol the contnu nt His adve ntuies, m endcavour- 
lng to t fleet his escape trom the foicign as well as the domestic enemies 
by whom he* was pursued attei Ins fall, would furnish the subject of a 
curious romance He died in 1752, at the adv meed ige ot ci^ntj -sever 
yeais His scheme for the division of tin Pinkish elomimons seems to 
have been matured in 1731, when he ^ive it m muiusciipt to the Sici- 
lian ambassador at the court ol \tisailles It \\ istrmslated and pub- 
lished m 17 16, in London, as a small pimphle t, wine h is of coui^e now 
excecdmglv raic, anil little, it at all, known 

The hostile power by which Turkey was then peculiarly piesscd was 
Persia — a power which, undo the withenng hind of Russia, has since 
become almost as feeble as Tui key herself The inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople were then, as they aic still, ripe lor u volt A congress of 
all the European powers was to lie held at Ritisbon for the> management 
of the new crusade, and for the decision of all questions that*imght 
arise out of it An allied fleet and aimy were to expel the Turks trom all 
their possessions, and these wcic then to be disposed of m the following 
manner. The Duke of Ilolstim Gottorp w *s to be declared emperor 
of Constantinople, and the new state was to be composed of the capital 
and all the Turkish provinces which would lemain uftei the division ot 
the spoil took place. Bosnia, Servia, Sclav oma, Macedonia, aqd Wal- 
lachia, were to be yielded to the Emperoi of the Romans Lhc domi- 
nions ot her Czansh Majesty,” savs the sagacious cardin il, “being 
already of great extent, and that extiaordmaiy princess having given 
the most sinning proofs that public libci ty is hei principal view, together 
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with a since* e desire of propagating Religion, we have the greatest reason 
to conclude that she will look upon the conquest of Asoph as a reason- 
able compensation for her pretensions to new conquests.” France, he 
presumed, would be content with the cession of Tunis. It is odd that 
she has since got Algiers. Spam was to have Algieis; Portugal, Tri- 
poli; Gieat Jintam, the isle of Candia and the city of Smyrna; Hol- 
land, Rhodes and the city of Aleppo ; Prussia, the Negropont ; Poland, 
(then a kingdom f ) Moldavia ; \ emee, Dalmatia ami the Morea ; the 
Knights of Malta to have all they asked — the gloiy of aiding in so holy 
a f ausc ; the Cantons of Switzerland and the Orisons to have all they 
could despe — double pay for their ti oops r The islands of the Archi- 
pelago wei.e to be assigned as prizes for such young princes as 
should distinguish themselves m the war A general tariff, placing 
the comint lcial intercom se between the new empite and all other na- 
tions upon the same footing of equality, was to be establiiliedu The 
castles of the Dardanelles were to be demolished; and the d&rninimn 
met/ is of the Emperox of Constantinople was to he limited te> the straits 
of Gallipoli. 

u As all the Mahometan nations, 15 adds the cardinal, “Turks, Per- 
sians, and Moors, have foi several yeais been harassed and wasted by 
intestine wars and rebellions, it would stem as if the Divine hand were 
directing the Chnstuni's sword to put a period to the dominion of the 
Inhdels, and to accomplish a prophecy which is m s< veral copies of then 
Alcoian — That ni the fatten times, the <tuord of the Chusttans mil nse 
and drne them from their tmpne' y The Cardinal makes another 
remark which applies with singular felicity to the 1 elation s subsisting at 
present between Russia and Tuikev “ It is difficult to guaiantce future 
events. There is a strange rotation in the course of sublunar) affans. 
Nothing is moie variable than political s)stems. Princes that have 
been for several veais at vananee, aie in a moment, tluough some new 
influences or speculations, running into one another s arms, and making 
compliments of what had bclore cost sticams of blood 151 Witness the 
clandestine treaty of the 8th of July, 1833, concluded between the 
Sultan and Count Orlofl 

The principalities of Moldavia and Wallaclua have been long since 
placed dnectl), or indirect! v, under the government of Russia. Morea 
and the Greek isles are now formed into an independent Christian king- 
dom Eg)pt, and recently S)ria, though nominally subject to the Porte, 
are m truth as much separated from its power as the Morea itself. Al- 
giers is lost, Tunis and Tripoli will soon go, to be followed by Candid 
and the other* Turkish islands, and theie is scarcely an Ottoman satrap, 
on eitl*er Continent, who is not prepared for revolt at the first convenient 
opportunity. Thu* the Sultan’s real empire is at this moment lestricted 
within almost the boundaries which Alberoni would have assigned to 
the new monarchy , and all those territories which he would have par- 
titioned among the European states have been actually severed from it 
within the course of the last twenty-five years. The treaty of July, 
therefore, comes to crown the calculations of his vigorous and compre- 
hensive* intellect. It is manifestly one of those defined and pregnant 
occurrences m history, which mark the close of a system, and foretel 
the approach of a new order of tilings. The final expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe, and the erasure of their very name, once so much 
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feared, from the catalogue of nations,* arc events so clearly announced, 
that we may already look upon them as facts simply waiting to be 
recorded in the marvellous annals of that people. 

For what purpose those Asiatic Normans were permitted, in the sixth 
century, to abandon their native mountains in Tartary, to raise them- 
selves to freedom from a state of slavery, to overrun and retain in sub- 
jugation some of the finest portions of that continent and of Africa, and 
ultimately, in the twelfth century, to establish the seat of their power in 
one of the principal capitals of Europe, it may be no difficult task for 
the future historian to conjecture. To us, with the information which 
we at present possess, and under the limited extent of reasoning fo 
which we are confined by the darkness of the future, it appears as if 
those rude, though warlike, sons of the North found their way into 
Asia Minor and Europe, only to check the natural progress of civiliza- 
tion wherever they appeared. They came to destroy the fertility of the 
soil on which they trocT, to root out from it every trace of the arts by 
which it was once embellished, to put down the system of Christianity 
for six long centuries, in nations where it had once flourished in peculiar 
splendour, and to substitute for all the refinements of Greek and Roman 
intellect and manners, the vice, the sloth, the grossness, and the fold 
stagnation of barbarism in its most repulsive form. 

The Turkish empire may be said to have already ceased to exist; 
and we should be lost to every sense of dignity, and even of national 
interest, if we did not rejoice at such a consummation. If we look to 
our character at home or abroad, it must be confessed that we have not 
gained, indeed, never could gain, any respectability, or the slightest addi- 
tion either to our moral or physical power, by our alliance with the 
Turks. Speaking commercially, they deprive ns of more than ten times 
the trade which we actually carry on with the Levant, by the restric- 
tions which their ignorance, their indolence, and their pride, have im- 
posed upon the natural fertility of the districts which they occupy. 
By holding in their hands the Dardanelles, which they can shut against, 
us whenever they please, they prevent us from undertaking commercial 
enterprises of consequence in the Black Sea, the shores of which offer so 
many prospects of successful adventure to oui merchants. By their rash- 
ness and stupidity in the management of their affairs, they have brought 
the arms of Russia within a few days’ march of Constantinople ; after 
defying that power in the most insolent manner, they have at last placed 
themselves in the attitude of its most pusillanimous slaves, and have so 
shaped the course of events, that nothing at this moment prevents the 
Emperor from taking permanent possession of that capital, save an appre- 
hension that the happy moment for a result, by him so much desired, by 
himself and his ancestors so elaborately prepared through a series of con- 
sistent and well-planned measures, is not yet arrived. Europe is not yet 
eufficiently accustomed to such an idea; the moral rail-road on which his 
chariot is to pass the Balkan is not yet strong enough to hear the imperial 
equipage. But the day is even now marked in the Russian calendar to 
which the wily ministers of his cabinet look forward, as destined to 
behold him seated on the Byzantine throne — the great object til which 
the counsels of Russia have tended since the reign of Catherine II. 

No official copy, indeed no copy in any shape, of the treaty in ques- 
tion hflfl yet appeared before the world# Its existence, however, is 
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admitted on all hands, and the expressed object of it seems to he to 
establish a system of mutual protection against foreign or domestic 
enemies. Therefore, if it should happen, and nothing is more likely to 
occur, that the subjects of the Sultan should revolt against him at 
Constantinople, the Emperor is bound, on receiving intelligence of such 
an event, to pour in his troops into that capital by land, and to protect 
it by .his fleet at sea. Suppose such an insurrection to take place, and 
that the Sultan happens to be assassinated in the midst of the rebellion, 
there is then nobody to succeed him but an infant heir. It would be a 
violation of the spirit, if not of the letter of the treaty, to abandon the 
minor toRie mercy of his enemies. The Russian troops would thus be 
obliged to remain at Constantinople for ten or fifteen years at the least, 
and, at the, end of that time, we should like to know how they are to be 
got out of the garrisons on both sides of the Dardanelles ! 

If the infant son of the Sultan should be metyiccd also with assassi- 
nation — and we all know how easily conspiracies are concocted by a 
little management on the part of the police — it will be the duty of the 
Emperor to remove him for safety to one of the imperial palaces at 
Moscow or Petersburgh, where the child may be amused with a bauble 
crown and sceptre, and detained on a liberal pension until he dies. If he 
should perish, theie will be no heir to the Ottoman throne, and there is 
no longer any recognized body in Turkey, accustomed either to exercise 
legitimately, or to usurp, the power of electing his successor. The janis- 
saries, who had long acted in that capacity by dethroning or murdering 
Sultans at their good pleasure, have been dissolved. The chief men of 
the religious, military, and civil orders of the country have no power for 
such a purpose as that of settling the succession ; and, e\en if they had, 
it is not very probable that they would be called upon, or permitted, to 
exercise it freely in the presence of a Russian army. It is impossible, 
therefore, not to see that this is a state of things contemplated on the 
Russian side of the contract. There being either an infant successor 
to the Sultan, or no successor at all, it will be perfectly natural that the 
Emperor should protect Constantinople from insubordination and pillage ; 
and this protection must of necessity be corn cited into sovereignty. 
Then will come out a plausible manifesto from the Imperial cabinet, 
showing the spotless purity of motive with which the Emperor had acted 
throughout the whole affair ; insisting that the presence of Inis troops 
was rendered inevitable by the treaty ; that it was decreed by Providence 
that the Turkish power should fall ; that he found himself compelled 
by the wishes of the people, and by the necessity of the case, to extend 
his dominiorys to the Bosphorus ; that this event had long been foreseen 
by Europe, as the natural result of circumstances, over which he had 
no control ; and that it would be henceforward his pride and his glory 
to render Constantinople, as it was destined to be, the emporium of the 
civilized nations of Europe. Vessels of all countries and of all classes 
will be allowed free passage through the Dardanelles, and the commerce 
of the Euxine will be thrown open to all the world — until it shall suit 
the policy of Russia to shut out the said world, and monopolize the 
whole frade to itself. 

*We ask the reader, whether, if the Sultan and his son were no more, 
it is likely that any very great surprise would be felt even now, in this 
country, upon the publication of a manifesto of this description ? It is 
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olily four or five years ago since a Russian army marched as an enemy 
to Adnanople It is about a year ago since the Russian squadron sailed 
into the Bosphorus, and landed 20,000 men on the Asiatic sjde of the 
stiait, as the very best friend of the Sultan f who came to his assistance 
at the seasonable moment when Ibrahim was about to march with Ins 
Egyptian soldiers upon Constantinople T It is true, that the srpiadron 
and the Russian troops have since letumed home, but the fact of 'their 
having been, we may say, at Constantinople, for the purpose of protect- 
ing it from the grasp ot a revolted vassal of the Porte, tends of itself 
to accustom us to the idea of this novel species of intercourse between 
nations, which have hitherto been almost constantly at fierce «war with 
each other It is a precedent for another and another visit of the same 
kind If Ibrahim he restrained behind the chain of tlie Tatirus, there 
are abundant chieftains m Asia M nun , w ho are ready, upon the slightest 
encouragement from Russian igcnc\, to threaten the Sultan m the re- 
cesbos of his seraglio, and thus to give bnth to new petitions for the 
assistance of his faithful fucnd and all) the Emperor 1 

The positions of Prince and England, with relation to the sort of 
alchjnucal process now going on m the List, is, to say the least of it, 
singular and perplexing in the extreme As soon as they hear of the 
conclusion of the secret treaty — the) express themselves against it m the 
most indignant terms The French Mimstei s note to Count Nessel- 
rode, and the iepl) of that able diplom itist, hive been published The 
foimer dcclaicel that his sovereign proteste el ag 1111 st the treatv, and was 
determined to act as if that document hael no existence The Count 
ic pi led, that the treaty simpl\ changed the relations of war between 
Turkey and Russia into the intercourse of peae e and friendship, with 
which no other country hael am kmel of concern, and that his Imperial 
Master would act as if the note of the French Minister had never been 
written Lord Palmei stem’s piotest w is possiblv conve\ed anel answered 
in similar terms, but our Foreign Office keeps its secrets better than the 
French, especially when the) are not of an agreeable nature 

After the first sally of angei was o\cr on both sides, it appears that 
certain explanations have been givtn both bv Tiukey and Russia, with 
reference to the treaty, fiom which it is to he understood that Russia 
gams nothing more than the othei Luiopcan n itions ahead) possess, as 
to the passage of the Dai dandles It has been long the practice of 
Turkey not to allow ships of wai, under any flag hut her own, to pass 
the Dardanelles, m time of pe ice, without her special consent. This law 
is not altcicdby the treat) But it is not denied that if there should be 
a war, for instance, between England anel Russia, the slnjte of war be- 
longing to the latter would be allowed free ingress anel egress tUiough 
the strait, while those of England would he altogether shut out Theie 
is good reason, therefore, for our Ministers stiting, that, although the 
explanations given with respect to the treat) have modified the impres- 
sions under which they at first rcgaided it, nevertheless it is a document 
which they do not like, and which they would he glad to hear was en- 
tirely rescinded. Negotiations, it seems, are going on between pm Go- 
vernment and the two new allies for this puipose, the result of which 
may be easily foreseen The treatv inav be altered m lettei, but in sub- 
stance it will still remain the same, and what can we do to prevent it? 
Jlcrc aTe two independent nations — nominally independent, it is true. 
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so far as one of them is concerned — who choose to enter into a certain 
contract. What third party has a right to prevent them from doing so if 
they pleace ? Our Ministers already content themselves with saying 
that the treaty makes no alteration in the navigation of the Bosphorus 
during peace, and that, in a time of war, our ships will be enabled to 
prevent it from being carried into execution. We can have no doubt 
upon this point; but then this does not at all counteract the real effect 
of the treaty, which is to place Constantinople in the power, and before 
long in the possession, of Russia. 

France, we regret to say, has already backed out of the negotiations 
whiqh she had begun with so much energy. When M.Bignon expressed, 
in eloquent ai\d manly language, the insulted feeling with which his 
constituents and his countrymen in general viewed the clandestine ma- 
noeuvres of Russia, the whole Chamber of Deputies applauded his sen- 
timents, and the Duke de Broglie, in the capacity which he then held of 
minister for foreign affairs, declared, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
that the ideas expressed by M. Bignon were those entertained by the 
cabinet. Some mysterious communication was immediately held be- 
tween the Duke and the Count Pozzo di Borgo, in consequence of which 
M. de Broglie had the intrepidity to declare in the Chamber the next 
day, that his signification of adhesion to M. Bignon’s remaiks were in- 
tended to apply only to that particular part of his speech in which he 
recognized the approaching dissolution of the Turkish empire, and ex- 
pressed his wish that it should not be dissolved solely for the benefit of 
Russia ! What ! then a plan for partitioning the Ottoman dominions is 
in agitation, it seems ! Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli — perhaps even Egypt— 
are to be the prize of France. Doubtless, Austria and Prussia, who 
appear to look on w r ith folded arms while the grand drama is in prepara- 
tion, will also come in for their share ; the lion’s portion is of course 
destined for the Autocrat. 

Besides his division of the spoil, Louis Philippe has something to 
gain from Russia. For example, the Emperor has scarcely yet recog- 
nized his throne — certainly has entered into no cordial intercourse with 
him. Atone time the new regime was seriously threatened with opposi- 
tion by the northern potentates ; and, if Poland had not fortunately 
preoccupied the arms of Russia, they might have glistened once more in 
the capital of France, as the precursors of a third restoration of the 
Bourbons. The cause of Poland has been abandoned by the French 
Government. That was one step towards mitigating the wrath of 
Nicholas ag^nst the king of the barricades. Turkey is now sacrificed 
on th£ same altar of self-interest ; — we have no doubt that Louis Phi- 
lippe w r ill he immediately hailed as one of the legitimate brothers of the 
northern monarclis. This will be a great thing for a new sovereign, who, 
though not quite a parvenu, like Bernadotte, nevertheless is the creature 
of a revolution, and therefore under a taint which nothing but the most 
submissive conduct on his part can remove. 

What, then, is to he done with Turkey ? How is the future condition 
of that? country to be regulated with reference to its own permanent in- 
terests, and its independence of Russia P Are we to wait patiently until 
the Sultan shall consummate the course of clandestine negotiation 
which he has already commenced? Are we to wait until he shall actu- 
ally deliver up to Count Orloff, or some other wily representative of the 
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Emperor, the keys of Constantinople? We know that the bargain is 
already concluded ; we must presume that the price will soon be paid, 
and the assignment executed in due form— unless some decided measures 
be adopted for rescinding the transaction, and for providing 'against its 
repetition. If we are ever to take counsel from history, this is a crisis 
in which the active interposition of England may inlluence the destiny 
of the world. 

It is no longer a question what could our Ministry have done to resist 
the march of events which thus, in different parts of the titular empire 
of the Sultan, have combined to produce the present state of thing*. 
Wc see nothing in that state to be lamented, except* its tendency to faci- 
litate the ambitious projects of Russia. If Ibrahim had grossed the 
chain of the Taurus, and marched upon Constantinople, it is probable 
that he might have taken possession of the seraglio, and expelled the 
Sultan. I3ut this would be a mere change of names, not tilings. The 
fall of the Ottoman throne is an event that must inevitably happen ; for 
the seeds of decay arc too far advanced towards maturity throughout the 
whole system of its power to be checked by the rude energies of a 
warrior, however successful he may have been in the held. The con- 
quest of Constantinople by Ibrahim might have postponed 1 lie ruin that 
awaits the sovereignty ; but it could not have prevented a catastrophe 
which is clearly prefigured m all the modern annals of that country. 

Alexander familiarly described Constantinople as the key of Ins own 
bouse. Wc look upon it also as the key of our house in India. It would 
enable Russia to become a formidable maritime stale, to contend with 
us in the Mediterranean, to cut up our trade in the Levant, and to pie- 
pare those resources which may enable her to maintain a vast army on 
foot in India. Shut out from the Dardanelles, we should have no means 
of reaching her fleets in the Illack Sea, whence provisions and stoics 
might be supplied in abundance for her troops employed in the East. 
These are all serious consequences, against which it is our positive duty 
to guaid in good time, even though that duty may he attended with dif- 
ficulties of an extraoidinary natuic. 

It has been suggested that the Roumcliotes w ho have recently evinced 
some signs of civilization, should be substituted for the half military 
rabble who now occupy the capital, and that in this manner a now state 
should be gradually formed m confederacy with a number of others, 
somewhat upon the principle of the Ionian islands. This would, of 
necessity, be a work of time. It would be strenuously opposed by 
Russia and Austria. It would not he cordially suppoi ted by France; 
and we fear that even if it were strongly urged by France and Eng- 
land, there are not materials at present in the European or Asiatic pio- 
vinces of Turkey, for the construction of solid federal governments, 
either monarchical or republican. 

Let this be, however, as it may, no man can hesitate to declare, that 
whatever consequences are likely to follow, it is the interest of England 
to prevent Constantinople from ever becoming the capital of the Russian 
empire, or the seat of sovereignty lor any prince connected either by 
family or political ties with the dynasty of the C/ar. No art of diplo- 
macy — and we may feel assured that Count Nesselrode will exhaust all 
the great resources of his talents on this occasion — can now veil the 
intentions of his government. The treaty of July, in every feature of 
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it, betrays forethought and preparation against the naval power of Eng- 
land, and therefore contemplates war. Of war wc have the greatest 
horror. ,It is the most atrocious trait of savage life which still adheres 
to civilized society. The period will arrive — but probably not before the 
lapse of another century — when the great interests of powerful states will 
be regulated by legislation, — by a periodical congress composed of the 
representatives of all nations. But until that period shall arrive, the 
ambition of mleis is to be kept in check only by the alternative of 
war and if we are destined to contend w ith Russia for the possession of 
India, before Hindustan shall start up as an independent empire, it will 
be much- more advantageous to us to fight the battle in the Bosphorus 
than upon* the confines of Persia. 

It is pelfectlv manifest that resistance to the policy of Russia will be 
the task — the unavoidable duty of England alone. We had thought 
until lately that wc could confidently look upon France as an ally in 
every cause that might be connected with the interests of liberty and 
civilization. But the expressions of the Duke dc Broglie, who, although 
no longer minister for foreign affairs, must be supposed to have spoken 
the sentiments of Louis Philippe — he is said to be his own foreign 
minister at least, if not his own cabinet — betray the fact that the neu- 
trality of France has been already purchased by Russia. But it is not 
the first time that England has had to contend single-handed against 
more than one of the great powers of Europe. If we can settle the 
matter by negotiation, so much the better. If Nicholas be really actu- 
ated by that generous and disinterested spirit for which his ministers 
and bis journals give him so much credit, he can have no objection to 
place the settlement of this entire question in the hands of a congress. 
If he be actuated by no spirit of aggrandizement, he can further offer 
no solid objection to the proposal, that the negotiations should proceed 
upon a basis which admits, first, the cessation of Turkish power in 
Em ope, and, secondly, the restoration of Constantinople, and an ade- 
quate portion of the Ottoman territory to the rule of a Christian sove- 
reignty ; its independence to be guaranteed in the same manner as that 
of Greece, by the leading states. All the world sees and acknowledges 
that there is no chance whatever of reconstituting the Turkish sove- 
reignty, even if such a course were desirable to be pursued. The throne 
is fallen for ever. We should, therefore, act upon what we see going on 
before our eyes, and not permit ourselves to be deluded by diplomatic 
fictions and forms, at a moment especially when they are put forward 
for the purpose of cajoling us until the season shall be ripe for carrying 
into execution projects of the most extensive nature, by which all the 
great Jiow'ers of Europe are to be benefited with the exception of England. 

M.M. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT ST. HELENA, IN MAY, 1816. 

It blew a gale and rained heavily : the Company’s fleet, having 
threaded its passage safely through the numerous islands of the China 
Sea, the Straits of Banca and of Sunda, ay as lying-to, under shelter of 
the small desert isle of Crockatoo, w aiting for a more favourable or less 
boisterous breeze. 

44 A sail. Sir !” said the very young chief officer of one of the finest 
of the Indiamen, to his captain, who had just come on deck after break- 
fast. 

<c A sail ! hey ! What do you make of her ?” 

“ English, Sir ; a queer one, I suspect — I am pretty suje ; a free- * 
trader.” 

44 A free-trader ! zounds I” cried the captain, with more of an oath 
than I choose to transcribe ; for his ire was up at the thought of the 
u free-trade,” which threatened to make such a terrible breach into the 
power, privileges and profit of the East India Company, his very good 
masters; and this was the fust intruder that had ventured to show her 
nose on these hitherto forbidden seas. 

u Let me have the cutter. Sir, if you please,” resumed the officer, 

44 and I shall be able to get near her; we shall know the tiuth, and we 
shall hear the news.” 

44 The cutter ! what, in such a sea as this !” 

But the captain was prevailed upon, the cutter manned, and off went 
the chief. 

As soon as the master of the free-trader observed that one of the fleet 
had dispatched a boat, he put on a clean slurt, and, with the sole addi- 
tion of a pair of trowsers, stood on his deck to receive the Company’s 
smart young officer. 

44 Good morning to you, Sir. Free-trader, I presume ?” 

The master bowed awkwardly, and smiled significantly. 

44 Where are you bound ?” 

44 To Batavia, Sir. Tell me, if you please, where I am now ?” 

44 That island is Crockatoo, uninhabited, but ovenun Yvith wild vege- 
tation and wild animals. Some of us were on it yesterday, in the agree- 
able company of boa-constrictors and uncivilized hogs ; one of the hogs, 
however, we made tame enough, for L have just breakfasted on part of 
him. Have you any newspapers on board ?” 

44 Yes, I can give you some.” 

44 Any particular news, Sir?” 

44 No, Sir; nothing particular since the great battle .” 

44 The great battle ! what great battle ?” 

The master stared and grinned. 

44 Why surely. Sir, you must know of the great battle of Waterloo, 
■where the Duke of Wellington and Bony parte met hand to hand, and 
fought in armour ? Wellington beat, took Bony prisoner, and tlicie he 
is locked up safe and sound at St. Helena.” 

The newspapers w*ere put into the hands of the astonished chic*f ; down 
he slipped into his boat, set a sail in spite of wind and weather, and was 
soon among the fleet again ; here it w as comparatively calm, and he took 
good care to pass close by the commodore. 
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“ How now, Mr. Madcap ! where the ” 

cc News, Sir! great news!” bawled out the chief, as he held up the 
newspapers in one hand, and waved his hat with the other. 

On dashed the cutter, and save and except the words, “ Victory — 
Wellington — armour — Buonaparte — St. Helena ” — (the last words 
shouted very powerfully)— -nought met the cars of the attentive listeners. 
The fleet were watching his proceedings, and so expressive was his dumb 
show that no one mistook his meaning ; and before lie was on the deck 
of his own ship, she had fired a gun for joy, and hoisted a signal for 
Jier consorts to come like good gossips, and hear the news. 

Although now sheltering in a nook of the distant China Sea, St. 
Helena was the very first land they were to \isit : accordingly, in about 
fifty da\s* after* the little scene just sketched, on a beautiful morning in 
May, the China fleet was seen advancing towards the always interesting 
and now r far-famed island of St. Helena. 

The simple inhabitants had not yet recovered from their astonishment 
at the great and unwelcome event that had befallen them. Their impe- 
rial prisoner, their King’s military governor and his troops, the watchful, 
grim-looking vessels of war, the harassing interior regulations, the 
system of espionage, and the scarcity of provisions, were all great and 
crying evils that had fallen upon them unawares, without power to avert, 
or hope to escape. The arrival of the China fleet had hitherto been an 
event of the first importance, the signal for trade and business, for joy 
and festivity. Among the fair sex, too, an unusual degree of interest was 
excited, for marriages were sometimes made as well as banuxins. But 
although its approach was welcomed now with as much waimth as ever, 
it could not dispel the effects, or ease the weight, of the huge mght-maie 
that had settled on the island. 

The shrouds and decks of the Company’s ships were alive with human 
beings, regarding with intense interest the isolated rock they were ap- 
proaching ; the variety of age, sex, colour, and condition, produced but 
little difference in the individual feeling of the moment. The listless and 
delicate female (scarcely to be iccognized, from her long residence in 
voluptuous India , as belonging to the race of active and intelligent Eng- 
lishwomen) raises herself from her couch, and, with unusual excitement 
of mind and body, ascends the poop-ladder without assistance, and, 
regardless of being jostled by the crowd, exclaims, “ Is this really St. 
Helena, and is Buonaparte rea//y here !” The spoiled, over-dressed, jet 
lovely children cling round their dark and turbaned attendants, and 
half-fearful, half-curious, learn from them that a hvrrah-saib of Europe, 
very powerful and very wicked, has been caught and chained down upon 
that reck. 

An English sailor, perched on the yard-arm, calls to one of his mess- 
mates, (who he knew had been a fisherman at St. Helena for some 
time,) wdth — 

cc I say. Bill, this fishing-nook of yours makes a snug berth for old 
Nap, don’t it?” 

“ Aye, I warrant,” says Bill, “ none of his French frogs will he for 
leaping up there after him ; although, for the matter of that, if they 
knew as much about the place as I do, they might leajp to some tunc.” 

** Ha ! ha ! — we all know thou art a clever fellow m thine own con- 
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ccit, Bill ; and I dare say thou thinkest thou could’st scud off with Nap 
stuck upon thy shoulder, waving his little cocked hat as a ‘ good bye to 
ye * to the governor, and all the ships and regiments that are here to 
guard him. Which way would’st thou go ? — fly up into the air, or dive 
into the sea ? on the back of an albatross, or in the belly of a whale ?” 

“ In the belly of a good whale-boat would I do it. Give me a dark 
night, and little Nap on a certain nook that I could name; give me a 
whale-boat of my own choosing, and a trusty fellow or so like thee, 
Ned ; fine weather, some water, grub, and tobacco, not forgetting a’drop 
of the stuff, and if I did not land him in nine days on the coast of 
Brazil ” 

“ Whcu ! Bill, thy tongue travels fast — I’ll pose thee at thy first 
starting : how is Nap ever to get to the certain nook thoil talkest about ? 
What becomes of all the soldiers and sentries, and all the cars and eyes 
on the island — hey, my friend?” 

“ Well, well,” retorted Bill, “ I dare to say that part of the business 
would not be found so hard to master as it looks. If it were a king of 
ours, or such like, instead of this little devil incarnate, what has set us 
all on a blaze, you would sec what I would do.” And so saying, Bill 
turned on his heel. 

But among the captain and his officers, together with the military 
gentlemen and the civilians on board, scarcely a word was breathed : 
there they stood with their spy-glasses glued to their eyes ; an occasional 
.order, or the trying to make out the directions stuck up at different 
'points of the island, in large white letters on black boards, alone broke 
their silence. 

At last, under certain signals, directions, and cautions, the Indiamcn 
anchored; and then, again, after certain permissions and limitations, 
they were visited by boats from the shore, and by those of the ships of 
war. A list of regulations for their conduct was gi\cn, and a gentle hint 
that the shorter their stay, the more agreeable it would be considered by 
the presiding powers. The answers to the questions with which every one 
who came on board was overpowered, the strange stories, the mysterious 
warnings, excited rather than allayed the intense curiosity felt by all. 

“ Pray, Sir,” said the chief officer already mentioned, to a gentleman 
in office, ‘ is it possible to pay a visit to Buonaparte — to sec and to 
converse with him ?” 

“ It is possible, if you can procure the necessary permission, passport, 
and guides. Mine is the passport-office, and I dare say I shall be able 

to manage it for you.” . 

The young man thanked him most w armly, and continued- — 

“ To-morrow I shall not be able to leave the ship ; but if I call on 
you early the following morning ” 

“ One shall be ready for you,” interrupted his new friend. 

In the meantime a movement of the same nature was taking place 
among the captains of the China fleet : they received a promise from the 
admiral that passports should be ready for them on the next morning ; 
and they agreed to go in a body and pay their respects to Napolaon. 

Accordingly, the next morning the captains, in full dress, assembled 
on shore; passports, horses, and escorts were ready; everything was 
conducted in the strictest form, according to the regulations. They 
arrived at Longwood, and were ushered into the drawing-room, the cur- 
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tains of which were very much closed, and it was some time before they 
could see anything, after the dazzling light they had just emerged from. 
In a few minutes a door at the farther end was thrown open, and Napo- 
leon entered. He advanced, they bowed — 

" Quel est votre plaisir?” (that is, “ What do you want?”) 

<c We are the captains of the China fleet which arrived yesterday, 
and are come. Sir, to pay you our respects.” 

“ Your ships are very large, arc thev not?” 

"Yes, Sir.” 

" How many guns do you carry?” 

“ Thirty.” 

Ci And you ?” (to a second.) 

" Am( what ship do you command?” (to a third.) 

And after one or two more abrupt, and not very pointed questions, he 
made a bow*, and exit by the same way he entered. The captains 
moved oil’, mounted their horses, and had a very hot ride back. 

During that day, too, many of the officers and passengers procured 
passports ; some were received and some were not, but all appeared dis- 
satisfied. Nothing, however, could damp the ardour of our friend, 
the chief. He had received that day, during the absence of his cap- 
tain, amongst other visitors, the military officer in immediate attend- 
ance on the person of Napoleon, and had an opportunity of show ing him 
some civilities. A young naval officer had settled to accompany him, 
and horses were to be ready for both at an appointed hour the following 
morning. 

The morning rose most splendidly ; and full of hope and animation, 
and ripe enough for frolic, our young friend landed, and meeting his ex- 
pected companion, they went to the office for the promised passports. 
Alas ! who can describe their consternation and disappointment on being 
informed that an order had just been received from bead-quarters to 
grant no more passports , 'except especially authorized; as the privilege 
had been abused the preceding day, and had become a source of annoy- 
ance to the general . What was to be done ? the case w as hopeless ; 
but as the horses w ere in readiness, it w as decided they should ride up 
to the camp. 

“ At all events,” said the lieutenant, <c you will have an interesting 
ride, and a good tiffin ; and who knows but that you may, after all, get 
a distant view' of the great little man ?” 

With this the chief was forced to be satisfied, and off they w r ent. It 
was not without interest that the stranger, ha\ing reached by the zigzag 
road the tojyof the first hill, observed, by the indication of his compa- 
nion, the residences of Bertrand and Montholon ; from thence the road 
led strait to the encampment, a distance of about five miles from the 
town, at which they arrived between one and two o’clock. Here the 
naval officer, who was well known, and the stranger, met with a kind re- 
ception, and came in for a capital tiffin. 

Our friend, however, soon slipped away, and amused himself with 
strolling in and about the encampment, looking with a longing eye to 
the sufhmit of the opposite hill, where stood Longwood. The side of that 
lull, he remarked, was potato-ground. On descending towards it from 
the eminence on which he stood, he entered a garden where several 
Chinese were busily employed ; they looked surprised at the entrance of 
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a stranger, but when he addressed them m their own language lie quite 
won their hearts, and after a little confab he strolled unquestioned quietly 
along. He left the garden, and suddenly (without probably venturing 
to question himself as to his intentions) threw himself on his hands and 
knees, and began to climb the forbidden hill, under shelter of the large 
and thickly-sown potato plants He reached the summit, and, creeping 
through a hole at the bottom of a hedge, found lmnselt in an outer yard 
opposite the stable, where the hoiscs were getting read} for the empe- 
ror’s afternoon rule 

It so happened that the medical gentleman of his own ship had also 
taken tiffin at a friend’s that day, and aftei wards had, like our hero/ 
strolled out to stare about him His e}e caught the figure of his young 
chief in the garden, and observed it disappear amongst thg potato plants 
on the opposite side From a knowledge of bis disposition, ahd of his 
uncontrollable whim to ha\e an interview with Napoleon, which he was 
aware the order at the passport-office had rendered it impossible foi him 
lawfully to gratify, he felt convinced the young man was about getting 
himself into some serious scrape , and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
down dived the good doctor into the ravine also, and was up the opposite 
side nearly as soon as the chief, but, instead of emerging by the stables, 
he had made his so? tit at the otlici end of the house, nt//it through v Inch 
he boldly walked, (to his own uttci astonishment, and that of everybody 
else afteruai ds ,) and, without question or hindianee, reached the stable- 
yard, and eonfionted the astonished chief 

After a ft w ejaculations, t \pl illations, and representations, the 
doctor was prevailed upon, as Out/ utu thin , to stay anel have i peep 
at the cmpcioi , who, they weie assured, would he out presently to 
take a few turns upon the teirace with Las Gas is, be foie lie mounted. 
Accorehngly they sheltered themselves by the laiscd bank of the terrace, 
from which, when tliev stooped or sat down, they weie not hkelj to he 
observed At last, while peeping ovei, the} beheld two figures slowly 
advancing m earnest conversation fiom the farthei end of the teirace, 
one was bare-headed, but the other woie that identical, small, plain, 
cocked -liat, iu\ci to be mistaken and never to lie forgotten '-this was 
Napoleon lie had on a giecu sin^le-bie asttd coat, with steel buttons, 
each button having a spoiling device and all different , white waistcoat, 
nankeen knee breeches with buckles, and h inelsome silk stockings, care- 
fully put on, and showing to gre it advantage a leg and foot almost cfk- 
minatcly beautiful. Although shoit, Napoleon was will and strongly 
made, and was not then ncail} so tat as lie after w nds became, lus 
appearance was f ti mote striking md dignified tli m the t*\o Lnglish- 
nun expected, then eyes remained rivetted upon him until his neirer 
approach obliged them to dip, and they did not again look up unfil his 
back was turned, and there they waited patiently enough until the 
emperor and Las Casas had again icached the e\ticniit\ of the tenace, 
and had again turned towards them 

44 I tell you what, * said the chief, 44 you may do as vou please, doctor, 
but hang me if I stay here any longer skulking and plawng at bo-pcep 1 
Come, doctoi , follow me, and let us behave as men 1 

So saying, he sprang upon the terrace, and the poor doctor, with a 
heavy sigh, and 44 I see how it will end f ” scrambled up too. 

The sudden appearance of the two intruders brought Napoleon and 
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Las Casas to r. stand ; the latter,, however, immediately advanced and 
met them. 

“ Do you wish to speak to the emperor, gentlemen ?” he inquired, 
politely bowing. 

44 We wish it very much, indeed,*’ said the chief. 

44 If we do not intrude,” said the doctor. 

4c Permit me the honour of introducing you ! ” 

They took off their hats and advanced— it was an interesting moment \ 
the Count introduced them as two English gentlemen ; the Emperor 
took off his hat, bowed very low" and replaced it. A glance of surprise 
and inquiry w as exchanged between him and Las Casas ; but no ques- 
tions as to how they had made their entry in that direction were asked. 
Napoleon, who was in high good-humour, immediately began his ques- 
tioning mode of conversation ; he spoke in French, which was inter- 
preted by Las Casas, but be seemed perfectly to understand without 
interpretation their English replies. 

44 What ship do you belong to ? ” 

44 The Ea&t-Indiaman.” 

44 What situation do you hold ? ” 

44 Chief officer.” 

“ How many guns do you carry ? 33 
44 Thirty-six.” 

44 What tonnage ? 5 3 
44 Fifteen hundred.” 

44 How many men ? 3f 
44 A hundred and eighty . 53 

€( Indeed ! why, you could cope with a frigate !” 

44 We have already done so.” 

44 How? where?” 

44 In the action against Admiral Linois.” 

44 Were you in that action ? ” 

44 Yes, Sir.” 

His ex-Majesty looked glum , and turning to the doctor — 
u What are you ?” 

44 Surgeon on board the same ship/’ 

44 Where were you educated? 33 
u At Edinburgh . 33 

44 You could not have studied in a better school: have you observed 
much of the medical practice of the Chinese? 33 

44 I have had occasional opportunities of doing so . 33 
44 They are very fond of blistering, arc they not?” 

44 Yes, they have recourse to it in almost every complaint . 33 
44 How do they raise the blister ? — by the use of cantharides or by 
friction ? ” 

44 By friction, mostly . 33 

44 What is your general opinion of Chinese medical practice? 99 
46 That it is very indifferent — very far behind the European.” 
Napoleon again turned to the chief officer*—* 

44 What does your cargo principally consist of, besides tea ? 31 
44 Nankeens, silks, and drugs . 33 
44 What is the proportion of tea ?” 

44 Four^fifths of the whole, 33 
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c * Can you name how many chests of .tea you cairy, and Iheir average 
weight 05 ’ 

Twenty-two thousand chests, weighing on the a\erage ninety 
pounds each 99 

This Napoleon repeated with a gestuie of astonishment — “ And at 
how much do you value your cargo ’ 

<c At six hundred thousand pounds ” 

The Emperor paused and took snuff 

“ What othei parts of the East have you youiself visitcds, besides 
China ^ ” 

“ Out Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, beside vari- 
ous islands, and different paits of the coast 

At this moment another party was observed advancing along the 
tciracc, it consisted of General and Madame Montholon, General and 
Madame Bertiand, and a stiangci, whom one of the generals intro- 
duced as a supercargo from C hma , lie had obtained his special permis- 
sion and had arrived with Ins passport The two ladies were hand- 
sondy but not showily ditssed , India shawls of great value, stjlish 
Pausian bonnets, and vuj prctlj well-dressed feet, were not lost upon 
our sea-fanng gentlemen Madame Montholon was elark, with fine 
black ejes, and a countcnmee of much mtelligenee , Madame Bertiand 
was fane r— she was live ly md gi iceful 

N ipoleon addiessed the supcieai^o — “ \ou aic going home from 
China r> ” 

“ Yes, Su ’ 

cc Then, I suppose, jou have maele a voj huge foitunc > 

“ Not Kii/ 1 uge 

cc Not a hundred thousand pounds 
“ O no, Sir » 

“ Eighty thous uul, then 0,5 
Not so much 99 
iC h if ty thousand 

Not won than fortv 99 

“ Not more f why, that s not much> a foitunc Are )ou marlled^ 5, 
‘ c \es, bn ” 

“ Is jour wife on bouid with jou 
“ N o, she is not 
tc Then vvlieie is she ^ 99 
“ She has alie ady le turned to England ” 
cc Diel vou accompany her thither ? 99 
cc No, I did not 99 

tc \\ hat, did vou allow her to go m a ship alone ill that w iv 
iC Ye — es,” said the super cai go, looking a little disconcerted 
Napoleon shook his head, took snuff, and glanced round at the 
two laches, the attention of both, however, was attracted b> something 
on the ground, and Madame Bertrand, especially, was verj busy making 
figures on the gravel with the point of her toe. The conveisation was 
resumed 

€t What is the opinion of the Chinese as to the English navj 
** Sir, I cannot exactly tell jou, I have nevei had an opportumtj of 
ascertaining 99 

“ / fortunately have, 5 interrupted the joung chief. Napoleon turned 
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towards hini: No nation ca*n have a higher opinion of anything 

belonging to another, than the Chinese have of the English navy.” 

“ It shows their good sense,” saul Napoleon; “I, too, have the 
highest opinion of the English navy. Of what,” continued he, address- 
ing the chief, <c of what kind are the Chinese vessels of war?” 

“ They aie large junkt, cairjing fiom three to five hundied men, 
and fiom twenty-five to thirty guns.” 

“ Indeed ! how many would it requite to take an English frigate?” 

<c Thirty would not take her.” 

<c How jou talk! what, thirty, manned and armed as you have de- 
scribed, not take a single frigate ! ” 

u In my opinion they would not take her/’ 

“ Why*?” , 

iC Because the Chinese are ignorant of even the first piinciples of the 
management of a vessel of war; crowds of men are jammed together on 
the decks of their junks, without older or discipline, appealing to serve 
no purpose but that of interrupting: each other, or that of being swept 
away by the well-directed the of their enemy. They have guns, always 
in wretched condition, and shot ; but the latter of all si/es being nu\ed 
together, you will see the men 1 mining backwards and forw aids until 
they can find a shot to fit ~” 

Napoleon interrupted him by laughing, and cued out — Oh 1 enough, 
enough! I yield the point.” 

66 Permit me. Sir,” resumed the chief, “ to relate an oeeuirence wdnch 
will strongly confirm what I have stated. In the jear 1 803, an English 
eighteen-gun-bng was dismasted m a ti/phoott , and m much distress. 
The piratical fleet of junks Ijmg off Macao observed her, and concluded 
she would become an easv piej. They made towaids her; the brig, 
well knowing their character, prepaied as well as she was able. They 
advanced, and fired • she gave them a broadside; and, notwithstanding 
the overpowering disadvantages under which she laboured, in a very 
short time several of the junks were sunk, and the lest made off 
disabled.” 

Napoleon appeared interested by this anecdote. He then asked whe- 
ther the French missionaries in China were getting on m their vocation. 
The chief replied that, u as far as his information extended, those wlio 
could teach somewhat else beside then religion were doing well : those 
among them who vveie masters of languages, mathematics, astronomy, 
&e., were encouraged and permitted to teach; the otheis were rejected.” 

44 Are there any Frenchmen in Canton ?” 

“ Not anf 

cc No! — not one 0 ” 

c< Oh ! I recollect, there is one : the cook of the Factory is a French- 
man.” 

At this Napoleon laughed heartily, and the rest of the party joined in 
his mirth. 

It was now time to think of departing. The supercargo took his 
leave, and, accompanied by the generals and their ladies, left the terrace* 
Our ttvo gentlemen then made their bow. Napoleon parted from them 
^ith much cordiality, repeatedly waving his hand, and saying, 44 Bon 
voyage, Messieurs, bon voyage!” Down plunged the two culprits 
amongst their friends, the potatoes, under whose shelter they were ena- 
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bled to reach the bottom, tis they had ascended, unpoi cened, although 
sentinels were pacing about m all directions On looking up they per- 
ceived Napoleon and Las Casas obseiving them with great attention 
Thej reached the encampment in safety, and, as their horse-> weic put 
up in different directions, the v parted, agicemg to waive all ccrcmonj , 
and each to m ike the best of Ins wa\ 1 he officers, who, when our 
fnend had left them, had just finished tiffin, hid now just began dmnei 
(no wondci provisions were getting soaicc in St Helen i) r I lie stiangei 
w is ag un bospit iblv mv lied m , but, f >1 go h! re as ms ol lus ow n, civilly 
declined, took leave of lus fnend, the n iv il lieutcnmt, and mounting 
Ins hoist, gillojud aw i\ 

lie spaitd not whip 01 spui , and ah ml seven m the evening rciched 
the town lie went to the house of the well known InNpPable Jew of 
St Helena, and w is no f soil) t) find him c I f m Ins eomf nttblc pulom, 
assisting lus fan daughter m the duties of the te i table A thundering 
rip it the dooi ? — i i ip so 1 md and unusuil, that the master of the 
house himself rose up t i msvvci it \pult) 

4 Pi vs , Sn , e in v on mv < mv inf nm ill n e m c cm mg m ofhe er of one 
of the t ornpmv’s ships \\h> his been ridin^ ih mt the e untiv to ela\ — 
i vei\ \omg inm,diesscd in i blue suitout < o it, n mkecn trow ^ei s, and 
a blue v civet w mU it, w ith sm u t ^ del d m^lm^ buttons on it 
tC No, Shir,” s ud the ti e mblin^ lew c \ u il ^ 011111)1” 

‘Aoilnu neithei stennm h ml ot mv sue h poison 0,5 
44 No suiely, Shu 55 

44 Have )ou an) visiteis this evening ” 

u No Shir not at pieshent A mid ym Iff e to \alk 111, Shir, and 
take a dish of to 1 

44 ?xo, I think von Good night ” 

44 I vish \ on a ui\ good night, Slur,” and the Tew ge ntK closed his 
door 44 Shut up eveiv vmdnv in de house md evei\ eloor , and give 
me some te 1, gnl , ten n\\ tongue is ffr\ v id de lies l have been telling 
I si),” continued he ,( vemg tlu culpi it, cc v hei e hive \ou be 11 vul voui 
sm irt velvet \ ustc oat md v 0111 AT ff test button^ > A h it h iv e veu 
been at to-day 0 IT irk 1 don’t \ou lieu ’ thev ue going ripping at 


e\ei> door 111 de street \ hit hash been e e m itte 1 

A candid explmition of the while immecli xtelv ensued Tlu gooel 
Jew sighed, shook lus head, and tumid up lus eves, but his d lughter, 
in spite of her filitl sympathy, ippe tied v istU t > injov the aiivtntuic 
At tour o’clock the next morning mu tnend was ehstui bed from his 
sound slee]> and comfoitiblc be el bv the Jew, who came liteiallv to turn 
him out, and to get him on bind without del i\ He w is just ditssed, 
wiappeel up 111 a clo \k, and about t ikmg leivi of his woithv host, when 
the purser of one of the ( ompany’s ships icqiusted uhmttanee 1 
have come cxpussl) to tell yem,” s ud Ue, uielressm^ tlu ehiel, 44 to slip 
off as fast as jou possibly can , nets aie li)ing loi vou m evei) di 
rection ” 

In a few minutes after this hint oui friend was on the p ttv An 
Indiaman’s boat, but not belonging to lus own ship, had just leached it, 
and landed the steward to look dter his maiketmg 0> , 

44 I sav, my good fellows, give me a cast on bo ud the , will vou 
44 Ay/ ay, Su— come along” And m a very shoit time he drew 

May — vor. xbi no. cl\i 1 
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free breath on Ins own deck Dn'svn he dived into Ins cabin, got rid of 
his ihoie-tiapi, and at his usual houi w as demurely pacing the deck, 
and giving his accustomed nidus The dot toi , w ho had got safe on 
hoaid tin. piccedmg ivunng, and lu , exchanged glances, hut nothing 
niore. A good hicaklast, at wliu h nutlui ot then appetites seemed to 
fail them, sucticdi d , and ninncdi itely aftirwauL the usual signal an- 
nouyeed tin captain’s boat Ashe pissid along tin deck he beckoned 
to his conscious chief, and the) event together into Ins cabin 
“ Wcu con at Longwooil )esteiday ,m 
“ Yes, bn ” 

“ "Without a pascpoit 
“ Yes ” 

And then cunt a lit tic c \ph non on tin pul of tin capta n, couiluil- 
mg with — “ And tin vvoist of it is, 1 have been duluing all flic morn- 
ing that Mm ntui left tin ship the whole da\, and that tluicfoic it could 
not have been vou \\ hit’s to he dom — V puisi — “ 1 must git an 
older iiom < ui lomniodme to be oil nistmtl) with m\ coii'-oit, ox they’ll 
nab \ou to a ecitamtv ” 

Avva) went the capf nn and got the <1 sued otdu r lhc t bun tket, 
when the) have St llilmi, alwa\s pioceed luinu m pans, not in a both 
By tin time ihe i lptun letuinid on hoaid ill was ieid> to wugh, and 
hi noon tin) and thm i msoitvuu r li<hiK svviltlv uvav fiom tin spill- 
hound lsie ot St Helen i, m whu li <is man) '•ti iti^c spirit seemed to 
have been suddcnK (onjuiul up is e 1 1 „ unboiled m thi “ vexed Jlu- 
inoothes ” 

Tin stoi) began to he bu//ul about tin ship m all dnpis, mil with 
manv curious md valuihli additions, umil it HUlid down into <i ngulu 
and well-spun yam “ 1 ^ nil Bill, tin St Helena hvhei man, with 

a si) leu t> lus n essniati, m uteunei to tlmr foinui umvusitum, 
“ what do vou think of nn si burn now, — no such difficult job luv — 
when people can w ilk likt sp m s i p to Longwooil, and down tiom Long- 
w owl, and among the stiblis, and thiough tin house, and then st md 
talking at then < ni, as though tin \ wcu hulk 1 pi oof, on ail opi n tei- 
race Isa), whit bicunc tint el i) of all the < i,t s and cai \ on tlic 
island 

But after this time mw and stuetu legnlatiom wuc cnfotcid 'ilu 
affair was not a little enjoved wlien propu 1> undirstood h) the ivile and 
liio couit . but vu belli a it was the hist and last amusement of the kind 
which was afforded them 
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lircoi LFCTIONS or KEAN. 

HIS APPT ARAM I r\ LONDON (1814), AM) ANI CDOTrs OF TIIF 
AC I OR AND III? MAN 1 ROM THAI PJ IUOJ) JTO HIS DIAII1, 

Ivi an s appeal nice m tlu metropolis, though generally attributed to 
Dx Drill y , Mas, in fact, only mdueetly effected by huu The tragedian 
was m eaily life a strange mixture of peisc v e ranee and carelessness In 
1804 or 1805, when lie w is strolling under the burners of Livnotk, mil 
acted at Wudon, Ik unimmud himself m his he n$ fit hills — “Xalcorw, 
Mi Kern, Ins fust <i])))( ir me c since lnssc\eic indisposition It ap- 
pears, tlu i of ore, tli it at the e uly a^c of seventeen, he knev\, uid prac- 
tiseei all the little aits tli it in such i life eieate i tempdi nv ^distinction 
In the lattei Near, he was st rgc -man igci for old Simpson (i strolling 
ill m rger, of as nun h notoriety in his spheic, is c\en r I ite Wilkinson 
was in his) , uid hills, ^ t r 1 1 evtiul, show that Kean ncdcctcd nothing 
tint could give weight to Ins e\ci turns, 01 di iw attention to his efforts 
He applied e mtmualh to the London theaties, but Ins letters weic, as 
unsupported ipplu itions gemially arc, answer d by a polite negatnc 
Di Diuiv mentioned lve ins talent to Paseoe Grenfell, \l P , then one 
of the committee of Dimv leu the itie, ml t > the 1 ittei gentle mm’s 
pcisevei me , it is 1 1 1 it th Linden public ue indebted 1 >i tlu de light 
Ki in’s inns s ) 1 )ig elloi de d the m Mi ( nt nfe 11, h v\> c i,e n\ went 
a^ fn as getting a competent pul u appoiited t> witie s the utu’s 
clients at Dou hestei still his influence must hive been powerfully u e d, 
for those who know tlu routine of oui n ition d the ities i c iw ue th it it 
ise\ticmcl\ i ue tli it mv muigu can be m In cl to send 120 mile s foi 
the put pe> of Htiig e)tu ict )i onlv 1 w a lu matinee c\cn the else 
of Miss f Jiee, wh> h iel the Hummeiiel u on of Mr II nicy, uid, oi 

course, her si^tc \ M im it w is known the ed lev iccemcd m any 

dc finite arrange me lit, until the 1 Ue Mr C ilu dt c mid kill two buds with 

one stone, uul bv ^om^ to B witness at one ) mmev tuc peiform- 

anee s of the 1 d\ m qiu>tio l, hei sister \mu, ml i Mi S , who 

w is then in tie itv f u tii^idy at Diun line l\e m, ii apply in^ 
for situations m London, letened to mim prisons besides Di Diuiv , 
and tit the pe i md in question, the dost of 1M I, kid written to l Histoid 
(Olympic theatie), C ir iutlu r s ( Roy ilt\ ) uul Bi iih mill) (Suney) 
Thus, then, st mds tlu aeeou it — tithe im (unite iiuumstwe of Di 
Diur\ Ik nig accpr unfed with Mi Grenfell lnueh w is ovnig, but to 
the sound jeid^nienl of Mi Vine Id, Keans mcu^ w is itlnbut ibk fui 

so anxious w is he t > ippe u uul so t > ihdenf of his pikers, tint he 

wunlelhaM pi ry ed Ilu h ttd uul Hukepini the fust iu lit, it stub in 
absurdity lire! lucn propi^eel to Irim \moig P e persons to whom Kean 
hid refeired in many of his ippheations foi uggnmnt, m iv be men- 
tioned tlu late General Sn J tints Doyle, Mi A c hin\. Mi , 

and Ins relatives, a family then of much import me it Clonmel, uul 

* The time th it h id il ipst d bt tw c » n his 1 ist e i 1 t iti >n t > IX u \ 1 m% uul Ins 

appe u nice was manv months tor In wrote m, is it is ttimed, tiorn I vetei 

about the eaily put of the summu oi 181 1, uted iirsi m Hondo i, J muni 26th, 
1814. Ills tng igement at the Olympic was so nearly &ottlod ? that Llhstou threats 
ened him with an action for breach. 

h 2 
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who were theirfeelves engaged in the private theatricals at that time 
peculiar to the sister kingdom ; Ann of Swansea, whose judgment, 
being herself of the Kemble family, might have been considered valu- 
able, and, lastly, to Mis. Jordan*. 

The state of the theatie was such that an) thing piomising a chance 
of even temporal v 01 modeiate attraction would ha\e been caught at 
with eagerness. Comedy thov found would not diaw, — though they 
boasted that season of the names of Elliston, Munden, Bannister, Dow- 
ton, Oxbeiry, Knight, Lovegio\e, lush Johnstone, Wrench, Decamp, 
Wallack, and Wewit/er, Miss Kell\ , Mis. Davison, Mis. Edwin, Mis. 
Glovei, Mis. Spaiki, Mis. Orgei, Miss Mellon, and Mis. Horn, (with 
many others;) — a phalanx of talent, that, though no (honker, I fear our 
hco theatres cai\ne\ei again hope tom ah With this comedy company 
Drni)’s benches wcie unfilled Biaham, T. Phillips, Bellamv, Smith, 
Master Barnett, Mrs. Dickons, and Mis. Bland, could not attract them 
to an opera; nor Mrs Battley, Rae, Kavmond, Pope, Wioughtnu, and 
Sowerhy, to a tinged) -though one ftom the pen of Colei idgt had been 
produced, with every aid that the theatie could afford it Then greatest 
reliance immediately beloie Kean's appeal mice was on “ Lodoiska 99 t 
and their Chnstmas pantomime 

Under these cneumstances, it is hard to conceive whv Kean should, 
after once having been engaged, have been tieated in the mannei gene- 
rally supposed. The fact ot his having acted with some duplu it) as 
regarded his tieat) with Elliston mav have done somewhat, and cci- 
tainlv his own shrinking mannei moie* lie loitered about the doors of 
the theatre or waited in the passage or ante-ioom, like one who had no 
right thine; and though lie endiued main a lie ait pang, vet he was not 
purposely neglected. In this woilcl, thepoweihd m any class do not 
(perhaps the) cannot) walk out of the rail-ioad of custom to bung 
patient ment from the shade 

A stranger in the portcr’s-room of a theatre io)al, gentle reader, is 
generally looked upon as a “ suspicious poison ’ and mhjii becomes sub- 
ject of general inquiry amongst the gossips of the theatie; but Kean 
was not unknown, though his pin po sc was; he* w as known to Airs. 
Bartley, for he had played Glenalwm to her Lady Randolph, <Ac. , he 
was known to Rae, to Elliston, to T. Dibdm to Hughes and Ovbcn), 
intimatelv * the two latter aclms knew Ins powers well, but Hughes, who 
had had the latest evidence of them, was himself but a novice m the 
theatre, having only appealed two months he foie Kean. Seveial ill- 
natured stories have been currently repeated lespecting the insults Kean 
received, hut h>s sensitiveness made him misconstrue much, and, humble 
as his manner was, it was tiuly a ptmal humility . It has been said that 
he had no dressing-room assigned lum : tins is untrue; he did not choose 
to dress in the place allotted him In Air. Wroughton (then the stage- 

* I believe it is true that Mrs. Jordan was exceedingly dissatisfied when she found 
that he (Kean) was cast as her Don Felix in a piovtncial theatre ; but she utter* 
wards spoke very flatteringly of his talents, and told him he might mention her name. 
Poor Kean, in telling this, said, with moie vanity than good taste, “ She did it be- 
cause she hated the Kembles:’* it diass not appear, however, that any body ever 
took* the trouble to ask her any questions. 

f I have no record to refer to as to the number of nights; but this melodrama 
was repeated ad nauseam ; and to the remonstiances ot those who held free admis* 
sions, the reply was, it was the only thing that brought money. 
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m magei ) , and in Judge on went to the supernumerancs’-room and dressed 
theie, but though, onlv the d vy previous t> Ins ippt trance, lie. hid 
uccivcd a Utter fiom his tlu itue d fnends advising him tganist his 
rash attempt though Mr Kn ^ht had volunteered his opinion that 
“ Mi Kean hid better piss bis evenings m the front, tiymg to mipi >vc 
lmnself bv witnessing the pt rforni me e ot good utors — though Mr. 
Rie had passed lnm in the 1 til without leeogiusmg h in — though the 
committee had sud “ hr could nit do though i eertain sit of undei- 
lmgs hul christened him, m then joeulmtv, “Mr Vmold s haul b ir 
gun, Ive'm w is not a hi ill / dispiritc. l stung m ljcut md mind* he 
eeitamlj was, but the m^ht be fore Ins ippe nance he sud, cc Let me 
on eset my foot before the flo it (✓ * the sti^e liglits), and 111 let them , 
see what I am 55 In faet, he hid one n ieit ittnbutc of gt mufe — its irre- 
piessibihty illital uid dl mi igined slights (and lie w is always too 
ipt to mi igme the existence of neglect Invards him, onlj eonfnmed 
Ins ic solution, lu did not come tlieie meiclj to appeu, lu e ime there 
ti succeed, he nlud on his own piwcis md on tlu public judgment, 
nul tlu little, submissive, meek, md flight ned m in th it bid rehearse 1 
Mi>lock w is wh U\ 1 st when he a^mmd the gibeidine mei btaiel 
\ e l \ little mte lest appeared to 1 e c \e ite d m the tlu itu , it the call of 
“ list nuisu i tlu commencement of tlu (\iiture, tlu fust peeper 
tin ugh tlu mil un umounec l tlu tut ot iN btm^ i “ ^hy ilonm^,’* 
w lne h w is r< pi re <1 to bv a YV h it did \ u ( \pc e t 1 then 11 he nothing till 
hdf pine,” mtnii itin^ th it tlu p ml mimic night atti ict, hut tlu ne\V 
tia^i di in would not On went Ru is B ni ), m m ( spe e i il ill humour, 
md the i ulv sums < 1 the pi l\ vuil ilt ge thei e n u ted w nil i listless 
md c mlcssspii t \t list tlu prompter give tlu wmd “ "So 3” to 
tlu c ill h u , md lu w e nt t > tlu ^iien i mi t ) e ill Shvlot k t > ln& dut\ , 
hut Shvloe k v\ is n it m the ice n i h m, md h uln t lu < n then the boy 
went up to the dre sin^ i nm th it h d luen dlitted t> tlu “ new gn- 
1 1 e ru iii” lu w is not tluie Some wlnt limned it this nregul mt\ , the 
i ill boj w is burning hick ti re p it the tut, when he s iw Shsluek 
tindng ri idv it the pi u i it which he w is to m ike his entrmee, is 
in dut> b no d, the v mug tuneti nur \ sud \ < u ii eilled, Sii ” 1 h ink 

v >u, ” w is the icplv , md th st v ci tlu onl\ wolds (sue those of 
Shiksp^au) tint Kc m uttiud hit nuht, until the end of the fouith 
ee t, Shv loe k s 1 i^t scene St ige flight (which his been eompaxed t .> 
st i sickmss) he eeitunh dul n >t sutler iiom , he die ided the guen- 
l nm mou thin i tlious mil uidienees , the pent up li >pes of veils weie 
now too in u lulfdment f n him t> know the t iste of Je ir ” S ccm 
3id, A( t 1 Sin loe k uid li n moenered, his l ( ee ptioi\w as eoichal, 
not i iptuious, lie ick now keloid it l itlux -dt^htlv , uuibe^m tlfrwin^s 
(t ( stage entimees) were not > cr eiowded, though it is eommon for 
tlu actors to come to ^ee i new one’s fust sum , howcvei, “ come one, 
come all,” — it matured little then , “ he had got Ins foot to tin float ” 

* If it was worth while to n une mdiv ldu ils w ho ns Irish Johnstone sud, we 
dtrkhng in then lefulgent obsiuutv whit in odd list ot 1 idles and gentlemen could 
he given who did not lenu nbti him md wondeiod vvheie he came fiom tip to the 
i>hth J inuarv, 1«14„ hut wi o in tin m ml sol Much unused tlun fnends bv the 
anecdotes ot where tlu y had hist met Mi Kean, md t > whom they had hist ad- 
dressed the advice under whuh he was ultimately tngaged 
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Kean bewail to bostn himself the instant B i^amo left the stage, he was 
waiml} appluudcd it tin lines 

" It It in citch him once upon the hip, 

I will teed 1 it the uu n nt giutlgc I be u him 
When he icplied to \ntonio’s sneer, 

‘ Is \oui gold and sd\ei ewis and i mis ^ 

“ I c mnot till — I mike it bleed as list, — * 
there was 1 vujchh r uid xppl him , the Mine went well, and as the act 
loll, a eoimdim wlii hid been looking on went into the green-room 
<? comedian who is Iron It, m hi^ pceuliai w ilk, m adnni lhle u toi and 
addressing ^nm om who hid juM enter d, ^ud, 4fc I ^ ij 1 lie’s got a 
bind \\g f uid h ml, did //n/ eve i ^jn’otk in i hi ick w 0 ” Lins 
is not quott d \s ui list ui c oi lll-nnuie, \ i it was not nd in th it "'pi 
lit, but as a ]n or 1 c 1 w h it i Hi^ht impulsion hid been m ide on the 
mind of t lie i t t m question b> tlu new tii^idiui Si i \ 1 > k dies not 
leapjK ir until Scene I m tlu si t md u t , ind, ol coiuse it w is e\- 
] c e te cl Ivi n wr h h i e ^ i c nt ) tlie giecn i ) mi Ho low is t hi jno 
tensions might hive bun, hid lie eh ie si 1 c would tliue have been 
c ungi itulati d in Ins mi it , fi i hulls as the aetns oi tne tluatn 

ro\al, Duns lane, im^ht Ik snqjuUil el wuhm tow uds the mteilopei, 
thes w ould not h is c b c n w rntmg m sue li m o ltw ml m irk < t ih u iu y , 
but Kean prowled ibout he lnnd the ^enie^, didn’t tequui the attention 
of the c ill h \,hi was t his post wlun wilted In Ins speech t) 
Jessie i (Mis lilt d) hi s is mm h ippl uulcd, mil tlu uiduiue li id 
beconu ivtiinuls ittcntisi , slueh w u putuultilv sho ui hs then lp- 
probation it hmcsitmths ^ ne , w hi n their pi uidits must be considered 
rathei is i si^n of tlien g nci il Mit section thin as e\tort(d hs his de- 
liver} of 

‘ S ile bind s lie find, — 

A piosirt) nevci stile in tin tty mind 

Act 3 eommciK ed, B iss mi >, \ntomo, and Gi iti mo, and, m t ict, all the 
cliaraetus sau Shjlock, J \ h il, Sal umo, and S damn, we le cjmetK seated 
ill the gret n room, when tl dread i mihle « t niter tted ])1 uuhts burst 
on tin neirs — “ A^am 1 mi 1 1 JP U it e ould it he not “ fJ ho covdd 
it be ° 9 foi of that there w is now no doubt 1 he me tn-ioom s\ is ele ued in 
an inst mt, and e ver> eh ir u te i w as at the w mg to look it “ the little man m 
the bind? wig,” who was i igmg like i lion mill gi eat si cue with T ubal 
the a])])lause w is, consult i mg the scanty nmnbei of the audience, pro- 
digious^ as Oxbeiiy veiv drolls said, “ IIoss the devil so few of them 
kickul up sn/i a row vs as maivellous f ” Vt the end of this si uic Kean 
ran xq^s-tuis to the room where he had dressed to xsoid his congratula- 
tory and in the deep reeesses of Ins own pioud lie u t bur} Ins jo^s If 
appeared to those who weie unused to Kean’s enunciation* th it he had 
be< umo hoarse from exertion, but m fact he was nc^er m better \oiee 
However, after him went Messrs Raymond and Arnold, one bearing negus 
and the other oranges , and believe me, u my penisive public,” the fact 
of those great functionanes having done this proves that the impression 

^ It was a bitteily cold Tnght, the house not half full, and the galleries, winch 
were almost empty until half-past eight, had been, as twenty }ears ago they generally 
were, rather noisy. 
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he had made was hy no means a slight one The trial scene (though 
highly applauded) wasiathci an inti-clnnix in (fleet ^nth, in fut,it 
always was, for Ins ^e out with Salanio an el Tuhil was so overwhelming, 
that nothing could exceed it Shslotk ends m the fourth ict, and bc- 
foie the play was over, Ivc in h id left flic theatre y 

Mi Arnold had long e njoj ed the reputition of hem^ one of the best 
judges of ae ting m 1 upland, jet lie was ti amine 11c cl ind not allowed to 
exeicise Ins discretion it Dim v -1 me fen , notwit list uirhng wh it in tliese 
dajs would have been tumid he in’s “ triumph ml uklo^,” he was 
coldly announced to re ippeu on tli it <1 ij week 

But what was the le cling at the uv d the die ) for^he it known m those 
days, ]>rc \ ions to the union, m is it lias been mou poclicallv expressed, 
“ Beloit Covent ^ndcntlu it i c h ul m u i u el l)iui)*-l ne*’ 
there w is ge ncr ill\ as nine li anxietj djsp] ijeel i > know how a new pei- 
formcr suecccdcel at the otlici house is m Ins own r l lie ]>e rse ns de pute el 
v t poi te d process, “ 1 1 1 it it had <j)iu \ci\ w e 11, but th it it t mil lu’t do 
one of tin persons who delisted this jnel^nunt lung a pmtominnst, 
w ho ne \ e i h id, md up to this li >ui ne i i ins / hn w ml upon the* 
Ft lge Tneleed, il mou lnstmees wue raided el the 4 lid lilts ot the 
members of the profession in juel^n of o ie ti t)iei,it is diode d hy 
tli it of — , m ut )i it Dims 1 me th it then nhscu ( , hut who 

lose ndneetls tin mil 1\ mk ip\ e u me e m\i ^ itpei elh th it flu* 

new ti i^e eh m li ie 1 t d nt, hut t) n line him 11 tin s unc hie ith w ltli 

mu h i n m is ^ mm w is lithe ul< us 

f he <ml\ time I e e t h ud I hn he mbit -p ik n li s u it rn il w ts 
he f ne ( mil urns ii id sun lliil u el , lie ^ ml cc 1 must ^ > ni \ If, i >1 1 

e m’t foim m ulc i of wli it ne is , the \ tell i 1 th it he s hi e John 

Bolo^n i,” ilut, tbit the wut 1 ef tins uticl mu t cmfess ho is 
am i/e d never t > h i\e lie ud me nt ne d m im old 'pi ntu \ct those 

m h ) hive seen B >] d J u m w ill >w n h w sti d n ^ t h nsnhl line 

w is, and th it he i 1 w is no t elidnn )im l In tlu e mpuisen e mid 
Boh^na h i\ e spoke n i w e 11 is h k te d n > e no I h iv e\i i sun ( ould 
foi a moment hive cemipe te 1 with linn 

h otw ith t uidng tlie e fh e t pi eh e e il In Mn 1 n k > unw lllnOs is the 
wie itlr of ge mus u( >i eh el to the hn>\ < f i hi m e i , th it the it w is no 
ucmi il fee im^ m the ill u il e lull s ot i in nte i mmd h i\ it)^ i isc u unon^sf 
tliem, until alte l his pe liorm me e et Ur hnel 

The anteelotcs th it follow line been thrown to^etlui to uel others 
hereafter informing m ostun ite oi hi chnieter is i mm, or to ti u e 

the stc ps of tlu u tor 1 iom the J mull's oi to th it of 1^1?, 

hdnnuid he m a is tlu u < >1 the British st i e , anel whit inn he 

ie ckoiuel most nolle e ihh m this n itum ot sh >pl e e pe rs n th i* l*is meh- 

vidiicil t dents die w mou, ami f » the cxeitionof th m t dents he him- 

self re c cived moi o, th m m\ fhm pm fount is th it e ) ex steel with him 

His hooks show a sum mails iui gug 10 000/ i sen ioi eighteen 
years How w ith Ins active life so s v-t i sum could line been expended ■ 
for he* nevet gambled — is one ot the things th it them who knew him best 

* lie* uafke l te> the theitie to pi iv mil < u i ie 1 hts u tt lunik 

f 1 im not iw ti t th it am pe i son e»l note in the ]ie>Uss on w is m tlu hou*e on 
the night of Ins debut; vei\ diftcnnt \v is the idling on tht tnsr ifp* lrtnte ot 
JMacready, among the peisenis pit v cut that m & bt, (Oct 181t ) were Kean, 
Bannister, Betty, Ba,e, and \ oung. 
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can nevei cease to wonder at lie had some silly habits of display, —such 
as travelling on all occasions m a cairiage and lour, — but his household 
expenses were always on a model ate scale , jet, a lew days bclore his 
death, he was m danger of an artest for a sum not exceeding 100/ 

Injury or insult stmek deep into Kean’s lieait , and though he seldom, 
m woid--, bctiaved his triumph when in aftci years lie met those who had 
scolied 01 sc omed him, yet ovei Ins looks he did not hold ecpial mastery, 
and if once tin cup went round, Ivcan could not always lcstnun Ins ft cl- 
ings fiom hnding \ent m language 

Some one 01 two years afu 1 his metiopolitan debut, he was engaged 

m the circuit of Mi J C His success was immense, and he 

received nightly half the mcipts of the house , the amount vautd of 
course according- to tlie size of tlie flu atre s, hut the average exceeded 50/ 
per night , Kean’s share wa^ bi ought to him t ich night, afti i the plav, 

by Mi J C , to whom how c\ei nothing could induce him to 

speak one word , but w ith a eloggt dness that appi aicd pic mcclit ittd, w lien 
the well-known knock came to the door of lus clussing-ioom, he always 
said aloud to his attend nit, “ A I tt, so wh it that man wants ” lu us 
rolled on, and time, which generally strengthens our attachments and 

weakens our asperities, bi ought Mi J — C and lve m m content, 

(about 1827,) when the once flourishing mm igcr, striek' n by sonows 
and by \ears, was h tlmg the, pangs of poverty lus own exei turns c mild no 
longer aveit. Ins theaties had passed into other hands, and as ail actoi 
Ins services w ei e not required Ivt m c une into a town when Mi C — 
was sojouj mug, and lie applied to the ti igediui to pi i\ one ni^lit foi his 
benefit Kean consented , tlie night w i^ fixed foi tin mu afui Ixuin’s 
engagement home nights picvious to its occurrence, lie, with some ol 
the actors of the company, nut at a tayern in the town , the loom yy is a 
public one, yvhere the comedians and in my of the petrous of the 
theatre occasionally assembled, tlieic, on the oc e tsion m epic stum, was 

Mr C , the jest went lound, not unacc ompanicd yvith the bowl, of 

course , and tlie ci-clev mt mauagei, thinking all forme i ill fee ling lmric d, 
rose, made a spi och allusive to Kern’s gene rosity, and aeejuimted the 
company that Kean having knoyv n him m lus prospc rity , h id c oust nted to 
jilay gratuitously foi Ins benefit This w is lecuved yvith loud acelama 
tions, amul which Kean rose, (and those yvlio y\cie present ait as little 
likely to foi get the cxpiesMon at his countenance at that moment as in 
any of his eliamatie tnumph^,) and s ud, “ Don’t let us misundei stand 
one another, I am bound to you by no ties from fonner acquaintance, 

I don’t play for you because, you was once nnj m mager, oi a managei 
If ever man deserved Ins destiny, it is you , if ever thcic was a f nnily of 
tyrants, it is yours, I do not play for you from fonner friendship, but I 
j>lay foi you because you aie a fallen man ” The erfect was elcctncal, 
but the person to whom it was addressed pocketed the affront and the ie - 
ecipts of the night in question, which were verv great Kean explained his 
conduct thus — 1 believe I may say exactly in these words “ I am sorry 

that to I forgot myself, but when me and mine were da? tint} that 

fellow lefused to let asubscr ption foi me be entertained m the theatre ” 
One erf Ins greatest peculiarities was to disappoint expectation by act- 
ing, in some known instance, entile ly at vai lance with his friends’ anti- 
cipations Fiom his reputed geneiositv, many have imagined that he 
would, with ample largess, repay all favours conferred upon him m the 
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days of Ins obscurity, but where expectancy stood behest, he was 
most often found w niting To the paity who lent him half-a-qvnu a on 
Ins wedding-day, he some ytais afterwards returned tliat amount with 
“ Mr Kean’s compliments, vet be /oalouslv everted himself, and 
])roeured i three years engage mint fen one person (who was uniccom- 
mended by tilent), cn ibled that pci son to proceed to the theatre pro- 
perly eepuppe el at Ins (Mi he in’s) expense, md Implied other kind- 
nesses ujion that melivulu tl — lor what ; t ike the tragedi m’s own words 

“ xs it Richmond when I walked down to pi i\ there for one 

ni^lit, sent by Sims , [ w is to hive ten shilhnq s for playing , the re- 
hearsal was calleel at ten , I s it up all night it the*IIirp, for I hael nef 
lodging, md st irted it siv m the moiling About nine o’clock I was 

e lossmg Richmond Gieen, and was observed by # anel*m\ited to 

bieakfist, hun^iy enough I w is, md I bid not one halfpe hny about 

me, I bre iklaoteei md dincel with , acted like a liojan, and 

then walked back to London with my earnings (minus a pai ting-glass 
it Rieliinoncl) T shall ncvei forget tlie imitation or the invite r — hi ? 
e/a/, <[Ui cito cl at 

Poor Ke m, pi oh ibly mi igining that, wilh the multitude, it might 
f n om the fiction of his I tom in cdin ition,w is pi one to the quot ition of 
el issk al commonplaces, and a stoiy tolel of R Phillips (his scci ctary ) 
shows how much this we ikm>s w is lemuked by lus associates Kean 
v\ is it some nocturnal vi^d, mil Phillips waiting lor him, when this 

colloquy irc>M 

7 imr tn ; tn the rnoinin j 

Phillips - “ W utc 1 , whit \\ is \Ir Ive tn doing when iou left the 
room ^ 

Jf aitf i — “ PI i\ mg the pi mo, sir md singing ” 

Phillips u Oh, come, lie’s ill light, then ’ 

Qn u t i j t t tu 

Phillip — “ \\ hit’s Mi Ke m doing now J 

Jf ait( j “ AT il m^ i e e e h Mr, tb jut Sh ikspe ire 

Phillips “ lie’s Lgttum (hunk , v m el bettei oidci the carriage 

IT til } i^t tu > 

Phillips — c< \\ h it s he it n >w ^ ’ 

Jf ait< t lie ’s t dkm^ 1 itm mi ’ 

Phillips “ Hun lu is dtunl 1 l uist get lnm aw a\ ” 

Kem was une tit mi m ins teni] e r, i id the a— oentes of Ins lowei 
carous ils wen ilw iv s doubtful whether he would be offended or 
pic ised with then iumili mtv lleinin i hiss sm^ii, wV:> duel sonit 
years since w is m u quaint uue oi tlie tiige dim’s, lu toofc i.yubhc- 
liouse m A illu is stieet, Sti md, md climbed the si^n to “Rich ml 
tlie 1 lmd ” At this house Ke m it one tune resented much, and had on 
^eveial occasions noticed one lullei, a v e nti doepnst md miime Kem 
was told that 1 idle r mutated him among othc t s idnnr ihl\ , but the mimic 
(hearing in mind probably the storv of Ihndtison and Cianiek) always 
omitted hn poitraiture when he s iw the great oiigmal present One 
evening, however, Keau came into the mom after 1 idler had commenced 
Ins imitations, which were announced, m i suit of concert-bill, to he fit 
Mathews, Emery, Knight, Banuistci, A oung, Kemble, and Kean f 
The tragedian took his seat, and Pullet proceeded, Kean tapping the 
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table ever and anon in token of approbation. Fuller paused before he 
attempted the last imitation; but Kean looked approval, and he essayed. 
Before Fuller had enunciated five lines, Kean threw a glass of wine in his 
face ; a scuffle ensued, in the course of which Kean said if he thought 
he was such a wretch as Fuller depicted, he would hang himself. 

Another night, at the Ilarp, a set of eountiy actors were assembled, 
and among them one Amlerton, from Liverpool, a person who soon after- 
wards made his appearance as an imitator at the Colung. Kean and 
some fiiends came in. Andeiton, who had played Ratcliff to his Richard, 
at Manchester, addressed him, but Kean did not appear to recollect him, 
and sat apart with bis fiiends, discussing 44 potations pottle deep.” 
The society assembled at the Ilarp on this occasion delighted in the ap- 
pellation of 4<r The Screaming Lunatics,” and eveiy one present was 
expected, by 44 song or i eolation," to pro\e his claim to the title of a 
brother of the older. Andcrton, when called on, gave imitations, wisely 
omitting any attempt at the dramatic lord of the ascendant; the heroes 
of the Harp, however, were by no means satisfied - 44 Kean, give us 
Kean !” echoed fiom all side's. Stung b\ Kean's non-recognition, An- 
derton essayed and imitated him in Bet tram: those who icmembered 
the scene at Iligman's anticipated a row, and one of the tragedian’s 
friends said he should lca\e the loom, foi he would not sit and hear the 
greatest living genius dcgiaded by a mountebank. Kean looked at his 
friend with the most piotound contempt, and then, in the \ en tone 
w it li which he w as wont to enunciate 44 Wmteiton ! fiom behind the 
scenes, in the 44 Iron CheM," exclaimed, 44 Viuleiton !” adding, 44 I didn't 
sec you ; why didn’t \ou speak to me vv hen 1 came in?" and the imi- 
tator and the imitated finished the night in each other’s company. 

I know that for jears he felt annojed by Reeve’s imitation, and he 
absolutely tpianelled with Oxhervj for giving a burlesque of his la^t 
scene of Sir Giles, in Teieza Tomkins yet, some' months befoie 
Kean’s death, Mis. Yates's father (Mr. Brunton) took the Richmond 
Theatre for a benefit ; Yates plajed Sylvester Daggerwood, and adveitLed 
and gave an imitation of Kean, who, on the night, was sitting as usual 
in his box, immediately o\er the stage laughing, applauding, and ap- 
parently enjojing the performance. 

For manj \eais, wliene\er Kean met Andcrton, be made him give his 
imitations, and was particulaily delighted by the mimic’s portrait of a 
distinguished provincial perfmmer, whom the tiagedian certainly 

44 Hated with a hate known only on the stage," 

and whom only spoke of as 44 that fui thintj-cundU* actor , that the 
peoplpJike at 

All this was weak and umvoilhy ; but Rousseau, Byron, Bacon, and 
Buonaparte, have shown us that great genius and meanness, generosity 
and injustice, can co-exist. When the author of 44 Ghilde Harold ” said 
he had been compared to Kean, be was perhaps unaw are of the fact that 
Kean in many things aped him : unless, indeed, which is most probably 
the fact, they had the common nature of men who possess great pow ers, 
but inSt great souls, and who, acting continually on immediate impulses, 

* It may be as well to state to those who have not heard these imitations, that 
Oxberry’s and Reeve's have been allowed on all hands to be admirable, and that 
Mr. Yates’s ie generally considered a Lilure. 
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and ever m}stifymg their motives to tlie million * present a mass of incon- 
gruities, aiul, however they maj profess the eontraiy, inwardly rojoitem 
doing so Bvron and Kean erpi illy misto )h notonetv for fame , the} wire 
neithei of them so anxious to win the wise as to swa} the man} , m their 
ambition to In mob-loadcis, tlie } weic, m 1 u 1, moh ltd thc\ pandertd 
to the taste the y wished to govern, and whilst m the aggre g ite, they 
succumbed to the opinions oi the \ulgai, the\ would occ imou ill\ diverge 
m detail, meicly to show their mdi pendente of spint Kean c ired 
less foi dclnu itnu human n itme th m he did foi mikin^ i point tfdl , 
and iu\ei asked wh it soit nf i (hxiartti lie w is to represent, but what » 
port of a jiart lie was to pi i\ not what individual he should deli- 
neate, hut whit ediets h( should pioehue King la ir w is to Jam onl\ 
an a linn ible iiKelmm of oht lining ippl uist , md \ lined lif proportion to 
th it ippl mse Hi is np iitul to h iu sud (dunng the dine ss if George 
III , w he n th it pla\ w is mte idle te d) tl it tin puhhc h id nc \ or se en w h it 
he could do, noi would tliev, mdil the \ mw him ovei tlie dead bod} of 
Coideln \et, when the ueesuem of (u >i e W t n dded him to ippeai 
as JL< a, he w is c mtent t> pi iv it u c mlm n t > \ ilium i ite s \eision 
Some \eus aftnwaids when 1 1 i/litt ’s e s^av aid H i/litt’s adviee and 
rononstrinee hid uoi ^cd him, he leiMiidcd the I)iur\ line manage- 
ment t > u s| >u th tiftli iet if ^hiksjcat, it w is thus pined i fe w 
nights, hut the i lie ( t (’) w is not eiju d t ) his i \pe< t iti ns, aid lie, relm 
quished Shikspeae, md lesunud I ite s ti i^edv II id lie k dl\ 
t h night of the d i\ me liml’s di mi i is c the aeieel pig he w as tei e \- 
pound (his own pnuiful e epussion), aid nit is i meins In whicn 
hi sJi mid ^ an i j hi nin il i p j >1 aist } he would h iv < insisted on the 1 e®t n i- 
tion of even line of tl it m ite. hi css md w mdc i f ul ti i^< d\ , above all, lie 
would hue m id it i tn tjud non th it th p irt of the 1 ool should he 
listened, hut n >, th it might m u, could not ad the mdi i hi il eflec ts to 
he piodueed h\ Ke in in King Le a \1 is f ells’ hom Garnck to 
Kemble, tine! from ( >oke t > Kean, the sane st n\ \ om nieie irtor has 
no ear* for the time of uithm, liv in n 01 dead G truck h td a volume of 
Shikspcuc Inn tt d with lam — Guiiek, w h ) h id countenmeeel mutila- 
tions iu ill his k tin^, <h tints that will itm im is monuments of Ins 
ignoiance and elm innj, when ill lecolleitims of the excellence of the 
aetoi have f ide d 

Kean w as so sensitive touch ulc , th it he ofte n s ad he e ould see a sneer 
ae ross ^ihsbm\ Plan On the m^ht he pined l In \dmii ible Crich- 
ton, an exhibition of winch lie w is iftuw ads thoiou^ld\ ash uned, the 
house li id bee n suil lUd with the tia e d\ of “ \uuci Pic<Hrvcd and 
the dulness of the ifte rpic e e , and wcie w lllm^ t ) indulge m t V ugh at m\ 
thing that offered a sh idovv of an (vun foi miluhtv l nluclvih, the 
oeeision aiost dui mg his p is-dc deux , I dnmndw is tin n pufiv ami pro- 
tuberant of btomich r pcculiautv tbit his tuht white ulk \ mtilo ns 
made the more apparent, is he idvuucd, the fi nt low titkied, his 
expression abend mstanth , manotliei unt mt he chew up las leg, is it 
suddenly struck by cramp, and t iking Mi^s ^ dlanc} ’s bind limped 
off the stage S Russell e ime forw ird to tint he had sti uped the 
tendon Achilles * hut th it if the publie would pe rrmt the onnwon pf 
the elanee, Mr Kean would give the mutations pi omiseel in the hills, and 
that would conclude the entertainment This was acceded to, he reap- 
peared and imitated Intledon, Braham, Bannister, &t , &c 5 and whilst 
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doing so, wa\ked and stood with apparent ease, — the strain, D re- 

marked, was in his heady not in Ins heel 

Satiety awaits upon enjoyment, and Kean had drank of the cup 
to the dregs He became unhappy for the sake of change, was nervous, 
fancied lit should expire on Ins birth-day, and gave way to a thousand 
sillinesses which he never would have dieamcd of had not his equally- 
affected prototype, Bvron, mack “ melancholy a fashion ° When hn 
John Sinclair presented the tragedian with a Ilighl ind swoid as high as 
hnpself, he thought pioper, m his leply, to say that tfc the difficulties of 
his art” were pioud by ic tht vanity and / notability of success,” and 
he sensihlv felt hrfvv nettssarj “public pmttcLion waste sustain an actoi 
even in lus least chequered and unclouded caieer ” 

Agany* in ‘his fauwell (1^20), lie spoke of tc the public supporting 
him against the shafts of calumny,” all mere imaginations, foi he was 
peculiarly foitunate as icgards the press, and the list thing he did pie- 
yious tt> leaving England was to saj to the Liverpool andante, “ I have 
not experienced here that w irrnth of appiobation, ind that aim nty of 
attention with which I hive been honouicd in other 1 irgc cities 1 ” This 
he said m the teeth of the acknowledge d f u t, that the Live! pool audit nee, 
who are generally stiltish and sceptic il, had 1 ivishcd more applause on 
him than on any othci favourite of the public 

II is eondue t induces the belie 1 th it he was more suhjei t. to ibcn itions 
of intellect than the geneiality of the ^oii^ of genius Alter the tud 
Cox? Kean he wisceitamlv insane, lie went thiough tin piovmccs 
talking m the couise of his thn icttis to tin amhuius on the subject 
of Ins priv ate aff \u s \i Bmmn^hun hi^ he m h t w is a total inline, 
m the last scene of the pi lx (“ V New W i\, t^e I think) an allusion 
is made to the mauiage of a lath , lie suddenly said, “ Tike lui, Six , 
and — the Bnmingham audience into the bugam 

At Chelte nham the edit m of i journal animadverted ^evenly on Ins 
characte Kean played Sjlvcstci Daergerwood foi Ins benefit, and pti- 
formed the part with a lioisewhip m Ins hind, raying aloud, “ 1 keep 
this little instrument to punish che itmg aide i me n inel lying editors ' 
At that time he sold his waidiobe, affirming that lie did from the 
pressure of absolute want 

About that period, too, whilst pi rving D ig^e rwood clsewhcie, he threw 
somersets, handsprings, &i , e\el nmin^, “ I mxy is well pi u tic e, for I 
suppose 1 must iro back to tins And when he did not perform any of 
the evolutions to his own s itisfaetion, he e ned, “ I could do these things 
a few yeais ago, but I m too fat and t m olel now 

He went to Manchester and Liverpool, he hiving in the same erratic 
and incoherent manner, and then embarked for America, as he said, 
bankiupt alike m fortune and m icputation 

Kean, when in the full possession of his senses, was a\erv unassuming 
man, when excited by wine or liquor, he was noisy, quarrelsome, and 
overbearing his mannei, under such circumstances. so strongly re- 
sembled that of the late George Frederick Cooke, that, strange as it may 
seem, there is little doubt he had imbibed it fiom that unfortunate 
genius* George Morland, Cooke, and Kean resembled each other so 
much m their habits, that any anecdote told of the one might as readily 
be cited as a point in the character of the othei. Each of them wanted 
a true friend. I do not say this invidiously . such a friend, perhaps, never 
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has existed , he nmist have exerted the power of a parent, and combined 
with it the drudgeiy of a slave, — indeed, the only way to have kept 
either of these men fiom the paths they trod would have required that 
friend to have merged his own happiness, nay, Ins own existence, in 
that of the crcatme he thus saved,— a sacnficc that no man who had 
mind enough to restiam then cwl h flats could ever hive made 

Ot the frays m which lie w is tillage d, it would lx equally impossible 
and useless to attempt anv ic count, and respecting these adventures 
when lu himself spoke, it w is gene iall\ in that rmstcnous confidence m 
which he indulged to ill Ins u quaint nieis lie at one time received a 
violent blow on the bridge ot Ins 110 s [lu danr/t / • ippichendcd was 
disfigure nu nt , howi vii, m i shoit time, i slight hum]) was the only 
external iclic of the rnjmv Ot the ith ly in which he i coined tins lx 
to i some turn lefu^cd to vpeik, md I believe dl lu cvei s ud w f as that, 
m a low at the Cock and Bottle, ([Irsmukct,) Tluutell struck him m 
the taec with a c indlesUck Ot 'Ihuitcll’s tilcuts lie gencrallv spoke 
m high terms, and e ould h irdl\ he In ought to believe that Thurte 11 could 
have hi i n guiltv of the e lelbloodcd uid pn medit itc d nmrelei ten which 
lu was execute d 1 he ie idei m tv ic collect tliit, pending 4 lu tud and 
after tlie evecutunet th it ill filed m m, di am is we ic nn mneul and 
exhibited it son i of the nnnoi llu ities on the subject, and i vehicle 
brought on the he nds dese i lbt d is 4 4 the identic d in which TV care 
was at the time he w is mmdcrid 5 one night Ive an, m one of his fits 
of temper iry ms nut’s, foi lu w is not drunk, got into tin gi^, instead ot 
(lie ictoi v h) w is to pi i\ W< ue, mil drove it round tin ^une\ st igc* 
r l Ills act would hi a lieu tie ss md hi util one if lu ie illv hid the power 
of naoonng at the moment of its (uninjisMon, wlneli I assuicdlv believe 
lu had not 

I hough i\ uicious of ])iane, Kean would often fling back with con- 
tempt the idul ltion ot ^-viophmts, md sometimes even m '--.ive the ap- 
piohition of fiunels Vflei hisfuhue (foi fuluie it eertunlv was) in 
Kitelv, (“ 1 vc iv Alan m Ins Humom, ) one oi two ot his acquaint- 
ances weie arguing verv stoutlv before Ins face tnat tlu 1 ulure ot attrac- 
tion w is m the play , and uo^c fiom the liter ition of ]mblic t iste , it 
being a comedy of mimic is l itlie i tlnn of p issions, and, listlv, that his 
Ixitely was the greatest thing in n iture, and that It Palmer had said 
“ it was bettci than On rick s Ke in rose, Ins eves cpriv creel with that 
peculiar nervous txe itenunt tint it is so much t wir to unit itc than 
describe, and patting the head of Chailcs his clnld, who was m the 
room, he muUucd - 

“ They fi ittei el nu like i dog 
They told me 1 \\ is everything 
lis false I im not A itely proof 

This occurred at Ins house in C lai gcs-strcct Miss O’Neil lived nearly 
opposite to him, and as she was m treaty at Drurv line theatre at the 
trine he appeared, and afterwards bee mu , in attraction, hrs most power- 
ful rival, he was wont to watch her steps in public favour and not un- 
naturally contrast them with Ins own When she plavcd Widow thecily 
even her best friends confessed she was not all that could be w lulled 


* I think it was said that Kean suffered fiom po/ypus , whether subsequently 
to this accident 1 do not lecollcct 
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She passed t|pwn the street the following morning, and was, or appeared 
to be, much chagrined ; some one remarked this to Kean; <e Aye; poor 
soul, ,J said he, with a quaintness which was really irresistible, “ she 
can’t play Kite/y.” 

Little Knight wrote a song called cc Kitty Clover/ 5 the melody of which 
Kean played over one day in the presence of his (Knight’s) son ; it was 
subsequently brought out as “ composed by Mr. Kean.” Knight was 
attempting to Hatter the tragedian by talking at him of the beauty of the 
melody to Miss Stephens, whom he persuaded to sing a serious song that 
he • had written to the air*. Kean turned away from Jerry Blossom, 
and said to a friend, “ Don’t mind that fellow ; the truth is, I was out all 
night in Glasgow, and heard a soldier, who was as drunk as myself, 
w histling an air : my ear is quick, and I caught up something like the 
melody in question ; but as no one has claimed it, 1 suppose it’s had 
enough to be mine.” 

The widow of Garrick, the morning after his second benefit, when 
he appeared in “ The Tobacconist,” wrote him this pithy note: — 

44 Dear Sir, — You can’t play Abel D rugger, . Yours, See,'* 

To which he replied as follows : — 

“ Dear Madam, 1 know it. Yours, &c., — JE. Kkan." 

Let me add one more instance of his willingness to confess his errors. 
A literary fiiend had replied to some aspersions cast on him for suffer- 
ing a prologue to “ The Jew of Malta ’’ to be spoken which contained 
this line — 

44 Nor mourn an Allcyne whilst we boast a Kean.” 

“ I thank \ou for your defence,” said Kean; “ but 1 deserve the 
attack; for my folly in not preventing was as great as my supposed 
vanity in causing it ; but they know what a fool l am, and do as they 
please." On the same subject lie is reported also to have made this 
splendid reply— u Allcynfc was at least as good an actor, and certainly a 
better man, — he acted better than me at Dulwich.” 

He got into a quarrel with a powerful fellow one night at a house in 
Glare-market, and was at last stripped and fighting with one his superior 
in strength, size, and science. IIls friends got him away to the Bedford, 
and he sat down to supper; during which one of the party said, ‘ c I’m 

glad we were there: the felhnv you was fighting with is , who 

. had a hard contest with the Gas-light Man.” Soon after Kean was 
missed, and it ultimately appeared that he had left the Bedford, sought 
out his antagonist, and fought with him in the streets, and that in con- 
sequence thqr guardians of the night convened them to St. Dunstan’s 
wateb-honre, from whence they were bailed by Mrs. Butler, of Coven t- 
gardeTi-market. It is to be noted that Kean insisted on his adversary 
being bailed by his (Kean's) friends, with the express intent of going 
to fight it out in a room, to see if lie could not beat this M terrible fellow 
from Oxford but he w as at length pacified. 

* This was announced thus: — 46 ( Where is my lover, oh! where is he gone,’ 
a new ballad. The poetry by Mr. Knight ; the melody by Mr. Kean.” Poor Kitty 
Stephens, through some mishap, got hissed, for the first and, 1 believe, the last time 
in her life, in this precious effusion. 
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Dialogue 1. Lord Alvanley and Sir Artdreio Agnew. 

2. Viscount Palmerston and the Prince Talleyrand. 

3 . M . Persil, M . Guizot , General Lajayette> and M ‘ Lajitte . 


Scene. — Bellamy's — House of Commons . 

Sir Andrew Agnew and Lord Alvanley. 

Lord Alvanley. Well, Sir Andrew, heio you are again — one down, t’other 
come on— so you have got anothei Bill lor us. 

Sir Andrew. Your Lordship is right. 

Lord A. Gad! I have often he.ud of a distinction without i\ differ- 
cnee, hut I never saw a ease mote ele.nlv m point than your Bill of this 
\ ea r compared with that oi last— the distinction may be in the date, but as 
for the difference, none can I discover. 

Sir A You read hastily. In a measme of this chaiaoter, the minute- 
ness of its pi ov is ions constitutes a considerable pait oi its importance; 
attention should be paid to the smallest circumstances. 

Laid A . Wh), to tell you the truth, 1 h ive no great turn tor Bills, and 
still less lor paying — attention; but to me— to he sme I don t pioiess to 
L now a gieat deal oi the mattei —it appeals that theie is one sweeping 
objection to youi proposed enactment, whic h may juihaps supersede the 
necessity ol my descending to paiticulais ; 1 mean, my dear iellow, that it 
is ini pi actieable. 

Sir A. Aie you inclined to he serious 0 

Lo?d A . Not generally, 1 admit ; but why 0 

Str A. AV ill you heai my clelenee to any objections you may oppose 
to me 0 

Lord A. Oh eeitamly ; only do me the kindness to pass tin wine. 

Sir A. Well, then ; whit possible object urn can v on have to t lie first 
clause of my Bill, prohibiting all mantu i oi work on the S ihhath Day ? 

Lord A. Objection! none: only as one ot the commandments most par- 
ticularly points to the icst ol all poisons horn labour on that day , it seems 
scarcely neees^Aiv toi you % rnv cleat Sn Amluw, to add \mu pcisonal au- 
thonty, or even that ot Parliament, to sin li a decue. It seems to me to 
be about as essential as my endorsing i thousand pound note ot the Bank 
of England, m older to ensme its negoc iat ion. 

Sir A. There y on are wrong, my Loul. How ev c r important and poten- 
tial Divine precepts or commands may be, such is the lallibihty erf human 
nature, that human power is generally necessary to enforce and maintain 
them. ' 

Lord al. I can understand that y whim the* command is to labour but to 
be idle, surely does not need so much exertion as to lecpine an cntoicCment 
of leisure on people vvlio have been woiking all tire previous week 

Sir A. I assure you it does ; however, as we go on, I will uneit more 
particularly to this point, and convince you ot the truth ot what I say . 

Lord A. Well, now, I will admit, tor argument s sake, that your clause to 
close the shops, and to stop all buying and selling on Sundays, is unequi- 
vocally good and just ; but the penal clause which follows appears to point 
to a circumstance almost beyond the probability ot the case. Alter di- 
recting how much the people are to be fined for buying or selling on d 
Sunday, you put in, this : 441 And in addition to such forfeitures, every sale, 
payment, settlement, contract or agreement, and every receipt or discharge 
lor money given on that day shall be utterly* v oid and of none effect. 
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Sir A. We¥ ! 

Lord A, Why, my dear Sir Andrew, who, upon the face of the earth, 
ever thought of paying anybody on Sunday? It is a thing men think 
of as little as possible any day in the week, but Sunday is the last day in 
the week that it would ever enter into any man’s imagination ; why it is a 
dies non in law. Nobody can make a man jmy on Sunday ; who the deuce 
do you suppose will volunteer? 

Sir A. Jews might. 

Lord A . Very convenient too, and not wrong on their parts ; but do you 
meaji your Bill to affect the Hebiews? 

Sir A. Certainly ; m relurn ior the toleration they enjoy, tlu*y are bound 
to conform themselves to the laws of our country. 

Lord A . So they are, as far as usury is concerned, but they try to evade 
even those; and 1 really must say, without meaning too seriously to impugn 
your proposition — your motives nobody can impugn — I scarcely think that 
the forcing a Jew to keep a Cluistian Sabbath is likely either to advance 
the morality of the Hebrews, 01 the prospenty of the Christians. 

Sir A, That seems to be a matter oi opinion. I deal with the Jews. 

Laid A. So do I, my dear Su Andrew ; tilt* wine is with you again. 
What ! you pass it ? Now, see, a case m point ; — Here is your filth clause, 
which fines a man ten to twenty shillings lor being diunk on any part ol the 
Sunday in addition to any other penalties against that sin which may already 
be in iorcc. That's hard. Sir Andiew. \\ by, it takes a man more than 
thirty shillings to get drunk at all, like a gentleman , and only' just conceive, 
sitting up accidentally on Sat ui day night, and not getting home till after 
twelve o'clock ; — eh, don t you think that a ciulI case? 

Sir A. Not at all. I drink no wine my sell. 

Lord A. Ay; there it is; and you don’t sell fiuit, 01 meat at an eaily 
Sunday market ior the convenience oi your pom neighbours. Noi do you 
buy them for your own. I see vou have not a turn ior those prohibited 
vices. But what have w e hete ? Your sixth clause enacts “ thnt every' 
person keeping a hotel, coffee house, tavern, mn, ale-house, beer-house, cook- 
shop, victualling-house, used or licensed ior the sale ot wine, beer, ale, 
cyder, porter, spirituous oi othei liquois by retail, who shall stiffen any wine, 
beer, ale, poiter, cyder, spmtuous or othei liquors, diessed meat or othei pio* 
visions, to be drunk or consumed m or upon, or to be removed, delivered, 
or sold out of his or her premises, on any pait ot the hold s Day, oi any 
pait thereof; and every poison who shall be present on the Lord s Day, or 
any part thereof, at any news-ioom oi club-room, shall iorl’eit, for the first 
offence," and here follow the penalties. 

Sir A. And very proper, too, my Lord. 

Lord A . Proper ; it may be vastly proper: but you destroy not only the 
profession and calling of a vast number ot respectable people w r ho get their 
livelihood by felling all these articles on a day in which it men rest from 
working th<iy cannot rest fiom eating. 

Str^i. They must eat at home. 

fsord A. That’s easy to say. Sir Andrew, by a wealthy Baronet, with a fine 
house and a comiortable establishment; but of the vast population of this 
country and of this town especially who live by their labour, how many, 
or rather how few, have homes which affoid them the means of cooking their 
dinners ? 

Sir A . Let them buy their meat on the Saturday. 

LordtA. And so eat a cold dinner on the Sunday, — that being the day of 
r£st on which alone, of all the seven in the week, they can find time or oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a hot one ; — and whatever you may think, Sir Andrew, the 
Sunday's dinner is that which, before you and I were born or thought of, 
and for ages before that, has been looked forward to, through the week, as 
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the reunion of family and friends who hkve laboured for six Hays to get it. 
\Vhat, I ask, then, are the poor people, because they are poor, to skulk and 
hide in their solitary bed-rooms and garrets to munch cold mutton by 
way of saving their souls ? 

Sir A. Poor or not, all are equal in the sight of heaven. 

Lord A . So, it seems, you think ; for here is your prohibition from enter- 
ing a club-house on a Sunday. Look at clubs, as now constituted: 
they are men's homes. Look at the United Service Club, where the men 
who have been lighting our battles by land and sea at the risk of life and 
limb congregate ; — look at the numerous members of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who make the University Clubs their place of sojourn. What, are these 
men, who occupy merely bed-rooms in the neighbourhood, and actually 
breakfast, dine, and sup in these clubs, to be shut out of their homes? to 
be “ cribbed, cabined, and confined’' in their dusky dormitories* and not 
permitted to take their natural food in the usual place? 

Sir A. Why, I really — 

Lord. A, What ! you have effectually barred them out of all taverns, 
eating-houses, cook-shops. See., Se c., which are, by the preceding clause, 
closed against them, - they cannot get food there. 

Sir A. I have provided for that contingency in my twentieth clause. 

Lord A. As how ? 

Sir A. Why, I there permit persons to consume victuals in inns, hotels, 
coffee-houses. See., who shall have lodged and slept on the premises during 
the preceding night, or, without having done so, between the hours of two 
and four m the alternoon by any person or persons w ho shall usually victual 
at the same. 

Lord A. This does not relieve my friends the clergy, the army, and the 
navy, any more than it docs the lailois, and shoemakers, and painters, anti 
paper hangers. There are five or six thousand members of the clubs of 
which I have spoken. In what hotels are they to get beds on the Satur- 
day night to qualify them for eating their breakfast and dinner there the 
next day? And as for “ usually victualling " — 1 don't like the phrase, 
Andrew: those men do not usually victual in such places, for they usually 
“ victual" in the clubs, which are conducted exactly as private houses are, 
and are, in fact, the private residences of every individual who belongs to 
them. 

Sir A . I belong to no club. 

I^ord A. Very right; but why do you insist on a mail's “ victualling " 
betw een two and four ? 

Sir A. Between the hours of divine service. 

Lord A . Not a bit of it, those are between one and three ; and why, if a 
man chose to “ victual" at seven, when divine service is altogether over, 
may he not do so ? Is salmon more sinful at seven, than turtle at two? 

Sir A. My dear Lord, you can turn grave subjects into nurth. But 
these I consider necessary restrictions upon the irregularities of mankind, 
and as enactments tending to the maintenance of piety and religion. 

Lord A. So far so good. But, my dear Sir Andrew, as Sunday is a day 
of rest— compulsorily as you make it— hut for the purposes of relaxation and 
enjoyment 

Sir A . To keep holy, my Lord. 

Lord A . Ay, but are there not two definitions of that word ? are not all 
/io/<y-days festivals ? — Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, are holy- days. Is 
there sin in Greenwich fair ? condemnation in Sadler s-vvells ? or utter dc* 
struction in Astley's amphitheatre of arts ? 

May . — vol. lxi. no, clxi. 
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Sir A. I cohfine myself merely to the Sabbath. 

Lord A. Remember, I appreciate your motive, and applaud your princi- 
ples : but tell me, just lor one moment, without having the slightest leaning 
towards Popery or its superstitions, do you believe that the millions of 
Roman Catholics — the great majority of Christians m the world are all 
rendered obnoxious to eternal punishment because they treat the Sabbath 
— observing it, remember, much more devoutly than we do, for all religious 
purposes — as a holy -day or festival? They dance, they sing, they even act 
plays and \isit plays on the Sundays. Are they all 

Sir A . I do noi argue about Roman Catholics. I am speaking of our 
church. 

Lo?'d A. Does tliis slight \ariation make so great a difference? Rut 
you speak of our church : you ate, if I mistake not, a Scotch Presbyterian. 

Sir ,<4.* Weill then, T will show pm that in Scotland the very reverse of 
this frivolous mdi heavy, with which y ou ’justly chaige the Papists, is the 
case; no sound of gaiety is heaid on the Sabbath; and as for music, not 
an instrument is used 

Lord A. Alvvay s excepting that national one, the Scotch fiddle, I 

presume? Ilowevei, 1 will not argue points winch wiser men have set at 
rest beioie, but come to the next piohdntion ot moving about. Why, your 
ninth clause piohibits the tia\eihng of coat lies, omnibuses, vans, and caits 
fiom proceeding oi continuing on their journey in any manner on the Sun- 
days. 

Sir x t . And very piopcilv , toe. It was with the view to insure lest lVn 
man and beast that I concocted tins clause. 

Lord A. Rut don 1 you peiccive that you stopthe mads, upset the system 
of the post-office, diiange the economy of all oui meicantile mteiests, and 
pnial\7o the exertions ot the manulacturmg classes? 

Sir A . As how ? 

I.ord A. Why, thus: take the F.dinbmgh mail byway of example: if 
you stop the coaches on Snutiav, the mail that leaves London on Pi id ay 
night will be stopped at (Jajtoi k k-bi idge for a day ; and that which leaves 
London on the Satin day night will he stopped tor a day at Stevenage; 
while the Glasgow Friday mail will quietly take up its rest lor four-and- 
twenty hours at Roncvstei, and the Satin da) mail come to a lull stop till 
Monday morning at LIvantoot biuige. 

Sir A. I admit tlieie may be some incom enienee. 

Lord A. Some , my dear Andicw? Why, in addition to all the cuds 
which will assail the greal mass ol the population, by the detention of all 
the couespondence ot the nation, all the poor devils 

Sir A. I beg your Lcmlslnp’s pardon ; the 

Lord A. I beg yours— the poor unfoitunate passengers by these convey- 
ances will berdarved; tor while one clause of your Act stops them at places 
in which they have no business, tor loui-and-tvventy hours, another clause 
prohitofs the inn-keeper, tavern-keeper, and cook-shop-keeper hom allowing 
them a room to sit down m, a breakfast, dinner, or supper to eat, — or a 
glass of wine, beer, ale, cider, mum, mead, or spirituous liquors to drink. 

Sir A. Not so. It they T arrive a little before twelve, they may be ad- 
mitted into their inns, under another clause. 

Lord A. And forced to incur an increased expense in a dirty alehouse, 
while in the agonies of suspense about a tailing concern in Edinburgh, or 
a dying parent in London ; and tor this there is no remedy; for you have 
elogged the wheels of all the post chaises and glass-coaehes in the empire* 
Sir A. Unquestionably. \Uiy should people go racketing about the 
country on b unday s ? 
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Lord A. Greater men than we have done such things ; hut, as far as the 
mass of the people go, they have no other day to relax in. 

Sir A. My' clear Lend, m Ameuca they put chains across the streets on 
the Sabbath, to prevent the egress oi the inhabitants. 

Lord A. Ah! but that is a land of fieedom. Did I ever tell \ou what 
happened to Montague ; — I don t mean our agreeable inend Rokeby , but to 
a Montague ot the last generation? He was a captain m the navy, .and 
arrived off Boston on a Sunday, during divine seivice. He landed in his 
gig, winch he sent back to Ins ship; and was proceeding to find the iesi- 
dence of one of the authorities, when he was accosted by two beadles, 'who 
laid violent hands upon him, and forced linn into the stocks,— in uniloim? 
as lie was, — and there kept him till church was over. 

Sir A . Activ e officei s ! 

I^ord A. Yes: like the informers in joar own Bill, who may labour m 
their vocation with unmitigated seventy on the day ot geneial rest. How- 
ever, after he w r as released, Montague appealed to the mayor of the town, 
but could get no redress. Ah the answer he got to his remonstrances was 

“ It is the custom lure : you should have inquired what our customs were, 
before you came amongst us I calculxte we can gi\ e you no lodiess.” 

Sir A Reasonably argmd. 

Laid A. Montague staved theie a toifmght loraged upon the enemy — 
lived sumptuously amongst the baiban ms- and, havmg completed Ins 
intended stay, u solv ed to lepav the civility ot his i lgid, yet hospitable, 
triends, by inviting the mayor and corporation to dinner on boaid ot his 
frigate. 

Sir A. I adnine lus Ghusti.ui-hke spirit of loigiveness. 

Lord A. They c ame , dined and drank, as mavois md aldermen alw ay s 
do; and a vti y pleasant day they had. The corporation baige was along- 
side, to convey them to tin shore. The patting cup had been drained ; and 
their woishvps were at the gangwav, leaily to step into then gilded gondola, 
V' hen Montague, oidei ing the boatswain ait, directed the m \ or to be sei/eci 
and tied up; and having pi opei lv prepared Ins worship tor tin* leecptioii 
ot his wholesome collection, gave linn a couple oi dozen, soundly laid on. 

Sir A, What! Hog him 71 

Loid A Most soundly ; and having seen lum so seived, he administer ed 
a dozen a-pioco to each o! the aldennen, and a do/on and a hail to the 
recorder. Never was such an tipioar on the dc c k ol a King s ship: they 
cursed and swoie, and tore and stamped, and sowed vengeance against 
their treacherous host. 

Si? A. And what did he s ay by way oi explanation^ 

Loid A. “ Gentlemen,” said Montague, 44 it is the custom here to flog 
mayors and aldermen . you should have mqumdwhat om customs Vveie 
beloie you eauu* amongst us. I ttdcuhitc I can give y r ou nowediess.” 

Sir A. Heavy retaliation ! 

Isord A, But just. In half an hour ait ei , they were ovei the side, his 
anchor was up, and he bowling assay beioie a stiff breeze: alter which 
period my friend Montague never visited the United States. *So much lor 
American customs. 

Sir A. Please to remember that / did not adsocate draining up the 
stieets — Inanely mentioned it as the custom ol another country the pro- 
hibition from letting out horses and carnages will, 1 think, be sufficient. 

Lord A . Yes, to keep everybody at home who happen to be unliCe your- 
self — too poor to keep horses and carriages ot then own. You novel lure 
horses or carriages — you belong to no dub — you never travel on business 
— ergo, nobody else must lie permitted to do so. No, my dear Andrew, 
y r ou live very snugly at home* and theroloie, having all the iest oi the week 
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to amuse yourself after your own fashion, you are content to “victurfl,'' as 
you call it, in your own house. 

Sir A. And what then ? 

Lord A. Why, in order to meet the convenience of your own position, 
you exempt from rest and quiet all menial servants whose labour is neces- 
sary to send up your dinner, hand round your entrees, serve your wine, 
make your coffee, and give you your chasse — is it not so? 

Sir A . Tt is an inevitable evil, and I see no remedy. 

Lord A. And then, my dear simple, single-hearted fellow, while you 
keep your cook tied by his leg to the fire-place, your kitchen-maids 
fiancing at his tail, your butler uncorking:, your footman handing: and 
serving:, your coachman and grooms helping:, jour housekeeper attending:, 
and your still-room woman on the qu* rice, you set it down in your calen- 
dar that they are doing* nothing incompatible with piety and religion ; 
while you denounce to eternal condemnation and forty shillings penalty a 
hale, hearty cockney, who for pleasure hiies a boat and rows himself and 
his wife and children to the Red House for a regale, or to Putney lor plea- 
sure, and afterwards smokes his pipe, sips his ale, and cracks his biscuit 
with his happy family in a bower on a bowling-green. 

Sir A Such things are insufferable ! 

Lord A. Was England less prosperous, or were the blessings vouchsafed 
by Providence less important, when Sunday was Ihe acknowledged day of 
recreation and festivity, than she is now? The squire's hospitable hoard, 
graced by the presence of the parson of the parish, seemed to offer no 
forbidden fruit, and the gladdened hearts oi the happy neighbours engen- 
dered no guile, because they were cheered with a horn of his honour's Octo- 
ber. The religion of the Establishment lias no gloom in its character, and 
I would advise you to confine your legislation to your own country and the 
church to which you belong. \ our Bill of itself w ould create a lebelhon 
in the country. 

Sir A . I believe it will meet with unqualified support. 

Lord A. Not it — the truly # religious man sees in it nothing but cant and 
supererogation ; the worldly man sees in it ruin and embarrassment to all 
our civil and political institutions; the working classes see in it a tyrannical 
effort to deprive them of the relief from labour which God himself has 
permitted them; tiie infidels, who scoff at all religion, will lay hold of 
it to expose the absurdity of what they will not hesitate to denounce as 
fanaticism ; while the only people who "will be found favourable to its enact- 
ments will he the Byers, and Simpsons, and Thompsons, and other public 
informers, who are encouraged to pursue the most venal possible system 
of espionage by its provisions, and w*ho, like the menial servants, who are 
to be worked to death for your convenience, are to be permitted to pursue 
their infamous calling on the Sunday for your gratification. 

Sir A . I se£ I have no hope of support from your Lordship, so there is 
no use in my defending my measure — I mean w^eli, and— 

Lord A. Nobody doubts that— so does a child who drinks boiling water 
out of the spout of a tea-kettle;— but, I tell you, the thing is incompatible 
with the usages of society or the habits of mankind, and utterly impracti- 
cable in the present civilized state of society, and so good night. — Are vou 
for Crocky's ? 

Sir A . You are too bad, my Lord ; but there is so much generous kind- 
ness an<J good nature about you that it is impossible even for me to be 
angry. 

Lord A. Adieu ! 

Sir A. Salve ! 
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Scene — The Foreign Office. 

PiiTNcr Tallfyiund and Viscouxt Palmerston 

Viscount Pal men* ton. Well, Punce, I am glad a to-a have the pleasure 
ol seeing you out-a. 

Pnnce Talleyrand. The English people, I suvpect, would be better 
pleased it they saw youi I oidslup out 

Vis. P What is youi news iiom Pans’ 

Pnnce T (aside )— As il he fancied I should tell him — None. You 
hau got I oid Gram ilk s despatch ^ 

Vis P Yes — it came last night to Downing stiect 
Pnme T What do jou tlnnk oi it J 

Vis P. Haven t lead lt-a I was at Lady Grey s, and forgot I had it 
m my pocket 

Pntne T Things look angiy — how is youi fuend, Leopold - 
Vis P As anxious loi Engl mil as evei was Swiss foi Ins own countiy 
Pnnce T 15 ul job loi you, that Belgian aftan — ^ ou 11 ncvei get over 
those infernal piotocols tiny 11 stick to you through life. I sav, Cupid, 
— why do the\ c ill \( u Cupid ’ Eh ’ 

Vis P Miscu mts ? because a lady, who shall bo nameless, gave me 
that uami-a 

Plane T Well, then, Cupul bo it — What the d< ucc h u e you been doing 
with Lend TIow ml d< \\ ildc n at Lisbon ' 

Vn P Doing ’ Whit you h ive done a thousand times playing a game 
PnnreT \ es , but out ]>1 ly chfteis m this — i ou have h id the misfoi- 
tnnt to be found out TI iv e you burned the despatches that somebody 
will move foi J 

J is P I wish all the icllows weie buineel who move loi anything in 
my department -a 

Pnme T You are not foitunate, I own youi Puncess Pumpkina is 

not a suu e ml — md Pedio is - 

7 is P As bad as his biotlui 

Pnnce T In Spun you aie botching it th it othoi little girl will fail 
you — ) ou hive too man} queens on >om hinds 
Vs P And too man\ knaves m the seiuu 

Plain T Gianville issullv woiiudby youi ii le nd Dm ham , the Bear 
and the Boie don t suit Ins views 

7 is P No, he wiote home about it, but Diuliam must have his way. 
Pnnci T We know what Ins Belgian scheme is. Does it meet with the 
sanction ol the high contiaetmg put} heiscli ^ 

7 is P I cannot sa\ , I l clave I know as little oi what is going on as 
any r gentleman in tlu countiy * 

Pi inn T \ outage it too e isy - v ou ought to have kicked when old Giei 
wiote elueet to the Belgian Minister without saving a woul to you on the 
subject 

Vm P. Kick ? Gad ’ two can pi n at kicl nig, and if 1 had said a woicl, 
old Grey, as you call him, would have had me out ana Dm ham m 
Piince T I don t know 1 think ice should not have peinutted it 
Vis. P. We whom do you mean ’ 

Prince T Why I mean myself and my King. We do what^we like, 
don't we, Cupid? 

Vis . P. Egad! I believe you do Gianville complains of Dui ham , Cut 
if I did what 1 leally think 1 ought to do, 1 ought to complain of Gianville. 
For my own part, 1 don’t undei stand how \oui King of the Bamcades could 
have the lace to denounce the barricade-mu keis in that aftau of Sunday se n- 
night. 
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Pnnce T Dbntyou 5 What do you think of yourselves, aftei having 
encouiapred the unions, acknowledged them, coi responded with them, ad- 
mitted them to consultations, and all the rest ol it, bunding up all yom 
|ruarils and guns, aims and artillery, planting them round London, and 
then, with ba}onets at then thi oats, rejecting then petition about the Dor- 
c ester unionists, and taking it m at the Font door ot Melbourne s office 
and sending it out at the back 

Pts P I am only answeiable foi my own deputment 

PttnceT I nis tlure I left my carnage by Giey s Gate, in the Park, 
and saw the whole fun. I think you match me, my Cupid 

* Vi? P Nobody qan tnatcli jou you are inimitable Why you have 
sworn to tlmteen constitutions J 

1 rinre % So would you h eve done, it they had changed in your country 
as often as.the v Jiavc in mine You \vue a loiy , wei n tyou? You wi ole 
an the New Whig Guide , — ndiculed Dune annon,— bullied Brougham,— 
and lampooned Ilobhouse jet here you ate coopeiing up the concem, 
moieot i Whig than your neighbouis 

l' is P One a is obliged to change with circumstanc es-a — 

Prince 1 Gi anted * lh it *» all I can have clone , but my changes have 
been advantageous to me , — \ours the ie\eist Upon my honoui, — don t 
be mgry , 1 have butte ml vou ovci is long as I thought tlicie was a 

chance ot Y our keeping jouiselt up but it leally is too udiculous 
You ai e not fit foi toieign Secietar> Y ou d do beiutdullv foi a Vitc- 
Chamberlain, like Bellast, — oi a Captun ot licit caters, like Clanucaide, 
—or anything ot that soit, wheie you might chess smaitly, and cuil those 
dailing whiskeis But tin a hoicign Secietaiy, I — 

Vis P. What, Sn > 

P* 177 ™ \ You J1 excuse me, I spoik out— you aie just as fit as youi 
fiiend Dr VVade would be to be Aichbishop ot Cintdbuiv, oi Mi Baron 
Williams, that cockyinehoppvmc-lawycr, comm indci in chiei 

Vt? P Gad T this x is lathei a new turn you have taken. 

Prince T I c moot help it Const intmople vv is without a minister 
when the most impoitant tu itics weie to he signed and the most senous 
business to be tr insac tod Cousin Ponsonhv could not get there bee luse 
the north-easteilj wind blow incessant!) duiing six months ot an Italian 
year, an d\ou sent lnm tiie led nb mil bee uise be was absent, and did 
o mng Stratfoid Canning, anotliei ot your red ribands, dare not go to 
I ussia, Nicholas wont have him, and Amenta laughs at you, and 
wont send you an ambassador We have got Ancona and Algiers, - 
that is to say, the Mechtenanean Otho, your Gnek King, costs you a 
million and a halt ot money , Leopold, your Belgian, costs you 50,000/. 

anC i 1S ^ 0t Vr0 ^ 7 h n hls Sdlt Howard de Walden botches your affans 
wWn U Jr al? ^f^ViIliers bcmuddks them m Spain, and now I have 
wheedled you lftto a tieaty by winch Fiance will m six months be in pos- 
session of # th* Peninsula, and England have to pay the expenses 

, Vls * 1 an \ no * disposed to be twitted in this way by a man who has 
been all things by tmns-a bishop-a— y 

Prince T Stop , ^ don t be pert, Cupid. I have saved you many an ex- 
posuie. I knoYV that I manage you, but don t provoke me further. 

V ou are a very nice man , there s an end, so good day Perhaps we may 
meet m Arlmgtomstreet to-night Don t pout— I say/how did vou hk^it 7 
when, at the dinner of the Knight* ot the Bath, the Km? commanded the 
th r, ks fo [, the Clvl1 G ™ d ^rossesf ms^Sd of^o« ? 
bye. d??tSt. H owdld y ouM eyourseltm the evening* Aurevoir. Good 

clovw foot ! VU that hS 18 ’ thaDk he?ven ’ he httS stwnped off with his 
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Scene — A Chamber in the ** 'Chamber" of Deputies. 

Present — M. Perstl, M. Guizot, General Lafayette, M. Lafitte. 


M . Persil. I am about to present a communication to the Chamber from 
an individual who once held an illustrious station ;in the councils of this 
kingdom. It is from M. Polignae ! who is also in attendance, by permis- 
sion of the government, in order to give such explanations as may be re- 
quired of him. He simply prays the Chamber to address the Crown lor’ a 
remission of the remaining period of imprisonment to which he and ’his 
colleagues are subject under the sentence of the Chamber of Peers, on the 
ground that the recent proceedings of government, and the movement on 
the part of the people, have clearly proved that the oi\lonnances of July,,, 
1830, were not only justifiable by the actual state of things, but altogether 
inevitable. 

Gen . Lafayette . The next thing you will do, M. Persil, will be* to send 
for Charles X., or at least for Henry V. I repeat it, that this is a most 
violent outrage upon the system of the barricades. M. Persil ought to be 
sent to Ham. 


M. Lafitte . Before the Minister proceeds further in this important coun- 
ter-revolution, I think that M. Polignac ought to be present . T have a few 
questions to put to him, which perhaps may throw some light upon this 
astonishing coup d'etat. 

M. Guizot. Such republican interruptions are not to be tolerated. 

(M. Persil, who had withdrawn, returns with M. Polignac, who takes a 
seat beside the chairs of the Ministers.) 

M. L. M. Polignac, although somewhat surprised to see you here, I wish 
to put a question to you. Ha\eyou not been lateK Iroquently visited by 
Ihe King, and by the Keeper of the Seals ? and il so, 1 should be glad to 
hear what passed between yon and them on those occasions. 

71/ . Polignac. It is true I have recently had the honour of being consulted 
by some persons of the highest distinction, whose names 1 atn not at libeity 
to disclose, and who have questioned me as to the suhs1ane° ot some ordon- 
nances originally intended to have accompanied tnose about which so much 
clamour was made in 1830. 

M. L. Those ordonnances, which you then lu;pt hack, wore f™med, I 
believe, for the purpose of authorizing the apprehension ot niysell, M. ha- 
layette, and other Honourable Deputies obnoxious to the Kins?. 

M. Pol. One of the ordonnanees in question was to that effect, un- 


doubtedly. 

M. L. What was the purport of the others ? 

M. Per . It is highly inconvenient in tlu* present state of the country, 
when the most alarming movements are Home; on at Lyons, I mtiers, and 
even in the. capital itself, to question the illustrious prisoner as to any com- 
munications which he may have had with the Mmisteis. 

M. Pol. I certainly conceived that, in coming here, my only duty was to 

defend myself against a sentence which the Chain be i in1 ? s l -°T anneal' to 
convinced was in every way unjust. I demand my liberation , I appeal to 

the justice — to the honour of France ! 

Gen. L. I for one am most anxious to hear what the Prince has to say 
in his own behalf* 

M. Pol. I have now before me a copy of the ordonnanees winch nave 
rise to the barricades, and I find that the existing go ♦ u- 

only re-issued them in another form, hut has also carnet , , 

tion. Our misfortune was. that we foresaw coming events t oo ck* fejjj 
at too great a distance. In our report to the King, s . ‘ ^ a i mos t 

of disorganization and symptoms ot anarchy manliest ' 

every point of fee kingdom.'* Have hot disorganization and anarchy 
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actually made^ their appearance since that period in almost every pait oi 
France ? 

r M ’ G. Undoubtedly. 

M. Pol . We declared that 44 pernicious and subversive doctrines were 
propagated amongst all classes ot the people” Witness the declaration 
of adhesion to the principles ol Robespiene published last yeai. 

M \ Per But we have put it dow n 

M* Pol We merely endeavouied to pie\ent it from being made. We 
foiesaw tiouble and civil w ai , and perpetual commotions All these things 
have since occurred. 

Gen . L ft is because the Mimstiy have followed in your footsteps 

M \ Pol Well, we said that the agitations oi t lie day were pioduced by 
the press-*-the great focus of lebcllion We took measinos for destioying 
it; have you not said and done the same thing 0 You prosecuted the 
44 Tnbune ' newspaper mnet\-six times , and then, when you iound piose- 
cution of no avail, you sent youi officeis to the buieau oi that journal, 
sealed up its presses, seized its materiel, and expelled its compositois. An 
act of this description on oui part bi ought about the 1 evolution. 

M. L Wait a while ; the revolution is not yet ended. 

M. Per . What ! does the Honourable Deputy mean that we aic to have 
a revolution every yeai 0 

M G Oi does he suppose that wc aie to stand by with indiffcicnce 
while a violent and disaffected pi ess is endeavouring by constant, peiscvei 
ing, and malignant efforts to relax all the bonds oi obedience and subordi- 
nation, to weaken all the spnngs of public authont> , to oppose and embar- 
lass the Government, to mise citizen in aims against citizen iathei against 
son, brother against biothei, and to deluge the capital with blood 0 
~ AT. Pol. Those veiy words, M. Guizot, you liave bonowed iiom our le- 
port to the King 

M . G. I should certainly never have consented to the suppiession of the 
44 Tribune, had it not uniformly laboured, by the anaichy of its doctnnes, 
to produce anarchy m the state 

M. Pol. You must have got my repoit by heait, tor these are also my 
expressions I find, moreover, that a law is now m discussion in the 
Chamber for removing piosecutions against the press lrom the cognizance 
of Junes. This is another plagiansm iiom our ordonnances 

M . L . The Prince is perfectly right. 

M. Pol . But fuither, although we lelt that a turbulent democracy was 
preparing to supeisede all law, and although we abolished the fieedorn of 
the press, dissolved the new Chamber, repealed the existing law of elec- 
tions, and ordained a new one, we did not go so far as this Chambei and 
the piesent Government have done in depriving Fiance altogethei of the 
power of assdbiatmg for political purposes We left the law of Napo- 
leon on tjiaWsubject untouched 

M. (?. Mon Dieu f what was to be done 0 In every street there was an 
association organized foi the diffusion of Republican principles. Were we 
to suffei them to go on until they conquered us, ox weie we to put them 
down at once ? 

Af. Pol . I do not, of course, mean to censure your policy. You have at 
this moment eight hundred individuals under arrest in Pans charged with 
political offences — your hospitals are crowded with citizens sabred by the 
Guards— there aie nearly one hundred dead bodies waiting to be recog- 
nised, slam m your streets— more property and a greater number of lives 
have been lost lately in Lyons than during the most sanguinary scenes of 
the revolution — and you are expelling your subjects fiom all parts of the 
territory; — these are events which never could have oceuried under the 
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leignof Charles X., foi he abdicated his throne rather than kttempt to keep 
it at the expense of French blood. 

M . Per The Prince speaks the tiuth. It must be no longer concealed 
that he was well informed ol the state oi the kingdom when he presented 
his report to Charles X , and that we are now only taking the steps which 
he should have adopted at that period. 

Gen L . Ah ! if we had but again the oppoitumty of choosing between a 
lepublic and a monarchy ? I piotest 1 see no difference whatevci between 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe — between Persil and Polignae. 

M Pol It will follow, theiefoie, that if I am to remain at Ham with my 
colleagues m misfortune, the pi esent Ministers should participate m our 
punishment ; but it the Chamber will not impeach the Government, we, 
who are guilty only in intention oi what they have 1 educed \o practice, 
should be restored to lieedom. 


THE ADVENT OF WINTER. 

MOSCOW. 

He comes — he comes — horn the land of snows f 
r l lu quaking Eaith his footstep knows, 

And the Sun looks cold, and dim, and pale, 
r i hiough the gathcnng tempest s mu iky \ eil 
lie comes — the Winds, in numbeis deep. 

Herald his m uch iiom steep to steep, 

And the voice ol the Cataiact, less 1 emote. 
Welcomes his advent in loudei note. 

And the Forest is doffing his Italy uown 
And the Mount im is casting his chaplet down ; 
And the swallow is winging hei wa\ afar 
To the climes whete the giape and the cition aie. 

e may trice his steps by the cloud and showei. 
And the faded glass, and the lallcn flower. 

And the rilted elm, and the sc ittu d flock. 

And the hovel crush d b\ Ihe loosen d rock 
He has swept the fields of then golden store, 

He has blacken d with wiccks the suuly sboie 
Clamoui, and Tumult, and Feai, and Pain, 

And Famine, and Death, aie in Ins tiain 
Bind Ins blow with a chiplcl seie, 

Ciown ye the Yictoi ot the Yeai f 

A loudei shout ! let it rend the sky — ■ 

Proclaim a nobler \ictoiv f 

He has stricken a King in his hour ot might. 

He has wither d the aim that was stiong in fight T 
He came, when the burning city s glaie 
Stieam d t hiough the daik and sulphurous an. 
When the lance and swoul weie black with gore. 
And the trumpet's clang, and the cannon s loai. 
And groan, and shout, and laugh, and yell, 

And shriek, and curse were likest Hell. 

In tempest, and m cloud, he came. 

Quell'd was the battle, quench d the flame. 

Feeble the hands that never fail d. 

And lamt the hearts that nevei quail d 
Crown ye the Victor !— bind his brow 
With the undying laurel bough ! 
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AN ESSAY ON WONDERING. 

I wonder what sort of a place this world would be, if we had nothing 
to wonder at I do not at all approve of the nil admiran system , for 
we cannot help wondering, and if we attempt to avoid it, we are sure 
to fsfil Naj, if a man, by any effort of mind, hd3 arrived at that pitch 
of perfection as to wondei at nothing, he must, of course, wonder afc 
himself, that he is so much superior to the rest of the woild But show 
Vie the man who n^yer wonders, and I will show you the man who never 
thinks Everything was made to be wondered at, and we were made to 
wonder at. everything Asses never wonder , they take everything for 
granted, and sdem to be complete fatalists They receive the cudgel as 
patiently as if it weie pro ordumd, and essential to the harmony of the 
universe We intellectual folk, who aio not asses investigate, think, 
wonder, and cea^e to woiulci , but we have no sooner ceased to wonder 
at one thing than v c begin to wondei at mother 

I am willing to grant tint there is nothing new undci the sun , but, 
foi all that, we live in a veiy wondeiful world, and are constantly sur- 
rounded by a world of wonders In good sooth, I am inclined to think 
that everything is wonderful, aid that the greitcst wondei m tin world 
would Ik to find anything not wonderful We can seaudv take up a 
newspaper without finding some thing yvonderlul — such as a yvondtiful 
turnip, six feet m eireumfcrenee , or a wonderful primrose, in a won- 
derful garden, m consequence of the yvondtrful mild w ( atlier I le- 
meniber that yvhen I w is at school, mv mister used to wonder at my 
assurance that I should d ire to ehsobey, m any one particular. Ins high 
behests, and I, in turn, used to wonder at him foi wondering at me , so 
I had my revenge in retaliation,-* wondei for yvondei — tit for tat, — only 
I dul not tell him of m> wondei I kept that to myself, anei I verdy 
believe, now I come to think of it, that my yvonder was much the sin- 
cerest of the two If you wish to yvrite an essay, or to begin a conver- 
sation, and arc at i lo«s for something to yvrite or talk about, onlv wnte 
or siy c< I wonder,’’ and something yvill lie sure to follow 

Wondering is the peculiar faculty and privilege of human and intel- 
lectual beings. I have said ibove that asses do not wonder they hue 
not wit enough I was going to s i> that wondering may be applied as 
a distinctive epithet of tin hum in spec us, and that Plato might have 
amended his definition by tins iddition , but I fear I should be wrong 
Plato, you must know, defined man as a featherless biped, upon which 
Diogenes, i^ho was whit the world calls a wicked wag, stnpped the 
ftatheiV from a poor, unfoitunite bantam-cock, and exultmgly ex- 
claimed, “ There is Plato’s man p ’ Now, if Plato, m order to render 
his definition more definite, had defined man to be a wondering, feather- 
less biped, Diogenes would still have been down upon him, saying, 
“ Look at Plato’s man — a featherless biped, wondering what has be- 
come of his feathers 1 ” 

If, hpwever, wondering be not altogether and exclusively confined to 
the human species, it exists among them m its greatest perfection and 
delightful fulness It is by wondering that we are kept awake all day. 
When cats and dogs have had their dinner they go to sleep ; but man 
keeps awake, wondering what cats and dogs can find to cream about. 
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that they sleep so much. Man wonders at all he sees, and at all he 
hears He wonders at the past, and he wonders at the present, and he 
wonders at the future lie wonders backwards and forwards, and up- 
wards and downwards, and all round about He wonders at himself, 
and he wonders at his neighbours lie wonders at man’s folly, and he 
wonders at man’s wisdom Ilcwonders that hi knows so much, and he 
wonders that he knows so little He wonders at the regularity of the 


material woild, and he wonders at the lcgulantv of the moral woild 
He wonders at the legular return of the seasons, and he wonders at the 
infinite varu ty of them Bccausi he wondeis, he sc^ks for knowledge 
that Ins wonder may abate , and \et the moie ho harns, and the more 
he knows, the more does his wonder increase We do now ^nd then 
meet with a poor witltss ignoramus, who sa\s, with a marvellously wise 
look, “ I have learned to womltr at nothing ” Now, with all due defer- 
ence to this Master Wise icrc, we aie compelled to say, that this very 
speech is a proof that he w ondi rs at ev i ry thing 1 or how has he learned 
to cease fmm wonilci J JBy what process his lie been led to leave off, 
or to fancy that he has left oft, wonderin-, •* Why, simply hi cause he 
has been so bothned and perplex* d by the wonders aiound linn, that he 
has ceased from thinking at all lie could see nothing which did not 
ext itc his wonder, mil thcicfmc has shut his mini’s eye th it he may 
cease fi om his peiplcxity 11ns o wra, to wonder is, then foie, mere 
talk Thought itself is wonclo 1 he more a man thinks, the more he 
wondeis Wonders inercise in i geometrical latio , the solution of one 
is the e reation of two lhe yciy he nity of wonder is out utter ine\- 


tncability from it Lxishmc itself, wlueli seems to be the simplest idea 
in the world, is an iiw lutable wonder, and non-existence is a greater 
wonelei To he, is marvellous , md not to he, is moie mat ycllous still 
But yve must not be met ipliysii al and ye t how can we avoid metaphysics 
when we at eeliscoui sing on wonders, fot nut iphy su s ait of all things the 
most wondt iful They are yvonderful, heeuise it is awouder that, tor so 
many centuries, so many hooks on tlie subpc t should h i\e been read and 
written, and nobody should be a bit the wisu toi tlum , and yet it would 
be more wondcrlul «till, if pe >ple should line hem wiser tor books of 
me taphy sics It n wondt iful th it s > many volumes of me taphysics should 
have been written, and it is mme wondciful that they shoulel hive been 
lead Wc aie sometimes wondt ung tliat the study of met iphy sics should 
be out of fashion, and then, igun, we wondei tbit it should evei have 
been in fashion. One c xnnot hi Ip w ondeimg w hat the met iphy sicians w ere 
flunking about when they wrott stub hooks, and one wonders whether 
they expected that thur hooks would evei he it id Indeed the world of 
letters is as full of wondeis as any pait of the universe We wWci 
how people can find materials for writing so many hooks, and we 
wonder how the world can find time for leading them , and we wonder 
how the world can find patience to read some of them, and we wonilir 
how the world can find money to buy them withal. To live without 
wondering is something like attempting to live without breathing, tor 
is not wonder the breath of our intellectual life? It is said that ex- 
tremes meet ; and in this matter they certainly do, for if it were a sup-, 
posable case that any mind could actually cease to wonder by surpassing 
all its difficulties, unravelling all its perplexities, and rising above all its 
clouds, fogs, and obscurities, it would have no motive to think, and its 
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mental powers would cease for want of exercise, and it would be even 
as no mind at all. 

Truly, the most wonderful of all things is, that men are miserable 
because they cannot get rid of that which constitutes their happiness. 
Does not this last sentence sound like a most impudent paradox ? Yet it is 
true as truth itself It is tiue of every part of our being, and of every 
interest m life We are miserable because we cannot get rid of our 
pains, sorrows, cares, and disappointments , and yet the very happiness 
of our lives, the very dehghtfulne&s of our being, consists in the ease 
which follows paijii, in the joy that contrasts with sorrow, in the alle- 
viation of our cares, and m the successes which so brightly and so beau- 
tifully alternate with our disappointments We wish to have no pains, 
no sorrows, ml cares, no disappointments, and what would life be with- 
out them ? Kven so is it with the wonders that perplex and bewilder 
the understanding, buffeting the mind different wa)s — now driving it to 
doubt, and now fixing it m faith. The ambitious and aspiring genius, 
which having learned its A, B, C, about ten minutes before the usual 
time, and having bj its own unprompted sagacity discovered that the 
best way of seeing through a millstone is to look through the hole in the 
middle of it, thinks itself boin to solve all perplexities, and to rise to an 
empyrean height of intellectual glorv, — feels sadly disappointed that 
any mysteries should remain in nature, and that any knowledge should 
be above its reach, foi getting that the \civ use of mind is to grapple with 
difficulties, and that our knowledge would not be worth a stiaw were it 
not for our ignorance Mind is of no use when it has ceased to wonder, 
even as life is of no use when its struggles aie all ovei All the charm 
and interest of reading consists m wondering what will come next. 
And as they who have no troubles made for them will he sure to make 
some for themselves , so they, if there could be ail) such, w ho could find 
no intellectual perplexities in nature, would be desirous of making some 
intellectual knots for themselves, m order that they might have the plea- 
sure of untying them In fact, we are so exceedingly fond of wondering, 
that we would go miles and miles to see anything wondciful — not that 
we need go far for that matter, seeing that we are surrounded with 
wonders; but let that pass — we are never so completely and heartily 
attracted by anything as by the cry of wonder All the world ran won- 
dering after the learned pig, forgetting, however, that it was equally won- 
derful that one pig was not as learned as another. The title of Won- 
derful Magazine did wonders for a periodical some yeais ago; — but it 
shall he saidcthat of late years we are all grown wiser, and that we do not 
now run gfter such trash and trumpery as learned pigs and wonderful 
magazines . the truth is, that we are as fond of wonders as ever, only as 
the extraordinary has ceased to excite us from its want of novelty, we are 
now intent upon universal knowledge of the ordinary, that we may find 
food for our wonder m that which is common and quotidian. We are 
all wondering — some at ourselves and some at our neighbours. We are 
wondering at the march of intellect, hut we are also wondering at the 
heavy, baggage of ignorance which hovers and hangs m its rear. We 
ponder how any one can be content to remain in ignorance; we wonder 
that people should give themselves so much trouble to acquire knowledge, 
which knowledge, after all, teaches them little more than their own igno- 
rance — as the increase of lights, in a boundless cavern of darkness, only 
/erves the more effectually to show how great that darkness is. 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND. 

There is not, and nevei has been, a civilized country of modern 
Europe — nor was there ever a nation amongst the ancients, which had 
arrived at even a secondary stage of civilization, m which a man, or a 
body of men, could violate the laws, except by stealth, by cunning con- 
trivances, and by all those expedients and resources which can be 
created by skilful and exponent ed criminals, desperate in vice and )et 
reckless of its consequences In all countries, anqient and modern, 
professional or habitual law bicakeis have been obliged to hold their 
assemblies in pm ate, and to contrive their depredations with the utmost 
secrecy They have been driven to an exertion of astonish*ng inge- 
nuity in manoeuvics, in order to avoid suspicion, to elude discovery, to 
baffle pursuit, to escape conviction, or to piopitiite mcicy 

In England, howevci, the case is dncctiy the it verse lleie, although 
we pnde ourselves on oui high dcgicc of civilization and pre-eminent 
humanity, though we boast that out institutions arc supt 1 101 to those 
of all other nations ot the ancient or modern world, a set of individuals, 
of the vilest ot all possible elc ,»criptnms, will not onl\ make law-break- 
ing the n trade, but will openl) set the laws at deft nice, beaid all public 
functionaries, and outrage the feelings of all societv, — arid all this with 
the parade of ever) species ot studied and even expensive publicity 
The) will advertise that they wish to bieak the lavvs > and that they want 
aiders and abetteis They will ^ct forth in the nt vv <-pap( rs th it they 
intend to violate the law that at certain places, and at certain times, 
they intend to assemble for that purpose — the) will then announce when 
and where then ollenee is to be, committed — they will next parade m 
the press where they are to share thtir plunder, and when the) will 
repeat then viimc 

After an extensive depredation, attended by some lionible murdeis, 
an Englishman saw the gang of bandits jo)oud) making purchases and 
carousing on their plunder in an Italian city, and lie expressed his 
abhorrence of a government and police so corrupt as to toleiatc such a 
s) stem lie was reminded that, m England, the most notorious cri- 
minals were not only seen eveiy day and all da) long m the metropolis, 
but that houses were licensed bv the magistrates lor their accommoda- 
tion, and they were allowed to be, on a secret understanding with the 
police. The Englishman hung his head, and said no nioie 

Were the habit of giving publicity to anticipated crime* m England 
narrated to a foreigner of any nation, no confidence in the narrator could 
create belief. The foreigner would say, “Such piaeticcs, even "Such a 
system, might exist in some half-civilized parts of tlu world it might 
be impossible to prevent such piactices, for instance, in the new States 
of South America, where socitty is alwa)s m a voitex of revolution, 
where the magistrates are weak, timid, truckling, or corrupt, where 
jurisprudence is but little understood, or where, as fax as it is nuclei - 
stood, there is no machinery, and no force of public opinion, to coerce to 
an obedience of the law ; but to say that such publicly-advertised de- 
fiances of the magistracy and breaches of the law can take place m a 
Christian country like England is to outrage the decency of narration 
If the foreigner were to say, “ You mu$t surely speak of the violation of 
some obsolete laws, some laws of the barbarous ages, which now shoc\> 
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the moral sense and oxitrage the improved reason of your country — laws 
of which the violation is a virtue and the observance is an infamy.” 
Were he to add, “ this must be the case, for of all people, ancient or 
modem, the English are the most superstitious venerators of their ances- 
tors, and they hold it a desecration to repeal laws, of which of all 
nations they would be the most prone to punish the observance 99 — were 
a foreigner to say this, what would be his surprise were the Englishman 
to reply, “So far from your doctrine being true, the laws that are thus 
violated by public advertisement are not Gothic, barbarous laws, that 
shock the finer feedings and higher moral sense of the present genera- 
tion. They utc, on the contrary, the laws of the present generation, 
that most especially are approved of by the intellect of the age ; that arc 
the mostf consonant to the existing state of society ; and that fervidly 
excite the sympathy of all the religious, reflecting, and honest parts 
of every grade of social existence from one end of the kingdom to the 
Other.” The foreigner would deem this to be impossible, and, abo\ c 
all, (if impossibility be a term of degree or limit,) he would say, that 
such things, casual, much less habitual, never could have been witnessed 
in a country like England for very many generations. We do not think 
that a foreigner’s incredulity would be lessened, if he were* told that not 
only are these daring and criminal violations of the law* publicly adver- 
tised in England, but the criminals, from the most humble to the most 
atrocious, are the favourites of the nmgistiacy, and are actually licensed 
and specially protected in their trade. 

Eet this preliminary now be illustrated by recent facts 

In the last Number of the “New Monthly/’ we set forth how the 
public peace was broken, on the largest scale, by the practice of prize- 
fighting — how extensively these brutal and unmanly exhibitions demo- 
ralized the lower orders, and to what a degree they laid whole neigh- 
bourhoods open to the depredations of the immensely numerous gangs 
of thieves of every class that invariably get up and attend at every light. 
We wall now show' the enormous folly, not to say the guilt, of our public 
functionaries, in actually licensing and specially protecting the chief 
agents of these disturbers of society. We will take five or six special cases, 
the first relating to the most respected, and, w r e believe, the most respec- 
table of our prize-fighters. If these facts attach to the most respectable 
of the class, the public may imagine what are the characters and what 
the conduct of the less reputable of the pugilists : our object relates, 
however, not to persons, but to a system, and to society in general. 

A man processes in the newspapers that he has no avocation, trade, or 
labour by which he can subsist, except that of prize-fighting, which is 
Strictly prohibited by law. He accordingly fights eight principal battles, 
each being advertised for months before they take place, and each being 
a congregation of thieves, accompanied with every description of rob- 
bery. This same man, moreover, is constantly officiating as second, or 
in some other capacity, at all fights at which he is not an actual comba- 
tant. At one place, he and another man second a fellow* named 
Martin, in a prize-fight with one Randal. The two seconds*, Martin, 

and his backer, a Captain E , a man of fortune, enter the ring 

in exactly similar costume, all the funds being supplied by the Captain. 
Shortly after, this unfortunate gentleman is so swindled of his property 


* Need we hesitate to name that ewie of thete seconds was Tburteil. 
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by “ the fancy,” that in a fit of despair he commits suic\de. Sh ,rtly 
after the fight, one of the seconds is hanged for a murder, so greatly ex- 
ceeding in atrocity the usual character of this most atrocious of all human 
crimes, that it has almost effaced the recollection of previous murders. 

Thus, of the two seconds and the gentleman backer, we have already 
one suicide and one execution ; and what becomes of the other second? 
He afterwards seconds Byrne in a fight, in which Byrne is killed; he 
having just before killed in a prize-fight an unfortunate wretch named 
Mackay. Here then we have two murders or manslaughters, one .sui- 
cide, and one execution. Does this pugilist now fly his vocation, crying, , 
“ My conscience is seared w ith blood, and 1 will sin no more ; I will shim 
the paths of the law-breaker and the shedder of blood?” Oye would 
suppose that he did, for he is immediately taken in favour*by the magis- 
trates, and licensed to keep a public-house ; and let us sec how he uses 
his means of retracing his steps. Is his house as strictly watched as the 
police magistrates pretend to watch all public-houses? On one occasion 
this landlord fought on his own premises (in his great room) Jem Burn, 
another prize-fighter ; and on another occasion, in this same room, he 
got up a fight between two piizc-fighters named Ready and Dobell. On 
another occasion, a meeting of the swell mob, black-legs, pugilists, and 
desperate characters was held at this ta\ern, upon the subject of a recent 
fight between Dutch Sam and Ned O’Neil, and the chair was taken by 
a literary and sporting gentleman, one of the fancy. The room was 
crowded to excess, when Sampson, a resolute pugilist, accused the land- 
lord of being a thief and swindler, by getting up crosses, and this of Sam’s 
amongst the rest. The landlord would have taken summary vengeance, 
and he advanced with demonstrations of his design ; but the feelings of 
the company were so much in unison with his accuser, that, Hercules 
anil champion as lie was, he was obliged to flv the room. The accusation 
was then transferred to the chairman ; the desperate and incensed com- 
pany were on the point of assailing him with various weapons; four out 
of the six candles they extinguished, when a repoiter seized the other 
two, jumped on the table, and held them up out of reach ; whilst three 
or four persons seized the chairman and hole him out of the room, more 
dead than alive with terror. Ilad the intended murder been perpetrated, 
and it was on the very ace of perpetration, there would have been a stop 
put to licensing flash-houses and pugilists ; for in this country all abuses 
are disregarded until some such catastrophe aw akens the public senses*. 

We will suppose that the magistrates are ignorant of such facts. Two 
prize-fights in a room crammed with desperate ruffians, hab’\£ual breakers 
of the "law, and this at night, must have produced vociferation, riot, 
outrage, and torrents of abuse and oaths; but still, even the new r *police, 
with all their boasted vigilance and omniscience, may have been ignorant 
of it. When this meeting was ended, and the chairman had been res- 
cued from assassination , the sw’ell mob and thieves left the room, and 
assembling round the street-door, gave three cheers, with three vocife- 
rations that all the b y Peelers in London dared not attack them.” 

All this was sufficiently alarming to the neighbours and passengers; 
but Still the police, old and new, may have been utterly ignorant of the, 
scenes, or of all things relating to the persons and locality connected 
with such practices. We do not suspect the police o f connivance or 

* Cock-fighting and advertised sparring-matches take place in this house,— and 

at night. 
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bribery. So fnuch for the argumentum ad ignorantiam — so much for a 
latitude to ignorance. 

But in a weekly sporting paper, of very great circulation amongst all 
those classes to which the attention of a police ought to be directed, 
this house, and all similar houses kept by ex-pugilists, are the constant 
subjects of puffs, paragraphs, and advertisements. 

I*n this paper, speaking of this house in particular, we find under date 
of 12th January last, an announcement that “ the fourth deposit for this 
mi Lif 9 between the veterans (Tom Oliver and Ben Burn), was made 

h good on Tuesday evening , at the Tavern , in the 'presence of a more 

numerous assemblage of the fancy than we have witnessed for some 
months . ^Even bets were made o?i first blood , first knock-down , and 
winning the battle 9 " &c. &c. Under date of Jan. 19, the same paper 
says, “ The third deposit for this match (Swift and Atkinson) was 

made at the Tavern , on Wednesday evening , in the presence of a 

numerous circle and in another paragraph, u The Tavern was 

filled on Friday evening with the sons of song,” a sporting character 
being in the chair. The next week, the fight between Tom Oliver and 
Ben Burn is described with atrocious ribaldry in this sporting paper, 

and the name of this keeper of the Tavern, at which the fourth 

deposit was received, appears in the description. But in this paper of 
Feb. 9, we find, €i according to agreement , a iructin g is to take place to - 

morrow evening, at the Tavern , to enter into regular articles for this 

match f (between young Dutch Sam and Tom Gay nor.) We must here 
observe that this case is strongly aggravated by the fact, that during all 
the many public meetings adveitised at this house on succeeding weeks, 
to get up this fight, this said Dutch Sam uas under articles to keep the 
peace. What an impudent mockery of the law, what a scandalous de- 
fiance of the magistiacy, is here publicly announced ! 

According to this paper pf 2nd March, all the final anangements of 

the fight between Swift and Atkinson weie made at this Tavern, 

on Wednesday night, the 26th Febiuary last. On Tuesday 4th, the fight 
took place, actually on the very site of a previous murder by fighting ; 
and the sporting paper of Sunday, March 9, announces that the keeper 
of this said tavern figured in the ring, together with three fighters, one 
a felon just released from the hulks, and two other fighters who had been 
tried for the murder of the pugilist that had been killed on the same 
spot. Finally, the sporting paper of 16th March announces, that at 
this very tavern, on Tuesday, 11th March, at ten at night, “ The bat- 
tle-money, tfie reward of valour, was handed to the fortunate winner , 
and all bets were immediately paid ; the house was crowded to an over - 
Jtmv, &Cery room being a bumper.” To come to a climax, this was im- 
mediately on the eve of the period for licensing such houses, and yet, 
from that day to this, not a week has elapsed without the sporting paper 
containing advertisements of the nights on which similar crowds of 
thieves, black-legs, and lawless ruffians are to assemble, in order to get 
up these illegal and most scandalous breaches of the peace, and contri- 
vances of crimes. 

This is only one, and perhaps the least guilty one, of these flash- 
liouses. The sporting paper has many similar advertisements relating 
to each of the houses kept by ex-pugilists, and they amount to half a 
score in London alone. 

We will now give a further brief illustration of the extremely barba- 
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rous and immoral notions which exist in this country upo^ the subject 
of police : — 

At the height of the fashionable season of London, in the last year, 
it happened that a rivalry in trade took place between two of the light- 
ing gang. A Jew fighter is a keeper of a brothel, and one of the fancy 
arrived from Manchester with a larger capital, and set up ‘many houses 
of the same description. In order to suppress this competition, the Jew 
procured mobs of pickpockets and trulls, who assembled round his 
rival’s houses all day, broke his windows, assailed him with shouts of 
the most disgusting language, paiaded before the doors with infanlous 
placards, and thus for weeks, even in the most fashionable promenade* 
of our metropolis (Regent-street), the ears and eyes of modest females, 
the aged, and respectable parts of society, were insulted § and disgusted 
with these scenes of infamy, the police not interfering, though tfhe whole 
secret of these outrages upon decency was so well known to them. 

One other case will suffice to establish our position. There is a Jew 
prize-fighter, who is notorious in police-reports for deeds of outrage com- 
mitted by him in a brothel, which he keeps in one of the most dangerous 
cut-throat alleys leading out of the Strand. This man likewise keeps a 
gambling-house near Leicester-square, for the accommodation of tiulls 
and juvenile pickpockets, at an hie h the stakes plaved for may he as low 
as three-pence. In addition to this, he is the keeper of another gambling 
house, in Bickering-court, St. James’s*. On one recent occasion, the 
neighbourhood is alarmed by cries of murder issuing from the house. 
They rush in, with the assistance of the police, and find an old man 
weltering in his blood. Among those apprehended is a nian,wc believe 
a stage-fighter, who confesses that he is hired as the bulley of the house, 
bv its owner, a prize- fighter, and brother Jew . But the whole scene, 
as described in the police-report of a morning paper, is admirably illus- 
trative of our av retched stale of police, and of our most barbarous notions 
of justice, as avcII as of the means of protecting the public. 

One Avould imagine that this man’s gambling-house, his other gam- 
bling-house, and his brothels, Avould be suppressed after such scenes ; 
but, so far from it, be is ill triumph in all, and in the sporting paper 
before alluded to, dated fitli April, less than one month after, he is an- 
nounced as having acted, in conjunction a\ itli the celebrated leader of a 
swell inob, as a second in a tight between Tom Smith and Barney 
Aaron, — all the contrivance and sequel of the fight having been got up 
by public and periodical advertisements in the aforesaid ta- 

vern, licensed by the magistrates, and kept by the pugilist, as a\c have 
before stated. 

Let us further illustrate an ex-pugilist’s flash-house. To a *ie^spuper 
of January 19 th, is a police-report, in which two men are remanded on 
a charge of robbery on the river Thames. The report says - 

Soon after the prisoners Avere locked up, a tall stout Jew% whose face 
was almost covered with a large pair of bushy whiskers, and \vno is \\e 
known as a procurer of bail at several police-offices, accompanied by J osnua 
Hudson, the well-known pugilist, applied to the magistrates, and askei 1 


1 of a brothel near Long Acre, in which his son and wife were 

/. for a ferocious assault upon a woman, who attempted to rescue hei niece, 


* And 

fined 15 /. for a ferocious assault upon 
pf twelve year* old, from this haunt of infamy. 


May.— vol. xtx. no. cxli. 
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bail could notCie taken for the pnsoneis, who were described by the Jew as 
voiy honest, lespectable men Mr Brodenp asked who the applicant was * 
“ The Jttt ‘I am a merchant, Sir, well known on 'Chancre. 

44 Mr B 4 A mei chant — That is a veiy general teim What merchant 
are you ’ 

44 The Jew 4 Wh} , Sn, a meichant I am a wealthy merchant/ 

•“ Mi B 4 Whit meichandisc do vou expoit oi import? 

Ike Jew 4 Oh, Sn, I am a merchant, I live in the city ; a general 
tlealci , a icgulai meichant. Sir, I tiade m eveiything’ 

44 Mi B 4 Oh, you do What do you know of the prisoners^' 

44 The Jen 4 I know them to be\eiy industrious, respectable men. 1 can 
'put in good bail for them Will you liberate them * 

44 Mr B 4 No, indeed, I shall not, and you may take your bail elsewhere. 
I have doro with \ou. Mi Meichant 

44 2 he fr u * W ill a good chaiacter next Saturday do them any service ? 
I can bung plenty ot witnesses 

44 Mi B 4 I know jou can You may go, Sir 

44 Josh Hudson now stepped loiwaid, and making a bow, said he knew 1, 
one ot the pnsoneis, whow is an industnous young man, and he would give 
bail foi him said he was a public m 

44 Mi B 4 Commonly c died Josh Hudson, the John Bull fighter ? Go 
your w a>, S n 

“ Josh Hudson staied at this recognition, and taking up his hat made 
another bow, exclaiming, 4 1 wish you a yeiy good morning, Sn He then 
left the office with the 4 meichant 

44 Mi B 4 They an two oi tin 44 fmc\, and there is a stiong muster oi 
them in the street Then imp ulence is ically astonishing 

44 Yesterday, th pnsoneis wire again biouglit up, and sentenced to two 
months lmpironnunt and haul labour, ioi bom^ on the Th imes at an 
unseasonable horn foi the puipose of committing telonv 

But this Hudson’s house is still lie ensed, and lie is weekly advertised 
as holding meetings m lus house, tor the purpose of getting up fights 

e now dismiss the subject Would it not seem, even fiom the few 
statements we hue made, that our magistrates might almost be called a 
band of gentlemen employed m licensing flash-houses and patronizing 
prize-fighters, with a view to facilitate and multiply dimes, and to diffuse 
mimoi ilitv and wretchedness amongst the lower orders ? That such a 
system of police — tint sucli an tdnnnistration of the laws, cannot last 
much longer is obvious , but it must astonish every reflecting mind that 
it could have continued after am gleam of civilization had been infused 
amongst us Filliei lew, ili/e pri/c-ligliting, w ith all its attendant offences 
and crimes, or pfTt the laws against it in force , for to hold up to exam- 
ple the open ^chance of the law m one instance is the way to bring the 
laws in general — and all that administer them — into contempt. A 
foreigifcfr, upon leading such thing**, would infallibly ask two questions — 
How can any man of honour and probity — liow can any man of religious 
principles, act as a sworn, and even as a stipendiary, magistrate, and 
thus encourage the open violation of the law, which Ins oath and all his 
duties bind him to enfoice * Secondly, if magistrates will act thus, is 
there no minister of the interior, no minister of justice, no secretary of 
state for the home department, no one public functionary whatever, to 
call the magistrates to account, to compel them to a performance of their 
duties, or even to punish them for a persevering dereliction ? 

The number of deaths that have recently been occasioned by prize- 
fights is really extraordinary. The *ense of the country is roused upon 
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the subject, and it is but justice due to the great body of dissenters, to 
acknowledge that they have taken the lead in tlicir efforts to suppress 
such detestable practices. Their great interests at stake in the manufac- 
turing districts have made them well acquainted with the condition, 
habits, and feelings of the working-classes, and they feel deeply the de- 
moralization and mischiefs pioduced, not only by pnzc-fightmg, but by 
the crimes and criminals inseparably connected with it. The great 
prize-ring, or fancy of London, as long as it is allowed to exist, will 
have its awkward and humble imitators throughout the country, and a 
general depravity is thus diffused in all direction-*, but principally* 
amongst the lowest classes, and amongst the worst disposed of those 
classes. R. 


THE FEATURES. 

That mortals are made up of quarrelsome clay. 

My tide, 1 imagine, will prove as it goes ; 

For the Featiues composing the visage one day 
Most ciuelly fell to abusing the A'osc. 

First the Lips took it up, and Iheir reason was this, — 

That the JVo^r was a bane both to beauty and love ; 

And they never, moieovei, m comfort could lass. 

For that horrid piotubeiancc jutting above! 

Then Eyfs, not behind m the matter to he. 

With a sparkle began, as I've oftentimes seen ’em. 

And vow d it was peitcetly shocking to see 

Such a lump of defomnty sticking between ’em. 

The Chehcs, with a blush, said the fnghtiulest shade 

13) the Nosr o'er then bloom and their beauty was thrown; 

And E\rs couldn t hear the loud tiurnpcttuig made 
Whenever that tumble 4 - onie muni ei was blown ! 

So tvvas moved and agreed, \\ about dallying more, 

To tin ust the mtiuder at once horn the lace; 

But Nosi , hearing this, most indignantly swoie. 

By the breath ol his nostnls, he d slick to his place ! 

Then, addressing the Eves, he went learnedly tluough 
His defence, and mquned, when their vigour was gone. 

Pray what would then woi ships for spectacles do, 
if the Face had no Nose to hang spectacles on? 

Mankind, he ob'-eived, loved their seen! as their sight ; 

Or who'd eaie a taitlnng foi my i ties and roses? 

And the charge of the Lips was as frivolous quite 

For if Lips fancied kissing, pray why mightn t l\o$es % 

As for Ears, (and m speaking Nosi scornfully cm I'd,) 

Iheir murmurs were equally trilling and teaming; 

And not all the Ears, E\ j s, or Lirs m the woild. 

Should keep him unMoten , or prevent him from sneezing. 

To the Cheeks, lie contended, he acted as screen. 

And guarded them oft from the wind and the weather; 

And, but that he stood like a land-mark between. 

The Face had been nothing but cheek altogether ! 

With eloquence thus lie repel! *d their abuse. 

With logical clearness defining the case ; 

And from thence came the saying, so frequent in use. 

That an argument’s plain “ as the nose on your face I 

o 2 
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LONDON IDYLS. 

No. II. 

Damon — Sylv ia. 

Damon . See here, another day as bright as jesterday ; a little walk 
will not fatigue you, Sylvia. 

Sylvia. No, my .Damon. I have refreshed myself with three lamb- 
cutlets and a glass of Gumess’s brown-stout as Dr. Gianville ordered, 
and am equal now to any gentle exercise. 

Damort. Again w r e’ll range the town and view the streets St. James’s 
yields, and let the carriage be at Hyde Park Corner Cross here, my 
Sylvia — this is Cleveland-row — there, on your right, lives Mrs. Dell, the 
milliner, w hose lovely daughter is a hr Ue indeed ; and next dwells Nus*ev, 
partner late with Walker, who is privileged to physic royalty and make 
up medicine for their Majesties , bevond lives Viscount Low ther, who 
was chosen for two counties m the present Pailiament, although he 
stood for neither. 

Si/lvia . And those tall windows on the left ? 

Damon. The apartments of the Duke of Cumbeiland; that mansion 
on the right is now Lord Francis Egerton’s, that is Tom Grenville’s and 
the next is Ellice’s. 

Sylvia What, Ilenry Ellis of the Pells'? 

Damon Oh, no, rny gentle S\ lv ia, quite anothei man , he spells his 
name E\-hs — this one El -hie He is of War the Secretary. 

Syh ia. Of war — a soldier ? 

Damon. Not he — he v as a merchant — but times are altered. Ins 
tubs and firkins are exchanged for tape and boxes, and when the men of 
Westminster drove John Cam Ilobhouse fiom Ins scat, and he lcsigned 
his office, the gentle Edward stepped into his shoes 

Sylvia . Tubs and firkins, Damon — Why did h > succeed to such high 
place v 

Damon. lie married Lord Grey’> Mster That \ellow house beyond, 
up m the corner, is Lord Durham’s, late Loid Privj heal. 

Sylvia Why was he Privv Seal ° 

Damon He mgrmed Lord Grey’s daughter. In other davs, Lord 
Grenville (lately dead) dwelt there , after las Lordship, Andrews, once a 
Powder Merchant, to whom the ghost of Littleton apj>eared ; the wags 
of former ^ears thus wrote him — Andrews, AT P , P.M , P M , M P. 

Sylvia. Explain me that conundrum, Damon 

Damon. Miles Peter were his names — so far M.P. ; he was a Powder 
Merchant— -so P M. ; lie sat m Parliament for Bewdley — thus was M.P. ^ 
and wras besides a Prologue Maker for the Players — thus P.M. 

Sylvia. Pleasing conceit ! 

Damon . That large square building is the Duke of Sutherland’s, built 
for the date lamented Duke of York, but never lived in by him. This 
ajt the corner is Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s, one of our bravest heroes, who 
well deserves the charming fair he won. So — through this passage, and 
we are in the Park. 
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Sijlvia. This is a goodly prospect. What a noble range of buildings 
on the rising ground ! 

Damon. Soon will we visit those. Here is Lord Spencer’s house. 
Lord Ai den’s, Burdett’s, and Sam Rogers’s, the fronts of which I showed 
you yesterday; that is Lord Suffield’s, that Lord Bathurst’s, and that 
the nautical Lord Yarborough’s— amphibious Baron. Here grow the 
Holyoaks; and this is Lady Salisbury’s, whose hospitable roof gives shel- 
ter to the world of fashion once or twice a week throughout the season. 
That is Lord Sefton’s, whose cookery and carnages astound the world; 
his son, Lord Molyneux, marries next month Miss Jrlopwood, niece of* 
the late Lord Tornngton. 

Sylvia. The next looks handsomely. 

Damon . That is Lord Camden’s, Sylvia ; he who has given his 
country, from his private purse, moie than tw o hundred thousand pounds, 
due to his Lordship as a teller. 

Syh ia . What is a teller n tell me pray. 

Damon . Why not a teller, talhcr is the word, so named because he 
keeps the tallies, which in the olden time were long white sticks, cut 
into notches. This is Lord Belfast’s, the King’s Vice-Chamberlain. 

Sylvia Does ho keep tallies? 

Damon No — he has indeed a long white stick to hear before his 
Ma]estv, but that is a stick Ins Lordship does not mean to cut. 

Sylvia . Heie is a lovely sheet of watei. 

Damon. Sheet, my Sjlvia? — ’tis the basin — a favourite resort of nur- 
sery-mauls, who hither bung the smoke-dried children of the narrow 
streets to sweeten them. These rails have lately been erected; for, 
while those careful guaidians of the infant lace were flirting with young 
lawyers’ clerks, tailors’ apprentices, or lofty grenadiers, (each to her 
taste,) scores ol the gentle babies fell into the water. 

Sylua. Distressing thought ! Whose house is that, with balls upon 
the walls ? 

Damon. It is his Giace the Duke of Dev onshne’s. The balls with- 
out aie but the types of those within. IIis Grace’s parties are the best 
in London; hut pleasure oftentimes brings punishment: in piactismg 
a step, lus Grace disordered much his knee, so that not e’en the stall 
he holds could beat him up, nor the blue garter which he wears support 
thejoints. lie is abroud bathing in bnmstone, hut ’tis hoped he soon 
will make St. James’s glittei with his gaieties. 

Sylvia. Aud that how -window ? 

Damon. Is another Duke’s — St. Alban’s — Hereditary Falconer to the 
King — married to Mis. Courts, the banker’s widow, erst Miss Mellon, of 
whom it may be said she plays her part m real life as well as those 
which she enacted on the mimic stage. Next is my Lady Guildford s, 
Mr. Coutts’s daughter, sister to Lady Buidett. 

Sylvia . That yellow house beyond? 

Damon. Is Alexander Baring’s ; the wags of London call it the loan 
house, and yet ’tis gay enough within. That at the corner, just beyond, 
is Francis Const’s, the able, upright magistrate, who has for many years 
presided at the sessions. Here is the Duke of Grafton s. 

Sylvia . This street abounds in dukes. 

Damon . Sprung from the same illustrious ancestry with him of whom 
I last was speaking — Beauclerks and Fitzroys,like the Lennoxes, are of 
King Charles’s breed. 
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Syh'ia. Sobs the little dog you bought for me on Thursday. 

j Damon. Sweet Syl\ia, so he is. Here lives a duke descended truly 
from a king — the Duke of Cambndge, viceroy he of Ifanover, where he 
resides great portion of the year. See, Keat and Jones are ringing at 
the bell. His Royal Highness, I should think, must be expected. .Next 
dwells a lady with a name it takes much trouble to pronounce. 

Syhia . What is this quite doeited mansion? 

Damon . Some thirty jeais ago, 01 more, it was begun by Barry, Eail 
of Barrymore it was not then completed Lscudici next assailed it — 
made a hotel — finished the building, and eventually himself. Withm 
its walls dwelt Alexander, Empeioi of all the Russian, m those days 
when England’s fame and gloiy touched their highest point, and foreign 
monarchy flowed around the throne of George the Fourth, to do our 
king and country honour It then became Roid Hertfoid’s, who well 
nigh rebuilt it, but soon quitted it , and ne\t a Club possessed it. That 
Club broke down, and then broke up the speculation failed, and its 
conductors vanished. Since then it lias remained xintenanted. 

Sylvia . And see what lovely flowcis in yon window ! 

Damon . That is Loid Coventry’s, there lie sits, conning the world 
and making observations , — he 1^ a shrewd and clever peei Nay, do 
not look too long those rmaiioscs blooming on join ilieeks alicacly 
catch his eye. He leads, 01 seems to 1 cad , but ’tis in nature’s book, 
and not the one be holds —This is the Baxon Rothschild’* 

Sylvia. The Jew of whom I hoaid my father speak 0 

Damon A jeu <V esprit, if any It is not now thought riojil to make 
distinctions in religion, nature, unerring na 1 me,h is d me much for him 
and his. We will no moie of this Leave him a loan, and let’s pass 
on to Fuller’s handsome shop, where pomp takes physic ” to its spe- 
cial care. 

Sylvia . These houses are* hut small 

Damon. 6 ‘ The cabins arc com* me lit ” 

Sylvia. Who lives m them ’ 

Damon Tupman and Savillc, Dolphin and De Roo% Halford and 
Guns ton, Sandilanels and Dr Thompson 

Sylvia. This is a gooelly building 

Damon. ’Tis the Duke of Gloucester’s, a pi nice of giacious kindness, 

- — married to his royal cousin Princess Maiy, in whom such grace and 
dignity unite with elegance, anei ease, and unaffected affability, as fill 
all those who may approach hei with gratitude, affection, and respect. 
Beyond lives Primrose, Earl of Rosebeny. 

Sylvia. h ! what a pretty name. 

DarfCon. What’s in a name, my Sylvia ? “ A rose hv any other name 

would smell as sweet ” Theie lives Lord Eldon, who for years adorned 
the judgment seat of Chancery, and did great service in the councils of 
his King. Beyond, the Lord Great Chamberlain resides, and further 
Lady Poulett, who, m other days, was called Smith Burgess; further 
you see Sir Edmund Antrobus, Cockerell, Sir Chailes, and Admiral 
Tollemache. 

Sylvia . And this, the last of all — 

Damon. This ? — this is the casket that contains the brightest gent our 
nation boasts, — the unconquered hero of a hundred fights, — our Wel- 
lington s he who in eotmcil can suggest, and in the field can execute his 
qpv n conceptions. 
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London Idyls. 

Sylvia. Is tins, indeed, the Duke of Wellington’s ? I venciate his 
name. What tasteful blinds those are to shade lus 'windows liorn the 
sultry sun ! 

Damon . No, Sylvia, no ; for no such purpose are they there The 
Duke can face, with eagle firmness, all the bla/e of sun is he can 
bear the brunt of battle-fire, — but not the dastardly assassin’s umsde, 
nor the coward reptile’s hidden blow to shield the piopcrt}, pci haps 
the person of the idol of Ins country, against whom the dirty hands of 
those whose freedom he has sa\ed were lifted, were these defences raised 
I cannot speak of this with patience. Comf, my hjlvia, come . here i§ 
the carriage waiting as we oidered 

Syltia. You lia\e told me much, but nothing yet which seems so 
strange as this. 

Again did the fair-hailed S>1vil entei the pmk-lincd i is-ii-i is. Again 
did Damon follow, and sut h dilights had Kensington the day befoie af- 
forded, that the happy pan ictraced then steps and sought its shady 
bowers, enlivened by the strains of music Inc allied to the ambient 
breezes by the band of the Bfw s. 


MONTH! Y COMMENTARY. 


Deaths and Maunpos — The “ Ph\ -House s ’ — Affairs Ahmad — The c Wooden 
Walls M — Ihe “ Tiades Phm ession — 1 ht* ment Ciatks — •Pjorru&e of 

“ Perfoi rnaru e ’ 1 lie ‘ 1 o\v 1 ’ Mmdci Musk without Iltumouv — The 

Aitists — Iieland and Rtptil — The Quten’^ Dtputur e — ihe Littiary Fund — A 
Mai t} r. 


Deaths ami Af vrrtv<vts — Tin pii^cut seas m lias been remarkable 
for the number of deaths of persons bequeathing \ e^t pi opu ties ; the 
stamp-duties upon which will ha\o a considerable i fli ct in swelling the 
receipts of levcnue during the quutei Lmd Bieidalbmc his hit a 
sum of nearly 500,(00/ wc are tohl, to his daughtei, Lidv f handos, 
and his other daughter, Lidv ib/tbeth Pi ingle, ail Ins unentailed 
estates; and to his son, the pu sent Alaiqim, a rental of upwards of 
*70,000/. a year. Mr Samuel Smith, a bi other ot land t ainngton, 
left behind him nearly 2,000,000/ sailing Mi Vlc\ mder Adair lias 
left his nephew. Sir something Roe, the Bow-s f uct Magistrate, and 
two Mr. Banngs (stranger), equal -hares of his iortune, amounting to 
upwards of 150,000/ a puce Mr Mcllisli, the contiactoi, has left his 
daughters equal fortunes and Dot cl Glengall, as rc-iduaiy legatee, 
comes into something quite prodigious m amount Air Lndge, a put- 
ner of Mr Rundell’s, has al-o left a \ast sum behind him l lie Duke 
of Sutherland, an enormous mass of proper ty in fai t, cannot at 

the moment recal the names of all those who have slni ec o ns 

mortal coil,” to the manifest advantage of the public revenue e 

Marchioness of Hertford is to be numbered in this melam holy hst, 
but we believe all her Ladyship’s bequests aie to her personal rebitrons 
On the other hand, we have had some spirited marriages k n 
Ogle hat married for the third time, and taken to wile Lac y , 
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who has taken to Sir Charles Ogle, her third husband. Colonel Wes- 
tenra, a^son of Lord Rossmore’s, has married Lady East, a lady of very 
extensive fortune — we have heard of the riches of the East before — but, 
in this case, the lady herself is the real treasure. Dr. Holland has 
united himself to Miss Saba Smyth, daughter of the Reverend Sidney, 
and has written, or caused to be written, a snappish paragraph m the 
newspapers, deteriorating from the claims of the aristocracy, in revenge 
for a mistake of some penny-a-line reporter, which we think beneath 
him-— it sounds vain, and is, at all events, pre-eminently ridiculous. Miss 
Fanshaw is dead; and Lady Davy, the fascinating, is going abroad for 
two years. 

The Duke of Devonshire is on his way home — so is Lord Hertford— 
Lord MuLjravc and his family have arrived, per Rhadaman thus steamer. 
We never could discover why Lord Mulgrave was recalled from his 
government; he certainly anticipated the Government at home, by his 
declaration of coming emancipation ; but as they completely justified 
all his predictions, we cannot comprehend why he should have been 
removed. 

Lord Nugent is also on the return — the fate of the White Horse has 
injured him in the main . Sir Dudley Hill, disappointed of Sir Thomas 
Clarges’s fortune, left to Colonel Hare, just come home from Portugal, 
is appointed Governor of St. Lucie, which government had been offered 
to Colonel Leith Hay, in lieu of a seat at the Treasury Board, which, in 
a fit of rashness. Government had tendered to him, before they had 
heard him speak. 

Sir Richard Keats lias died ; and before he w as buried. Sir Thomas 
Hardy was gazetted into his office of Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
Admiral Parker, who has commanded the neutral squadron in the Tagus, 
succeeds Sir Thomas Ilardy at the Admiralty. Old Lord De Saumarez 
has got into a sad scrape at'Court for not attending Sir Richard Keats’s 
public funeral. His Lordship pleaded that he could not have been at 
the funeial, because, at the same hour, lie w as obliged to attend at the 
Trinity House, to be sworn in a brother. This is good — but not good 
enough ; for Sir James Graham, who was sworn in at the Trinity House 
nearly an hour before the venerable Guernsey Lord arrived, had been at 
the funeral. 

Honest John Woolmorc, the Deputy Master of the said Trinity House, 
and an old acquaintance of the King, has received the Guelphic Order, 
and is now Sir John. Lord Errol has got the Thistle ; and Lords Leitrim 
and Donoughfnore, the two ribands of St. Patrick. There are two 
Grand Crises of the Bath vacant by the death of Sir Richard Keats 
and Sir Edward Thornborougli, so that patronage, in the millinery line, 
has recently flowed in most copiously upon his Majesty’s Ministers. 

The <c Play-Houses.” — Pretty fun here ! Lotteries and masquerades 
on the stage of Covent-garden. We really must give them up. We 
have always fought manfully for the privileges of the patentees; but 
upon what ground — except, indeed, that the concerns are on the verge 
of ruin — can such displays be defended in places maintained by mono- 
poly for the support of the legitimate drama? It Teally is too bad. 

Abbot and Egerton hav$ been (we suppose by competition) forced to 
reduce their prices at the Victoria. If this is to do them good, we tare 
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nothing for it thev are most deseivmg actors, and ought to be en- 
couraged A new play-house, called the Royal Kent, has been opened 
m Kensington, which we are told is paiticularly successful The English 
Opera House is to be roofed in, they say, next week, the rapidity with 
which this building has risen from its inundation is quite remarkable 
We have no doubt that Mr Bcazley will give another proof of his skill 
m the construction of this theatie, and whin he has finished it, add to 
the obligations he will have confened upon the public and the proprietor, 
by writing a drama which shall fill it, mcl try its stability to the utmost. 
The last time we visited the old house there was an overflow, — but/ 
alas T only fiom the engines pumping on the smoking embers Arnold 
should call the new house Ihc Pha m\ 

Affairs Abroad — What we said last month about Portuguese affairs 
was pretty correct, in spite of all that had hem sud, and despatched, and 
published pievious to our la&t publication, md for a mouth since Af- 
fairs arc, in fact, ju^t as the) wtie then, and line been for some time 
The army of Don Miguel is at Santarem, stiong and effective, but yet 
inactive Don Pedro is at Lisbon, a constant attendant at the opeia 
with his rojal dau^htci Loid How ird d< Walden has succeeded Lord 
W Russell, but by a prcc lpititc move me nt jet unexplained, by which 
his Lordship meant to m ike very slioit of it, ho has got himself into a 
sort of dilemma fiom which it is sud hi is to he rescued by a recall 

We do not pictend to know mv of the f icts, hut it is represented to 
u& that his extra affiant negotiations with Don Miguel to induce him to 
give up his claim to the throne have been earned on in a more abrupt 
and direct manner than is usuil attending to the estibhshecl rules of 
diplomat, and tbit we arc not likclv to he much further enlightened 
in any oflici il way is to what reallj did octui , as that is the case, it 
would he extremely unfm to guess aw ty his Lordship’s diplomatic 
character, anel we, poor humble folks as we ire, shall wait pitiently to 
see whether the obli\ ions sjstcm is to he ldopted, or whether we, in 
common with the rest of lus M ijesty’s subject^, aie to he illuminated 
upon the details of the aflaii 

In Spam, there has been a clnngc of mimsteis, hut fiom all wc can 
learn from the veiy best souici% the Cailist pxrty is daily gaming 
strength and influence Still wc d >, as wc last month adviseel our 
readers to do, receive with caution all intelligence from quarters in 
which those who picsent it are actuated nthir l>\ political feeling, or 
feelings of pcisonul mtcust m the hnmeiil results of political questions 

In Belgium, theie has been m agitition The li^t of sul actihers to 
purchase the race-horses of the Prince of Orange, advertised for sale 
by the Belgian government, foi the purpose of picsenting them to His 
Royal Highness, was made the ground of disturbance , and the houses 
of the principal persons in Brussels, whose names were appended to 
the subscriptions, suffered most seven lj , — furniture, pictures, statues, 
and everything destructible, fell a prey to the mob, who were watched 
m the proceedings by the police and soldiery, but who were not in- 
terfered with or checked m their work of spoliation , * 

In Pans, a day of barricades and bloodshed occurred on ^un ay, e 
13tlv — exactly one week after the affair at Brussels Forty t ousan 
men were poured mto Pans, and the sovereign-people nere driven from 
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their places V>f refuge, and order restored* although many lives were 
lost both on the part of the mob and the troops The King of the 
French has issued a violent manifesto against the baincaxlc system, by 
which, as it appears, his Majesty has forgotten he was himself raised to 
the throne Everything is now tranquil At Lyons, upwards of seven 
thousand lives have been lost in the msur lection ; and the same spirit 
has manifested itself at Grenoble, Maiseilles, St. Etienne, &c. In i act, 
the light of liberalism seems to be shedding its beams over the whole 
face, of civilized Europe 

Since writing the above, it appeals that a treaty has been concluded 
between England and France and the existing Governments of Spam 
and Portygal, by which the two former powers undertake to take Por- 
tugal under their special protection , the first being bound to send a 
fleet, and the second an anny to the Peninsula — the result of the last 
measure of non-mte? joy one e on the part of this country, it requires no 
conjuration to anticipate 

Tiik (< Wooden Wali ^ ” — In an age like the present, when more 
attention is paid to art and science (the latter more particularly) than 
ever was given to such subjects before it, is extremely gratifying to find, 
that amongst the numerous di^covencs made, some are of great practical 
utility None, howevei, which have resulted fiom icseaicli or accident, 
have been more important than that which pi onuses most decidedly and 
effectually to extirpate the dry-iot fiozn oui Navy, and oui public and 
private buildings, by the application of a solution, secured by patent to 
Mr Kyan, who, if not altogether the lmcntor of the process, lias im- 
proved upon some suggestions of Sn Humphry Davy, so as to render it 
available, and successfully available, to ever) description of timber now 
in use. 

It is now six years emcc^Mr Kyan communicated Ins pnnciple to 
the Admiralty, who, having submitted \arious pieces of timber to the 
process, have leccived the most convincing pioofs of its efficacy In 
the meantime, the timbei u^cd m building Kind’s College, the New 
Library in the Temple, the National Gallery, the London Docks, and 
the Butieh Museum, has been picpaicd uiulei Mr Kyan’s directions, 
and in Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Glasgow, Mi K ’s process has also 
been most extensively adopted 

To those who are acquainted with the wear and tear of our Navy, and 
the astounding fact, that of eighteen frigates built in 1814, the average 
rate of duratnsn was thiee years , the wonderful importance of this dis- 
covery will be evident The chaige of building and repairing ships ftom 
1823 t(J 1833 amounted to nearly nine millions , and in older to pro\e 
how much the adoption of the process will save the nation, it may only 
be necessary to observe that his Majesty’s ship Benbow was built at an 
expense of 45,000/., in 1813, and having become infected with the dry- 
rot, was broken up in 1818, at Portsmouth, without ever having been 
to sea, 

Thi% we say, is one of the advantageous results of those scientific 
experiments and combinations to which so much attention is given at 
this period* Of the value of the discovery we have no doubt, and as 
little doubt of its general application. We only hope that np bigoted 
disbelief in a cure for dry-rot, on the part of apy mfluential persons, 
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may check its adoption in the Navy, where its importance to the country 
must be principally felt. 


The “ Trails ” Procession — London lias, during tlie last month, 
seen a most cxtraordmaiy sis ht — if mattcis rest as they are, extraordi- 
nary without being mischievous. We mean a pi occasion of between 
20,000 and 30,000 members of the Trades 5 Unions , through the pirn- 
cipal streets ; organized and marshalled as regularly as the march ot 
troops, and pcifoimed in the mo«t perfect silence and good order. . 

The object of this display was, b> the appeal auce of so numerous and> 
evidently well-dulled an assemblage of people, to cnfoicc the weight and 
importance of a petition signed by 250,000 unionists, imploring the King 
to mitigate the punishment of the Doi Chester brethien, Vlio *vvere sen- 
tenced to seven years 5 transportation by Mr Baion Williams, and who 
had been, for at least a fortnight lx foie the display, sailing in the Surrey 
ronvict-ship to the place of then banishment. That object, however, 
failed of its effect, and what lendeiod tlie display the moie ridiculous 
was the fact that Mi Owtn and Di. Wade, and the other woithy indi- 
viduals who head the tail, knew— for the) had been told by Lord Mel- 
bourne — that the veiy contiaiy result would be derived fioin the exhibi- 
tion of all tins phvsual loice. The petition, hoisted upon a blue cotton 
covered lioise, and borne 1>) ball a dozen zealous In others, was carried 
into the Home Office by the deputation, who were received by Mr. Phil- 
lips, and told by him what llicv had been pie\iously told by Lord 
Melbourne, that coming as tlie petition did, attended by this immense 
concouise of people, it would not be ic reived. In consequence of this 
decision, the huge humbug was carried out at the back door of the Office, 
stufted int ) ahacknev-coac h, and dnven back to the place whence it came. 

Meanwhile, tlie deluded unionists went matching on, lovctmg them- 
selves with du^t and glor\, and, crossing Westminster Bridge, pro- 
ceeded — most appropriate!) to Bedlam, heie the\ were not permitted 
to halt. They then continued their march to Kuimngtou Common, 
where many a worthy patuot has received the honours ot martyrdun on 
the gibbet; but there they wcie equally unioitunate, foi pist as they 
were doubting what thov should do, the appe trance of a few of the 
2nd Regiment of Life Guards decided the question; and under the 
orders ot Dr. Wade, w ho was diessed m canonicals and had his hood 
on, the whole body, without a whispci or a mummi, commenced their 
march back to London, oi to their lespective lodge's, as the case might 
be, having sacrificed a day’s woik and a (lav’s wages to tke consumma- 
tion of a walk of ten miles distinguished onlv fioin the sneering specta- 
tor by bits of different coloured nbbon tied round then necks, orftanglmg 
at the button-holes of then jackets and coats. 

The Government closer vc gieat eiedit for the manner in which the 
preparations for maintaining the public p°ac e were made. No soldicis, 
Tio additional policemen, appealed m the streets thiougli which the pro- 
cession was to pass; troops had poured into London and its neighbour- 
hood during the night; three btigadcs of guns ai rived from Wqolwich, 
and were posted, one in the Regcnt*s-park barracks, one m the stables 
at Carlfcon-gardens, and another m the King’s Mews ; bodies of four 
hundred policemen each were stationed in St. James’s-square, Caven- 
dish-square, and Privy-gardens, out of sight of the marching operatives, 
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but ready, at f an instant’s notice, to act in the most decisive manner, if 
necessary ; — nothing of the hind was required, and the day ended m 
perfect tranquillity* But we must say, seeing the control under which 
the Unions evidently are, and the military manner in which they ma- 
nceuvied, on quitting their first ground, we are not inclined to augur very 
favourably from then appaient acquiescence m the proceedings of the 
da/. A body so organized, and so commanded, and so bound together 
by secret oaths — (winch, however much, since the transportation of the 
Dorchester men, they may quibble, they arc) — if it can be made to 
♦disperse when ang^y, disappointed, and defeated in its purpose, without 
a murmur of discontent — and separate quietly and readily to deliberate 
upon future proceedings — maj, with equal ceitamty and silence, be as- 
sembled at an # hour’s notice, on a day or night when the troops are not in 
town, when the police are not embodied, and when the guns are jet m 
Woolwich. 

What the Government has now done is what it ought to have done m 
the first instance, and to have trusted to the respectability of the countiy 
rather than the mob , they must do jet more it they mean to preserve 
us. While such combinations exist, no men, no property, aie sate, and 
we trust that Ins Majesty’s Ministers, who now appear to see the neces- 
sity of stopping somewhere, will be convinced that the tune is come. 

The recent cc Cracks.” — Gentlemen have taken to fighting duels 
during the last month — the practice lias rather gone out of fashion of 
late™— the new House of Commons have set an example of patience and 
forbearance which their constituents have verj wisely followed. A man 
now bears a great deal more than he did ; and it anybody reproaches 
him with unseemly tameness, he quotes a precedent from St Stephen’s, 
where, as they said of one ot the colleges at Cambridge, when they had 
pulled down a castellated w all, and substituted an iron palisade, “ there 
was much rail-wg but no battle-ment ” 

Lord Bingham, who had a crack at Major Fitzgerald, returned, or 
rather did not return the compliment, by firing m the air. It was an 
old quarrel, and some hard woids passed a year or two ago ; howevei, 
the Major behaved as well as the Baron, and the thing has terminated 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

The second scratch was between two surgeons of Bethnal-green, can- 
didates for the surgeoncy of the workhouse. They quarrelled about col- 
legiate honours, and went out to Tottenham to fight One of these gen- 
tlemen rejoiceth m the name of B , the other in that of G . 

Bach declared bleeding to be necesrary to tlu other, and the powder and 
pills w^re consigned to the charge of their friends — one abrave surgeon, 
the other a Captain. It was imagined that they might have fought with 
mortars, but no, pistols were the weapons, and at the first fire Mr. 
B — — was hit hard m the thigh ; he fell, exclaiming professionally — 

Non possum sincere 

but being picked up by his friends, was put under the best care, and is 
likely to recover from his wound, to the great satisfaction of "^lis friends, 
who are determined, after what has happened, that he shall not be black- 
balled at the election. 

The €€ Morning Chronicle,” which first gave this account* has since 
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contradicted it The parties never quarrelled, never fought, and so far 
from being rivals at an election for a surgeonship at an hospital, actually 
possess it conjointly. The newspaper men think it wise and prudent 
to state a falsehood merely to afford grounds for two or three more 
paragraphs to contradict it. It seems an approved plan — so we have 
here adopted it. 

* 

Promisf of cc Performancf 99 — Aii actor, Sloman, has made a bet 
that he will perform in time different characters in the course of five 
hours, m one evening, at three diffeient places — Maidstone, Rochester,^ 
and Canterbury. Each part is to occupv him forty minutes The dis- 
tance from Rochester to Maidstone is nine miles, and from Rochester to 
Canterhuiy twenty-seven Non, considering that of thc%five flours al- 
lowed, two hours aic to be expended m acting, and that lie has to per- 
foim thirty-siv miles m the otlur three, we will readily go halves with 
Mi Sloman’s opponent in the bet , or if he wins it, we must beg he 
will never call himself Sloman again 


The “ Fowr Murder — We have been a good deal amused at a 
police report concerning the murder of a lien, which was investigated 
before the lion George Not ton, one of the Whitechapel magistrates 

It appeals that a Mi William A andusteen, lumg in the Mile-end 
Road, having one leg of flesh and one of timber, ai lived at the police 
office , bearing in his h md flu corpse ol a favounti hen, called by him- 
self and Mis \ andcrstcen, Jenny , — a hen of extraordinary value and 
virtues, — most deaily pn/td by its master and mistress, who, having no 
chickens of then own, h ul m some sort adopted this pet pullet. 

Next dooi to Mr William Vandeisteen lives Mi Staulev, — not the 
Seci(tary of Slate foi the ( olomes— not theluio of tiockford’s — not 
the son-in-law of Lady Dillon, — but a private gentleman ot those parts, 
who, it stems, has a turn loi flow us At three o’clock on Friday 
morning, Stanlej heard a lioist , opened his window, and saw his 
■neighbour Jenny scratching up lus mignonette, which was leaving its 
bed by detachments at that eailv penod in the morning Down stans he 
went, and, summoning up all Ins coinage, went holdlj up to the hen, 
and with a bi oomstie k levelled a blow it hei licvel, which teimmated 
her earthly eareci 

At ten o’clock, Mrs Yande t steen, having thrown down the accustomed 
corn without seeing lici dailmg Jennj come to cat it, and having re- 
peated the well-known e ill < f “ Coop, coop, coop, coop,*’ without its 
having been attended to, cast her c>es to Mr Stvnle\’s gardeu**and be- 
held the gentle Jane stretched on the bed ol death and mignonette. 
Instantly did she claim the body , and no soonei had she secured it, 
than it was hung up at Mr Vanderstccn’s door, with a label — or rather 
as Mr. Stanley thought, a libel — round its neck, conceived m these 
words : — 


“ This is the hen wot clucked m the morn. 

And awakened the oilman ere it was dawn : 

In a fright he rose up, and jumped out of bed, 
And beat the poor hen until she were dead 
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Andrfhere she did lay, until ten in the day. 

When her mistress went in, and fetched her away : 

And when she had searched her, to her great surprise. 

Her back was all broken, and burned likewise ; 

So, if this you call friendship, pray keep it from me. 

For friendship like this I ne er want to see.'” 

The magistnite adjudged this to be no libel, and desired the case to 
he dismissed, eacli paity paving his costs. This vexed Mr. Vanderstefcn, 
who said that, after having lost Jenny, it was very hard he should have 
to pay airy thing : he then picked up the body, saying, as he went out. 
Poor Jenny ! I heard her pray for her murderer to the very last!” 
and Mrs. Vandersteen, who took the passionate turn, declared that “Mr. 
Stanley, dllmagi as lie was, was no gentleman, for he had committed a 
fold irnnder, which he ought to have known was a hen-house offence,” 


Music without Harjioni . — We last month noticed the great service 
done, as we concened, to the cause of religion and propriety by the inter- 
position of the Bishop of London to stop the mummery of acted oratorios, 
set to German waltzes, and hooted out by second-rate smgeis, painted 
and tricked out in stage tiumpeiy, over whose bps the words of the 
sacred scriptures were slaveitJ for the edification of a play-house audi- 
ence. Little did we suspect that this exemplary Prelate would ha\e 
carried his animosity to sacied music and sacied places to an equal pitch 
of violence. That his first position was ju^t, and his conduct most 
praiseworthy, nobody can deny ; but we must saj that Ins Loiilsliip, in 
giving expression to his feelings of hostility towards the musical festival 
to be holden in Westminster Abbey, lias evinced a degree of puritanical 
principle, of which we have heard hnn accused, in relation to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Promoting t hnstian Knowledge. 

That our present giacious 'Monarch, m commanding this sacred fes- 
tival, if such be a pioper tcim where the feast is purely intellectual, in 
aid of the most meutorious and descivmg chanties in the empire, is 
only following the example of the most moral and most pious of Bri- 
tish Soveieigns, seems to us a sufficient justification of his mandate, 
even if the occasion itself dul not completely bear it out. In all 
parts of the kingdom, musical festivals are held, from the receipts of 
\Vhich, laige sums are domed fm the chan table institutions of the coun- 
ties in which they occur. We know, indeed, that the excellent and 
highly-talented Dr. Rennell, the Dean of Winchester, has a strong 
feeling upon tfce subject, and that during Ins long and lnghly-creditable 
dominion over the Cathcdial, there has been no musical festival held at 
Winchert?!*. But, then, we are sure fioin every other part of Dr. Ren- 
nelPs conduct, that he acts conscientiously, and has no intention of 
“ assuming a virtue if he have it not,” and that his disinclination 
arose from principle — peihaj>3 prejudice— un allied to any hope of 
making “ an effect,” or of linking lumsclf to the cause of the dissenters 
from the church, of which he has been, and still i3, one of the stanchest 
and most learned supporters. 

It se # ems to us, that the Bishop of London, as Dean of the King’s 
Chapel Royal, shows a very extraordinary disposition in speaking as he 
does of a festival commanded by the King lihnfcelf, The Bishop must 
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know tliat the King is the head of the church, and is, therefore, su- 
preme — (certainly above the Dean of his own little chapel at St. 
James’s ;) — and we must say, in contradicting a report which was cir- 
culated by a newspaper called the “ Record,” stating that the Bishop 
had withdrawn his name indignantly from the list of stewards of the 
festival, that the causes of the exclusion of his Lordship’s name from 
the list, in the first instance, were not such as we could have wished to 
find suggested for the omission of the Bishop of the diocese* in which 
the charitable institutions to be benefited by the celebration are located. 


The Artists. — Leslie, the American aitist, is, we imagine, in England. 
He proceeded some months since to his native “ States,” with the intern 
tion of settling there — but the attempt was vain. After along*residence 
in this country, the contrast was too powerful, and he has announced 
his immediate icturn to London, and a decided naturalization for the 
rest of his life — at this we rejoice, for he is an admnablc painter. Poor 
Newton is still in a sad state, hut better; at times he has a conscious- 
ness of his identity, hut this is by fits and staits; and as far as ultimate 
recovery goes, we apprehend the case to he hopeless. Mr. Ilajdon is still 
loose and about the streets, although, after an inspection of his picture 
of the <c Reform Banquet,” in ait) otliei country, wc suspect he would 
he, as the Irish say, put up.” Some wag lias called this immense ab- 
surdity one of the tc Styns of the Times all we can say is, that what- 
ever may be the deseits of the painter, the picture is not worth hanging. 


Ireland and Repfax — It is with very great pain w r e have read, not 
only the public accounts, but man) piivate letteis from Ireland, relating 
to the state of afians in that most unhappy country. All the lioirible 
accounts which we see m punt, appalling as they aie, ically and tiuly 
fall shoit of giving an adequate description of the actual state of the 
nation. Several counties have been declared in a state of insurrection. 
Mr. O’ConnelFs motion for the Ri peal of the Union came on, on 
Tuesday evening the 21st., m the House of Commons, and continued, by 
adjournment, until too late a period in the month for us to notice its 
conclusion We may, liowexci, he permitted to say that it vntually 
terminated on Friday last, when Sir Robert Peel, in one of the most 
powerful, luminous, and statesmanlike speeches that ever was pro- 
nounced in Pailiament, set at rest the merits of a question, the agitation 
of which bud no other earthly object than the display of oratory by the 
O’Connell faction, who felt it nccessaiy to show tlicir activitv to their 
deluded constituents. 


The Queen’s Departcrl. — Our icadeis will bcfoic this have learned 
that it is the intention of her giacious Majesty to visit the Continent 
during the spring. The precise period for the Queen’s departure is not 
yet fixed. Her Majesty will he attended by the Earl of Denbigh, her 
Majesty’s Lord Chambei lain, and Ins noble Countess; the C6untess 
Howe, one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and her noble Earl \ 
the Earl and Countess of Errol, (his Lordship being Master of the 
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Horse to her Majesty,) and several other members of the Royal 
household. 

The Queen, in this excursion, will carry with her the affectionate and 
loyal regards of the British nation ; and her return to our shores will 
be hailed with sincere pleasure by a people to whom her Majesty has 
endeared herself by her virtues, her benevolence, and her affability. 


The Literary Fund. — The anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund 
will take place early in May, and it is understood that the chair will be 
v taken either by the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel. We trust 
it is unnecessary to explain to our readers the strong claims which this 
most excellent institution advances upon the assistance of all with whom 
literature' is either a pursuit or an enjoyment ; but it is a startling fact, 
that' comparatively few of the many who live by the pen have their 
names enrolled among its subscribers. The charity— for such it is in 
the most emphatic, thougli.not in the most unpleasing sense — is so con- 
stituted, that the good it does can rarely be made public. It is unable, 
like other institutions, to attract attention by the multiplicity of its 
benefactions, or command support by widely-spread statements of the 
evils it has prevented, or the miseries it has softened or relieved : the 
benefits it confers are kept secret from the world, because of the “ pecu- 
liar people” it is its object to assist. Yet it would be easy to point to 
many whom its seasonable aid has rendered high, and eminent, and 
independent members of that society, to improve and gladden which 
they had long and ably laboured ; and still more easy to name the many 
widows and orphans who have applied to the Fund, and obtained timely 
help from its resources. We trust the next ammersary will be a suc- 
cessful one. 


A Martyr. — One of the police-offices was “ made merry ’’ a few days 
ago by the appearance of a man of the name of Cleave and his sup- 
porters, among whom was the Rev. Dr. Wade. Cleave was fined for 
publishing an unstamped paper ; of course, he refused to pay the fine, 
and surrendered to sutler imprisonment. Some friend of “ the cause,” 
however, had previously paid it ; and the woi thy publisher was compelled, 
much against his will, to continue out of durance. He Wftyplained 
loudly and bitterly at this infringement of his rights, — that he was not 
permitted to be “ a martyr;” of course, promised and vowed to qualify 
himself again for the privilege of incarceration ; and “ went away,” 
according to tfie report, “ much out of humour.” 
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Imaginative Biography. 

This attempt at Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton Brydges, does not 
display any particular powers of imagination. “ By imaginative biography 
I mean an imaginary superstructure on the known facts of the biography 
of eminent characters/’ says the author, in an ante-script to his book. No 
deception is, therefore, practised on the unmlouncd reader, as far as history 
is concerned, and the legion of fiction lias not been veiy fiercely invaded 
for the materials of this aforesaid “ superstructure.” But although not a 
work calculated, in our opinion, to elevate the present literal y fame of the 
author, there is throughout such a geneious vein of sentiment, sucji a libe- 
rality and kindliness of feeling evident, that we reflect with fTleaswre upon 
what must be the amiable character of the man. The criticisms on our 
poets are not recondite, but they all show a just and proper appreciation of 
their ments. Milton is not underrated because he was a republican, nor 
Beattie over-lauded because he wrote against Hume. Still there is a bias in 
most of the sentiments of the author towards tilings as they are and were, 
and considerable veneration to iank and title ; and, next to the anstocracy 
of the mind, Sir Egeiton Btydges appeals to do homage to the aristocracy of 
descent. The man who could boast of a long line ot ancestors would meet 
from him with almost as much respect as the author of the “ Fairy Queen/’ 
Thus he gives a biography of Sir George Vesey ; he gives you his genealogy, 
he tells you what a very clever person was Sir Cteoige, — his acquirements 
how vast ! — his intellect how comprehensive ! — his suite lings how dignified ! 
— and the only reason toi conveying this infoimation is that Sn George Vesey 
was a baionet, and that he succeeded to the family estate much incumbered. 
We would, however, recommend “ Imaginative Biography ” to our readers 
on one ground alone, though it lias oth£r claims, viz., it being Ihe produc- 
tion of a richly stored and peculiar mind. 

Appendix to the Third and Lust Volume of Fmdcn’s Landscape and 

Poitiait Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Woiks. By W. Brockedon. 

Mr. Brockedon has poitoimed his task with considerable ability. The 
appendix is written in a style of much elegance, and is distinguished by 
good taste. lie has evidently consulted all the many wntois who have 
made Byron their eternal theme, and his selections aie at once judicious 
and just. Of the senes ot punts to accompany which this appendix is in- 
tended, wc ha\e often had occasion to speak. The woik lias deserved the 
very enormous patronage it has received. There is no instance ot a publi- 
cation better sustained irom the commencement — indeed, its merit increased 
from number to number, the last being decidedly better than the first. The 
work now forms tluee magnificent volumes, at a price so exceedingly low 
as to surpnse even now, when it is named m one sum, instead being 
broken into small parts ot halt a ciown each. Messis. Fmden nieTlt the 
highest praise — they have alicady established their names among the most 
distinguished cngraveis of the country — the public confidence is with 
them — and if they do not permit success to relax their eneigies, they will 
find their exertions amply repaid by the public — the true patrons of art as 
well as literature. 

Irish National Tales. The O’Biiens and the O’Flaliertys. 

By Lady Morgan. 

It is some years since we read one of Lady Moigan's novels. Of late, 
she has preferred publishing w T orks of fiction under the title “ history,” and 
labouring to put upon the ofFsjmng of her own vivid imagination the 
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borrowed, bat ill-fitting gail> ol tmth. Her Irish novels, however, will 
si ill be perused with exceeding delight, although lun piedeeessor. Miss 
Edge woitli, and hot successois, ltmun and others, have outstnpped hei 
m the 1 ace, m which al one ptnod she was second to none but the ve- 
neiated lady whose name \u have mentioned. It Lady Moigan held 
her couise between the stern tiuth oi the author ot “ The Absentee’ 
and the liule eloquence ot the author ol “The Now Ians,” she possessed 
advantages which both ot them are witliout. She wrote with the vi- 
\acity ol a woman ot the world, anxious indeed to display her own 
wit and penetiation, 1 ut thus at the same tune amusing and mtei est- 
mg her icadeis; lendeiing the type of the pimtoi subservient to hei own 
liking oi dishkmgs, and cmjilopmc his ink to daub hei adveisaiies ; hut 
still even thu»— so skiliully did she work — commandim* attention and ex- 
citing phasme. Those who, like om si Ives, ha\e almost ioig often Aft Ladt , 
will do well to peiusi the O lliuns and the Ofkihcrtvs, the topics ot 
which it tieats are not all changed— the pei sons it al t at ks not alldepaited— 
and they will find m its descriptions ot lush nianmis, and m the anange- 
ment of the wild and passionate stoi>, sufht lent to icpay them ioi again 
taking up and piocecdmg thiough the volumes ioui. 

Bubbles fiom the Bmimeiis of Nassau. Ity lin Old Man. 

The 44 Old Man” is, it appeals, not an old man The bo k is said to be 
the jfroliuction ot Major He ul, whose “ gallop ovt i the Pampas \ .is so d< - 
serV^t|b«_JK)pulai. r l he volume betoie us is lull ot ph asantnc ss, m lttu i 
very^llp^y nor vi iy deep, but one of tlu most “ uadabh publications ol 
modern times* Thewutei piotesses nol toco lai bimatli the smtace ot 
things ; b^t what be sees and bears no one can discube belli i Tllu le is 
a rich vem iiumoui lumnng tlu out, h c \ i i v pi^t Tin uadci mav buy 
his book, 3H& M obtain health, which is oi ten bom ot c njuj niuil, without 
%e trouble tjpestpensc oi a trip to the Biunnens ol Nassau. 

La Pcste. 

This is a fa* Guido Horelli, the autlioi ot “ 1 Man Pension, ' and 

an Italian L ansjjHlil? oi Milton. 11 is “ done into English, ’ and well done, 
by Miss Paidoe. Unlbi Innately , tlie adoption ot blank veise, and the imita- 
tion oi a IVljlMfcni an styleol pluascoloav , liav c c ompc lie d the lair ti anslator to 
excess hciseli oceis’onally with *a little ditiuseni ss. * Put the eric at i ml the 
be*meutfflKjBf leeling and unde i standing the author — it is but just to aw aid 
to Miss P^uoe. The contagion that devastated IhdPjjioith ei Europe, and 
destroyed with such tuiy tlie Polish and Russian airily, is the unpoetie sub- 
ject chosen by Sorelli. Tlie city ot Waisaw is tin* scene oi action; and tin 
tyranny of Russia, and the dispensations of Piovidenee, the lavouiiteand 
a]i])iopriato themes oi the poet. With the exception of some tew tntc pas- 
sages, the pi em may be piommm ed as a vei y beautiful production. Un- 
fortunately, no opinion umllustiated bv quotations can give ail adequate 
view t a style, and limited space loibids that we should quote. The Id- 
lowing, howevei, we cannot xe train tioni giving : — 

“ To forsake, 

In our hi iglit yeais, a valley gay w xtli flowers, 
liosom’d m swelling hills, whne sun and shade 
iSucietd each other /the to pleasant thoughts . ’ 

This is tiue poetiy, and there are a hundred passages of ecjual beauty. 

Curiosities of Literatuie. 

The veteian I) Israeli, who has gameied up the treasures of past cen- 
times, and acted as the liteiaiy pioneer for Juture generations, is one of 
those unquestionable chaiacteis that A would seem almost presumptuous 
to ^ay a word m his piaise. "Vet, on again looking through his works as 
they aie now making their appearance in a new and ninth edition, we 
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cannot a\oid expiessmg oui admii it ion of such patient industry, such un- 
tnmg ioscaich, and such i philosophic il mind 1o ipply then ie suits is the 
woilv bcloic us exhibits Hut as tlu uitiim himself elegantly md elo- 
quently says m his piciaee — “ T he \miU i ot h df i ce ntiny has outlive d his 
cidics, md das’ ills suisivcd those horn he one l hul in mihitum to 
pie isc Pi use c mnot inj lon^ci extend his ctlebuU, and ccnsuic c m not 
condemn whit his won tlu lew ud ol public 1 ivoiu Sue h a wntei rpay 
ventuic to talk of himself as one of i fo mei gcnei ition, and may be s ud 
to < njoy i soit oi posthumous u put it ion Hut still a new e i i h is spuing 
up since Mi D Isiaeli fustwiotc to instinct md to lx uhimed Such 
ot those is have tied jet leael oi do not possess (ioi it is not i book to he > 
ioul and then shelved) lue ‘ C uuositu ot Liteiituie ha\e now m 
oppoitunitj of puuhisinjf in montldv volume s, this no ess uy comp mion 
fo all who ue unhitious ot extending then knowledge bcyond^Lhc meie 
i udiments ot letteis No subjec t is le ft untouched, md none touched that is 
not idomed The volumes published ate nc itly bound and well punted. 

L ijs and Legends of \ uious N it ions By W X Thoms Part II , 

1 i me e , P irt Til , licltnel iS 

AVe h i\ e lhe ul\ iciveited to the fust oi Gc i nian ceillcctiori oi popular 
t lies pe it lining to this series m 1 hive now to notice the piogress of the 
ini ustm^d si nlluv iu mt n le el io lullil r lhe (lev e lcipmcnt a&feke plan 
shows me e ism wseuitcs on lhe ] ut oi the cdityi, wlto hJ !!fi» .n so 
ientmiite m 1 1 1 e Iiisli p ition ol his subject is to sc em e fhe <®KHHbutive 
aid e t th it supe 1 1 itive le nd uy 1 i>m in Mi Pint ton C i okei-^fH^e same 
hi inch ol the senes it is ils > eunoiis to obseive the esc nee of 

nndhet (hiuii) noimn th it ol I hom is Steele the moSfllBSw&t ot igita- 
'♦ois lhe mosl ehsin ciesle i el disepue t ists ? Tills ntJBMHRleman ap- 
pt us to hive iiu lushed ecitun ‘ Tiles ot the IH1 itmes/nMHtman colony 
edibhshed in the eounU oi Lmuiiek somewhat iboVarT* centuiy ™o, 
ml slid pie se iv m g anous netihh signs ot then ongm, while the* 
hml oi ( i !ei is* v isil le m m my i spec line n O* itenoui ot pithos 
throughout the Pfiht nu in j tsu< til us It is v istly bj the by, to 

conte mpl itc tlusclrangcd ispt el oi wm thy Tom, a^llK^Dfctnes stealing o 
out vision — to ulmiie this his me t unoi phosis hom the “u*ccitator acei- 
hus ot nois> hustings md politic il meetings to the ge iptb and h&aity 
steuy teller of these httle fnesuU i n e s melwcerwe some thanks t(FMr. 
Thoms loi having supplied flu tun i into which he has heeti^iawn out so* 
agiteably in i neW dm utei We hive no loom to hom this 

viiud icpeitmy oi ti idition uy stenes, to which, theieloic, we content our- 
selves with m ikmg i ^cnci il leleicnce 

Nitionil Ljius md foi Music. B> Mis Unmans. 

A volume hom the pen ot Mis Hern ms cannot till to be a welcome 
guest it eim t ihle but we ue cspcciillv bound to u itu c this is •publi- 
cation oi the lush puss lhe tiet is is sii u\ge is tine Until within the 
last tew ye u v, we look d loi nothin^ m the sit ipi ol litei ituie hom the 
sistci kingdom, unless it issumed the 1mm ot part} eontioveisy oi uligieuis 
tiact \et heic we liivc i volume ol delicious poetry from one ot the 
gieatcst and most populai wide is oi the rge th inks to Messrs C mry 
and Co, the active and cnteipusing puhhsheis ot Dublin, who have done 
more withm ten oi twelve ycus to uxcue Inline! hom the rtpio n h oi 
hiving no home litei Mure th m hid been done timing the picvious centuiy 
by all the lush hookse lit i s put together The Dublin hmveisit} Migi-* 
zine, which is issued by the sum house would do honoui to eithei Eng- 
land oi Scotlmd, it cannot now he said that lieluid is unwilling or unable 
to support hci piopei station m the wen Id oi lituatuie — thanks again, we 
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say, to Messrs Curry and Co The gieatei proportion of the “ National 
Lyucs have already appealed m \ ai ions pcnodic al woiks -manyoi them 
have heietofore grit ficd the u ulus of the “New Monthly Sufhci it, 
then, that the \olume is m tvuy way woitliy ot its ucomplished authoi, 
and is got up so is to \ic with the most cnetully punted ot London w oiks. 
We subjoin an extract 

“ The Zegti Maid 
a The summer It Ties weie sighing 
Aiourul the Zegri maid, 
r lo hei low s id song rt plying 
As it fill d the olive sh ide 
4 Al is * foi htr tli it Jov< tli 

Hti land s hei kindled s fo< * 

Where a Chnstian Spam ud rovetli, 

Should a /cgn spn it g > •* 

44 From thv glance, mv gentle mothu * 

I sink, with shame oppi c ss d, 

And the duk eve of im brother 
Is in anow to my hi east 
Where summer U av es wen sighing, 

Thus sang tht /tgii m ud 
W lnle the riunson d tv w is dung 
In the whisper y olive sh ide 

te 4 And foi all tins lie irt s wealth w isted, 

11ns wot, in seen t borne, 

11ns flower of \oung lift hi isted 

Should I win bxl night but scorn ^ 

I*\ aught hut dam dving 

Would m\ loin tiutli hr it paid 
W hue the olive leaves wut s ghing 
'I bus sang the /tgn in ud 

A Year at IIartlcbur\ 2 \ols B\ ( lunv and Yin St it 

Most pleasant Glieiiy T miosi bnlh ant I ui St u 1 Mi It ul yi and 
welcome yc both agucabk mil pi oh* ihli will hi tlu sums\ou punt 
and the comments you oflu upon them, thiou h the pusuit sc ison Ik 
neath the sh uli ot tiers like \out own oi undu the pu> nisc 1 huvest ol 
the pink and blossoming ippic ‘ II utl Imiy must li i\ lx c i i \uy 
amusing place, paiticulaily d inn r tlu ilut in wh cli om uitliois ch ciibi 
in a way so quiet so satnic il iml si him moils 1 to unpicks us with a 
veneiation loi then sharp “ II u/ / h t ik nt Hit with 11th n cleverness 
and fly away wit, thuc in kchn^s mil } issions d v dope d whn h piovi 
them to Ik well acquaint t 1 with h mini niluu 1 lx dim innnit is skil 
tuliy man age d, and wc cannot Ik too th mklul tnat tlu im mil \ om inh 
Helen has t^eanc 1 the toils \ Inch wc c wmhn** i Timd hei w th i skill 
andapowei it would (takm_, lu i puchkctous intilhi qiu st on) li ivi l)icn 
almost wnpossihlt loi hu to c ami at igunsf W i hu vtwi volmm n \cl 
we are not m dread oi the It munition lingcung too lon^ o i its w i\ toi the 
sake of makin^ weight to git out the thud I lie pustnt t ill Ins the id 
vantage ot bung sufhcu nth long but not w i uisomt lluu is nothing \ e 
would si e omitted, and wc coi di illy lecomnu nd “ Haitk bury tooui luuids, 
convinced they will be pleased and amused by its acutem ss and \ariet} . 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands Bv Robert Mudie 2 vols 

The reason why Mi Mudie, — ceit only one of the most intelligent and 
useful of naturalists, combining, as he so successfully dots, the poftry with 
the truth of whatever he descants upon, the reason u hr/ he undertook the 
present work cannot be bettei explained than by Ins own woitU, Speaking 
of his intention, he says, — 
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“ It is simply to entice my ft How Briton*, of nil ages, classes, and rinks, who 
aie not too leuntdto relish the be mties of ISntuie is they stand displayed m 
nature itself, — into the fields, that they m i\ know and feel the extent of delightful 
knowledge, 1 itional, and even profound thinking md useful hints for every de- 
partment of science and pursuit, to s ty nothing of we 11 sinewed limbs, and hearts 
tuned foi enjoyments that nt to he nut with theic and nut with in abundance by 
those who will only take the tumble of set mg with t lie 1 1 own eyes, and hearing 
tilth then own c irs ft his been my wish to produce a book upon which the 
icidfi could 1 iv his hmd md siy — ‘ Ileiem I sh ill find i notice of eveiy featliaied 
i rc ituie which I in iy meet with in the f mi sc is or on their mu gins so expressed 
is to coutspond with its ippc irince md 1 al its in ficc natuie , and bv the help of 
winch I sh ill not only hi ow each \ lrd u h n I set it but m some soit, boirow its 
wings soar with it, md survey tlu gloi les and the wondcis of that creation of 
whieli it forms so lively md so enlivening i put ’ ’ 

I he obseivci h\s fulfilled ms intention, md many die they yvlio,^nti meed 
hy Ins piges will foigct thed ii U md n nsorne sticct wheu^n they dwell, 
soar with his buds, m 1 ^ ithei liom his wisdom much th it tells of the good 
ness md he nt voknc e oi nituit Wc hive only to idd to the eongiatula- 
Inns we odei to the mthoi oui issuimee that, h il “ Mudie s British Birds 
consisted of lorn nistc id of hi ) volumes, we should have exclaimed at the 
last j) i^c, Wh it T luushcd s > s x n * 

1 he vignettes on the title page ne specimens of whit Mr Mudie calls 
“ p lychiimittc pimtin^ — punting, m fict m my colours from wooden 
blocks Ibis is i novelty <1 yvlnch yyt should like to see fuither proofs 
heloic yve i i ike up oui minds is to its fitnc ss it is lioyv ever, most highly 
ciechtihle to tin ingenuity cl Mi Ba\tei, md, yve be lie v c , would show to 
much ^ic itei uly mtigc it excused upon lngci en^i ivmgs What will 
he the next invention — colouun^ by stc uu md punt ng by lngli piessure * 
Nothing imp >ssd le f 

Ihe otlu i colouicd punts mtiodiued with much tiste, render theyolumes 
still more y iluibh , inched, we leel highly giatified at recommending them 
to all classes ol oui leuleis 

r J lu Bread-Tax I xposed. 

In cheapness ana utility, this little ti let possesses more attractions than 
anything of the kind we hue yet seen r lh< iccuncyand solidity of its 
reasonings will lenilc i it accept iblt to the most eiuditc on the subject of the 
tom layvs , and its simplicity is pcculi lly ad iptcd to dissipate the crudities 
so picy ilent miong the p utility mfonned 1 lie mtiic icies of the theory of 
lent aie elucidated yvith the lnppiest perspicuity and the writer, w itliout 
attempting to conciliate the prejudices of eithci m mut icturers oi agricultu- 
ralists, demonstrate s tint the well m cl either is mcomp itible yyith the pie- 
serv ition of the present impc sts on the necessaries ot life We could con- 
tinue tins eulogy ad wjmitum hut feel quite issuied that it needs not our 
laudations to enhance the estimition that tins p imphlet must speedily 
attain Wc hue seen n jtlimg on the ann subject w ett calcul ited to 
achieye the object attempted by the wutci md yve art of opinion feyv yvili 
gainsay oui pi use yvlio have ic id the ‘ Ba ul 1 ix Exposed. 

Songs of the Loire, 

The fact of this little mimnl of melodies li x\ mg so speedily reached a 
second edition piccludcs the necessity ot my lem uk fioin us, lurthci than 
to ohbeive, that all in its formei slnpc that lcndeied it attractive is invested 
with many additional claims to the appicci ition of its admirers m its piesent 
form. 
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Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq , whose “ Per- 
sonal Memoirs ami Remimsc ences ” havt. ob- 
tained a prominent char ictc r among 1 works of 
their class, h is committed to the press a new 
production to be entitled “ Historical* ind 
Doacriptive 'sketches ot Belgium uid Hol- 
land” It will treat comprehensively of the 
two countries from their uni mi m 1814 to 
their sepiralion m 1830, including details of 
the Be volution, mil a xiew ot society and 
m mners The reput ition alre idy icquired by 
the author, and the expedience derived tromhis 
long residence in FI m It rs, are advantages 
which claim for his work a larger shire ot at 
tention tl an is gei>°r illy due to the accounts of 
passing tourists 

Mr M mtgornery M irtm has in the press the 
secondvolume of the History of the British 
Colonies,” < rnbracing our possessions in the 
West Indies, m which the a tual st tfco of 
these valu ibie ishneis will oe fuJlv de\ elop« d, 
from official documents furnished by an 
thority 

The novel of “ Brother Tragedians, by Isa- 
bel Hill, will appe ir about the middle of the 
present month 

The May Number ot the Nival mdMilitirv 
Libriryot E liter fu mm. nt ” will t onsist of the 
feecond benes of the “ 1 ales ot a Voy iger to the 
Arctic Ocean, * and the M ly Number il tin 
“Libriry ot Irish Romance’* will outun 
Mr Crowe’s ” To day in Irelind ” ci inpnsint 
four tiles — the ( ardtrs, C omnmara. Old und 
New Light, and the Poole s \V armng 

Retzsch, the Germ in artist, whose Sh iks- 
pe irt Illusti itions hive acquit cd for hn 1 i 
Furopem reput ition, has just tons pned to 
> nglish puhlisheis some ru w designs which 
are to appear under the title of itet/sch a 
Fancies ’ 

Rem uns of the 1 itfe Alexander K no\ F sq , 
of Dublin , e >nt umne, J etters and k ss vys on 
the Doctrine ml PI tlosophy i f < hi stiainty, 
and the Distim tive Character of the ( hurch 
of Fngl vnd, will shortly be published 

Preparing for public it*on, in oec lsioual 
8vo volumes by Laic Cullunon, M K S I 
4 Arch eogr iphia , being i Series e>t Pipers on 
Antiqu in m and Se ent tic S ibj cts com eett l 
with the Hist Try and Chi > ol v of tin lews 
Egyptians, (hddeans Creeks, Chinese aid 
other ancient nattfcns ** 

Lieut Humes’s Jo lrney by the Indus ind 
Oxus, thijiprgh ( ibool and dartaiy, is in i tor 
ward state ot pit} iratun 

An Umversil Hist ry, by I raser Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouseke, will form six \olumes of 
the Family Ltbriry 

•'Two Years at Sea, being the Narrative of 
a recent Voyage to the Swan River,” by Miss 
Jane Roberts, is in the press 

The Rev Dr Wordsworth Waste oflrimty 
College Cambridge, is prep mug for pubhta 
lion, in three vols 8\o , ** Sylloge Iheologiea 
a Systematic Collection of li acts in Divinity 
for the use of Students in the Universities, and 
of the oiinger Clergy, revised and illustrated 
with Notes by the Editor ” 


Nearly ready, ** Man, as known to us Theo- 
loguall) and Geologic illy,” by the Rev Dr 
Nil res 

The last Senes of Mr Theodore Hook’s 
“ Sayings and Doings ’ will form the May 
Number of Colburn’s Modern Novelists ” 
The two tales composing it are illustrative* 
like his former amusing and lively stories, 
of two proverbs Ihe first tale, entitled 
“ Cousin \\ llham,” is a highly-wrought and 
dramatic illustration of the French saying, 
4 ( e> n e«d que le pi inner pas qui coCite and 
the second 44 Geivase Skinner,” which is a 
broad y humoious, but powerfully character 
i-itic si etch turns on the English proverb of 
** Penny wise and pound foolish ** 


I I S T OP N K W ROOKS 

1 he Principles of Physiology tpphed to the 
Pr< servation ot Health, by Anditvv Combe, 
M I> , post 3 vo (>\ 

k lust, a Irligcdy, translated from tlie Ger 
man ot Goethe, by D ivid Syme, 12inu h 

I he Physiology, P ithoiogy and Treatment 
ot Aspliy xia, by Jamts Phillips K ly, W D 8vo. 
HK i l 

Ltrdierr* Cabinet l yelop edi i, Vol LIJI 
(1 mope during the Middle Ages Vol 111) 
] 2nio f ? 

k nc vt lop i h i of Geography, by H igh Mui- 
r i) Pint II Ivo r > 

J r u Ions 1 tie y clop t urn ot Gardening P irt 
V 8vi 2s < / 

Arclutictm il Wigi7ine Part II 8vo l*r id 
1 he Mist e Humous Works ot Willi unt w- 
per 1 se} with n Lite uid Notts by J S Mimes, 
Vol I j ost 8v i 7s 

Pubh Record Commissi in V il ir k i eh 
Mistuus of Henry VIII toll i, Vol VI with 
M ip ( t I ngl in 1 and Wiles, tVr 1/ 10s 

Hunter’s Intrt duction to the \ aloi I ccle 
si isticus ot Henry VIII with a mw Map ot 
J i vl n d ind Wales, loyal s\ i >s C / 

Ilu I ul} mint of the k lood i Poem by J. 
A H« ran 1 imj 8vo 2l<? 

1 he Bool < f Butterflies bvf apt Brown, Vol, 
lII,ltir r \ol 1AXX of ( oust Bile’s Mistel 
1 my, I'rin j t d clotl , o<? line, fcp 8vo 

i 

1 he I uiguage of Flowcrb, with coloured 
pi ite s l w i ii 1 < it i 

A X i u at II li ti el ur\ ( r the I lection by 
Ch riy in i k m St ir, 2 sols post 8\o 21s 
s ihtl > Homei’s III id and Odyssey, 4 vols 
Svo J! 12s 

Aid m Poets, Vol X\IX, Swift’s Works, 
X ( 1 III r is 

Colei idj-e s Poetical Wcrks, Vol II 12mo» 'is 
Cleoue, a I de of M irned I ife, by Mrs he- 
man Griinstone, 2 vols post 8vo 21s 

Howitt’s History ot Priestc r ift, dd edition, 
enlarged, l‘2mo 7 s 

J etters md Essays in Prose and Verse, by 
Richard ’Minr i , po»t 8vo 

D’Israeh's Curiosities of Literature, Vol II 
12mo y$ 

l he Revolutionary I pick, the work of 
iPIsracli the Younger, Ito Rs. Gc/. 
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Hookers Journal of Botany, bung a scrornl 
senes of the Botanical Mjacellanj Piit II. 
8vo <> i 

P iblic Record Commission Nicolas’s Pro 
ceedinge, &c ot the Privy Council of b ngland, 
from Richard II ti Iltnry V 2 vols royal Svc^ 
1/ r >s 

A Sketch of the History of the Itegium Do 
num, and I^rliamentary Gnu t to Poor Dis- 
senting Ministers of bnglaul ind Wiles, by 
IhomasRees LL D ISA 8vo 1 s 0 d 

Narritiveof a Journey to the N rth ot India, 
overland from Fngland, by way ot It issia 
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Pessia, and Affghaumstaun, by Lieut Conolly* 
2 \ Is 8v 28 a 

ihe Nat iral History of At in alculcs con 
taming Dts ri| tious ot all the ki own Species 
Intisjrii by \ Pntchard 8vc 8s id 

A Voyage round the World, including tra- 
vels in Africa Asia Au^trilia America &.c 
by Tames Ilolman RN, I RS Vol l 8vo 
L4s • 

I eeturcs on Politic d I c momy, by Moiwiti- 
f( rt I oi Id II \) 8v i t 

1 ust ice temviy crUu Br ther and Sister 
a N jvel 3 vols post Svo «ii& bd 


find arts. 

SOCIFTV OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tin eleventh annual exhibition oi tlu woiks ot Butish aitists has been 
opened it tin 100 ms in Suffolk stuet Pill mall hast It coni uns tlat^e 
numbci oi tint pictmcs mingled is ximi xl uilh nnnv of a vciy differc- nt 
el iss, but is on the whole cquiltotlu exhibitions oi ioinui yi us Mi 
T inton s mo 1 conspicuous pioduclum is ‘ C uus Minus imo tlu nuns 
oi C utilise It is i pioductum oi c \< t edm^ me r it and we tiust will 
m ike its w ly into tlu u;illciy oi some colic ctoi bv whom it will lx appie- 
< i itc d illlum^h its u/c is 111 it which is loo ^e nc iall} c onsideud ill e ik u- 
lited ioi s ih One oi tlu Jiclust mil t e si pun! n^s wi hive evei sun 
born the pc ik ll oi Mi Hofl md is i view m \ l^hlim, xle line, Kensington 
wc ic commend it to tlu notice oi 1 oid H oil mil is one oi the ablest spe 
emu ns oi the accomplished m istci Mi Tc mi mt t xlubits a “ C 4 o ist Sic ru ’ 
oi stukm x chaiae tc r and Mi Pine i \uw on tlu coistof C ilais of me 
nunt Mi P\m has h mmn j^u itl\ in public ii\oui he his not we 
bilu\c, been Iona; an < shibitoi m ihe metiopobs but lit his the uly 
ichieved much of th it excellence ol which his < ului works gut promise 
Onto* the Imdscapcs ot Mi St uk Scene m n \ xi mouth, is m dic- 
tation m but an impiovcmcnt on h s st\ lc Thin lit tlnce ‘ hits — ioi 
thc^ lie nothing moic by Mi (hcswul to wlueli public attention should 
be dnected one is i view ol t heist i Old ( Hindi, anothei a stene m 
Wxiwukshiu, md the othe i i \uw in iSoilh W ilc s Mi Kobe its cx- 
lnhits i nobk putmc one oi tlu iimfsoi his ic eent lisulencc m Spun, 
it is flu Moonsh iowci cilledlhe Cuidli al Seville This accomplished 
ai fist h is not ti m e He l to tin 1 ill h u t c u 1 e h is e\ idently em u he d Ins 
mind as we 11 is idekeliotlu ]) we d his [ ( nt ll Mi Hut Ins cm vveik 
oi consult! ible meat — i monument m 1 xctei Cdhcehil, in wlueli lu li xs 
skilfully ml induced i pioccssj >n oi monl s Sevei il ol Mi iVn^cis 1 md 
sc xpes, with funnies ue hi^hl\ itliubve the xi list h is c vide nth studied 
natuie both mini it e md in mini ite H \ eU Ptik Coinei is it to he, 
wc pic sume ioi is>d it is nut quit so splendid in u ihty xsiipiti ( un iss, 
— is a tim pictuie by Mi Holl uul \ Stoim it Sc i Ivy Alt 1 > i ie s t to 
whose pi oimsmj; talents vve code i\ouied to do justice list v<at two in 
nificcnt mtenois, by Mi S l)ivis lJo its e\ iiliu^ ioi i blood Title by 
Mi Chambeis, the “Devils Bud^e, ly Mi PukeL md A limler 
Ship on Shoie, by Mi Fill ue imon^the othei moic icmaikible hn 1 
sc ipes in the exhibition wlueh in tins deputmeut oi ut is un i>\\ ilh nch 
The looms abound, how evei, in ulmu ible putuies cd the dome si u cl iss 
Mi Inskipp s “ Lace rnxkei is one of the h ippu st pioduet ous ol this 
alwiys cxedlent and nit mil utist It is wc unde i st uul, to he iddcd io 
the eolieetion oi Loid Lansdownc, and it is woitiiy to have been selected 
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by one of the most liberal and judicious patrons of the country. A cabinet 
picture, “ Children's Play," by Mr. Webster, is of high merit. We know 
of no painter who so greatly excels in quiet humour. There is no effort at 
effect ; nothing broad, or in the i*emotest degree allied to caricature, in 
aught that he pioduces ; his evident afrn is to succeed by truth. Two or 
thiee woiks by Mr. Pientis, although the subjects aie painful, deserve a 
very high encomium. His style is cold, and but for the mind which he 
throws into his works, would be most unpleasmg. The “ Jockeys' booth 
at a Country Fair," and some of the “ sporting pictures " of Mr. R. Et Davis 
— one especially, “ Stags alaimed at a distant view of Hunters" — are ad- 
mnable. Theie is no other living ai tist who truly understands the chase 
and its accompaniments : w r e recommend him to publish illustrations to 
Somerville's tine and joyous poem ; there aic squires enough left of the old 
English stock to buy up a laige edition, although modern manners have 
ruined ancient manors, and hares and pheasants aie unprivileged m wood 
or field. Mi. Dei by exhibits a work unsui passed in the class to which it 
belongs. He has pleasantly christened it “ Turkey m Europe : ' our readers 
who cannot iathom his pun must see the picture. We scarcely think that 
Mr. Hurlstone will add to his reputation this year, although he has done 
well with “ Haidee, ' and some portiaits of children. His tone is alto- 
gether too low : he has either woiked in bad spints or m a smoky room. 

One ot the most delicious pictures in the collection is “The While 
Mouse," by Mr. Edmonstone; the picture ol a poor Italian boy with a 
gioup of juvenile wondeieis, at the steps of a mansion. Miss Fanny Coi- 
baux exhibits two or thiee excellent woiks , one — “ Thoughts on Floweis' — 
is of high merit, and cannot fail to add to the leputation of this young but 
accomplished lady. Mr. Hancock's pictuie ot “An old Squire baitciing 
with Gipsies for a Dog," is a noble pictuie : lull of deep mloiest, and carry- 
ing the observer at once to the rugged lane in which the lugged lace have 
made then dwelling foi a night. Mi. Glatei has three or loui woiks that 
do him exceeding ci edit, lie is, also, one ol those who worship Natme, 
and seek not to “paint the lily/’ “ Greeks taking coffee in a Kiosk, ' is a 
fine picture by Mr. E. F. Green, who has admuably caught the character 
of the country, both witlnn and without Theie is a capital picture, lull 
of humour, by Mr. H. Ridding — “A Native" — the native being an oyster. 
We have been able to notice but lew ot the many excellent woiks with 
which the exhibition abounds. Weiejoice to say that a consideiable portion 
have already leceived the agreeable maik “sold; and according to Mr. 
Myall, the attentive supei mtendent ot the Society, the British Artists may 
anticipate a piospeious season. 

THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

We have left oui selves no room to speak of this society, and must 
defer our notice until next month, when both the old and new will be open 
to us. We wgmld merely hint that the new owes its origin to the charge 
of llliberality on the part ot the old, and that already several complaints 
have reached us, that, with the “ new," the “ old " system is continued. 
We shall look into this. 


PUBLIC VTIONS. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

Cabinet Illustrations of Pocket Editions of the Bible and Common 

Prayer. 

Illustrations of tlie Bible, from Drawings by Westall and Martin* 

We have classed these three publications under one head, although the 
character and claims of the three are by no means alike. Competition is 
at all times justifiable ; but it is otherwise when a work of inferior merit is 
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palmed upon the public, in the place of one, the popularity of which has 
been earned and deserved. The two first-named of the above differ but 
little in external appearance ; — one is somewhat larger than the other ; the 
tints of the two covers differ, inasmuch as one is a little darker shade of 
lilac than the other, and the one is surrounded by a border not quite so 
broad as the other. These distinctions are on the outside ; but Mr. John 
Van Voorst (the publisher of No. 2 on the list) has not been able to make 
the character quite so similar within. It is indeed a very poor and paltry 
imitation ot* Fmden's w r ork — to which the one is to the other as “ HypeVion 
to a satyr." It is the duty of those who direct the public press to point out 
for reprehension all such attempts to pass off counterfeit coin — the .base 
nature of which may not be immediately seen, until comparison with the 
true renders the relative value of both apparent. 

The other publication — “ Illustrations of the Bible, from Drawings by 
Wes tall and Martin" — contains eight wood-cuts, with corresponding letter- 
press, lor the sum of one shilling -i. e. three halfpence each, and paper and 
print for nothing. The work has been sent into the world \v it h a vast deal 
of pomp and parade. It has been puffed on every wall of the metropolis, 
and is not worth the paste that has been spent upon the placards. The 
idea of re-engraving Mail in's punt of the Deluge on wood-size about 
thiee inches by two — was certainly an original one; but it is unfortunate 
for a painter like Mr. Martin, that he has fallen into the hands of those 
who will render his genius a mockery. The cuts from Mr. Westall's drawings 
have not, as Mr. Mai tin's have, the advantage of being good in conception ; 
for them the tool of the engraver may amply suffice. The descriptions of 
the plates are pleasant specimens of piose 11111 mad — just such as we hear 
at a couutiy fan , “ Now, gennnen, look to the light and you shall see — now, 
ladies, cast your eye to the leit, and tie n you shall see.” We dismiss this 
publication, regretting that a speculation which so sadly tends to deterioiate 
art, and rondei sacred subjects laughable, should ever have been engaged 
in by a publisher of enterprising and liberal spirit, who will waste his ener- 
gies m a worse than idle puiposo. Had it proceeded from some small shop 
m Wych-street, we should have passed it by unnoticed. Under present 
circumstances such is impossible. 

We shall rcler next month to the publication which stands at the head 
of tl fb list of three. It is, m every sense of the term, “ quite another 
thing." 

Statue to D?\ Babin ton . — Tins memorial, by public subscription, has 
been awarded to Mr. Belmes by the commit tee; and that distinguished 
artist is engaged to erect it m St. Paul s Cathedral. There w>as much com- 
petition, and of the highest order; but Mr. Behnes' model obtained the pre- 
ference by a considerable majonty of ^>tes. 


THE DRAMA. 

DRURY -LANK. 

Lord By ron's tragedy of SardanapaJus has been produced at last. The at- 
tendance on the first night was great, the applause very loud and general, and 
at the close the tribute which is usual in cases of perfect success was courte- 
ously and cordially paid — paid, howe\cr, as it appeared to us, rather in right 
of the just respect due to the memory of distinguished genius, than in present 
obedience to its power. The truth is (whatever may have been ot late 
started to the contrary) that the intellectual mastery of Lord Byron lay 
not in the sphere of trie drama. That was still to him a magic circle, aryl 
when he strove to approach it his wand broke and his hand withered. 
When he grappled with will or late, he rose to “ the height of his great argu- 
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meat ;’ 1 when he ventured into the region of sympathy — the home and 
the lite of the drama — he fell compaiatively powerless. Secretly he knew 
this well— he knew his own nature too well to be ignorant of it. Hence 
his abuse of those great men, the old English dramatists, whose power was 
moie various than Ins; for they could escape out of the prison of their in- 
dividual passions, and throw themselves into the gieat heait of the woild. 
All that his Lordship could not diag to lnmsolt— to the test or to the level of 
his 'own splendid egotism, he straightway trampled beneath his feet. Even 
Shakspeare, though an “ extiaoi dinary" wntei, was a wntei tor “ baiba- 
rous times 1 ’ Massinger, Ford, Heywood, Webster, Fletchei, Beaumont, 
and the lest of that immortal brotherhood, were, with his Lordship, “ old 
piad dramatists/' “ turbid mountebanks/’ or anything else his spleen sug- 
gested. With the same inner consciousness of hxs own defects, he con- 
ceited and proclaimed a violent passion lor the unities. He knew that their 
uniform anti unbending seventy was moie admirably fitted to the single- 
ness of his°own power than the nchness and vanety of the natuial school. 
He announced himself devoted, theietore, to the Gieek model; the tragic 
wi iters of Greece weie to be his prototypes; his tiagedies weie to be 
“ wnt according to Anstotle/’ they were to be “as opposite to the English 
drama as one thing could be to another , place and time weie to be le- 
spected; and, “ save in the chorus in tact, yEschylus and his gieat asso- 
ciates weie to have one fellow -labouiei moie (Had lus Loidship read 
gEschylus ? or did he observe in leading some of his finest tiagedies, as 
Agamemnon or the Pumemde a, that befoie the anient imagmition oi the 
tiue poet both tune and place had vanished') The result oi this labour 
was pi etty plainly hinted at — we weie to have a leal diama at last loi 
the noble poet “ denied that the English had hitluito had a diama at all 
Next minute, however, in a tit ot modest pettislmess, he withdrew iioni us 
all hope ot this, with all the expectations that Ins fim thunies oi the stage- 
effect and excellence ot the unities had awakened m play gocis, by pio- 
claiming that, as to acting one ot Ins plays, “ they might as well act the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus." 

For a somewhat different icason, we think the noble poet light. His 
Sardanapahis seems to us singularly unfitted loi the stage It wants ac- 
tion, incident, and passion * It wants utterly the finer chaiactcustics ot 
dialogue— “ the old quick talk oi the stage It has numbeilcss fine pas- 
sages undoubtedly, decided and dung things, stietchmgs back into the 
dun and majestic past, tilings oi intensity as wilL as oi goigcous beauty , 
but it lias no reliei of chaiactei or passion, nothing ot that vauous abun- 
dance ot thought, ot those “winged fane ics, oi that moial sweetness, sym- 
pathy, and truth, which aie in the gnat pi oduc turns ot oui stage, and which 
are indispensable foi the purposes ol the thcatie in its only high and en- 
dearing chaiaetenstics — as a school oi humanity People do not go there 
as to a pnson, to be cooped up within the lange of an individual passion 
howevei stately, to be cabined and confined theie with the glaie around 
them of one tix^l and inveterate light , they go to the theatre to expand 
their thoughts, to iclie\e the “tightened breast, to wandei in a lrr u woild 
than their own, and to have light around them theie as glancing, vivid, 
and various as that which is i effected horn the iaee ot heaven Now, in 
Sardanapalus , the sentiment and passion is individualized throughout. The 
silken Prince of Nineveh and his Iomm Myrrha aie but ditieient versions 
of the same selfish pietuie. He loves her out of the sense of superiority 
and possession — she loves him out of a ceitain feeling ot dignity it unpaits 
to her slavery, and to be able to tell hei greatly-vaunted Ionian ancestors, 
when sly* may elsewhere meet them, that she had influence over the As- 
syrian Monarch. They are always either kissing or complimenting each 
other, but the real truth of love, the flower of the passion, is wanting ut- 
terly. It was strange to observe the test to which this was brought in 
acting, when, immediately aftei the interview of the wronged wile with her 
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husband, Myrrha enters. The effect was gross in the extreme-*-a City case 
of crim . con . could not be worse in all absence of decency and sentiment. 
The only characters, in short, meant to be of independent contrast in the 
play, (for Salamenes is only an ordinary, honest, bluff-spoken person,) are 
Arbaces and Beleses, and these are utter failures. Arbaces scorns and 
laughs at Beleses, yet is ruled by him against reason and honour ; Beleses 
is as poor and inconsistent a pretender. 

All that could be done for the play, however, under what have seenied 
to us such circumstances of disadvantage, was well nigh done at Drury- 
lane. The alteration was originally the work of Mr. Reynolds, but 
during the rehearsals, it received from Mr. Macready numberless changes 
and restorations, with touches (as that exquisite one # at the close of tin* 
third act) suggested by his accomplished skill as an artist. As an actor, 
lie mastered many of his personal disadvantages for the part by force of 
mind, but he could not master all. Yet the performance was unquestion- 
ably a fine one, if not one of the happiest. His true perception of grace- 
ful comedy — his gaiety and elevation of style —his rich and earnest action — • 
the fine tones of his manly and melodious voice, as they tremble under a 
sweet excess of tenderness, or bring upon our hearts their ideal sense of 
beauty, or come laden with the sentiment of old romance — were all more or 
less thrown into the scene, and lent their generous grace to S ardanapalus. 
But Mr. Macready wanted more suffering, more passion, that he might 
have struggled with it and been shaken more. Miss Tree’s Myrrha was 
very beautiful in the more delicate and gentle passages of pathos ; Miss 
Phillips's Zarina*was a slight but touching performance ; and Mr. Cooper’s 
Salamenes was very effective. Of the rest we shall say nothing, but of 
Mr. Stanfield’s last scene, that it is very great indeed, and that the burning 
of the pile is excellently managed. But why does Mr. Macready, before 
ascending it, omit one of the best and most characteristic passages in the 
play ? 

Myrrha ( who has brought with the lighted torch a cup , answers the question of the 

King'). 

’Tis my country’s custom to 
Make a libation to the Gods. 

Sardanapalus . And mine 

To make libations amongst men. I’ve not 
Forgot the custom ; and al though alone. 

Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Some theories of the philosophers, in regard to comets, say, if we recol- 
lect them rightly, that these eccentric bodies supply the suns of the celestial 
mechanique with the subject-matter of light and heat. Truly, in the dra- 
matic system, the theatres of Paris fulfil the same functions in respect to 
Covent Garden, with this little difference in the arrangement, that the 
borrower of the golden radiance here is erratic, while the contributor is 
stationary. It is an easy and pleasant way of management, this, of waiting 
upon the enterprise of our neighbours, and sharing in their successes with- 
out any participation in their failures and anxieties. This is a sucking of 
other people's brains to some purpose. Gustave , having received the stamp 
of Parisian popularity, was transferred to our boards, with all its glories 
about it, and at once commanded enthusiastic admiration here. Having run 
a glorious career, it is, naturally enough, succeeded by another triumphant 
novelty from the same quarter. Ilerold's Opera of he Prc aur VI f res is 
wafted across the Channel, the great breath of the French dilettanti beam- 
ing it along, and innumerable light and playful zephyrs of puff circling 
about it. 
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Well, we have it now — (undei the title of The Challenge) ; and, to u let 
simile cease, * we have nothing vei) amazing, or in which a sobei -minded 
person can find just grounds toi the “ tremendous success which it expe- 
rienced at the othei side ol the water In plot, without the singularity of 
Gustave , it is neither powerfully nor ingeniously put togethei. The music, 
however, is bettei than any we had heard ot Hcrold s. His Zampa , it is 
tiue, was a moie ambitious dibit , but an opeiaoi less interest than Zampa , 
m proportion to its pietensions, one could scarcely have without a general 
publication and performance ot the contents ot the portfolios of all the 
chapel meisteis ot Gcimany In that pioduction, theie was a din of mstiu- 
mcntation which left the eai too much stunned to appieciate nicely the 
melody with which it was spanngly interspersed In Le Prt aux Cleits 
Heiold is evidently much happier. He had learnt some wisdom He 
tinned to the feeling and elegancies of Italian music, and strove to com 
bine them witl the spaikling, spint-stirimg stiams oi the Auber school ot 
hiance 

We tmd in consequence, in this opeia, much and vanous melody, full ot 
chaiactei and expression , but yet, on the whole, much moie putty than 
poweiful Some oi his chorusses aie sinking and singul u, but none ol 
them piescnt a veiy ucli tissue of haimony We should say, m fact, that 
theie is very little general design in the whole composition It is a com- 
bination of paits without much natural connexion, oi such judicious con- 
tiast as tends to an effective result It is model ate ly well sustained — m 
chanty, at least, we may go the length to s ly so. Wc must cxpicss it 
the same time an mesistibk and pietty stiong contempt loi mu native 
opoiatic company Take them as singers and actois, and tin Gods know, 
the)' aie little credit to the land that owns thtm thorn this ltmaik, how- 
evei, we unequivoc ally except Phillips, whose Count dc Commute is a bold 
and picturesque performance — nor ould w e subject Miss Shin eft to the 
entile reproach 

[We find ourselves obliged to delei some notices of the othei theatres 
until next month ] 


PROCEEDINGS Or SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMIC \L SOCIETY 

Ar the anmversaiy meet ng ol this Socie tv, among othei points of less 
intei est, the report ot the council st ited that the planetaiy hphemens, com- 
puted under the direction ot I lent Strattoid, and piesented by him to the 
Society, was pnntcd Ilns Fphcmtns will bt distnbuted among such per- 
sons as may be possessed of obsen atones, or who may be desnous of ob- 
taining it tor the purpose oi any astionomical inquny The council con- 
gratulated the Society on the prospect ot the i eduction ol the obseivations 
made by Bradley, Alaskelyne, Pond, and othei s A plan was suggested at 
the meeting of the Bntish Association at Cambridge, in June last, and a 
committee was appointed to w ait upon Lord Althorp to point out the expe- 
diency and propriety of such a measure. His lordship, with the approba- 
tion of Earl Giey, immediately granted the sum of 500/ for that purpose , 
and the execution ot the plan has been undei taken by Piofessor Airy, from 
which airangemcnt the most beneficial effects to science may be expected 
r lhe repoit announced the appe u mce of the Nautical Almanac for 1834-5, 
which may be considered as lormmg a new eia in practical astronomy. 
This work is flamed on the model pioposed by the Society in 1830, under 
the superintendence of I lout Stiatford, one of the most active Fellows ot 
♦he Society, and well know T n for his gieat accuracy and ability the Nautical 
Almanac affords every facility that the astionomer or navigator can re- 
quire. The council further announced that the new standard scale, with 
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its stand and apparatus, for comparative Pleasures, was at length completed 
under the direction of the committee. Numerous comparisons had been 
made with the Parliamentary standard in one of the committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons, (which, by the permission of the Speaker, has been 
appropriated to that purpose,) by Lieut. Murphy, R.E., and several other 
Fellows of the Society conversant with the subject. After the relative 
values of these two standards have been satisfactorily ascertained, compari- 
sons will be made with the standard bars connected with the trigonometri- 
cal survey in this country and in India, and also with other standards that 
are about to be made for different governments in Europe. Although 
several subjects were discussed in the council as deserving the medal* this 
year, yet as only one subject was formally proposed, tmt not afterwards# 
followed up, no medal way* awarded at this anniversary. The council 
viewed with pleasure the active exertions which were being made in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, for the promotion of astro Aomy # and re- 
gretted that no steps had been taken in America to encourage that 
science ; and that the hope which the council had indulged, from the tenor 
of the President’s speech in 1825, lias been hitherto disappointed. In 
no part of the world, perhaps, w ould the establishment of a public observa- 
tory he attended with so much additional advantage to astronomy as in 
some portion of that vast continent, where various phenomena, not visible 
in these quarters of the globe, might be observed, and by means of which 
numerous data might be furnished for the improvement of navigation and 
geography. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The Fellows of the Society and visiters had the gratification, at a recent 
meeting, of hearing Lieut. Humes give a viva voce account of a portion of 
his interesting travels in India. The narrative was descriptive of some of 
the countries beyond the north-western frontier of the Bombay presidency, 
and was illustrated by reference to a capital map, constructed by Lieutenant 
Burnes himself, under the fostering auspices of Sir ,T. Malcolm. Our tra- 
veller started from Cuteh in 1829-30, and went up the Runn, a strange region, 
which he describes as entering the territories of the Rajpoot princes, whose 
ancestors had possession of the country 400 years ago. They hold it to he 
incestuous for relatives, however distant, to marry ; hence they seek hus- 
bands for then* daughters, and wives for their sons, among the neighbouiing 
tribes; hence, also, the frequency of infanticide ; the moment the infant 
female is ushered into the woild, it is smothered in milk, in order to preserve 
the honour of the family. Some )oars ago, a tieatv was concluded between 
these princes and the British government, a binding clause of which was, 
that this horrible practice should be abandoned. Thirteen years after this 
treaty was agreed to, when Lieut. B. visiled their territories, he found the 
ratio of population in some of the villages to be SCO males to 140 females, 
or about one-sixth ; showing clearly, that whatever might have been the 
humane feelings of the British government, the terms of Mie treaty wore 
not adhered to. Leaving the )uun, Lieut. B. proceeded to Parkur, a coun- 
try which he describes as differing from every other m the world. For six 
months it is impassable from water; the other six months of the year it is 
covered with an incrustation of salt, w hich forms an article of consideiable 
traffic. The mountains of Parkur are composed of granite, w hile the neigh- 
bouring ones of Cutch are of sandstone. The chiefs of Parkur carry on a 
profitable speculation in idolatry, at a certain season of the year ; the idol, 
a bit of marble resembling the human shape, is taken by the priests and 
buried amongst the sand of the desert, whence, at carnival time, i^ is only 
to be brought for the worship of its devotees by earnest entreaties and large 
sums of money. The married w omen of Parkur are called soda wives , and 
are as much esteemed as those of Cutch are despised, though both terri- 
tories are within sight of each other. From Parkur he proceeded into the 
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desert, which, though so called, Spontaneously produces vegetation suffi- 
cient lor sustenance, and has wells of water at the depth of sixty feet. It 
is characterized throughout by a succession of sand-hills, frowning one 
upon anothei. In many of these Lieut. B. found quantities of round quartz 
pebbles — a curious geological fact. The chiefs of this part of the Indian 
territory aie descended irom the sun ; those of Cutch from the moon. One 
of r the former was visited by our traveller, who was kindly received by him. 
His castle had 175 towers; the water used by his household was drawn 
from a depth of eighteen latlioms. The castle and surrounding buildings 
conveyed a good idea of the capital of a desert king. The floors of the 
pala*ce were covered with uch cloth. The betel-nut, in a golden vessel, 
was presented to Lieut. 13., and 300 chiefs supported the dignity of the 
monarch, who appealed exceedingly anxious to cultivate an intercourse 
with the British government. Alter detailing some hoi rid cruelties prac- 
tised by some bt these chiefs, Lieut. B.pioceeded to the river Loonee ; then 
to the capital ot Joodpoor, the most flourishing principality in Rajast'han. 
Threatened with the hostilities ol the Mahiatta princes a few years ago, 
the ruler of Joodpoor put on the gaib of religious iUsamty, kept to his 
house, and had communication only with his monks. For ten years he 
pursued this couise; as soon, however, as the storm blew over, he threw 
off his insanity, resumed the reins of government, slew those chiefs who 
had been opposed to him during the above period, and now governs Jood- 
poor with a vigour unequalled m any other pait of India. Proceeding to 
Ajmeer, the only place m the Indian temtory where the Creator is wor- 
shipped, — for the Hindoos only woi ship the Pi eserver,— Lieut. Buines visit ed 
the sacred stieam, in which whosocrver bathes has not only all hn own sins 
washed away, but those likewise of his relations. He was solicited tor alms 
by some of the natives who weic m the stream. They assured him that his 
being an infidel signified nothing; only give them a little money, bathe, 
and his sins would be forgiven. He, however, declined to bathe, though 
he might have been glad to get ud oi his sins at so cheap a rate. Alter 
some other interesting obseivations, Lieut. B. returned to Cutch; and 
finished his nairative by pronouncing a well-mented eulogy upon the en- 
couragement afforded by the Geographical Society to such travellers as are 
willing to devote their science and then energies towards obtaining a more 
perfect knowledge of the globe w'e inhabit. 


VARIETIES. 

The Niger Expedition . — Accounts of this expedition, up to the 5th of 
January, have been leceived. At that date, Lander was on board the 
Curlew ship-of-war, on his w r ay to Cape Coast Castle, for the purpose of 
proem mg a psfiticulai species of goods for the maikets in the interior, of 
which he had not previously taken a sufficient supply. If successful in 
this object, it was Ins intention to leturn to the mouth of the Nun, thence 
to rc-ascend the Niger for a third time, and endeavour to penetrate as far 
up the river as Boussa. Previous to his last return to the coast, Lander 
and Lieutenant Allen had loitunately reached Rabbah, or Rabba, (a Fala- 
lah towm,) in the non steayn-boat ; and, loi the space of thirteen or fourteen 
days, had maintained a friendly intercom se, and earned on an advantageous 
trade, with its inhabitants. The depth of the water at that place was be- 
tween two and three fathoms ; and, as far as could be seen beyond it, the 
Niger vfas free from rocks and other obstructions, and assumed a majestic 
gfnd very encouraging appearance. This important town is inhabited by 
Falatahs and negioes, and realizes the expectations that had been formed 
of it, as regards its extent, its wealth, and its population, A few Tuaricks, 
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from the borders of the desert, and Other Arabs, were observed by our 
countrymen in the streets of Rabbah. 

Another important feature is, our travellers ascended the river Tshadda 
as high as one hundred and fifty miles from its junction with the Niger. 
At that point, and at some distance below and above it, the river was 
found to be intersected with islands, and comparatively shallow, alternately 
becoming broad and narrow, m proportion as its channel was free from, or 
obstructed by, these islands. No traces of inhabitants appeared on the 
banks of this river ; and Lander and his valuable coadjutor were compelled 
to return to the Niger for want of provisions. All the natives in this part 
of the country agree in the assertion that the Tshadda communicates* with 
Lake Tshad, the inland sea of Africa. They do not lizard this as a men 
conjecture, but state it with confidence as a well-known and undisputed 
lact. On a small island near Atta, Lander has erected a kind of mud lort, 
which will also answer the puipose of a depot for Bntish grtods. This place 
has been named English Island: it possesses peculiar facilities lor trading 
purposes in that part of the couni ry. The King of Atta, who seems to 
have formed an attachment lo Lander, had presented him with four small, 
but very beautiful horses, which he succeeded in conveying to Fernando 
Po. Poor old Pasko, the black who buried Belzoni, is dead. lie had joined 
the present expedition at Cape Coast Castle, and evpned up the Niger, 
alter a shoit illness. Lieutenant Allen has rendered an important service 
to the cause of science by the observations lie made while on the Niger 
and Tshadda ; lie is expected to arnve shoit ly horn the coast of Africa. 
Lundei has lost eveiy symptom oi his late sew re indisposition, and looks 
as haitly as an Arab. He wears a luxuiiant beaid, which extends to his 
w r aist. 

Rhrnncero s. — One of these animals lias jusl been domiciled at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. It is young (about sixteen months old), and very tame, 
with all the characteristics of the nice; it looks, indeed, like a miniature 
ihmoceios, being about the height ol flic largest hog, but more bulky. It 
is a cuiious object, and attiaets much attention, even m these scenes of 
attraction, from buds and beasts of so many interesting kinds. 

It appears by a Parhamentaiy leturn that, during the last year, 920 
soldiers uoie committed to the diileient gaols m England, by sentences of 
courts-martial, for various pounds ot inipnsoimient, instead of subjecting 
them to flogging, as fonnerly : that 30 \vm» sent to Canterbury, bom the 
Dover garrison; 147 to Maidstone, which would take in tire Chatham and 
Woolwich gairisons ; 145 to Buxton, puneipally ftom the London garri- 
son ; 149 to Gospoit and Portsmouth from the garrisons of these towns; 
and only Jive to Exeter. 

It appeals from a Paihamenl aiy return that 14 s captains and com- 
manders were appointed from hali-pav to the command of ships between 
the 1st of Jul} r , 1830, and the 1st of July, 1833. Ot thesob, eight had been 
in file service 30 years, 10 more than 15 yeais, nine above 40 year^, 50 
above 30 years, and 48 above 20 years. Captain ( ‘liarles Billion, C.B., 
has been the longest, and the Hon. G. Grey the shortest period m the 
navy. In the same official leturn, we observe there aie now only seven 
midshipmen in the service who have passed their examination for lieu- 
tenants prior to 1823. 

We are happy to announce that Sir John Herschel arrived safe at the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 10th of January last, and that he has succeeded 
in landing all his instruments in good order. His fiist object was to seek 
out for a convenient place where he might erect an observatory, and lie lias 
happily succeeded in finding one which combines all the advantages re L 
quired for such an establishment with all the beauties of the most pic- 
turesque country ; and he is m hopes that, before the summer months are 
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over, he shall ftave commenced his astronomical observations. His voyage 
out was extremely lavouiable ; not one day of adverse wind, nor anything 
like boistcions weather. We tiust that his exertions in the cause of science 
will be crowned with success. Sir J. Herschel lelt England on the 13th of 
November last, in the Catherine Stewart Forbes, along with Sir B. d’ Urban, 
the new Goveinor-Geneial of the Cape of Good Hope, and left Portsmouth 
only about ten days before the commencement of that series of destructive 
gak\s whose effects were so much felt m every part of Em ope : we have, 
therefore, peculiar pleasure in communicating to the public this eailiest 
announcement of his safe arrival ; and cannot too waimly congratulate the 
friends of science that instruments, whose magnitude and space-penetrating 
<power have been sq long duly appreciated m our own country, should be 
about to be directed to the splendid celestial canopy of a southern henn- 
spheie by the illustrious philosopher himself, who has been so long accus- 
tomed to their * 1130 , and whose devotion to astionomical science, and self- 
expatriation in its cause, cannot, we think, receive fiom his countrymen 
too much of their admiration and applause. — Athencpum . 

An account of the total amount of money which, on the 5th of January, 
1834, was in the Exchequer, or remained to be leceived on account of Ways 
and Means ; also, ol the several sums oi money which would piobably 
remain to be defrayed on account of the Supplies of the undei mentioned 
yeais respectively, and the surplus of the Ways and Means at the disposi- 
tion of Parliament : — 

Ways and Means applicable to the Outstanding Supplies 


of the undei mentioned 

years 


£7,838,412 

2 

n 


Outstanding bteri ifs. 





1825—1820 


£2,027 

3 

3 



1827 • 

« « 

• • 85 

1 

01 



18 28 


. . 20 

8 

3 



1829 * 

« • 

3 

10 

2 



1830 

9 

7,318 

5 

n 



1831 . 

« « 

. . 417 382 

2 




1832 — 33 . 

* 

. . 4 1'), 233 

18 




1833— 34 

* • 

. . 0.430,1. *>8 

19 

0 







i 

1 

'Iv 

n 



Surplus Ways and Means (424,225/ 3s. lb/, included, 
being the unappiopi i ited hakim e of the Na\y Giant, 

1332 — 33) at the disposition ot Pailiament .£532,132 11 3^ 

Whitehall Tieasioy Chainlet \ Maiih 24, 1834. T. Spuing Ric l. 

State of Came i?i the Meftopohs.— The official cnminal returns lor 1833 
have been printed, iiotn wlmli it appeals that the whole numbei ol charges 
brought betoie the metropolitan Magistt ates bv the new police dunug the 
year amounted to 69,959, showing a dec tease, eornpaied with the pievious 
year, of 7584 offences. The analysis oi the i etui ns shows, however, that 
a very large propoition ol the < barges aie ol a very senous character. Out 
of the whole numbei, it appeals that no less ilian 2 7,000 have been dis- 
missed by the Magistrates as unsupported by pioper evidence. The largest 
items m the catalogue of the offences appear to be - 

Di unken chaiges hi ought befoie the Magistiates • . 11,393 

Ditto discharged by the Superintendent ... * 13,487 

Disordeily characters *5,7^1 

Prostitutes ........ 3,427 

Assaults * . . . • . * 5,721 

Larcenies . 7}850 

Suspicious characters ...*»• 3,201 

Vagrants ......... 0,757 

Out of the large number of 29,890 drunken charges, no less than 12,000 
appear to have been females. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Improvements in Pans, — The reproach winch has so Ion# rested on Eng- 
land, that she is the only nation whose monuments require protection, is 
passing away — at least, so far as France is concerned ; for the Parisian go- 
vernment has found it necessary, not only to surround the Exchange with 
an iron palisade, hut also to defend the ci-devant Temple of Glory, the Ma- 
deleine, and the approaches to the Pantheon by similar barricades. The 
works at the Madeleine, which, it is now decided, is to be a church instead 
of a temple, are advancing very fast; and it is said that M. Paul Delaroche 
is commissioned to execute eight large pictures for its interior. A new 
prison, which is to be finished in two yeirs, is about to be erected in the 
Rue de la Roquette, to supply the place of the Bicetre. Roland s # statue of 
Napoleon, in white marble, seven feet high, is to be ic placed® in tke public 
hall of the Institute, tor which it was originally executed.— Loudon $ Archi- 
tectural Magazine 

Baron Hagel, the Austrian botanist, who lately visited the Neilgherry 
Hills, in India, declares that the unknown varieties of trees and shrubs 
existing there alone exceed ten thousand. The wild-rose inns up to the top 
of the highest trees, and glows to the thickness ot four or five inches. A 
delicious specimen ot orange, but not exceeding a tilbeit in size, is also found 
there. In the orange valle) below Kotaglierrv , about 4300 ieet above the 
level of the sea, numerous fruit-trees are found, amongst which are the wild 
tig and lemon tiee, the latter bearing fruit little interior, in size and fi ivour, 
to that of Spain. 

Pall oj a Meteoric Stone in Noith Amenta — “ On the 10th of February, 
►between the hours of twehe and one o clock, 1 he ud an explosion, as I sup- 
posed, of a cannon, but somewhat slmipci. I immediately advanced with a 
quick step about twenty pates, when my attention was auc sted b) a bu/zing 
noise, which met eased to a much loudeL sound, as it something was rushing 
o\er iny head, and m a few seconds I heard something fall : the time which 
elapsed from my fust healing the explosion, to the falling, might have been 
fifteen seconds. 1 then went with some oi my sonants to find whoie it had 
fallen, but did not at first succeed . however, m a short tune the place was 
found by my cook, who dug down to it, and a stone was discoveied about 
two feet beneath the surface; it was sensibly wirm, and had a stiong sul- 
phureous smell If was of an oblong shape, weighing sixteen pounds ami 
seven ounces It h as a haul, vitieous sui face 1 ha\e comersed with many 
persons, living ovei an extent ot pi iliaps fifty miles square * some heard the 
explosion : while others lieai d only the subsequent win/ /mg noise in the air. 
All agree in stating that the noise appealed dnectly ovei their heads. The 
day was perfectly fine and clear. There was but one repoit heard., and but 
one stone fell to my knowledge. There was no peculiar smell ^u the air. It 
fell within 250 yaids of my house. — Nanjenoy , Maryland. — Prom the Ame- 
rican Journal of Science. * 

An analysis of this aeiolite gave the following results: 

Oxide of iron ..... 24.00 

ot nickel . . * 1 25 

Silicia, with earthy matter . • • .3 40 

Sulphur, a trace 

20 71 

A letter from Kertcli (Russia), of the 2d of Januaiy, g«\es the following 
particulars “ In a tumulus near Mont d Or was lately discovered an 
ancient tomb, and a great variety ot ver) cunous articles — such as orna- 
ments in gold, cloths, also in gold, with some heads in leliof of women and 

May. — von. xi i. i*o. ci.xi. i 
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oxen, biacelqfs in bronze, with lams heads at the end; a metal mirror, a 
sponge, a small cup covered with black Varnish a piece of linen cloth of i 
very fine tissue, with which the woman & body was coveied The whole of 
the garments appeared, on the opening of the tomb, to be m a perfect slate 
of preservation , but when touched, it fell into small fragments A portion 
of it, more resisting than another, was retained tor the museum of Kertch. 
The whole were contained m a box of jumper-wood 

Professoi Doberemer, at Jena, has discoveied another most remarkable 
property m platina and indium. He found that either of these metals, m 
its extieme state of fine division, (such as may be obtained by its solution m 
sulphuric acid, bung mixed with certain oigamc mattors, and excluded 
from the influence of light,) on drying in the an, absorbed from 200 to 250 
times its volume of oxygen gas, without combining with it chemically, and 
compresses it with a powei which is equal to the pressure of from 800 to 
1000 atmospheie^ Such a great mechanical attraction in a metal for oxygen 
gi& is hitherto without any ex implc, and at once explains all the previous 
di^eoveues made by Doebtrcinei of the extiaoidinai} chemical effect ol 
those two metals in connexion with various oxidated substances and atmo- 
spheric air Doeberemei supposes that this attractive powei, properly used, 
will lead to greater discoveiios than have yet been made Another interest- 
ing diseoveiy made by Doebeiemei is, that ether, at the tempeiaturo of 90° 
of Reaumur, bums gradual 1> , and with a pale blue flame, which is only 
perceptible in the daik, and winch will not set anything on file, but which 
is itself so inflammable, tint, on being appioached by a lighted taper, it 
instantly changes into a high spte iding, brilliant flame — Allgemeine 
Zeitung 

The Jews — The Jews m Saxony die petitioning the State foi a partici- 
pation m the civil ind politic il lights of the lest of the community. At 
piesent, only protec ted Jews aic suffeied in Saxony , and the protection 
only extends to a man and wife, and the children yet dependent on them. 
On every marnage, and foi every family which is established, a separate 
protection must be obtained at great expense They are allowed to have 
only two Jewish servants, and only to engage in paiticular trades. From all 
trades which have guifds, fiom all public offices, from the army, find from 
the 1 iw, they aie excluded They may only in Leipsic and Dresden dwell 
within the ut> , and at Diesdtn they must, on every file in the town, pay a 
fine of ten thalers 

Captain Salami of the shipMelayo, lately amved from Sumatra, has 
brought with him a living tapu, a veiy curious animal, which had never yet 
been seen alive in huiopc. The height of the tapir is thiee feet and a half, 
its si/e that of a cow It has the head and snout of the hog Its upper lip 
is elongated, like the clepli mt s tiunk, but it is much shorter, it Uses this 
tiunk to take up its food Its legs aie thick and short, and resemble those 
ot the ilcphafit Its fore feet have each four toes, with nails, the lnnd-feet 
ha\c onlv time It has the back cmved, and without a tail* Its colour, 
fiom t fie shoulder to the haunches, is wdute , and the rest of the body — that 
is, the lor* pait and the hmdei pait, black, except the ears, which are tipped 
with white Its ban is vuy short, and its eyes small, like those of a hog. 
In the day it slec ps, and eat^ little , in the night it is awake, and continually 
eating It is good naluicd It is not carnivorous, but feeds upon the bark 
and sprouts of tices, plants, and especially fiuit that has fallen from the 
tiecs . — Fiench Paper. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

When, during the discussion on the taxation of the country on the de- 
velopment of the outlines ol the Minister s scheme of finance lor the coming 
yeai. Lord Althorp stated his detci ruination to t ike oft the house tax m 
piefeience to the duty, or any portion ot the duty on malt, the boon to the 
landed interest, the tub thrown out to the whale, lus Lordship anticipated, 
would be found m the relief that intei est would obtain horn certain mea- 
sures about to be piessed — commuting tithes and amending the poor laws 
The Ministers plans touching both these great questions have been just 
submitted to Parliament 

The project lor commuting the tithes may be reduced to these simple 
heads The total of the cost oi each county of the kingdom is to be ascer- 
t lined by the actual sum paid, where it is found the value#of t^je land and 
the amount paid toi its hue aie upon a Ian equality , 1 ut where any doubt 
exists, the land is to be valued Ihe amount ot tithe is to be estimated m 
a similai way These two sums being known, the latio the one beais to 
the othci is always to be considered as the basis oi the future amount of 
tithe For instance, it a lainr let lot 100/ per annum, the tithe now paid 
upon it, taken upon an average of the last five years, being 20/ , the tithe in 
futuie will be i fifth of the rent Ai ible land is to be charged with 
double the amount ot tithe p ud by p istuic The tithe to he paid by the 
landlmd, and not by the tenant A powei ol redemption at twenty-five 
yeais pm chase is to lie allowed the piopnetois ot land 

But that the church may not. be injured the land is to be subject to a 
valuation every seven yeais Hop gi omuls xie to lie subjected to an ad- 
ditional chugc Lay lmpiopnations to be c k ilt with in the same manner 
as the property of the chuich 

This measuic has been so short a time before the public, and its details 
have a seeming obscunty in them so unfavourable to the tormation of any 
dacided opinion, thvt the geneial sentiment his hardly yet begun to ^ be 
formed Ye t it docs not seem to be sitislictoiy As a measure ol reliei, 
it appeals to be confined to two piiiicul us — tirst the establishment of a 
fixed ratio of chaige and secondly, it moving all collision between the 
occupici and the clcigyman Into its politic il merits it is not oui place to 
enter, but it must be obvious th it it 1 ills infinitely (altogether, indeed) 
shoit of that adjustment ol chinch mittcistoi winch the country is ripe. 
Noi do we peieeive that its found itions ire laid in equity lhe complaint 
of the lindtd inteiest, in so f ti is the chuge upon then piopeity is ton- 
cerned, lias always been that the c lergyrn m del i\ es a portion ot the benefit 
from the capital and skill ot the cultivatoi, to which he has no title His 
tithe is of the land not of either ot the acccssoiies above mentioned 
m wliat way, and to what extent does T out Althoip s pioposal obviate this, 
the difficulty ? Not at all Because the occ is ion il valuation at the expi- 
ration ot eveiy seven yeais will give tl e chuich piecisely the same advan- 
tage (a little ot the command is taken iw ly) she now enjoys ^Another 
unshunned consequence is, that it will limit the duration ol 1c ises to that 
period Foi it is obvious that no lanclloid eftci this his become law will 
let his estate foi a longer term and loi this leason —He finds a substantial 
tenant, — a person oi capital, intelligence, and industry This is the mam 
object what follows ? Ihefaimei sets to work to get his land into the 
highest state of cultivation, mto the most productive condition, undu, say, 
a fourteen or twenty-one yeais lease It the faim happens to be let crown, 
as is the case with nine out of ten just now, at the expiration of the nrst 
seven yeais of the lease it will have become much moie valuable And 
this probability is enhanced by the amendment ot the poor-law* , which, 
if earned mto effect according to the design, must cause much more * ef- 
fective employment of labour and much more productive tillage, lne 

l 2 
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consequences* (hen, are clear. Either the landowner must let his land 
under the certainty ot an indefinite addition to his tithe, which will be an 
absti action ot so much fiom his lent m the exact proportion of its rise, or 
he must limit his lease to the period the existing tithe valuation has to am, 
— which is in efiect to limit to that duiation the eftoits ot the farmer. 
Nothing we conceive can be less calculated to meet and obviate the postu- 
late, or whit is worse, be more injuiious, because it imposes a dnect check 
to th^ cxeitions ot the agiicultunst It will do nothing more noi less than 
unsettle the whole system ot leases. When time sh ill be given for the 
cool examination ot the point, this will be cleaily discerned Unless, thcre- 
foic, the landownei is piepaied to admit that the lcwaids ol ecclesiastical 
s^ivice aie to rise with the use ot the value ot his land, derived Irom the 
skill, capital, and industiy ot his tenant — the last thing, we imagine, he will 
be inclined to admit — tlu scheme is to him woise than useless, for it takes 
the thorn out of the side ot lus tenant to fix it in Ins own 

Ihc latio tithe bcais to lent is ceitainly much above a fifth Foi 
example — The average lent ot the county ot Noifolk, which we select as 
being the most highly cultivated, ind t lie most indebted, perhaps, to capi- 
tal and skill, baicly leuhes loi its arable, and peihaps dot snot quite leach, 
a pound pei acre 1 he average ot the tithe is about (peihaps a lew 
fiactional pence undei) seven shillings per acie. One thud, theielore, is 
nearer the 1 elation ot value than one-fifth 

We come next to the measuie loi amending the poor laws, — the subject 
by fai the most impoitant to the moi ils, proper tv, and satetyoi thecountiy 
that can present itscll loi consideration to the legislature Ministers have 
adopted (so lai as the plan is at present developed) the report ot then 
Commissioners to the lcttu The pioposal is in its greater bearings as 
follows — 

All out-door allowances, as they nc c illcd, to paupers ire to cease , and 
when a man cannot find woik he is to be sent to a woikhouse Panshcs 
aie to unite to build and endow (so to speak) woikhouses The entire 
regulation of the conduct ot paushes is to be ictcned to a central boaid 
sitting in London, — who aie the only hands wheie any discretion is to be 
lodged, and the discretionaiy power delegated to them is vest indeed. 
Settlements are to he reduced to one 01 two heads, — hnth and occupancy 
of houses 01 lands to a given amount All chaige loi illegitimitc chiidien 
is to devolve upon the mother the imputed fit her is to go free thus the 
giavaynenoi the oftence is to be thiown entnclj on the female, -an op- 
pressive enactment whic h necessity alone can excuse, loi it is, to all intents 
anel plaiposes, the victoiy ot the man oven the lion, ol which the noble 
beast ^iciy justly remarked, the man was the paintci. How far it may be 
politic to envnon the chastity oi the female with the teai ol incuiring all 
the ev»l and all the punishment ot hei ti msgiession, we aie not piepaied 
to say, but it appears to us tint the vice is encouraged on the one side 
exactly in the same dcgice as it is lepiesseel on the other The tenoi may 
operate more stiongly on the soitei nature , yet, since the child must be 
maintained by the paush it not by the father, the pool mothei will stand 
much m flic same position But we have leveiscd the Older in which we 
ought to have taken the mattei 

The fust anel most momentous question is — whethei the scheme be prae- 
icable’ It takes lor gi anted, observe, that there is sufficient employment, 
if it weie honestly sought It assumes that theie is no ledundant popula- 
tion , and that, by the simple magic of withholding allowance, the idle 
man will find work So absolute and entire a contradiction of received 
opinions^ — confirmed by a pansh-iate ot seven millions annually, by the 
increase of private alms and of plunder m an almost equal ratio, by the 
complaints of the whole kingdom, — must be received, by whatever evidence 
supported, with gi eat hesitation* for the inquiries of the Commissioners, 
wide as they have been, must necessarily be incomplete, and not less pro- 
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bably partial ; since those persons who have supplied theif testimony are, 
in general, those who have succeeded in lowering the rates, — the bulk of 
the kingdom is silent, if not unexammed Now, we ask, is it to be con- 
ceived that the whole agricultural interest, — owners and occupiers alike — 
men with capital as well as men without, — should concur m permitting so 
vast an expense, if it be only estimated at one half the amount of pooi s- 
rate — say thiee millions and a half — to be wasted upon idleness, when they 
might employ the same amount (foi they pay it chiefly) upon productive 
laboui ’ Again, if we look at the facts which cveiy whcie surround us In 
the village in which we are now waiting the le is a popul ition ot twelve 
hundred, wheie, tlnity years ago, theie was not five hundred, yet not one 
acie has been added to the aiea of employment, noi any kind of manufac^- 
ture. Twenty-eight men are now on the loads, and if the wives and 
clnldi en of tnem betaken into computition, not h ss than lipm sixty to 
seventy persons must be sent to the distnct woikhouse tTie first day the 
allowances are discontinued, to say nothing of much allowance gi anted in 
aid of wages Evciy village neir is in the sime state some of them not 
to the same extent, but all ovci peopled 

It has been urged that the lunel now dissipated m poor s iates will be set 
loose ioi the wage s of 1 iboiu Is not the s mu fund, we ask, in the hands, 
and at the command of, those who now psy it, and do they not piefei to 
pay it ioi idle ness ’ Whit l>u f a stiong conviction, 01 some stionger pie- 
venlive, should thus opeiate^ Aie not the numbtis of the people calcu- 
lated 1o increase, by Mi Sc mor hmiselt (one ol the ( ommission), it one 
thous ind pci day’ How, then, is employment to be found, unless the aiea 
be mci eased ’ It seems to us that the scheme will torn out impracticable 
unless this he done, and that its chui lcsults will he but new burthens, 
thus to lie 1 ud on the piesent suffeieis, to the imount of all the cost of the 
new workhouses, central bond, and, indeed, Oi tlu entue and vast machi- 
nery thus to 1 e cie ited 

Still the principle of the measure is, we ue pc lsuided, the light prin- 
ciple — namely, to make every man dependent, so iar as is possible and 
practicable, upon his own exertions So long as nllowances eke out wages, 
pauper ism must mciease , but Ihe exeiucutitig difficulty is not ene ounterecl 
by tliese propositions ot the Repoit, noi by the caleulaticns oi the Mi- 
nisleis When I oiel Althoip computes upon the use ot wages, ho ioigets 
that wages, like everything tlse, ue subject, mdfiuctuite accoiding, to 
the law of dim mci and supply , he toilets the sevtnty ot the piesent com- 
petition m the 1 iboui -market — a seventy which will be augmented indefi- 
nitely, by forcing— litei ally ioietng — so much moie liboui into that maikct. 
At pies* nt, these points have not been discussed in Parliament The object 
of all parties seems to have been noi to exe rte oi mfl ime But they must 
be met, if not, they will be cIiscom red when too 1 ite -when the practice 
is to begin, and when the whole liboui mg population will be exasperated 
by the suddenness of the eh mge, and the penl ol Ihe piospoct The lesser 
consideration, though it would hi\e appalled a loinui generation of Eng- 
lishmen, and shows how one great evil deadens oi haidens the nnud against 
another, is the delegation of -^o enonnous a powei as the management, dis- 
tribution, and appiopnatioii (vutually, at least) of so vast a fund and so 
vast a power as the whole parochial mmigcmcni ot the countiy to a 
Board of Commissioners There hive been times when the baie proposi- 
tion would have seemed so monstious, that it would have provoked rebel- 
lion , but the necessity' — the ob\ious necessity — has cieated a feaiful 
impiession, which leaves no room ioi constitutional objections. Yet, 
though the uncertainty m the introduction of the measuie was complete, 
the work is yet to be done Ihe difficulty may, we think, be met by pro- 
visions (of which a general mclosuie might be a mam and most effectual 
agent) tor employing those who cannot find w T ork, without caging them in 
prisons, under the name of workhouses. It is a proposition m moials by 
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no means established, that, to break down the industrious man, who may, 
by any chance, be left without employment, into the inmate of one of those 
abodes of intentionally-inflicled privation, will be to improve the condition 
of society : indeed, we are bold to consider it a complete non sequitur ; and 
we even doubt whether it can be justified on any ground of expediency. 

The depression of the price of wheat, hitherto considered not easily to be 
accounted for, has, m a good degree, been cleared up by the publication of 
table's, which show the comparative quantities brought into the port of 
London in each year, between September and March, from 1829 to 1834. 
These tables are as under : — 


29th Sept, to 
31st March." 

Engi isu. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

"Wheat. 

Qrs. 

HRi 

■ 

HR 

mmm 


1829—1830 

122J4G 

214,344 

3,847 

246 

5,301 

9,192 

1830 — 1831 

90,158 

201, G41 

3,080 

1,020 

00 

0,430 

1831—1832 

119J33 

103,309 

42,982 

1,907 

72,142 

48,113 

1832—1833 

159,853 

191,055 

4,194 

1,237 

11,019 

13,117 

1833—1834 

109,945 

212,717 

0,401 

1,143 

11,997 

10,093 


The excess of 1831 — 1832 w T as caused by the influx of Scotch and Irish 
corn; the increase is in the wheat, the decrease m the flour. The increase 
observable in London has been accompanied by a corresponding augmen- 
tation at all, or nearly all, the country markets. The stock m Ireland and 
Scotland is still large: speculation is therefore at a stand ; and the weather 
being so fine, the wheats looking so well, and the season so forward, there 
is little probability (we must always speak cautiously m predicting the 
state of markets) of any rise on this side harvest. The wheat trade conti- 
nues pretty neaily in the same state, varying from 44*. to 52s., accoiding 
to qualities ; flour rather steadier — the last price of the best town-made 
ranges from 45a. to 48*., according to the buyer ; ship-marks from 34*. to 
38*. ; barley 24*. to 45 s. 

It is impossible for the farmer to ha\ e better weather. The barley is 
coming up beautifully ; and the wheats, though a little yellow, from the 
long-continued and sharp noith and noith-easteily winds, are exceedingly 
flourishing. Hoeing is begun, and yet not too early: for the plants are 
getting high and rank. The general progress of vegetation has been re- 
tarded by the drought, as well as by the cold blasts ; and there is little 
more grass now than at the date of our last report. Some w r arm rains 
would make “ the country kindle round" m a veiy few houis, and Nature 
put on her brightest livery of green, leaving the colour of the earth only 
Visible where thts soil is preparing for turnips. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Grapes . — A variety of causes have been assigned for that disease in 
fbreed grapes which produces a shrivelled appearance in the toot-stalks of 
the bunches, and also a want of size and colour in the berries, more espe- 
cially in the Frontignans and Muscats. Some consider that it proceeds from 
the rootft being too deep in the ground ; others think that it is occasioned by 
the temperature of the earth in which the root grows (when planted outside 
the house) being so much lower than that of the atmosphere within ; and 
some attribute the disease to a want of air. Having observed that early 
fbreed grapes are in general free from this disease, and that it never occurs 
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to grapes grown in the open air, and having found that some bunches im- 
mediately over a steam-pipe were free from it, I have come teethe conclusion 
that the cause is stagnation of cold moist air, and the remedy the applica- 
tion of heat to such an extent (even in summer when the weather is cloudy) 
as to admit every warm day of opening the windows sufficiently to occasion 
a free circulation of air* This plan has been practised with complete suc- 
cess. — Gardener's Magazine . 

Chevalier Barley . — At a meeting of the United East Lothian Agricul- 
tural Society* the committee was authorized to offer a premium for the 
most satisfactory report of the comparative value of Chevalier barley, as 
compared with other varieties. This premium has been awarded to Messrs. 
George Dunlop and Co., Linton, for barley grown on tfceir farm of Knowes* 
when they produced an account of the comparative trial made between two 
kinds of barley, sown on the 6th of April, 1833, after a crop of rutabaga 
turnips; one-third of which was eaten off* by sheep, the Othejj two-thirds 
carted off the field; the soil a light gravel, the produce as follows : — Che- 
valier, per Scots acre, — 82 bushels 3 hppies ; ditto straw, 241 stones 12'£lb., 
or 53141b. Common, per Scots acre, 77 bushels; ditto straw, 212 stones 
2£lb,, or 46661b. 

The Average Price of Wheat daring the last 19 Years . — By order of the 
House of Commons, an official account has been published of the average 
price of Wheat and the Funds, The following is a copy of that relative to 
wheat, and is headed — “A return of the Annual Average Money Price of 
Wheat, as quoted in the Gazette, published by authority, liom 1815 to 
1834." 


Years. 

Average Price. 

Years. 

Average Price. 


s. 

d. 


8. 

d 

1815 . 

. . 63 

8 

1825 . 

• 66 

6 

1816 

. 76 

2 

1826 

« 56 

11 

1817 . 

. . 94 

0 

1827 . 

• 56 

9 

1818 

. . 83 

8 

1828 

* 60 

5 

1819 . 

. • 72 

3 

1829 . 

• 66 

3 

1820 

. 65 

10 

1830 

. 64 

3 

1821 . 

54 

5 

1831 . 

. 66 

4 

1822 

• * 43 

3 

1832 

. 58 

8 

1823 . 

51 

9 

1833 . 

. 52 

11 

1824 

. 62 

0 





By the above, it seems that 52s. llrf. was the average of last year, whilst 
64$. is the average of the whole nineteen years. 

Skinless Oafs . — At a late meeting of the Warwickshire Agiicultural 
Society, a specimen of the Avenaica Farina, or skinless oat, was pro- 
duced by the Rev. Mr. Knolt, which had been plucked that morning out 
of a piece of ground belonging to that gentleman, at Wormleighton. It 
was produced from seed furnished to him by Mr. Trucker, ol 11 canton, 
Puncnardon, near Barnstaple, Devonshire. According to the account fur- 
nished by that gentleman, it was grown in the season of 1830, for the first 
time it was ever produced in Great Butain, by Thomas Drcnzy, Esq., of 
Clehemon Hall, who obtained the seed through a friend of hismt Rotter- 
dam, whither it was imported from Shantag, a remote district m China, 
and was quite unknown to Europeans till within these three years. The 
advantages which this extraordinary and valuable grain possesses over all 
other kinds of oats are numerous, namely : — When threshed from the 
sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, and it is fit for immediate use for culinary 
purposes, and every other sort which oatmeal is consumed for, the gram 
being quite free from every particle of rind or husk. The flavour is deli- 
cious, and it contains much more farinaceous matter. There is, iff course, 
considerable saving of oats, and of expense of kiln-diying, & c. ; aftd 
one peck contains more nutritious food for a horse than three pecks of 
common oats. The produce is most astonishing, the average being twenty- 
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six bairels, of fourteen stones to the Irish acre, the exact quantity grown 
by Mr Drenzrf on one acre It was not sown till the 4th ot May, 1830, 
and was reaped eaily in August in the same year. It is remarkably haidy, 
and well adapted lor this climate. 

lefebures Improved Plough — A very ingenious impiovement m this 
important implement has been added to the collection at the Museum ol 
National Manufactures The formation of the throat and mould-boards 
giVe to it a veiy light and easy appearance, whilst it lequnes far less 
strength of team in the management It is much lighter and moie ton- 
tiacted than the old tain witst, oi Kentish plough, and is not only less 
costly in the first instance, but also m the subsequent expense of the 
,repans as the inction on all its parts is gieatly lessened It may be easily 
managed by any boy who is capable ot conducting the horses, as it does 
not requiu to be held or c hanged, but at the ends ot fui rows, when the 
bottom of; he mould boaids cm be shifted by the simple alteration ot the 
pins at the handles, and leaning the plough on the heel while the hoi ses 
are turning lound It is capable of acting as a double mould-bond, by 
changing the stay which ums through the sole, oi heel, tor a longei one, 
so as to keep the bottom ot the mould boauls at the same distance as the 
immoveable uppe i puts u d it will woik as well as a tui row -plough, by 
taking away the stay altogethei. 


USEFUL ARTS 

Medicinal application of Minetal Magnetism — A new remedial agent, 
in the foim oi Mmeial Magnetism, is now exciting a gieal dcgite ol 
attention imongst the medical pioiession the mode ol ulminMiition 
consisting meiely in the passing oi apowcilul mignet ovci the affected 
parts, m those local oi constitutional diseases m which it is efficacious 
Fiom the results ol its successful applications, which have been mack 
known thiough the medium oi “The Lancet, it must unquestionably soon 
attain a high iank amongst medical auxili ivies It his been vciy success- 
fully and extensively applied by Di E J Blundell, a phy sician w iio held a 
high official situation in flic Belgian toices, and who also enjoys considerable 
reputation as an eminent and scientific piactitionei it home, and the icsults 
ol who^e practice aie sufficient to establish its efficacy as a poweiful and 
specific agent in all diseases connected with the ncivous system. In a recent 
number of “The Lancet, the Editoi announces a case tieated by Di 
Blundell, at St. Thomas Hospital, one ot tic doloreux, in the middle fingers 
of the left hand, in which the whole phalanx ot medical remedies, morphine, 
strychnine, prussic acid, the lobelia mflxta, and carbonate ot iron, to the 
amount of sixteen ounces a day , had b u en employed, but without the 
slightest influence m diminishing the intense suffeiing ot the patient, who, 
with the expectation of lelief, had three tunes applied ioi the amputation ot 
the affected arm as constituting his sole hopes ot providing effectual miti- 
gation from the severe mvetciacy of his chsordei, which otheiwise could 
only be subdued by death Every application of the magnet was attended 
with the most decided symptoms of relief, and in the couise of a few appli- 
cations the signs ot a peimanent lecoveiy were very apparent. Several 
other cases of recovery, in confnmed gout, anomalous rheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, toothache, tic doloreux, hy stena, &c., have been published in 
that Journal, sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the undoubted 
efficacy of the remedy m the alleviation and cure of nervous disorders. A 
recent number of this Journal contains a description of three cases * one 
was an anomalous toim of tic doloieux, a second was a rheumatic 
affection of the hand and arm, the severity ot which had been much 
aggravated by the previous remedies employed; and a third was that of a 
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constant throbbing and burning sensation of the left side $f the face, as 
though hot needles were thrust into the flesh. This last was attended with 
permanent deafness in one ear, occasioned by a pistol having been in- 
cautiously fired too neai the lace The patient was admitted into St 
Bartholomew s Hospital, where carbonate ot iron was administered in laige 
doses, combined with laige doses of opium f l he patient observed, “ 1 1 us 
always made me very dizzy and stupid, and I always felt as though I \\as 
drunk , I was, in tact, at a loss to say whether the pain was not prefeiable 
to the queer and uncomfoi tabic sens it ion produced by the large doses ot 
opium Aftei I had lemamed in the hospital toi one month, I was dis 
cnaiged by the physician as incuiable Ihis unhappy man next t>ecame 
an inmate ot St Geoiges Hospitil, wheie, however the ability ot the 
distinguished physicians was exerted, but with no better success Ha\ing 
been advised to make trial oi magnetism, within twelve applicatipns on the 
affected pait, the pain w is entnely removed, and the p itieM was enabled 
to resume his usual avoc it ions 

We are aware that the singulai effects induced by the application of the 
magnet have not been suffered to p iss by without meeting some objections 
Confined as these have been mciely to doubts lespcetmg the probable 
action of the lcmtdy, ind b) those who have nevci heel opportunity to 
investigate the pi oofs of its success is thus e st iblished, and as such opposed 
to the common pioductivc pimeiples ol philosophical analogy, the futility ot 
objections which would deny the evidence ol the senses, bee arise they aie 
not t eligible to the compH hcnsion, might e isily he pioved It is, howcvei, 
impossible, m i popul u notice ot its success, to entci into an elucidation ot 
the modus oprrandi oi causes, the effect > ot which ue as novel in a patho 
logical as m a physiological pouit ot view Tlu se will toim the subject ot 
a work which Di Blundell is picpumg ioi the press, being an “Inquny 
into the Medicmil Applied ions ol IM ignctism, m which some cuiious 
views wall be elucidated on the identity oi this agent with various other 
natmal agents, and even with the \ital principle 

Slate — Experiments have 1 itcly bee n m ule to isccitunthi applicabi- 
lity ot slate tootlui uses tlnn the covcnng of houses 1 he result has been 
the discern ly th it, as miteiiillor paving tlu floois ot the warehouses, cel 
lais, wash-houses, buns, &c , wheie gie at strength md clui lbility aie ic- 
quned, it is lai supcnoi to my othei known inatuiil In the extensive 
warehouses of the London Dot 1 s it has been used on a large scale The 
stones toiming seveial ot the old floois, being biokcn and decayed, have 
been replaced with slate two inche s thick ind one wooden flooi, which 
must otliciwise have been lelaiel, h is been c ised with slate one inch thick , 
and the whole hive been found to answer veiy completely. The trucks 
used in removing the he i\ust weights ue woiked with leu ei hands The 
slabs bemgsawn, and cemented closely toox the i as they aie laid down, unite 
so perfectly, that the molasses, oil, turpentine, oi other commodity which is 
spilt upon the flooi, is all saved , md, is slite is non absorbent, it is so 
easily cleaned, and dues so soon, that a flooi upon which sugai m a moist 
condition has been placed may lie m ide leidy for the recc] tion ot ^lie most 
delicate goods in a few horns Waggons or caits, containing lorn oi five 
tons ot goods, pass over truckway s of two inch slate without making the 
slightest impression In no one mstmee his it been found that a flooi 
made ot sawn slate has given way , m point of dui ability, therefore, it may 
be considered supenoi to every othei commodity applied to such uses The 
consequences ot this discovery have been that lull employment is iound in 
the quarries which produce the best descriptions ot slates, and that addi- 
tional employment has been given to the Butish shipping engaged m the 
coasting trade. 

New Process of Engrai trig , and ?tew Process of Blasting — The frequent 
and useful application of science to practical purposes is one ot the distm- 
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guishing features of our age. Electricity has been employed ill engraving 
from steel plates ; and we team that the experiments are likely to lead to 
great improvements in that branch of art ! On the other hand, the galva- 
nic battery is turned with success to the instantaneous ignition of charges 
of gunpowder in blasting stones and rocks. In cases where large blocks are 
wanted, it is important that the different charges should explode at the same 
moment ; and by the new arrangement, invented, we believe, by Professor 
H^re, in America, tliis is accurately accomplished. It also combines ano- 
ther great recommendation, namely, far more safety to the workmen. The 
proprietors of our quarries at home will no doubt speedily avail themselves 
of sO valuable a process. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM MARCH 25, 1834, TO APRIL 22, 1834, INCLUSIVE 


March 85.— -J. Paul, late of Paternoster-row, 
bookseller. G. F. Geaquman, Weils-street, 
II ackney, merchant. R. Cham bkrs, Chirk 
Bank, Shropshire, shopkeeper. C. Dickkn. 
son, Metcalf, Birmingham, grocer. T. 
Whallet , Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. J. 
Twist, Rhyddlan, Flintshire, timber-mer- 
chant. E. Mouslky, Haunton, Stafford- 
shire, maltster. T. Morris, Derby, draper. 
B. H. Bullock, Bath, wine-merchant. J. 
BAiNttRinbK, Richmond, Yorkshire, iron- 
monger. 

March 29. — J. J. Davis, Newbury, Berk- 
shire, upholsterer. D. Go oo, Albany-road, 
Camberwell, Surrey, timber-merchant. E. A. 
Bebrcraft, Curzon-streel, May Fair, em- 
broiderer. F. Cor dring, Brighton, builder. 
M. March, sen , Gosport, Southampton. F. 
T. Jhybs, Wootton, Northamptonshire, malt- 
ster. J. Jonhs, Penllwyn Mill, Monmouth- 
shire, miller* 

April 1. — C. O. Rooks, Eagle-wharf, Mon- 
tague-close, Southwark, coal-merchant. B. 
and H. Jos tern, Bristol, jewellers. H. 
Bikttaroh, Manchester, hat-manufacturer. 
O. Bailey, Rndge, Salop, victualler 

April 4-— J. and 0. H. Mktivibr, Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire, clothiers. P. 
Younoman, Chatham, bookseller. R. 

Blackburn, Basinghall-street, surgeon. G. 
Statham, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
tailor. J. PUvnton, Covent-garden-market, 
Victualler. 8 Harris and I>. Rekve, Mi- 
nories, linen-drapers. J. Hickuvo, War- 
wick, brickmaker. M Snklson, New Snein- 
tot», Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer. 
G. Wra6o, Sheffield, table-knife-manufac- 
turer. D. StkbRr, Dover, watchmaker. J. 
Glover, Wigan, Lancashire, draper. J. 
Doughty, Bristol, tavern-keeper. 

April 8.— J* Briggs, Lawrenee-lane, City, 
dealer in French goods and jewellery. W. 
Boys, Eastbourne, Sussex, wine- merchant. 
0. W. Rohrs and F. W. Jacob, Mark-lane, 
corn-fectors. D. MorpheW, Dover, che- 
mist, *R. Gooch, Birmingham, grocer. J. 
A. Richaupson, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
bill-broker. R. Moffits, Horsleydoivn- 
lane, and Shad Thames, mealman. X* 
Smart, &r£dge»-ftr«et» Coveat-gerden, ahalU 


fishmonger. E. Sharp, Lincoln, merchant. 
T. PadlRY, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, vic- 
tualler. W. Battik, Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
silver-plater. 1>» Pincas, Devonport, sil- 
versmith. 

April 11 — W. H iRDCASTLR, Beaufort place, 
Chelsea, ironmonger. T. A^key, Leadeti- 
hall-street. City, jeweller. T. C. Davies, 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, grocer. T. Bar- 
nett, Barford, Warwlckshhe, butcher. W. 
Philpot, Penmain, Monmouthshire, coal- 
inerchant. T. H arding, Worcester, glove- 
manufacturer. D. Hadjjkv, Liverpool, iron - 
manufacturer. 

April 15.— R. Mrrry, juu., Norwich, corn- 
merchant. S. Huckkrby, Scalford, Leices- 
tershire, fellmonger. W. Cooke, Liberties 
of the City of Hereford, coal-mei chant. P. 
Bretherton, Liverpool, stage-coach-proprie- 
tor. 

April 18 — D. Shepherd, Hereford-place, 
Commercial-road, haberdasher. H. BiN- 
stkd> Southarnpton-buildings, Holborh, cigar- 
dealer. J. Hunter, Cheapside, shoemaker. 
J. Nation, Birmingham, turner. W. A. 
Jar r in, Quadrant, llegent-street, confec- 
tioner. M. Wbrtheim, Fri day-street, City, 
foreign warehouseman. W. Battik, Shef- 
field, silver-plater. J. Treqonino, Man- 
chester, dealer. S. West, Swathling, South - 
nmptonshire, fellmonger. A. West, Wilton, 
Wiltshire, fellmonger. 

April 22. — J. Batty, Ware, Hertfordshire, 
victualler. A. Sen loss. Strand, bookseller. 
G. Ad nam, Brighton, Sussex, commission- 
agent. J. Eve, Fleet-street, City, ironmon- 
ger. G. Williamson, Ivinghoe, Bucking- 
hamshire, baker. J. Harding, Kensington, 
timber-merchant. W. Tho»ip$on, Witney, 
Oxfordshire, coach-maker. E. LlogaiUi, 
Mirfield, Yorkshire, oil-merchant. J. Thomp- 
son, Sheffield, grocer, W. Swan wick, 
Nottingham, inn-keeper. C. Overton, 
Monk Fryston, Yorkshire, miller. W. Baker, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, grocer. W. Bra it h- 
waitb, jun., Mlddfewlch* Cheshire. J. J. 
and T. IIallam, Nottingham, builders. T*. 
Hamer, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, woolsta- 
pler. H. Combs, Liberty of the Close of 
Swum, Wiltshire i money scrivener. 
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The state of trade, particularly as 
relates to the staple manufactures of the 
eountiy, is far from being satisfactoi y at 
present ; but the causes of depression 
aie not of a nature likely to render then 
opeiation of long continuance The 
bianch of manufactures in which the 
greatest distress exists among the opera- 
tives is in that of Woollens , m which 
the masters have been compelled, by the 
high prices of the raw matenal and li- 
mited extent of orders, to contract their 
woi kings and discharge a gieat number 
of hands. The bilk Trade is nearly as 
dull as the Woollen; and the Cotton 
Manufactuie, though by no means de- 
pi cssed to the same extent, is not in that 
state of brisk ac tivity which characterized 
it lately The Iron tiade presents a 
similar aspect The evils of this state 
of things, if not absolutely induced by 
the prot eedings of. the various Trades’ 
Unions, aie c_eitainly aggravated by 
them in ismuth as they check that feel- 
ing of confidence and seem ity which so 
1 ugely promotes and fosters commercial 
enterpi ise 

The Maikets foi Colonial produce, 
both here and on the Continent, have 
been dull of late, particularly m the 
article of Coffee 

In British Plantation Sugai , the 
transactions ha\elatel> been veiy limited 
in extent The stock in the first hands 
being now leduced to a trifling quantity, 
the holders are tenacious for higher 
prices, to which the giocers are unwil 
ling to submit, as, with a chtnge of 
wind, considerable arnvals m iy be ex- 
pected, good and fine gi ocei v desci ip- 
tions bring 58# to 60s , middling, 54# 
to 57# , strong grey, 54s to 56a , and 
brown, 51 # to 53# pei cwt 

Mauritius Sugar, which had gone off 
heavily in the early part of the month, 
ieceived latterly an impulse fiom the 
seal city of West Indian Muscovado* s, 
and has sold freely at a tufitng td\ame, 
low to fine yellow selling at 5 3a to 67s. 
6 d , very oidiriary and soft to good 
biown, 46s Gd to 52s pei cwt 

In Fast India Sugar the pui chases aie 
still more limited ; occasionally small 
parcels of low to good white Bengal aie 
taken up by the grocers at 26# to 31 9 ; 
for Manilla, 23s Gd. is offeied, but 24s. 
is required ; m Siam and Java full prices 
are asked, but little or nothing is doing. 

There has been moie business done 
within the last few days in Foreign Su- 
gars ; by public sale, about 500 boxes, 


good to fine white Havannah, nearly all 
sold at 28; to 30#. ; and 700 boxes yellow 
at 24a Gd to 26# Gd. Of a small parcel 
of Biazil, white soft Peinams brought 
23# Gd to25#.6rf ; Bahia, yellow, 22# Gd. 
to 23v Gd ; brown, 21# to 23# 

The stock of Refined Sugars is low, 
and small purchases made toi the im- 
mediate wants of the consumei are con- 
sequently at full prices , for export sales 
of fine crashed have been made at 30#. 
to 30# 3d , but it is now held at 31# Gd , 
the refinets being indisposed tdentei into 
contracts, owingto the limitea supply of 
raw sugai 

West India Molasses, of fair quality, 
is quoted at 25# to 26# ; but the market 
is heavy 

In the Coffee Market, as we stated 
above, theie has been considerable de- 
pression of late, and a i eduction of not 
less than 3# to 4s ptr cwt The Bi itish 
PI mtation C offee 1 itcly offered by public 
sale has been for the gieatei part taken 
in , of tli it which was sold, fine ordi- 
n try Be l bice brought 72# bd to 74 s ; 
good ordinary Demerara, not clean, 67 s. 
to 67# bd ; fine oidinaiy, 71* to 7 6s. 
1221 bags of good ordinary and good 
ordinaiy colouiy Biazil sold foi 52# Gd. 
to 53? ; 538 bags of good ordinary St. 
Domingo were all tiken in at 53# The 
demand for hist India Coffee has been 
almost exclusively limited to Ceylon, 
principally bought for the Fxench mar- 
ket, at 32# to 52# Gd for good ordinary* 
Mocha is himei in puce, though the 
ti insactious lie limited, 403 bags, of- 
feied bv public sale, were taken m at 
54# to 65# for oidinary to good. 

Rum has lateK suffered a reduction of 
1 d pei gallon , proof Leewaids have 
sold at 2# 2 / , ind five per cent o\ei at 
2* 3d. Thcit has Ictely been a brisk 
demand for Biandyat an advance of Id. 
to 2d pei gallon It {jemg stated that 
the vines in Jbiame have suffered from 
the host, C*c m v i is dull of sale 

The Cotton Maiket is in aVerv lan- 
guid state of 1400 hales of fcurak re- 
cently put up foi sale, 1000 were bought 
in, the remauulu bx ought fair puces, 
sav 6 Id foi veiy middling, b H d for 
middling fair, and 7 d for good fair 

The anticipations of the dealers m 
Tea have been completely conti adicted. 
in the advance of Id to 2d. *per lb , 
which has taken place in the finer quail-, 
ties, while the ordinary descriptions are 
heavy at sale prices , thus, Boheas, in 
large chests, barely maintain those prices 9 
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•while common Congous make a profit of 
%d to per Jb , and finer Congous and 
Hysons ljrf to 2d pei lb 

Some considerable sales have lately 
been made in Brazil Cocoa at 23* and 
23s 6d , and holders now ask 24s 

'there is not much doing in Spices , 
Pimento, from its continued scarcity, 
bungs 4 ^i to 4%d for secondary quali- 
ties , Pepper has lately advanced about 
\d per lb , good halfheavj, 3§d to 

Cochineal is low^r , by public sale of 
eighty nine bags, twelve bags hi ick 
brought 85 to 8 s 9d per lb the remain- 
der silver, 7 * fid to 8 s 4 d , being in the 
foimer description a redmtion of about 
6d , and m thelittef of ibout4c/ per lb 
The Company’s Indigo sale commem ed 
on the 15th ult and finished on the 18th, 
the quantity declared u as 3,866 chests, 
of which 654 chests weie witlidrawn, 
leaving 3,212 chests of the following de- 
suiptions — 

52 chests Bengal, very fine shipping 


525 

99 

9 ? 

qualities 
good to fine do 

938 

99 

9 ? 

low to good con 

1585 


99 

sumeis 

good consuming to 

112 

1 ? 

good shipping qua- 
lities. 

Madras 


'I he Company s Indigo came on for 
sale first, and was reidily disposed of at 
prices fully equal to those ol the January 
sale and m some instances 2d to 3 */ 
per lb fnghei , but as the salt pio<t eded 
an increased competition aiose and the 
advance upon the lorrrur pines wis 
from 2d to bd , avei aging an advance of 
4 d on the whole of tlic Bengal sold , in 
Madias, however, there was a decline 
from the Januaiv pucts of 21 to 4d 
pei lb in the finer qualities Since the 
sale the Market h is become brisk, and 
a consideiahle poition of that which h id 
been withdrawn or taken mat foimer 
salts has been sold privately at puces 


equal to those obtained at the India 
House. 

The Tallow Market is dull, and prices 
are declining ; by public sale of Yellow 
Candle Tallow, sixty-five casks of first 
sort brought 42 * lid. to 42* 6rf, and 
sixty casks second soit 41* to 41* 3d 

The Market foi Butish Secunties, 
notwithstanding the tempoiaiy effects 
produced by the distm bailees in Lyons 
and Pans, and bv the appi ehensions of 
the consequences of the meeting of the 
Trades’ Unions in London, has piesented 
no great extent of fluctuation dining 
the past month , the lowest quotations 
fo Money having been 90g, and the 
highest 91 4 foi Consols 

In the Fmeign Maiket,a vast deal of 
excitement continues to prevail with re- 
feieme to Poitnguese and Spanish Se 
cunties which, with 1 epeated and vio 
lent oscillations, have advam ed during 
the month, the founei full 7 pei cent , 
the lattei 34 per ci nt , the other de- 
si uptions of jboreign bunds have re- 
mained with scaitcly any variation 

The closing prices on the 25tli aie sub- 
joined — 

BRITISH 1 1 NDS 

Three per Cent f onsols 01 ^ 4 — Ditto 
for the Account, 01 g ^ — Exchequer Bills, 
48? , 40? , picm — Bank Stock, 2134, 
144 — India do , 261 2 

1 OKIIION 1UN11S 

Belgian Five per Cent 994 100 — 
Bi izilian, 72^ — Colombian, 20 4 — 
D mish Time pci Cent , 7‘*i 4| — Dutch 
Two and a Half pei Cent , 504 I — 
Ditto Iivt pci Cent, 954 | — Anglo- 
Gieeh 112 — Mt xican 414 — Portuguese, 
714 \ — Ditto Kegencv 7 J — Russian, 
1044 5 — Spanish, 34 *f. 

SIIAItl s. 

Anglo-Mexic in Mines, 8J, 0J — Bola- 
nos, I27 1 , 1324 — Impenal Biaziban, 
61 2 — Real del Monte, 33 4 — United 
Mexican, 74? 8* — Canada, 48£, 94 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Revenue — We subjoin a satisfactory account, on the whole, of the 
state of the Pubic Revenue for the year mtl the quarter ending the 5th 
April, # particulaily for the quartet, as compated with the produce of the na- 
tional income lor the corresponding period of the preceding year On the 
whole of the year, as compared with the preceding twelve months, ending 
the 5th April, there has, it will be observed, been no marked increase. The 
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proceeds of the Customs for the quarters erlding October 1833 , ^nd January 
1834, are less than the corresponding quarters of 1832 and 1833 by the sum 
of 715,699/. ; but in the quarter ending 5th April current, as compared with 
the corresponding quarter of last year, the improvement is considerable. 
The Customs show an increase of 186,017/., the Excise of 102,986/., and the 
Stamps of 87,412/. The falling oiF in the Assessed Taxes and the Post-Office 
is trilling — leaving augmented resources for the quarter of nearly 400,000/. 

The “ Times " says, that “ the great cause of the defalcation in the Reve- 
nue, or rather of tho^e deductions which prevented its increase, is to be found 
in the remission of taxes. In the Excise, which may be reckoned a test of 
the resources and means of consumption among the groat body of the people, 
very considerable reductions had been effected in 1831 :yid 1832, the full 
effect of which could only be felt in the succeeding period. Thus, as men- 
tioned by Lord Althorp, in his financial statement on the 14th of February 
last, taxes had been repealed in 1831 and J832, which had pr^duc^d to the 
Revenue 1,790,000/.; and in 1833, a farther repeal took place of imposts, 
amounting to 1,545,000 /. ; making a total in the course of three years of 
remitted taxation to the extent of 3,335,000/. This great reduction, it will 
be remembered, occurred immediately after the year 1830, when the Duke 
of Wellington's Administration had repealed the beer duties, producing 
upwards of 3,000,000/. more. The consequence of these multiplied reduc- 
tions was, that in the year ending April, 1832, there had been an excess of 
expenditure over income to the extent of nearly a million and a quarter/’ 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 



Qrx. ended Apr 5. 

In- 

]>e- 


1 83 3 

1831. 

c rease. 

create. 

Customs. . . Jc 

3,417,250 

3,603,263 

1,86,0 17 


Ext Ikc .... 

2,600,576 

2,703.561 

1 02 003 


Stamps 

1,684 038 
500,563 
346,000 

1,07 I,4L>0 
483,35! 
334,000 

87,412 

26,21 2 

Post-Office . . 
Miscellan. . . . 


12.000 

5,193 

16,478 

11.235 




8.473,904 

8,306,910 

376,332 

43,405 

Repayments 





of Advances 
for Public 

W nrka . 

77,304 

128,461 

51,097 




Total . & 

h 351,268 

8,935,375 

427,512 

43,405 


Deduct Decrease. . . . 


43,405 


Increase on the Quarter . . . 

387,107 


Yrs. emit d Apr. 5, 

In- 

J>e- i 

1833. 

I 1834. 

crease. 

crease. 

15 516,254 

15,133,005 

. . 

383,249 

14,623,576 

14,043,948 

320,372 


6,433,268 

6,586,098 

152,830 


ft, 003,8.). 5 

1,865,846 



138,009 

1,321,000 

69,190 

1,37 1 000 
51,940 

53,000 

s 

0 


42,967,143 

42,054,83/ 

526,202 

538,508 

319,776 

36G.115 

46,339 


43,286,919 

43,320,952 

572,541 

538,508 


538,508 

Increase t 

m the Year 


I 34,033 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. — IIOU^K OF LORDS. 

March 26. — Several petitions from dissenters were presented, and among 
them one from the dissenters of Edinburgh and Leitli, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who took occasion to dissent from some of the allegation*, and 
from that part of the prayer which contemplated the separation of the 
Church and State. He fully agreed in that part of the prayer of the peti- 
tion which called upon the Legislature “ to take such steps as were neces- 
sary to put an end to all differences which exist between citizens, as regards 
their religions opinion affecting their ci\il rights,” and he had no doubt 
“ that the amendment of the existing law will be set about promptly and 
rationally, and that the rights of the constitution will be extended to the 
dissenters, to the utter extinction of all those civil disabilities of which they 
complain.’’ — The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a measure of great utility 
and importance, the object of which is to remove the chief inconveniences 
which at present attend the administration of justice in the metropolis. Its 
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principal provisions are the increase of the Old Bailey sessions from eight 
to twelve arinually, and the extension of the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey 
all over Middlesex, over a part of Surrey and Kent, and over a small portion 
of Essex, thus vesting the administration of the law in the King s Justices 
instead of in mere Justices of the Peace, and getting rid of a number of 
very ill-constituted tribunals for the trial of criminal offences, especially 
that most unsatisfactory one at the Sessions-house on Clerken well-green, 
composed of Middlesex magistrates. The bill was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. — The House adjourned till the 14th of April. 

April 14. — Their Lordships re-assembled. — The Duke of Wellington 
presented some petitions in favour of the Church Establishment, and others 
complaining of agricultural distress. 

April 15. — The Lord Chancellor entered into an explanation of his views 
on the new Beer Act. He considered that by improving the superinten- 
dence oV beer-shops, and only permitting them in towns and villages, a 
great portion of the evils complained of might be overcome. — Lord Kenyon 
said he should bring forward a measure for the correction of the existing 
evils. 

April 18. — The Duke of Newcastle, not seeing the Right Rev. Bishop 
of London in his place, begged to put a question to Earl Grey, with respect 
to a subject in which he felt deep interest, viz. the approaching Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey. There could be no objection to the coro- 
nation being solemnized in Westminster Abbey, but he never could consent 
to a musical festival being held there — Earl Grey said, he considered the 
question one of a peculiar nature, and one that he doubted whether he was 
called upon to answei ; he begged, however, to say that the intended festi- 
val was of a similar nature to those that had been formerly held in West- 
minster Abbey. A further answer he could not give to the Noble Duke. 


HOUSS OF COMMONS. 

March 24. — On the presentation of the Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply on the Ordnance Estimates, Major Beauclerk (Surrey) objected to the 
grant for Nova Scotia, Mauritius, and North America, and moved their 
omission. The House divided on the whole reduction proposed, 26,000/. 
The numbers were : ior the amendment, 22 ; against it, 76. Majority, 54. — 
Mr. S. Rice presented a petition from 63 resident members of the University 
of Cambridge, in favour of admitting all dissenters to be eligible to gain the 
honours of that Umveisity. He went into details similar to those made by 
Earl Grey in the House of Lords on Friday, adding, that however the re- 
strictions had been imposed, the time had come when they ought to cease 
to exist. Mr. Goulburn admitted the respectability of the petitioners, but 
contended that even they did not desire to disturb the private statutes of 
the University. Mr. Pryme proceeded to defend the prayer of the petition, 
but the debate w r as adjourned. 

March 26. — Mr. Ramsbottom and Sir J. Pechell presentee} petitions from 
Windsor against the proposed line of the great Western Railway, and 
praying that it might be so arranged as to pass through that borough. 
Referred to the Committee on the Bill. - The debate on the Cambridge pe- 
tition was again renewed, and adjourned to the first sitting after the recess, 
— Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that, on the 24th of Apru, he should move 
an address to the Otown, praying for relief for the distressed Poles residing 
in this country. — The House then adjourned till Monday the 14 th of April, 

Ajjril — The House went into a Committee of Supply on the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates, From the introductory statement of the Right Hon. the 
Secretary for the Treasury* it appeared that the saving in their amount, as 
compared with 1833 t was 234^000/.* witfr i832, 726*000/.; and with }S21» 
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1,322,00 01 , There was some discussion* on a portion of the grants, all of 
which were agieed to without any going into a division, arfd the House 
resumed. 

April 15. — Mr. Roebuck brought forward his motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the means of remedying the evils which exist m the 
torm of the Governments now existing in upper and Lowei Canada — Mi 
Hume seconded the motion — Mr Stanley moved an amendment, which, 
while it altered the terms of the motion, conceded the appointment of.tlie 
Committee — Alter some discussion, the motion, as amended, was agreed 
to — Ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer altetwards entered into a statement 
of his plan for effecting the commutation ol tithes The following are the 
propositions moved by his Loidslup — That all tithes in England and Wales 

do cease and determine from That, in future, all land liable to tithe 

shall pay an average rate in piopoitionto its value in the diffeicnj counties. 
That all land liable to tithe may have such tithe redeemed, by the payment 
of twenty-five years’ puichase — Alter a speech of some length horn the 
Chancelloi of the Exchequer, Mi Baling, Sit R Peel, Sir R Inghs, and 
othei Members, made a few u marks expressly leserving their opinions on 
the plan itself until they saw it det tiled in the printed bill 

April 17 — Hie Chanc elloi of the Exchequer In ought foiward his motion 
on the subject of the Poor-laws. Aftei dwelling ioi some time on the im- 
portance of the subject, the difficulty of dealing with it, and the ill-success 
which attended many of the endeavours of the legislatuie to do so, he re- 
tired to the appointment end Inborn s of the Commission from which the 
valuable body of evidence lnd cm mated, on the statements of which he 
rested the necessity of an lrnmtdi ite change As regards the law of settle- 
ment, lus I ordslup observed that eveiy mode ought to be abolished except 
that of buth and light acquired bymainage He pioposed that every one 
should follow the settlement of lus puents till the age of 16, and then to 
hive i ( course to his own, which was to be the place of his bnth — Colonel 
Williams moved an Adchess to the King, requesting his Majesty “to signify 
Ins pleasure to the Umveisifics ol Oxfoid and Cam budge respectively, that 
then bodies no longci at t under the edicts or letteis of James the forst, 
1616, which requned subscription to ccitain aiticles of faith, &c. — Mr. 
G Wood proposed “ an amendment tor leave to bung m a Bill to giant to 
his Majesty s subjects geneially the right of ldnnssion to the English Uni- 
versities, and of ecjual eligibility to dcgiecs therein, notwithstanding then 
diversities of religious opinion, degiees m Divinity alone excepted A 
long discussion followed, which terminated in a division, when the amend- 
ment was earned by v major lty of 1 85 to 44 

Apnl 18 — Mi Secretaiy St mlcy, in a Committee on the Kings Mes- 
sage, moved that compensation be granted to the officers of the Order of 
the Bath, in lieu of ftes — Mi Ilume objected to this coiuse, and wished 
inquiry to be made mto the ices, be foie the public should be burdened with 
flesh costs With the view of effecting such mquny, he should move that 
the Chairman lepoit progress Sn S Whollcy seconded the amendment — 
Mr Secretary Stanley was ready to submit the whole question to *a Com- 
mittee, but he hoped the amendment would not be piessed, as there ought 
to be some answer to the message — The original motion was agieed to 


THE COLONIES. 

Accorxhn& to an official document published at the Cape, it appears that 
the value of colonial produce expoitedto Great Britain during the months of 
October, November, and December, 1833, amounted to 24,916/.; to St. 
Helena, 2,953/ ; to the Mauritius, 8,443/ , to the East Indies, 663/ ; to 
South America, 2,208/. ; to New South Wales, 5,137/. , to Hamburg, 240/. ; 
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to Java, 1,467/.; and to the Island* of Ascension, 2001 . — making altogether 
a total value 6f 46,217/. of goods exported during the quarter. Besides the 
goods of colonial produce so disposed of, it appears that articles not of colonial 
produce were exported during the same period to Great Britain to the amount 
of 915/. ; to St. Helena, 4 0G/. ; to the East Indies, 175/. ; to the Mauritius, 
1,822/.; to South America, 188/.; to New South Wales, 1,969/.; and to 
Java, 237/ — making altogether 5,712/.; and showing the export of goods 
generally to have amounted during the quarter to 52,129/. 

CANADA. 

The accounts from Canada are highly important. The Governor-General, 
Lord Aylmer, has been impeached. Mr. Papineau, the Speaker of the Par- 
liament of Lower Canada, moved the articles of impeachment against his 
Lordship, and on the 15 th Feb. a call was made of both Houses, for the pur- 
pose of taking jnto consideration the state of the province, when the mem- 
bers, with^few exceptions, appeared in their seats. A series of resolutions, 
about seventy in number, had been introduced, the terms of which seemed 
to indicate a formidable revolutionary tendency. The principal of these re- 
solutions declared that, by reason of the defects which exist in the laws and 
constitution of this province, und the maimer in which those laws and that 
constitution have been administered, the people of the province are not suffi- 
ciently protected in their lives, their property, and their honour ; and that 
the long series of acts of injustice and oppression of which they have to 
complain, have increased with alarming rapidity, in violence and number, 
under the present administration and, moreover, “ that the style of the 
extracts of despatches from the Colonial Secretary, as communicated to this 
House, is insulting, and inconsiderate to such a degree, that no legally 
constituted body, although its functions were infinitely subordinate to those 
of legislation, could or ought to tolerate them; that the tenor of the said 
despatches is incompatible with the rights and'privileges of this House, which 
ought not to be called in question or defined by the Colonial Secretary By 
further advices from Canada, it appears that the proceedings of impeach- 
ment against Lord Aylmer were in progress. In nine supplementary reso- 
lutions the Governor-General is directly and formally impeached, conventions 
of the people called, and the despatches of Mr. Secretary Stanley are indig- 
nantly struck from the journals. Twenty-three of the resolutions had already 
been adopted ; and an amendment, to moderate their tone, was negatived by 
a large majority. Amongst those interested in the trade to Canada, the pro- 
ceedings have created much conversation ; and the stand made by the As- 
sembly, in opposition to the despatch of the Colonial Secretary relative to 
the Supply Bill, it is fully expected will bring matters to a crisis, as it cannot 
fail to draw down the serious animadversion of the home government. In 
the ninety-two resolutions which had been passed by the Lower Assembly, 
chiefly in relation to the grievances under which the colonists allege that 
they at present suffer, very strong expressions are made use of relative to the 
policy pursued «by his Majesty's Government towards the province, and the 
result of this opposition it is fully expected will be the junction of the legisla- 
tive powers in Lower Canada, and the establishment of one legislation for 
both provinces. 


FOREIGN STATES* 

FRANCE* 

Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte has published a letter to the subscribers of 
the petitions addressed to the Chamber of Deputies, calling for the repeal of 
•the law of banishment, enacted in 1815, against the family of Napoleon. 
In the course of it he says, “ Had Napoleon been alive at this clay, he 
would have concurred with us — he would have recognized the sovereignty of 
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the French people, who alone have the right to give that government which 
seem$ most to their interest, or according to their pleasure, nay, even accord- 
ing to its caprice. The dictatorship too long maintained by Napoleon has 
made him an object of contempt with some persons This dictatorship was 
piolonged by the perverseness of the foes of the Revolution, who affected to 
obliterate m his person the principle of national sovereignty, of which he was 
but the emanation But, at the geneial peace, universal suffiage, the liberty 
of the press, and all the guarantees of enduring prosperity of a great nation 
which he contemplated, must have wholly unveiled him to France, and must 
have enabled all his contempor \ries to foim the same judgment of him. as 
postenty will entertain His whole thbughts were known to me, and my 
duty is to proclaim them loudlv 

Royal Ordinances have been promulgated, by which, M Persil, Deputy, 
Procui eui -General of the Royal Couit, is appointed Keeper #of t^ie Seals, 
and Ministei of Justice and of Woiship, in the 100m of M Bart he, who is 
created a Peer of Fiance, and made First Piesident of the Coui t of Accounts, 
in the room of M Barbe Maibois who resigns, but who is vested with the 
dignity of Honoiary Tirst President of the Court of Accounts — M Thiers, 
Deputy, Ministei of ( ommeice and Public Works, is appointed Minister of 
the Interim, m the 100m of Count D Argout, who i» made Governor of the 
Bank of France in the place of the Duke de Gaete — M Duchatel, Deputy, 
is nominated Ministei of Commcice, in the room of M Thiers — The sepa- 
ration of the attubutes of the Ministers of the Interior and of Commerce 
will be heieafier determined bv a special ordinance — Vice Admiral Count de 
Rigny, Deputy, and Ministei of the Marine and Colonies, is appointed Mi- 
nister of Foreign Allans intheiootn of the Duke de Bioglie. — Vice Admiral 
Baion Roussin, Ambassadoi at Constantinople, is named Minister of Ma- 
mie in the 100m of Admnal de Rigny, who, however, will continue to 
exeicise the functions of his late office till the arnval of Admiral Roussin. 

* — M Martin du Noid, Deputy, and Advocate General of the Court of Cas- 
sation, is appointed Piocuieui General of the Royal Court in the loom of 
M Peisil The Mmisteis who letun their previous offices are Marshal 
Soult, President of the t ouncil and Ministei of War , M Ilumann, Minister 
of Finance , and M Guigot, Munster of Public Instruction. 

The geneial strike amongst the silk weaveis of Lyons, that pioduced the 
ordinary results of strikes —the lum of the mastei->, and the mcieased suffer- 
ings of the labourers who joined in the combination — has been foi some 
months a matter of notonety It is not, peihaps, equally notorious that the 
pool fellows have been tools in the hands of a political union calling them- 
selves by one of those nimes in which the vocabulaiy of French sedition has 
always been rich, that of Mutuelhstes At then instigation, chietiv , the 
weavers were induced to hold meetings deemed by the magistiates 
illegal, and certainly exceeding the number allowed by the pie-existing law 
— we mean the old Dvv against public meetings, which permitted a gi eater 
numerical attendance than the law lecently enacted The leaders of these 
meetings were prosecuted by the Procuieur du Roi, and w hilst the trials were 
going on at the Palais de Justice, the weaveis, who had been formed into 
regular companies, meditated a joint act of retaliation, by marching to the 
public hall, with the avowed purpose, as they piofesscd, of protecting the 
members of their own body from the troops with which it had unfortunately 
been found expedient to suiround the court of justice The proceedings 
were necessarily suspended, and symptoms of a moie systematic insurrection 
were displayed in the stieets The piosecutois and witnesses were insulted 
and marked for futuie vengeance, and the King's Procureur with difficulty 
xescued. An officer of the gend armerie was shot, whilst he was m the act 
of dispersing the rioters. 

The military force being too feeble, more troops were sent for, the trials in 
the meanwhile being suspended till Wednesday the 9th, Then began the 
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systematic warfare of the streets*, m which the French have of late had so 
much practice. Barricades were thrown up after the memorable fashion of 
1830 , nor was it till the garrison troops had driven the insurgents into the 
narrow streets, the mouths of which they blockaded, that the victory remained 
with the law. But it was not till the 11th that tranquillity was completely 
restored. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Pope has excommunicated Don Pedro ; and, m order to counteract 
the effects of this awful denunciation of his Holiness, Don Pedro has issued 
a decree, depriving the King, Ins brother, of all his titles, honours, privi- 
leges, and pre-eminence, and confiscating to the State all the property of the 
Inlantado. 

POLAND. 

A Russian paper grves the following statement oithe Polish army during 
the war/ and ot its wreck at the piesent time. Theie is, however, a mani- 
fest desire to lessen the numbeis ol those who were really engaged in that 
glorious stiuegle — At the commencement of the stiuggle, the Polish army 
had m actual service 30 generals, 224 supenoi officeis, 1,898 officers, and 
388 chvcis officeis attached to the army as medical officers, commissaiies, 
&c — total, 2,54 0 During its pi ogi ess theie wcie killed, or died ot their 
wounds, or of disease, in all 263 Attei the triumph ot Russia, there le- 
mamed in Poland, ox have since returned, 1,811, including 17 geneials, and 
153 supenoi officers 40 (of whom 7 are geneials) enteud the Conqueroi s 
service Oi those who passed the liontici with detachments of Poles, and 
did not accept the amnesty, there went irom Austria to Fiance 50, trom 
Fiance to Switzerland 40 Theie lenviiu 4 generals, 1 7 supenor officers, 
290 officers, and 19 employes^ in all 330, whose lcsidence is unknown. 
Thus, ot the total of 4 0 officeis and employes ot the ci devant Polish 
army, 1,811 aie in Poland, 40 m Russia, and on scivice, 26 3 aie lulled oi 
died; 96, accoi ding to certain informal ion, aie in Fiance oi Switzerland, 
and it is not known what has become of the 130 otheis Among the lattei 
are included those who disappeared duiing the war, as well as those who 
were killed, or who died m the ranks of the Polish army since the attack 
of Wax saw, respecting whom no official mlorrnation can be obtained. 

BELGIUM. 

Some serious riots, arising out ot the following circumstance, have taken 
place at Brussels At the period oi the revolution, among other things 
taken possession ot by the new Government, were seveial horses belonging 
to the Prince ot Change, which, until recently, w r ere kept m possession of 
the Belgian authonties It was, howevet, icsolved to dispose of them, 
which wa.s done publicly, by auction, a short lime since, and they were 
bought by a subscription entered into by several of*tlie Flemish noblesse* 
foi the purpose of being presented to the Prince ot Orange. The horses, 
four in nurntyu, we are infoimed, weic. bought ioi 7000 francs, and they 
have been sent to the Hague Among the principal Oiange nobility who 
took gait m this proceeding, were the Pnnoe de Ligne, the Due de Cher- 
nay, and otheis, and they subsequently issued an adveitisement, calling 
upon the adherents of the House of Nassau to join m the subscription, in 
older to make the amount up for which the horses had been purchased. 
The populace having thus obtained infoimation as to the individuals who 
had taken pait in this pioceedmg, on the 5th instant commenced an attack 
upon the houses ot the Prince de Ligne, the Due d'Ursal, and several other 
individuals of the Orange party The destruction of furniture and other 
property was continued during the next day, but little interference having 
taken place on the part of the government. An attempt was subsequently 
made by the troops, headed by King Leopold, with an escort ot several 
officers, to quell the disturbances, his Majesty being received with the 
loudest acclamations by the people. At length, after the riots and pillage 
had lasted two days, the populace were appeased, and something hke order 
restored. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

THE MARQUIS OF BRKADALBANE. 

This nobleman died atTaymouth Castle, after a short illness. His Lord- 
ship was Marquis of Breadalbane, Earl of Ormelie, and Baron Breadalbane 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; also Earl 6f Breadalbane and Hol- 
land, Viscount of Tay and Pentland, Lord Glenorchy Benedearalock, Or- 
melie, and Wick in the Scottish peerage, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 
He was also a Lieut.-General in the army, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He married, in 1793, Mary Turner, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of the late David Gavin, Esq., by Lady Elizabeth Maitland, of Lauderdale, 
by whom, besides the present Marquis, he has left two daughters. Lady 
Elizabeth, married to Sir John Pringle, Bart., and Lady IVfary, •the Mar- 
chioness of Chandos. His Lordship, who was in his 72d year, was of 
retired and unostentatious habits, devoting much time to the improvement 
of his princely estates, which, together with the titles, devolve upon his 
eldest son, John, Earl of Ormelie. 

THE EARL OF GALLOWAY. 

Admiral, the Earl of Galloway, entered the naval service at an early 
period of life, and, at his decease, was an Adnmal of the Blue, which lank 
lie attained 22d of July, 1830. His Lordship traced his family to Alexander 
the Steward, great grandfather of Robeit II., King of Scotland. The 
Scotch honours go back, the Baiony to 1607, the Earldom to 1623. The 
English Barony was conferred on the late Earl m 1796. He formed a 
matrimonial alliance, 1 797, with Lady Jane Paget, second daughter of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge, and sister of the Marquis of AngJesea, by 
whom he has left a surviving family of two sons and tluee daughters, one 
of whom, the eldest, married the Marquis of Blandford, her first cousin. 
His Lordship was in his 67tli year. 

SIR EDWARD THORNBROUGII. 

At his seat in Devonshire, of which county he was a native. Admiral Sir 
Edward Thornbrough, in the 80th year of his age, being born in 1754. 

Having entered the navy at the usual period, lie became lieutenant of the 
Falcon sloop, one of the ships appointed to cover the attack on Bunkcr's-hill 
in 1775. He was wounded in an attempt to bring out a schooner from Cape 
Ann Harbour, and assisted in taking La N>mplic, by the Flora frigate, in 
1780. He was made commander for his bravery on this occasion, and pro- 
moted to the rank of post-captain in 1781. 

Being chief officer of the Blonde frigate, ho was wrecked while endea- 
vouring to take a captured ship to Halifax. The crews, having reached a 
desolate island on a raft, underwent great privations, but were fortunately 
picked up by some American cruisers, who landed them at New York, m 
return for Captain Thornbrough s kindness to his prisoners. He was next 
appointed to the Hebe, one of the finest frigates in the service, on board of 
which ship Prince William Henry (Ins present Majesty) served for some 
time as lieutenant. Captain Thornbrough afterwards commanded the 
Scipio, 64. 

At the beginning of the war with France, in 1793, Captain Thornbrough 
was appointed to the Latona frigate, in which he made several captures. 
On the glorious 1st of June, 1794, the Latona was one of the repeating fri- 
gates in that memorable conflict ; and on the autumn following he removed 
to the Robust, 74, then attached to the Channel fleet. He was placed under 
Sir J. B. Warren, to intercept the French fleet destined to invade Ireland,* 
in 1798 ; and on the 12th of October they fell in with the enemy off Loch 
Swill, and after an engagement of four hours, L’Hoche, 76, (now called the 
Donegal,) struck to the Robust. In 1799, he had the Formidable, 98, which 
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he commanded until January, 1801, when he received his flag:, which he 
hoisted on board the Mars, 74. He subsequently served in the North Seas, 
off Rochfort, and on the coast of Sicily. He was appointed Commander-in- 
Cliief on the Irish station in 1810, and to that of Portsmouth in 1815. In 
the same year he was constituted a K.C.B.; and has since been made 
K.G.C., Admiral of the Red, and Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

‘Sir Edward was twice married, and had several children by his first wife. 
His second, to whom he was united in 1802, and who died in December, 
1813 r was the daughter of Sir Edwin Jacques, of Gloucester. 

FRANCIS DOUCE, ESQ. 

This respected antiquarian died at his house in Gower-street. Few men 
wrote so much, and published so little. With the exception of “ Illustra- 
tions of Sliakspeare, and of Ancient Manners ; with Dissertations on the 
Clowns attd Fools of Shakspeare on the collection of popular tales, entitled 
“ Gesta Romanorum;" and on the “ English Morris Dance the exqui- 
sitely beautiful volume, published a few months back by Pickering, in Chan- 
cery-lane, illustrating the “ Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant engravings 
on wood; with a dissertation on the several representations on that subject, 
but more particularly on those ascribed to Macaber and Hans Holbein," we 
are not aware of any other work to which he has prefixed his name. lie 
was a contributor to the volumes published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and, during many years, an active correspondent of his old friend, Sylvanus 
Urban, in the “ Gentleman's Magazine." 

Mr. Douce was, we believe, once in the Six Clerks’ Office ; subsequently 
he was appointed a curator in the British Museum, from which situation he 
retired rather in disgust, in consequence of some extra demands made upon 
his time by the late Lord Colchester, who was one of the trustees. In po- 
litics, Mr. Douce was a determined Whig of the old school : in manners and 
appearance he was singular and strange ; rough to strangers, but gentle and 
kind to those who knew him intimately. In appearance, he was of the old 
school, wearing a little flaxen wig, an old-fashioned, square-cut coat, with 
what Mr. Jacob calls “ quarto pockets." He was short and stout, somewhat 
near-sighted, not fond of* public society, but very heartily enjoying the pri- 
vate and unreserved conversation of select literary friends. The late Mr. 
Douce, accompanied by his wife, visited Oxford about the year 1830, on 
which occasion many of the heads of Colleges and learned Professors, espe- 
cially the curators of the libraries, paid the renowned bibliographer and 
antiquary marked attention. This incident is supposed to have produced 
the magnificent bequest of his extremely curious library to the Bodleian. 

MRS. BURNS. 

On the 26th of March, died Jean Armour, the venerable relict of the 
poet Burns. She was born at Mauehline in February, 1765, and had 
thus entered the 70th year of her age. The alleged circumstances attend- 
ing Mrs. Burnjf union with the bard are well known. To the poet, Jean 
Armour bore a family of five sons and four daughters. The whole of the 
latter dted in early life, and were interred in the cemetery of their maternal 
grandfather in Mauehline churchyard. Of the sons two died very young — 
viz., Francis Wallace and Maxwell Burns, the last of whom was a posthu- 
mous child, born the very day his father was buried. Of the said family 
of nine, three sons still survive, Robert, the eldest, a retired officer of the 
Accountant-General's department. Stamp Office, London, now in Dumfries, 
and William and James Gtencairn Burns, captains in the honourable the 
East-India Company’s service. 

For sixteen years at the least, Mrs. Burns enjoyed an income of 200/. per 
annum — a change of fortune which enabled her to add many comforts to 
her decent domicile, watch over the education of a favourite grandchild, 
and exercise on a broader scale the Christian duty of charity, which she 
did the more efficiently by acting in most cases as her own almoner. 
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The term of Mrs Burns widowhood extended to thirty-eight years, m 
itself rather an unusual occurrence — and, in July, 1796, when the bereave- 
ment occuned, she was but little beyond the age at which the majority of 
females marry 

When young, she must have been a handsome, comely woman, if not 
indeed a beauty, when the poet saw hei foi the first time on a bleach-gieen 
at Mauchline, engaged, like Peggy and Jenny, at HabbiesHowe Hei 
limbs were cast m the finest mould , and up to middle life her jet black 
eyes were clear and sparkling, hei carriage easy, and her step light *The 
writer of the present sketch, (we extract this notice from the ‘Dumfnes 
Courier ) never saw Mrs Burns dance, nor heard hei sing, but he has 
learnt fiom otheis that she moved with great giacq on the fiooi,and# 
chanted her “woodnotes wild m a style but rarely equalled by unpiofes- 
sional singers Hei voice was a brilliant treble, and m smging # ‘ Coollen/ 

‘ I gaed a waefu gate yestreen/ and other songs, she rose w4tho*it effoit as 
high as B natuial In ballad poetiy her taste was good, and range ot 
reading rather extensive Her memoiy, too, was stiong, and she could 
quote, when she chose, at considerable length, and with great aptitude 
Of these powers the baid was so well aware, that he read to her almost 
every piece he composed, and was not ashamed to own that he had pio- 
fited by her judgment In lact, none save relations, neighbours, and 
friends, could foim a propel estimate ot the character ot Mis Bums In 
the piesence ot strangeis she was shy and silent, and requned to be drawn 
out, or, as some would say, shown off* to advantage, by persons who pos 
scssed her confidence, and knew her intimately — Peace to the manes, 
and honour to the memory, of bonny Jean T 


M \RRI AGP'S and DEATHS 


M irrird ]— At her house in Green street 
Grosvcnor square, I ady Last to the Hon 
J »hn Craven Westenra til rd son ot Lord 
Rossmore C apt and Lieut Col in the Scots 
hmdleer Guards 

At Woburn tie lord C hnrles James Fox 
Russell, sixth son of the Duke of Bedford, 
M P for the county of Bedford, to Isabella 
Clarissa, daughtei of the late Win Davies 
Esq of Penylan, county of Carmarthen and 
granddaughter to the lute Lr rd Robert Sey 
roour 

At Rome the Baron de Lepel Major Gen 
in the Prussian service and Aid de Camp to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Henry of Pros 
4ia, to Frances, daughter of tl e lute Xi m 
Agnew, Esq , ot the East India Company a 
service 

At St Luke’s, Chelsea T ieut Col Gummer, 
Madras Army, to Elizabeth, daughter ot H 
Woodfull I* sq , of Clitlsea 

At Marylebone Church, Samuel Mnnniin, 
Esq , ot the 2d I ife Guards, to Is ibtlla daugh- 
ter of Andrew Colville E q , and niece of 
Eord Auckland 

Vice Admiral Sir C harles Ogle, Bart to 
Mary Anne, relict of Sir John Huytord iho 
roldt Bart , of System Park, in the county of 
Lincoln 

Lieut *Col Kelly of the Hon East India 
Company's service, to Mrs Charlotte Gray 


Dtedf]— *In St Christopher's, the Hon R W 
Pickwood, late Chief Justice, and Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. 

At Exeter, Lady Jane Hope, youngest 
daughter of the late Earl of Hopetouu. 


At Fctteresso Castle, NH , Colonel Duff of 
Fetteresso Vice Lieut and Convener of Kin 
cardiac shire 

At Aork place Chelsea, Mary Ann, wife of 
P M Huist y sq and granddaughter of George 
first Viscount Torn rigton 

At the Deanery I ichiiel I Hugh Dyke Ac 
lai d Esq , second son of the late fe*r 1 1 omaa 
Dyke Aclind ot Killerton Devon, Bart , and 
son in law of the 1 ite Dean of Lichfield 

At Wormington Grange Josiah Gist, Esq, 
H gh Sheriff ot Gloucester 

At Chiton aged 91 Ann, widow of the late 
George Home, h sq R N and aunt to Fowell 
Buxton P sq HP 

At 1 ort Antonio Jamaica, the Rev P Hum- 
phreys, ret t >r of Portl md nephew of the late 
celebrated Dr Doddridge 

At Brussels the Ri^ht Hon Lad} Charlotte 
A C Fitfcger ild • 

At Brisstls in his /Oth year, the Rev C 
Powlett rector of High Roding, Essex 

At Cheltenham the Vtry Rev *bir George 
Bisshopp, Bait , Dean of Lismore 

At Laveno in Italy the Rev Sir Harry Tre 
lawny, in his 78th year 

At Rome the Rev Augustus W Hare, Rec 
tor of Alton Barnes 

Lieut Gen Calcraft half brother of the late 
Right Hon J Calcraft M P 

At Lisbon, the Chevalier Francis Oliveira, 
of London, and Penhada Franca in«£he island 
ot Madeira eldest son of the late Dominic^ 
Oliveira, Eeq of Great Cumberland street, 
and nephew of the M are chal Oliveira, of Glou- 
cester*place. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 

Royal College of Surgeons . — The Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Lincoln’ s-inn- 
fields is to undergo forthwith very im- 
portant alterations and improvements, 
for the purpose of being enlarged. Mr. 
Pollock’s house, which adjoined the build- 
ing, has been taken down. The College 
will be extended several feet on the east 
side, and tq preserve its uniformity, by 
having the^portfco still in the centre of 
the edifice, two of the columns at the west 
side will be also removed, and placed at 
the east side, and the emblematical figures 
by which they are surmounted will be 
also removed to a central situation, 
while the improvements and room ac- 
quired in the interior* will be ot great 
advantage to the faculty, and to the 
establishment. The estimated expense 
of the alterations and improvements is 
20 , 000 /. 

Regent's- Parle Improvements . — The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
are employing a number of workmen 
in throwing open the interior of the 
Park as a public promenade, commenc- 
ing from the entrance of Park-square, 
and extending to the Zoological Gar- 
dens. The serpentine wplks which 
front Cambridge, Chester, and Glouces- 
ter terraces are completed. The thick 
plantations of underwood are now re- 
moved. The Commissioners have also 
given directions for the whole space ex- 
tending from Gloucester-gate to the 
termination of the plantations of the 
Earl of Dundonald, a distance of nearly 
a mile and a half, to be thrown open to 
the public. 

New Quay at Blackwall . — An exten- 
sive quay, intended for the accommo- 
dation of steam- vessels of the largest 
class, has been formed at Blackwall, 
upon the? wharf or river frontage of 
the East- India export dock, having been 
carried considerably beyond the breadth 
of the former wharf, so that its edge 
stands in deep water, and the whole has 
been faced upon the improved plan of 
using cast-iron plates, in the room of 
brick or stone ; a spacious building for 
a hotel has been erected on the quay it- 
self, whtle a direct communication has 
Seen opened between it and the East 
lndia-road, by which passengers will 
proceed to town without passing through 


Blackwall. The improvements, it is 
said, will not end here ; it is reported 
among the coasters that their vessels 
will be admitted to the docks at a low 
rate, and that, by means of a railway, 
their cargoes will be conveyed to the 
city, and be delivered at the sathe charges 
and freight as at present, while Ofc their 
part the puzzling and expensive navi- 
gation through the Pool will be alto- 
gether avoided. 

New Cattle Market. — A very splendid 
maiket lias been built near the Lower- 
road, Islington, covering an area of 21 
acres. When completed, it will be the 
largest in England, and must go far to 
supersede that great metropolitan nui- 
sance, Smithtield, which is only four 
acres in extent. There is a spacious 
market* house, with an extensive range 
of covered sheds, with large open lairs 
in front, surrounding an area of fifteen 
acres, affording accommodation for up- 
wards of 10,000 beasts, either tied up or 
loose in distinct sheds or lairs ; commo- 
dious ranges of sheep-pens for 40,000 
sheep ; distinct markets for pigs and hay 
and straw. In the centre of the market 
there are eight banking-houses and mo- 
ney-offices, with an exchange for the 
graziers, salesmen, and others. The 
ready access which the situation affords 
for cattle coming from the northern and 
western f>arts of England, without pass- 
ing through our crowded streets, is of 
itself sufficient to recommend the mar- 
ket to the legislature ; and when its es- 
tablishment can obviate the profanation 
of the Sabbath, the support of the right- 
minded portion of rhe public must be 
secured. The abominable nuisance of 
a live cattle-market in the centre of the 
metropolis has been permitted too long ; 
and although the Bill which is requisite 
to establish this new undertaking does 
not contain any coercive clause, either 
to prevent cattle going to Smithfield, or 
to compel butchers to slaughter At the 
abattoirs, which we forgot to enumerate 
amongst its advantages, yet public opi- 
nion will put it down. The fatal acci- 
dents detailed in the daily journals, the 
brutal exhibitions of cruelty, will be, in 
a great measure, heard of no more ; 
whilst we shall not be poisoned by eat- 
ing meat that has been goaded Into a 
state of fever, and then killed for the 
use of the King’s lieges* 
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# The “ Western Luminary 99 publishes a statement of the comparative subscrip- 
tions of Churchmen and Dissenters to the charitable institutions of Exeter, which 
stands thus : — 


Charities. 

Number of 
Subscribers. 

Amount of 
Subscriptions. 

Number of 
Dissenters. 

Dissenters’ 

Subscriptions. 

Hospital 

696 

£2147 

5 

0 

51 

.£131 

1 

• 

0 

Dispensary .... . 

225 

250 

19 

0 

87 

36 

4 

'6 

Humane Society. .... 

43 

48 

6 

0 

10 

8 

8 

0 

Lunatic Asylum (Benefac ) . 

340 

8908 

16 

4 


936 

7 

0 

Deaf and Dumb Institution . 

330 

339 

14 

0 

38 

42 

3 

0 

Lying-in Charity 

52 

67 

14 

6 

5 

4 

14 

6 

Goal Charity 

178 

257 

15 

6 

<35 

48 

li 

6 

Blanket Society ..... 

315 

88 

19 

0 

50 

}8 

5 

0 

Kye Infirmary 

129 

1 47 

1 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

Penitentiary 

197 

203 

7 

0 

37 

40 

5 

0 

Totals . . . . | 

2475 ^ 

£12,4, >9 

17 

4 1 

1 

313 | 

£1270 

8 

6 


HAMPSHIRE. 

We copy the following from the Ports- 
mouth Paper : — “ A new line of road has 
been proposed to the projectors of the 
Southampton Railway, which, as far as 
can be judged by a lithographic section, 
and estimate (which have been sent to 
Us), appears to be woithy of attentive 
consideration. This proposed line would 
pass from London, by Epsom, Horsham, 
and Arundel, to Portsmouth, and thence 
to Southampton ; whilst that at present 
intended would pass through Basingstoke 
and Winchester. The distance from 
London to Southampton through Sussex 
would he miles; through Basing- 

stoke it is only 77 miles ; hut on the 
Basingstoke line it has to rise 382 feet, 
and by the Sussex line less than 200 feet 
would be needful. The Basingstoke line 
will serve a population of 50,000 persons, 
while the Horsham, Chichester, and 
Portsmouth line would embrace 400,000 
inhabitants. With regard to the sum- 
mit levels of a rail-road, it is ascertained, 
upon just calculations, that upon a level 
road, the power of Dibs, will propel a ton 
30 miles an hour, at the expense of one 
farthing per mile ; if it rises eight feet 
per mile, 14lbs. is required to move a 
ton 12 miles an hour, at the expense of 
one penny per mile ; if it rises 20 feet 
per mile, the power requited to move a 
ton 6^ miles per hour is 201bs. at the 
expense of 3 d. a mile ; and if it rises 2 i 
fe<* t per mile (as it will do in some parts 
of the Southampton Railway, to get to 
the summit of Popham Hill), 301bs. per 
ton will only move it miles an hour, 
at an expense of 4 \d. per mile. It re- 
sults, therefore, that to move a ton of 
goods from London to Southampton by 
the intended rail- road (the Bill for which 
is now before Parliament), it will re- 
quire the power of ldtilbs. for the 77 


miles, at the cost of 7$. 2d.^ and occupy- 
ing five hours and seventeen minutes ; 
whilst, if the same ton of goods were 
conveyed lrom London by Horsham, 
Chichester, and Cosharn, to Southamp- 
ton, it would require only the power of 
(iftlh’H. for the 85 £ miles, at a cost of only 
3v. 0 \d ami occupy only three hours and 
a half.” 

KrA r. 

Soul him rough Cottage Allotments . — 
The experiment of granting portions of 
land to the labouring poor, at a small 
rent, appears to have fully realised the 
expectation of those gentlemen who have 
acted as a committee of management* 
It his been in operation four years, and 
there are at present taf ty tenants upon, 
seventeen acres of land , a few of the 
occupiers cultivate half an acre, the ma- 
jority a quarter of ail acre. The land, 
with only two or three exceptions, has 
been well tilled ; and the produce (con- 
sidering the quality of the soil) has 
amply repaid the labour bestowed upon 
it. The whole of the land rented of 
James Alexander, Ksq., is now under 
cultivation; and there is every reason 
to believe that the labourers are well 
satisfied, as they are desirous of retain- 
ing their allotments. • Considering the 
experiment in a moral point of \ lew, 
there is strong ground to hopa that the 
labourer has not merely ameliorated his 
domestic comforts, hut that, in many 
instances, his general conduct has been 
improved, and habits ot industry and 
independence excited and encouraged. 
This, we conceive, has been effected hy 
advantageously employing their leisure 
hours, which, in all probability, might 
have been spent at the beertshop or 
wasted in idle sports. It must be very 
gratifying to those ladies and gentlemen 
who promoted the undertaking) to hear 
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of its success ; and we strongly recom- 
mend the adoption of similar measures 
in the neighbouring districts. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Wages o f the Somersetshire Silk La- 
bourers.— In the supplementary Report 
of the Factory Commissioneis, recently 
laiA^before Parliament, there are some 
statistical returns of the highest value 
with relation to the condition of the 
manufacturing population. The returns 
from the factories in various parts of the 
kingdom as to the >Vages paid to the 
operatives engaged in them were re- 
ferred to Dr. Jag. Mitchell, the actuary, 
to exhibit tfhe results in a tabular iorm. 
The following is a portion of his report 
with relation weekly to the wages of the 
female silk manufacturers of Somerset : 
Below 11 years of age, 10*/. ; between 
11 and 10, 2 s. Gd. ; from 10 to 21, 
As. lOJd. ; from 21 to 20, 6s. 2\d.; 20 to 
31, 5$. Id.; 31 to 30, 6s. 11 \d. ; 36 to 
41, 6s.; 41 to 40, As. 10J. ; 46 to 51, 
6s. 101^. ; 56 to 01, 6s. Gd. ; 01 to 00, 
3 s. Gd. ; 60 to 71, 0s. Id. ; 71 to 76, 5*. 

SUFFOLK. 

Poaching and Beer- Houses . — At the 
Suffolk Lent Assizes, at the conclusion 
of their labours, the Grand Jury 
made the following presentment, which 
ought to be generally known: — “ We, 
the Grand Jury (of Suffolk), cannot 
separate without expressing our serious 
alarm at the number of prisoners on the 
present calendar, for the body of this 
county, against whom bills have been 
found for poaching by night , amounting 
to one -hat f ! It lias been proved in evi- 
dence before us, that poaching is syste- 
matically carried on by night, and by 
large bodies of men armed with guns 
and dangerous weapons, to the intimi- 
dation and risk of many of his Majesty’s 
subjects. And it further appears to us, 
that the offence of poaching has greatly 
increased since the passing of the late Act 
relating to game j and that crimes and 
misdemeanours have been much aug- 
mented h^ the licensingof beer-houses, 
which tends to the general demoraliza- 
tion of the labouring classes.” 

SURREY. 

New Terrace in Richmond Park . — 
The property of the late Lord Hunting- 
tower, at Petersham, has been recently 
purchased by the Crown, and is now in 
progress of being added to Richmond 
Park. By the removal of an extensive 
plantation, a view as beautiful as the 
one seen from Richmond-hill, will be 
thrown into sight, and the public will 
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he gratified with a walk along the brow 
of the hill, which cannot fail to delight 
them, in which chimps of cedars, per- 
haps the finest in Kurope, form a pro- 
minent feature. This admirable im- 
provement has been effected by the good 
taste and perseverance of the Surveyor 
of his Majesty’s park. 

WALES. 

More iron is manufactured at the 
Dowlais Works, Merthyr, than in any 
other establishment in Europe. Upwards 
of 34,000 tons were made in 1833. The 
proprietors pay 13,000/. per month for 
wages alone. 

SCOTLAND. 

New Harbour at Edinburgh.— Messrs. 
Grainger and Miller, and Mr. Gibb, of 
Aberdeen, the eminent engineers, have 
drawn up a report for the formation of a 
harbour and dock in Trinity Bay, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth. 
The works will consist of a wet dock 
containing 43 acres, affording inner 
wharfage to the extent of 12,000 feet. 
This dork will be entered by a lock 200 
feet in length and 55 in width. The 
entrance will be protected by a break- 
water parallel to the channel of the F 11 th, 
1,100 feet long, founded in 11 feet water 
at low ebb of spring tide, and which, at 
the same time, with two check piers 
built on arches, will secure an outer 
harbour, 900 feet long by 300 feet wide, 
where there will be a low-water landing 
place for the accommodation o# the 
stdam-vessel trade of the Firth . \ The 
harbour ^ill afford a depth of wat^r for 
ships of every size, even the largest in 
the King's service, and it will be acces- 
sible at all times of the tide and in all 
weathers. The estimated cost of this 
great undertaking is the comparatively 
trifling sum of 250,000/. 

IRKL \ND 

The new plan of National Education 
in Ireland has so far succeeded, that 
there are now 1000 schools and 140,000 
scholars in connexion with the Board. 


Lord Melbourne has addressed a cir- 
cular to the Lords- Lieu tenants of coun- 
ties, informing them that ** none of the 
corps of yeomanry cavalry are intended 
to be placed on permanent duty, or to be 
inspected in the present year ; but that 
such corps as may wish to be trained 
and exercised according to the provisions 
of the 40th and ensuing sections of the 
Volunteer Act, will be allowed to as- 
semble for that purpose foe a period not 
exceeding eight days.** 
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MISS MARTINEAU AND HER “ILLUSTRATIONS OP 

TAXATION.” * 

Few writers have been rewarded with more praise and profit, few 
loaded with more censure and calumny, than the authoress of “ Illus- 
trations of Political Economy.” Perhaps both those who so much exalt 
her efforts, and those who would so deeply abase them, are equally 
wrong. Their strength, however, is proved by the sensation they have 
occasioned, which may be truly said to have been universal. While the 
Quarterly Reviewers have esteemed her publications sufficiently impor- 
tant, both morally and nationally, to call forth their bitterest oppro- 
brium, not unmixed with much that is personal rather than critical, 
the “ Edinburgh ” have extolled the genius that originated and produced 
these works. The " Journal of Education” has temperately admitted 
their ability, and leniently demonstrated some of the errors, in an article 
which, but for a bias (obviously external) given to the writer, would 
have been severe. Some periodicals have lauded, and others have for- 
gotten both their own self-respect, and a due regard to decency in their 
condemnation of Miss Martineau and her opinions. The newspapers, 
metropolitan and provincial, have bepraised or bespattered her ; she has 
been effiified in prose, and ridiculed in verse — nay, at more than one Radi- 
cal meeting, her name has been invoked as the only oracle competent to 
decide the mighty questions there agitated. After all these demonstra- 
tions, there can be no doubt that much power must be inherent in works 
which could awaken so universal an interest, even though that interest 
should be short-lived ; and this is the fact which induces us to make 
the few observations that follow upon the first of a new series of tales 
just commenced by the same active and strong mind. The power is 
granted — the effects indefinite and undetermined. 

But the summary of Miss Martineau’s qualifications may, perhaps, 
be thus drawn. A fearless courage; a patient industry in col- 
lecting information ; an intellect clear and capable in reducing the 
elements of the knowledge thus acquired to order, and. perspicuity 
in' setting it forth; keen observation of character and incident, and 
an extraordinary assimilation which teaches her to turn even the 
most. trivial circumstances to present account; a large acquaintance 
with life in its middle and lower stages ; enough of book-learning to 

• “ Illustrations of Taxation. No. I. The Park and the Paddock. A Tale, by 
Harriet Martineau.” 
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enable her to inform herself with considerable accuracy upon the subjects 
she treats, and to illustrate by general views local scenery, national 
characteristics and individual mannerisms ; strong, but not intense sen- 
sibility ; a talent in combining all these attributes which bears the near- 
est approach and resemblance to invention and imagination, without 
actually reaching them ; a most philosophical contempt for practice when- 
ever it militates against theory, impeded and darkened, yet precipitated 
by vehement prejudices of education, society, and habits, and by a dis- 
claim of the commonly-felt delicacies of sex and station ; and last, not 
least, an energy of purpose and of action, fed, stimulated, and pampered 
by an ambition to serve the cause and enjoy the worship of that portion 
of the community she designates the people, perfectly indomitable and 
unweaiying. 4 Such we take to be the true portraiture of the mind, 
which, advantaged by the impulse of the time, has succeeded in moving 
the whole kingdom through a succession of stories, that, under any other 
circumstances, would probably have obtained for the writer little more 
applause or distinction than was awarded, about forty years ago, to the 
excellent Lady Fenn, for her amiable project of c< teaching in sport.” 
Miss Martineau’splan stands intrinsically in the same relation to political 
economy, that the scheme of this good matron bore to education ; but 
Miss Martineau had the good fortune to find the tide of opinion and 
enthusiasm at the flood, whilst her wide-spreading family, political and 
Unitarian connexions, afforded an immense lever to raise her works into 
notice. We mean not in the least to derogate from theii just estimation 
by this statement, for without great merit in themselves, no recommen- 
dation, no patronage could have given them such extensive circulation. 
Had our authoress been content to make her tales the vehicle of her 
Illustrations of Political Economy ” only, we should have left them 
without disturbing the opinions formerly expressed in our miscellany 
concerning them. * Enough, and more #ian enough, has been said 
by others upon her contempt of the wholesome restraints which, in 
decent society, are taken to forbid certain subjects to females. We 
allow Miss Martineau the fullest credit for nof having trespassed beyond 
the intention to give force and effect to the moral rectitude of abstaining 
from marriage, till warranted by the possession of sufficient means to 
maintain the children that are supposed to be a necessary consequence 
of matrimony. The topic was unfortunate — the set phraseology of the 
topic more so. We steadfastly believe that, in recommending the aban- 
donment of poverty to its own efforts, she has been misled by that ear- 
nestness of conviction, the controversial support of a theory which, being 
true, ought to be, though it is found not to be practicable, is liable to en- 
gender. Hence the apparent dogmatism of manner, which those who best 
know the lady assure us is the effect of an intellectual decision honestly 
made, and never to he moved when once made, but by absolute ana 
abstract demonstration. Like the lawyer who insisted to the convict 
under sentence of death, that it was impossible he should be hanged, 
against the positive proofs of condemnation, warrant, and gallows, — 
tenet ad extrenvum , — she holds to the last that it ought not to be, and 
canimt be ; but if it be, it shall be the worse for those who cause it to be* 
But Miss Martineau has of late converted her tales to other pur- 
poses; they have been employed in insidious attacks, not against Churci* 
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and State in the contemptuous sense she probably would usd the phrase, 
but against the fabric and the honest intention of the Constitution. Miss 
Martmeau is a dissenter of Unitarian principles ; nor ought there to be 
the slightest objection taken to her advocating her sentiments by any 
and every open and fair means. There can be as little doubt, without 
charging her with republicanism, that she would introduce as much of 
democracy into our commonwealth as our mixed forms (so long as they 
can be held together) will endure. In short, we must designate her as 
belonging in the most inveterate sense to the party of the movement , 
though we dislike a phrase so un-English and indefinite ; but its adoption 
must be excused, because there is no other that will convey its no-mean- 
ing meaning. Well, be it so. If Church and State — if the Constitu- 
tion be not able to stand by their own strength, let them fail. The lady 
has a full right to her principles and the assertion of them. All we say 
is, let it be a fair and open assertion ; let her not endeavour to introduce 
a band of destroyers into the citadel, under the semblance of a convoy of 
provisions. Now then, to the proofs of this malajides . 

Her illustrations are not of “ political economy ” alone. The old 
adage, materiam super ahat opus, is perhaps true of the tales which form 
the woof, while the political axioms are little more than the larger figures 
of the pattern. With these fictions, however, much instruction is inter- 
woven, and much of the morbid action of society is demonstrated. It is 
a part of the attempt that great and sweeping generalizations are to be 
conveyed by individual instances — e. g . tbe practice and consequences of 
impressment in one of her former Numbers (“ A Tale of the Tyne ”) in 
another, the Polish injustice (“ The Charmed Sea ”) indeed, in most of 
them, single examples are made to stand for generalities It is, therefore, 
a matter of honesty that these examples be fairly selected and truly stated. 
In the tale which opens her series upon taxation, two, however, occur, 
which are neither the one nor the other ; they constitute the rare excep- 
ticjjji and not the rule, and we feel confidently will be thought to be but 
tpo palpably wilful as well as gross exaggerations when connected with 
f&jUner indications. 

It is Miss Martineau’s boast that she writes to the people and for the 
people — meaning always the inferior members of the middle classes, and 
more particularly the operatives. It therefore demands an especial pru- 
dence, and becomes doubly imperative upon one who addresses such an 
audience, not to aggravate or inflame their prejudices or passions against 
other and better provided orders. For while we are not ab^ut to pretend 
that the industrious classes are without injury or injustice from imper- 
fect legislation, or from the negligences, omissions, and commissions of 
those above them, we assert that these are most commonly of accident, not 
design — they arise out of the ordinary constitution of the human mind, 
and the ordinary frame of society. Nothing, then, can^be more erro- 
neous or more dangerous than to pamper that disposition, not alone to 
envy, but to hate, superiors, which is but too often the attendant of infe- 
riority, soured by comparative or positive privation. To exasperate the 
sufferers is the way neither to soothe nor to redress — the latter being, we 
potently believe, Miss Martineau’s sole object and end. 

To this tale (« The Park and the Paddock ”) no Summary of Prin- 
ciples is appended. Its apparent object is to illustrate the effects of the 
house and window taxes as direct taxation, and indeed of the assessed 

l 2 
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taxes generally, in preference to taxes that bear indirectly* But our 
author has also an indirect as well as a direct meaning in the construc- 
tion of her tale. She purposes to illustrate indirectly the influence of 
the Squirearchy upon rural morals, and the negligence of the Clergy of the 
Established Church. If the instances were fairly chosen, or if they were 
dfescribed to be exceptions, selected merely to show that such things 
do exist, — that where they exist they are productive of infinite mis- 
chief, and that they ought not to be suffered to exist, — there could be no 
objection, except in so far as they are manifest exaggerations. But we 
must repeat, these single and distorted representations are given as gene- 
ralities, and, could they live, would go down to posterity for actual por- 
traitures of the times. 

The story of “ The Park and the Paddock 55 is simply this : — A large 
mansion, the property of the lord of the manor, has been uninhabited 
for many years. The owner dies ; his three sons and one daughter come 
down to take possession, and fit it for their abode. The eldest son (the 
heir of the estate) is an indolent, listless, desultory being, addicted to 
books, who regards nothing but his own ease and quiet ; the second is a 
clergyman, the rector of a living at some distance, upon which he pur- 
poses to build a residence ; the youngest is a mischievous youth, fond, 
hke the clergyman, of field sports; the daughter is a natural, kind, and 
somewhat romantic girl. The reckless indifference of the heir throws 
the management of his estate into the hands of the two younger brothers, 
and their care is addressed only to a war against poachers, an assault 
against the affections of a horse-dealer’s daughter (by the parson), and 
to false information under the assessed taxes, insinuated through anony- 
mous letters by the youngest brother to the tax-gatherer, which operates 
vexatiously upon the whole parish. Out of this, and a choice of a site 
for the parsonage, arise the disquisitions upon the branches of taxation 
illustrated. 

We are now brought to the manner in which all these matters are de- 
veloped, and in which lies the offence. 

Does such an incident as the abandonment of an estate from caprice 
occur in one case in a thousand? — certainly not. Are the landed proprie- 
tors of this dull and apathetic nature ? — certainly not. Estates are now 
and then deserted, and from a variety of causes ; rarely if ever wholly, 
or for a series of years, and then commonly from the misfortune or the 
public employment of the proprietor. But when the owner of an estate 
comes down t expressly to repair the injuries brought upon his property 
by an absentee ancestor, the last things he can be charged with are disre- 
gard and indifference. The probabilities of the case are wholly violated. 
A man of such a character as Miss Martineau selects would not have 
come at all. He would have issued his orders that all he required be 
done, not have plunged himself into the disagreeables attending the re- 
storation of a dilapidated mansion, and a ruined demesne. The authoress, 
therefore, has gone out of the course of nature, to exhibit things so un- 
likely to happen as barely to stand within the reach of possibility. It is 
neither more nor less than a libel upon the gentlemen of the country, 
who, whether rightfully or wrongfully, are amongst the most active su- 
perintendents, not alone of their own affairs, but of the business of the 
district in which they reside. It is either this or it is nothing. 

But the attack upon the clergy is infinitely more flagrant. The hoy* 
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parson is represented as totally am thout principle, entering the sacred 
profession wholly from pecuniary motives — if such a wretch can be said 
to have motives at all — to be alike destitute of all incentives to good or 
evil, save animal impulse, and of all distinction between either lie meets 
two girls upon the road in going to his professional duty — the twin- 
daughters of a horse-dealer, who arc employed in collecting poached game, 
under the pretence of buying fowls, which they carry m panniers on tfreir 
ponies. He is first attracted by the beauty of one, but suddenly fixes 
upon the other, whose affections he engages, after daily visits and atten- 
tions, under the strongest impression that he purposes to marry her — 
carries on this fruitless intrigue (for Miss Maitmeau stops short of the 
only Conceivable purpose and almost inevitable end of such a commerce) 
till he destroys her happiness, the gamekeeper 5 s son liasbten J^er nearly 
betrothed lover, he is killed in a night excursion against the poachers, 
and the affair ends m the elergj man’s tiansfcrrmg his regards to a young 
lady visitor, (after his sister has communicated with the poor deserted 
girl, learned the state of her heart, and remonsti ated with her brother,) 
and marnes htr to the gamckecpei himself, within a few weeks of the 
murder 

This forms the catastiophe, bcautifulH and artfully wiouglit as we 
shall soon show it to be 'Ihe pool mm esteems it a high honour to 
have the ccicmony performed b\ Ins \oung m istci Hut m the middle 
of it the cry of the hounds is hi nd, tin bridcgioom wlnspeis his mastei, 

it is a pity he should lose the hunt’* on tlieir account The curate 
happens to be present , he t ikes the reetoi s place at the altar, and 
“ James,” the divine, lc ips upon Ins horse at the church-door, hark 
forward f away he gallops —and this is an illustration of taxation ! 

r lhat Miss Martmcau might have f illcn upon this wretched farrago of 
partial and barely possible \cnsnmhtudes would on 1 ) be matter of regret, 
and scarcely of wonder, considering the higli-pri smjic \clocity at winch 
she works Homer nods, women doze between their pains, and our 
authoress might be pardoned an occasional fit of somnolency under the 
fatigue of such severe travail But not so We sh ill prove the animus 
— the constant malice prepense — the only pi^t ground for the pointed 
reprehension which it is a duty to bestow upon such misi ©presentation 

In her tw r enty-first Number, <c A Tale of the Tyne,” Mi<=s Martmeau 
has introduced two clergymen, a rector and a cui ate the rector is rich, 
proud, and unprincipled , he opposes a public w oik, of great general ad- 
vantage, for private ends, the curate supports it TheTcctoris married, 
and his bridal party passes through the town A suigc<*n, who wishes 
to toady the principal persons in the progress, is thrown from his pony 
m his endeavours to get up and pay Ins 1 expects He enters the house of 
a patient, where he finds the curate, and the following dialogue takes 
place * — 

“ Mi. Milford gravely accepted both the gm and the advice It was a 
great object with him to make himselt popular with the people, even when 
the curate was by. He piotcsted that he did not regard the misadventure 
as it gave him. the opportunity ot paying his respects to the bridegroom, 
whom he honoured for his public spnit about the Deep Cut. 

“ 4 When he was a lad at school— and none of the brightest. Sir — how 
little anybody thought what a great man he would be in the Church! 
It teas his father's being ruined that destined him to the Church . Nobody 
would have thought of it else.” 
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44 * Indeed { I should have supposed the long and expensive education, 
necessary to a learned profession, would have been the last a ruined tt&m 
would have thought of for his son/ 

44 4 If he had had to pay the expenses himself, certainly. Sir. so 
much is provided already for a church education , that if a gentleman has 
interest , it is one of the cheapest ways that he can dispose of Ms sons > they 
say.* But for this they would never have thought of making Master Miles 
a clergyman, to judge by what I used to see of nim as a boy. The big boys 
used to plague him, as he plagued the little ones; and the master and no 
plagued each other equally. If Miss Vivian had seen what I saw once, 
she would hardly have married him, altered as he is. The boys had buried 
him up to his chin in the middle of the play-ground, and when he screeched 
and roared, they let him have one arm out to beat the ground with. He 
did not then look much like a youth thinking of giving himself up to holy 
things/ 

44 4 Nor many another school-boy, who has yet turned out a good clergy- 
man/ observed Mr. Severn, gravely. 4 I have often thought that iftuch 
harm is done by expecting ministers of the gospel to be different from 
others when they are men ; but I never before heard that they must be a 
separate race as boys/ 

44 4 Nor I, Sir ; I only mean that one would not expect a stupid boy, 
with a bad temper, to choose the Church, if left to himself; and its being 
all settled iust when his father fell into difficulties, makes one doubt the 
more whether it was pure choice/ 

44 4 Certainly/ observed the surgeon, 4 there are helps to a clerical edu- 
cation which we, in other learned professions, should be very glad of ; a 
great many pensions and exhibitions, and bursaries, and such tilings, which 
we poor surgeons never hear of/ 

44 4 These are all evidently designed/ Mr. Severn observed, 4 to provide 
for religion being abundantly administered in the land. It is piety which 
founded all these helps to a clerical education/ 

44 4 No doubt. Sir; but that does not lessen the temptation to enter a 
profession where so much is ready to one's hand. It is plain to me. Sir, 
that many are drawn into this department who would not otherwise think 
Of it: and nothing will persuade me that they do not, so for, stand in the 
way of those whose hearts incline them to make the gospel their portion. 
I do not scruple saying this to you, Mr. Severn, because you are ohe of 
those who have not profited, but lost, by the plan. You will hardly deny. 
Sir, that after all your toil and expense at college, one that cares less about 
his business than you has stepped into the living which you might have 
had, if there had been no other rule of judging than fitness for the work.’ 

44 Mr. Severn could not allow this kind of remark, even from an old friend 
of his family/’ 

More of thq same sort follows ; and though the remarks are, many of 
them, truisms, it is the manner of the introduction that is objectionable, 
and as # we deem it unfair, we quote them to show the intention, the settled 
intention, of degrading the order by the exception of the individual. 
Again, in a dialogue on impressment, which diverges into the law trf 
settlement, and falls in, as it were, forte fortundr *— 

44 4 The thought of it chafes me as much as seeing Mr. Severn still no 
more than Otley the rector’s poor curate, when I know that* if each had their 
deserts, if the people were allowed to interest themselves in choosing the 
pastot that would do his duty best, Mr. Severn would be one of the first in 
honour and in place, and Otley (if he had been anywhere but in the Chtfrch) 
would have had to wait for a nock till he grew as wise as the children thin; 


* Miss Martineau would be puzzled to prove thle assertion* 
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are now under him, and as sober as our Adam, — and thatis rpt supposing 
much/ 

44 4 And what does Mr. Severn himself say ? Nothing about Otley/ *’ 
This commonplace is ranged under the head H Loyalty Preventives,” 
applied indiscriminately to impressment, the law of settlement, to these 
exceptions to the rule of Church preferment, and the conduct of the 
clergy. Can anything be more unfair ? 

In the twenty-second Number of the u Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy ” ( <c Briery Creek”) we find another portrait of a clergyman ^nd 
hia wife, contrasted, too, with a lay-lecturer, sketched probably after a 
beau ideal of Dr. Priestley. They are thus introduced — 

44 Dr. Sneyd stepped out of his low window into the garden, and met 
them near the gate, where he was introduced to the Rev. Ralph Hesselden, 
pastor of Briery Creek, and Mrs. Hesselden. 

44 The picturesque clergyman and his showy lady testified all outward 
respect to the venerable old man before them. They forgot for a moment 
what they had been told of his politics being 4 sad, vefy sad, quite deplor- 
able and remembered only that he was the father of their hostess. It 
was not till a full half-hour after that they became duly shocked at a man 
of his powers having been given over to the delusions of human reason, 
and at his profaneness in having dared to set up for a guide to others, while 
he was himself blinded in the darkness of error. There was so little that 
told of delusion in the calm simplicity of the doctor’s countenance, and 
something so unlike profaneness and presumption in his mild and serious 
manners, that it was not surprising that his guests were so long in disco- 
vering the evil that was in him." 

A conversation ensues, in which are the following passages : — 

44 The ladies were left to themselves while Temple was grimacing (as he 
did in certain states of nervousness) and whipping the shining toe of his 
right boot, and the other gentlemen making the plunge into science and 
literature, in which the Doctor always led the way when he could lay hold 
of a man of education. One shade of disappointment after another passed 
over his countenance when he was met with questions whether one philoso- 

J her was not pursuing his researches into regions whence many had re^ 
urned infidels, — with conjectures whether an eminent patriot was not liv- 
ing without God in the world, — and with doubts whether a venerable phi- 
lanthropist might still be confided in, since he had gone hand in hand in a 
good work with a man of doubtful seriousness. At last his patience seemed 
to be put to the proof, for his daughter heard him say, 

44 * Well, Sir, as neither you nor I are infidels, nor likely to become so, 
suppose we let that matter pass. Our part is with the good tidings of great 
deeds doing on the other side of the world. The faith of the doers is be- 
tween themselves and their God/ 

44 4 But, Sir, consider the value of a lost soul/ 

44 4 1 have so much hope of many souls being saved by every measure of 
wise policy and true philanthropy, that I cannot mar my satisfaction by 
groundless doubts of the safety of the movers. Let us take advantage of 
the permission to judge them by their fruits, and then, it seems to me, we 
may make ourselves very easy respecting them. Can you satisfy me 
about this new method,— it is of immense importance, — of grinding lenses?’ 

t 4 Mr. Hesselden could scarcely listen further, so shocked was he with 
the Doctor’s levity and laxity in being eager about bringing new worlds 
within human ken, while there seemed to the pious a doubt wKethor the 
agents of divine wisdom and benignity would be cared for by him who sent 
them. Mr. Hesselden solemnly elevated his eyebrows as he looked towards 
his wife, and the glance took effect/ 

• * • a m 4 * » 
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44 At length, Mrs. Hesselden turning the fullest aspect of her enormous 
white chip bonnet on Mrs. Sneyd, supposed that as the neighbourhood was 
so very moral, there were no public amusements in Briery Creek. 

44 ‘ I am sorry to say there are none at present. Dr. Sneyd and my son 
begin, next week, a humble attempt at a place of evening resort ; and now 
that Mr. Hesselden will be here to assist them, I hope our people will soon 
be provided with a sufficiency of harmless amusement/ 

Hi * You begin next week ? A prayer-meeting?' asked the lady, turning 
to Mrs- Temple. Mrs. Temple believed not." 

The contrast to the lax and dissolute James, of “ The Park and the 
Paddock,” exhibited by the serious and evangelical Mr. and Mrs. Hes- 
selden is worked up in still stronger colours, till at last occurs the death 
of Dr. Sjbeyd’s son, to whose religious aid Mr. Hesselden had not been 
summoned, and who is in consequence made to ask, in the following 
passage, 

44 Why he had not been sent for to the patient's bed-side? urging that it 
was dreadful to think what might become of him hereafter, if it should 
please God to remove him in his present feeble condition of mind. Of all 
strange things it seemed the strangest that any one should dare to add to 
such trouble as the grey-haired father must be suffering, and that Mr. Hes- 
selden should fancy himself better qualified than Dr. Sneyd to watch over 
the religious state of this virtuous son of a pious parent. Even Jemmy 
could understand enough to be disgusted , and to venerate the humble dignity 
with which Mr . Hesselden s officiousness was checked." 

The young man dies, and the rooted bigotry of the clergyman is thus 
characterized : — 

44 The snow was all melted before the morning when the funeral train 
set forth from Dr. Sneyd' s door. On leaving the gate, the party turned, 
not in the direction of the chapel, but towards the forest. As Mr. Hessel- 
den could not in conscience countenance such a departure as that of Arthur, 
—lost in unbelief, and unrelieved of his sms, as he believed the sufferer to 
havA been, — it was thought better that the interment should take place as 
if no Mr. Hesselden had been there, and no chapel built: and the whole 
was conducted as on one former occasion since the establishment of the 
settlement." 

Such things, we fear, have been, though of rare and almost singular 
occurrence; we give them, not as false or true, but simply as proofs of 
the animus of the author towards the Church, and of not very fair repre- 
sentation. 

In “ The Park and the Paddock ” the manner is far more undisguised. 
Under the title “ Clerical Duty,” emblazoned at the head of every page, 
is the following dialogue : — 

44 4 Who is going to ride?' she asked, seeing that a groom was leading a 
saddled horse. 4 Who wants Diamond this morning, James V 

44 4 I do. Ah ! it is a great plague that anybody should want to be 
buried this morning, of all mornings. But I put the people off before, and 
I cannot do it again. 1 can get it over, with what else I have to do, before 
you have finished your sport, if you will only make me sure where I may 
find you. That is what 1 am settling now, and then I am off/ 

44 4 But what else have you to do ? A marriage or two, perhaps ?* 

•• 4 Very likely; and three or four more funerals. They find they must 
make the most of me when they can catch me. But the business 1 mean 
is, looking about to see where I shall build my house. You ought to be 
with me for that/*” 
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Under the same recurring head is described his first*attack on the 
twin sisters, and in the hope of again meeting them he is made to hurry 
over a funeral service, to refuse the hospitality of his parishioners, and 
especially “ of the mourncis, who had hoped to receive at home a con- 
firmation of the words of solace which had been spoken at the grave ; 
all this he had declined on the plea of extreme haste and whonvhe 
had wounded by a falsehood not less disgraceful in its origin than its 
commission. Now, is this, m any honest sense, “ clerical duty,” as 
performed by the clergy of the Chinch of England? 

Next, we come to Clcncal Recreations,” which consist in the con-# 
duct of the intrigue above alluded to, and urging the caption of poachers. 
Are these, we ask, the recreations of the clergy ? . 

We shall add only two more passages, which are the*very» climax of 
the substitution of the exception for the rule. 

“‘Now you just show, at this moment, the folly of meddling m other 
people s arfan s and pi eac lung about other people's consciences,' said James, 
Turning lound tiom the window ‘I can tell you that Sarah Swallow is 
going to be man led. I know it for fact, for her intended told me of it 
himself Indeed, he asked me to marry them. What do you think of this, 
Fanny ’ 

“ 4 I think just as I did before. If Sarah proved herself as light-minded 
and fickle as youi self— if she so mjuicd and betrayed the interests of her 
sex, — how does that excuse youi ti cachexy to ' 

“ ‘ Now il you say another woid about the sanctity of the Church, and 
the dignity of the clencal ehaiacter, and all that, 1 will never set foot in 
my living again to the end of my days ' 

“ 4 I was not going to make any appeal to you, which I know to be so 
useless. The clencal ehaiacter has no dignity in your keeping, and you 
take caie that the Chuich shall have no sanctity in the eyes of your 
people ' 

4 4 ‘ That is not my fault.' 

“ ‘ 1 know it. \ ou can no more be a clergyman than you can be a mu- 
sician or a sculptor. Your mislortune and that of your people is that you 
are called a cleigyman ' 

** * Ah 1 I saw two old women dreadfully scandalized, the last time I came 
from a hunt. They thought 1 was over the ears in a pitcher of ale ; but I 
heard them say, There's our parson, with not a thread of black on him but 
his neckcloth The sin of the case lies with the Chuich, that makes a point 
of a black coat, while she tempi s* in ’ 

“ ‘ Black hodits } Hearts that must needs come out black from being 
steeped in the hypocrisy of a professed sanctity.’ 

“ * I am suie 1 nevei professed sanctity.' * 

“ ‘ Theretoie youi heait is not of the deepest black of all. But what 
has been youi only alt ei native 0 Leading your people to think that no 
•sanctity exists ’ 

“ 4 That is the fault of the system.— not mine . The system made it a 
matter of coarse that I should be a clergyman. Here I am. I must either 
set my face at its full length, and play a damned deep part when I talk of 
righteousness, and temperance, and— and all that ’ 

“ * And judgment to come,' said Richard, gravely. 

“ ‘ Or if the people see I am thinking of anything but what I am saying, 
they can hardly believe that such threats signify much. You slipuld lay 
the blame on those that put me into the Church.' * 

“ * They would plead that you were put there as a matter of course 
4hat you were born to it. They would refer the blame farther back ; where 
indeed, it ought to rest. The day must come when faithless parents must 
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be arraigned b # y their injured children; and then will your people^ among 
a Countless multitude besides, rise up in judgment acamst Mother Church, 
for having made an elaborate provision for not only desecrating the gospel, 
but generating infidelity towards both God and man*' 

«* * That may be all very true : but 1 cannot help my share of it now/ 

** 4 You can stop the spread of the mischief which has sprung up through, 
ycriu Come out of the Church. You look more astonished than there is 
liny occasion for. Remember * 

44 4 Remember, sister, how it is with other professions. A bad physician 
does not give up practice ; nor does an ignorant lawyer, because of inca- 
pacity/ 

44 4 Remember that the physician and lawyer, who are as well known to 
be as unfit for their business as you are for yours, are not employed. In the 
professionofthe Church alone are the incapable sure of their occupation 
and its recompense. But no one is more aware than you that the days are 
coming when, if the unqualified do not step out ot the Church, they will be 
plucked out; or, if time be promised them to die out , it will be a chance 
whether the impatience of the long -betrayed people will not unroof the sane - 

tuary from over their heads / " 

* * • # • # * # 

We now arrive at the climax of misrepresentation, and should really 
be ashamed of citing such a passage, were it not that the reader could 
scarcely believe so strong an understanding could be so pci verted by the 
pursuit of a favourite theory. 

“ James put as little sanctity into the set vice [the marnage ceremony] 
as could be desired by the st longest foe to hypocrisy, or lamented by his 
astonished curate. Why Morse should be so proud as he was 6f being 
married by anybody who could mairy him in such a manner as this was 
more than a stranger could comprehend. In the midst, the cry of hounds 
was heard, the cleigyman stopped a moment, and went on uneasily. An- 
other cry followed, and he halted again. Morse made bold to step forward 
and whisper, — 

“ * If there had been no othei clergyman here, I don't know that I should 
have suffered such a thing as to put our affair off till tp-moi ) ow ; but, 
perhaps, that gent. — 1 think it is a pity. Sir, you should lose the hunt. Sir, 
on our account ; that’s all. 13ut you are the best judge. Sir.’ 

** In another minute James had leaped upon his horse at the ehuieh- 
door, and his curate had taken his place at the altar, — so discomposed as 
to find it difficult to proceed as if nothing had happened. When all was 
done, Sarah was still pale with the sense of insult, while her husband was 
congratulating himself on his own good breeding in not standing m the 
way ot his young master s pleasure.’’ 

That a person of Miss Martineau’s talent? should have the bad taste 
to attack the Church by such stale stuff, we repeat, would he wonderful, 
were it not apparent that her hostility to the Establishment misleads her 
judgment ? To prove that we do not undervalue this threadbare story, 
•we will trespass so far upon attention as to show iu what way Mr. 
Cooper, the American novelist, had employed the very same twenty times- 
toH tradition Miss Martincau has impressed into her service. It is thus 
that he brings it into a conversation between an old Beaman and hi# 
captain, in the “ Water- Witch.” 

* By %uch sweeping assertions Miss Martineau shows that she Is not very care- 
ful nor very conscientious, in marking the wide distinction between the intended 
use, and the unforeseen abuse, of endowments. This distinction taken, the greater 
part of the censure vanishes. Confound the two things, and a palpable hit is made 
at “ Mother Church.” 
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“ Mr- Luff was of opinion that by altering the slings of the main-yat$ 
we should give a better set to the top-sail sheets ; but it tvas little that 
Gould be done with the stick aloft ; and I am ready to pav her Majesty the 
difference between the wear of the sheets as they stand now, and as Mr. 
Luff would have them, out of my pocket, though it is often as empty as a 
parish church, in which a fox-hunting parson preaches. I was present once 
when a real tally-ho was reading the service, and one of your godless squij-es 

f ot in the wake of a fox with his hounds, within hail of the church-windo.ws 1 
‘he cries had some such effect on my roarer as a puff of wind would have 
on this ship ; that is to say, he sprung his luff, and though he kept on 
muttering something, I never knew what, his eyes were in the fields* the 
whole time the pack was in view. But this wasn’t the worst of it, for 
when he got fairly back to his work again, the wind had been blowing the 
leaves of his book about, and he plumped us into the middle ofth£ marriage 
ceremony. I am no great lawyer, but there were those whd said it was a 
godsend that half the young men in the parish weren't married to their own 
grandmothers/ 

44 I hope the match was agreeable to the family/ said Ludlow, relieving 
one elbow, by resting the weight of his head on the other. 

“ ‘ Why, as to that, I will not take upon me to say, since the clerk cor- 
rected the parson's reckoning before the mischief was entirely done/” 

Enough of this; it is alike disgraceful to principle and ability. 

Miss Martineau lias represented with some, but not half enough, force, 
the vexation and the crime arising out of the system of surcharges under 
the assessed taxes. The bribe which is offered to the assessor in the divi- 
sion of a)l sums thus recovered between himself and the Government, at 
once incites and enables him to summon on the merest suspicion — (hun- 
dreds of such notices are served in every division) — in which he is still 
further countenanced by the abominable violation of the very founda- 
tions of British jurisprudence — making the defendant prove a negative, 
or criminate himself,- — a license allowed in no other courts. A person 
is surcharged for a horse, dog, or any other article. Does the as- 
sessor prove he had the thing in his possession during the period ? — by 
no means. The Gospels are thrust into the hand of the summoned, and 
he is sworn to answer all questions. The consequence is they do swear. 
Only yesterday a man was surcharged for a game license, who had been 
convicted of being on lands in search of game with three others ; and it 
was deposed by two witnesses at the hearing before the justices, that a 
gun was handed to one of his party, who fled with it. Before the tax- 
commissioners the assessor did not produce the depositions — the poacher 
swore there was no gup, and further that he had not kept a lurcher, 
though it was well known to all the village in which he! lived that he 
had kept such a dog, and used it nightly during the w hole season : but 
the man sw'ore hardily, and was believed. Three instances of'similar 
gross perjury, in one small town, have occurred under the eye of the 
writer of this article within the last ten days. 

Touching the game-law T s atid their operation, our authoress lies under 
the error of attributing the effects of the former and repealed principles 
to the statute now in operation. She does not probably mean to autho- 
rize indiscriminate trespass upon landed property, because game is to be 
found thereon ? If not, all that justice demands is given under the exist- 
ing laws. 1. The right of his property to the landowner — 2. The power 
of selling and buying game to him and to the public — 3. The pleasure of 
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sporting, whenever permission of the proprietor of the land can be ob- 
tained. These are all the rights that ought to be, or can be, respected ; 
for even if the diversions of the field were an universal right, conferred 
by Nature, that right has been merged in the security of property, esta- 
blished by social laws. What estate would be of any value, if the 
whole community could pass over it, on any pretence, at will ? Yet to 
such an extent does the assumption of the extinction of the game-laws 
proceed. Miss Martineau has obviously been very ill instructed in all 
that relates to those very important disturbers of rural morality — game 
and poaching. And when it is considered that almost every man who 
comes to the gallon s, or is sentenced to transportation, confesses that his 
first steps to crime are induced by this, according to Miss Martineau, 
very venial offence, her misrepresentations can but be productive of great 
mischief, if taken for admitted truths. 

Here, then, we close our exposition. The errors are invested with the 
more importance, because Miss Martineau has of late been employed by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to illustrate the poor- 
laws. Even the high name and countenance of theLoid Chancellor has 
been industriously put forth, to propagate, adorn, and dignify her labours. 
It is not easy to draw the line between the sanction thus impressed on 
one set of fables, and another which does not enjoy the same authority. 
Will the Society, or will Lord Biougham, justify cither the principle or the 
manner of the assaults we have arraigned ? It is to be hoped they will not. 
Indeed there is strong reason to suspect that the bustle and stjr made by 
these publications are subsiding — their very freejuency destroys their 

{ lower. And, moreover, all thinking people perceive how little know- 
edge is gained. They have been read as amusing tales, constructed 
with ingenuity and feeling ; but, as illustrations of political economy, 
their only end has been to give to those who look no farther the inform- 
ation contained in the^ lucid summaries at the close of the volumes; 
while + hose who really ’desire to obtain an adequate insight into this yet 
infant subject are but the more imperatively convinced that such know- 
ledge is only to be gained by serious and sedulous reading of the best 
authors ; by abstracting, comparing, and arranging their matter, and by 
sufficient reflection to digest and commit the few really established axioms 
of the science to memory. 

The small and compact but admirable treatises of Sir Henry Parnell 
and Mr. Montgomery Martin contain not only a sound knowledge of 
the principles of taxation, but convey much mor$ information, in respect 
to minute details, than could be learned from dozens of such illustra- 
tions by any mind capable to entertain such questions. 



THE DEBTOR'S EXPERIENCE. 
Part III. — My Prison Associates. 


The reader having accompanied me thus far in my cc experience,** 
I shall now proceed with a few portraits of characters with whom I was 
condemned to associate during my incarceration, which may perhaps 
more amusingly, if not more forcibly, illustrate the uselessness and 
cruelty of the law of imprisonment for debt, alike unavailing as it is to 
the interests of the creditor, and destructive of all principle in the 
debtor. And here I must take the opportunity of expressing my hope, 
in common with all philosophers who combine causes and effects toge- 
ther, that the Bill introduced into Parliament last session foi* its aboli- 
tion, by his Majesty’s present Attorney-General, may not be suffered to 
remain in abeyance in consequence of that gentleman’s immediate ab- 
sence from the House of Commons ; persuaded as I am that a subject of 
more deep domestic importance never engaged the attention of its 
Honourable Members, nor one involving more seriously the best moral 
feelings and interests of a community, than that under consideration. 

My table companions formed a grotesque medley. The one, however, 
to whom I was first introduced by my initiator*, a publican by trade, 
was a respectable, intelligent, and agreeable person, and had formerly 
been servant to a British officer, who had fought in the Peninsular war, 
ultimately " bringing up ** at Waterloo. He frequently amused his 
hearers with anecdotes of the French and Bruxellois, having reference 
to that eventful period. At the termination of hostilities he accompa- 
nied his master to France, who remained in the “ army of occupation ** 
during the period of its stay in that country. 

In a town in the province of Normandy my table companion accident- 
ally fell in with a French officer, of a Bourbon regiment, which was also 
stationed there, who had formerly been a prisoner in England, and in 
the very town of which my “ spirituous ’* hero was a native, where the 
latter had sundry opportunities of showing little civilities to the Gallic 
prisoners; and, amongst others, in an especial degree, to one who was 
exceedingly fond of sweetmeats, by sharing with him his own portions, 
and receiving in return various presents, specimens of the ingenuity of 
those clever persons with which the kingdom at that period abounded. 

Years passed aw ay ; the French prisons were cleared — their inmates 
departed with joy “ pour la belle France the donor find recipient of 
raspberry-tarts and plum-pudding were alike removed to other scenes, 
there to enact the parts allotted to them by Providence in the great 
drama of human life. 

It was in the year 1818 that my fellow-prisoner chanced to meet his 
quondam friend, the Lieutenant de la Garde Napoleon, by whom, upon 
making himself known, he was received witli the warmest affection, and 
immediately presented to the other officers of the legiment ; these, desirous 
of testifying their reconnoissance for civilities shown to their brother during 
his captivity in a strange land,’ 1 overwhelmed the future dispqnser of 
“ cordials ** with the most obliging attentions. He frequently dined 
and passed much of his leisure time with them, to the great surprise of 
the Colonel, his master, who had more than once met his servant in 

* The steward of the ward. 
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company witfh these gentlemen, and desired to be informed in what 
manner he had contrived to make their acquaintance ; the whole parti- 
culars of which being related, afforded the Colonel considerable amuse- 
ment, and he expressed a wish to know the gentleman of the sword 
whose passion pour les douceurs had brought him into such close com- 
munion with his own valet — a desire somewhat embarrassing to the 
latter, as he had carefully concealed his metier from Ins grateful and 
generous friends. By a little evasion and some delay he hoped to escape 
the ordeal to which the introduction of his master to these gentlemen 
would subject him. Days passed on for a time quite happily, and he 
began to hope the circumstance was forgotten, when he accidentally 
stumbled upop the Colonel at the theatre, whither he had gone one 
evening wfith three French officers to witness the inimitable acting of 
Mademoiselle Mars, who was, what our English players term, starring 
it in the provinces. 

Colonel M- passed and saluted his servant with a profound bow, 

that produced in the gentleman of the garderohe the utmost embarrass- 
ment. At his accustomed hour the Colonel summoned his tire-man, 
and, with well-affected humility, begged to ask when he w r as to have the 
honour of being made known to his military friends? 

After an awful pause, the poor valet mustered courage to state, in 
humble and submissive tones, that he felt some difficulty upon this 
point, as the French gentlemen were not aware that he was a servant. 

You have then pawed your self off as a gentleman ” said the Colonel, 
“ have you ?” 

44 Not exactly , Sir,” meekly replied he ; c * but they took me for one> 
Sir, and I didn’t like to tell them as I wasn't” — an acknowledgment 
which pleased the master, who was now more desirous than ever to see 
them, and required his man to devise some plan to effect this object. 

The bewildered valet at length very respectMUy murmured a hope that 
his master would have the kindness to excuse and forgive the liberty h« 
was about to take, but “ it can only be done. Sir,” said he, “ by your 
condescending to he introduced as my friend ; I am certain you will 
then have a kind and hearty reception.” 

c< Very well, he it so, and the earlier the better,” answered the Colonel* 
These preliminaries settled, our hero marched forthwith to the Ca- 
serne, saw the officers, and stated his desire to introduce an English 
Colonel to them, his friend, who wished to make their acquaintance. 

Colonel M was presented, and received with great courtesy ; an 

invitation to dine was given and accepted upon the instant ; and the 
tatter hq^ often been heard to declare that he never passed a more agree- 
able evening, and complimented his valet upon the modest ease and per* 
feet propriety of his behaviour, which endeared him in so singular a 
manner to the Gallic soldiers, who declared their ami Anglois was a 
u garpon Men aimable , et fort gentil 

The allied army, in process of time, quitted France, and returned to 
England, where a far different destiny awaited this good-natured “ gen* 
tleman’s gentleman.” He became enamoured of, and joined his person 
<and fortunes to those of, a pretty lady's maid ; quitted service, and waS 
established, partly by the gains each had made and saved during their 
servitude, and partly by the kind assistance of the Colonel, in a respect- 
able public-house at the west end of the town, where he continued for 
some years in a prosperous condition ; other speculations and bad debts 
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plunged him into difficulties, in the midst of which his kind and amiable 
patron was called to “ that bourn from whence no traveller returns.” 
His misfortunes accumulated, and ultimately drove him into <c Barrett’s 
Hotel,” where he remained until Mr. Commissioner Law was kind 
enough to order his discharge, after a due purgation through the Insol- 
vent Court; and he is now, I hope, in a fair way of regaining that posi- 
tion in life, which, as a respectable and well-conducted tradesman** he 
most justly merits. I have great pleasure in paying this tribute to 
one who was obliging, courteous, and unassuming in his manners, and 
greatly esteemed by all his fellow-^ knights.” During his sojourn, the 
good-humoured smiles of his wife, and the dark, expressive, Gulnare 
eyes of a very pretty daughter, cheered and imparted an interest to many 
of the dreary hours of wretchedness peculiar to tc Barrett’# Hotel,” that 
I shall ever remember with feelings of pleasure ; but as the parent took 
flight, a bright constellation disappeared from our hemisphere. 

We had another publican at the same table, but of a totally different 
class to the one whom I have just introduced. This latter w’as a <c sin- 
ner ” of no ordinary degree ; he recounted his misdeeds with the most 
shameless effrontery, and boasted with savage delight of the numberless 
dupes he had made during a lengthened experience in iniquity. Of three 
butts of beer he declared he in variably made four ; that of common porter, 
and a little intermediate ale,” he manufactured excellent stout ; that 
whenever, as not unfrequently happened, lie received one of bad porter, he 
kept it a few days, drew off a certain portion of it, which he mixed with 
other liquor, then filled the cask with “ small beer,” notified the brewers 
of its infamous quality, and desired them to fetch it away : thus he 
cheated sellers and buyers, and gloried in the tricks he played those great 
monopolizing manufacturers of malt, quassia, and treacle, denominated 
56 brewers,” which thus enabled him to undersell and ruin his more 
honest neighbours in the trade. To the small, still voice of conscience, 
this vender of c< heavy ” had long since turned a deaf ear ; his rule ana 
practice in obtaining money being in accordance with those of lago in 
his advice to Rodrigo — “ Put money in thy purse ; get it honestly if thou 
canst, but put money in thy purse.” This barbarian w'as an original in 
his way ; the unblushing insolence and sarcastic humour with which he 
related his abominable practices excited mingled feelings of scorn and 
astonishment in the mind of the listener. 

My third associate, a very r demon in human shape, requires more than 
an ordinary pen to describe. Never, in all my previous eventful life, 
(and I have met with some strange cieatures,) had I Been placed in 
contact with such a monster of a man ! To fulfil the command of 
loving such a being as one’s own dear self was an utter impossibility ! 
Nature herself, one would imagine, had taken peculiar pains to manu- 
facture for him a countenance that could hut inspire his fellow's with 
sentiments of hatred ! Judge, readeis, for yourselves. To a face inde- 
libly stamped in deep cavities, by a disease called tlic small-pox, and a 
complexion in which might be traced all the iC rainbow ’s varied hues,” 
one blind eye, the other askant, resembling in colour and appearance k 
pale, dim chrysolite, low, deeply-wrinkled forehead, small, broken- 
oridged, turned-up nose, a spacious and almost toothless mouth, and say 
if I am not right in making the dame herself responsible for the feelings 
tftSa map’s appearance at first sight created in all beholders, and which. 
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upon an acquaintance, increased to the greatest possible height. Seated 
near the person to whom I was first introduced, this fiend-like looking 
man, who was a bargeman, m the slang peculiar to the “ gentles ” of 
his class, accosted me with — 

44 I say, my covey, you ar no bisness up theere — ere ve be all ekals, 
you know, and no man mun show no hairs ere , thof you may appear to 
ave a decent coat on yer back, I’ll vager a pot I can show more money 
nor any on you ” 

Regarding the wretch with uncontrollable contempt, and shrinking 
from any further communion with one towards whom I felt such uncon- 
querable disgust, I resigned my seat forthwith, and placed myself at the 
bottom of the table. 

This qfan kept the ward in an everlasting uproar fiom his constant 
habits of thieving, and contrived to make a good living out ot the articles 
he was m the daily habit of abstracting from others , and although such 
offences are punishable by heavy fines, few persons had sufficient nerve 
to encounter the torrents of abuse with which they were certain of being 
assailed if they ventured to bring him to tlio bar of justice , and with 
which lie was charged to overflowing He defied all nile^, and triumphed 
over all authority Whilbt upon delinquents less turbulent, and infinitely 
less flagrant, the vials of wrath were poured to the very dregs, this hated 
brute escaped unpunished What rejoicings took place when he quitted 
the 44 hotel v> 

Loud shouts issuing one morning from the cOurt-yard, j, amongst 
others, was attracted to that part of it allotted to the gam** of 4t fives ’ 
Two persons upon a side were playing for a leg of mutton and a gallon 
of beer, the winners gaming by one ball only, which was disputed, the 
matter was referred to an umpire, whose decision m their favour called 
forth these noisy manifestations of approval The beaten partA, , haunted 
by the wandering ghost of a sheep’s 46 understanding, ’ quitted the ground, 
for that day, somewhat crest-fallen, but recovered upon the following 
morning, when they were declared, conquerors for the beveiage, victory 
being proclaimed by repeated crow mgs from a strange little Hibernian, 
yclept 44 Bantam,’ whose perfect imitations of the shnll sounds of 
44 bright chanticleer” would have startled St. Peter himself had lie been 
within hearing 

44 Hollo, you wagabone of a tailor, what do you mane by kicking up 
sich a rumpuss here?” cried a toothless old fellow, as he was munching 
bacon and bread, to another ot diminutive stature, but most important 
air, and some*years younger than himself 44 You a’nt fit to be amongst 
respectable gentlemen, you concated old fool — you are benathe my notice. 
Mr Chairman, I insist upon that old vilm’s being fined ” 

The self-important little Schneider (for he was just five feet two inches, 
and one of those creatures of whom, it is said, nine are required to form 
a man) rose, with an air of tragi-comic solemnity, displayed his bald 
bead, pursed-up mouth, vicious eyes, a brow upon which sat unuttei'able 
rage, and thus began — 44 Mr. Chairman, I am a man of smse, extraor- 
dinary, refined sinse. Sir ; and am not to be spoke to, or insulted by 
sich 3 he y mire and dirt 1 ” looking scornfully at the last speaker* 
44 Hould your blackguard tongue — keep m your dirty wagger, I’ll hae 
none on’t, you mane, thieving, hould publican.” 

At this, the old fellow with the bacon taking instantaneous fire, rose. 
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flung away his commcstibles, with his clenched fist violently thumped 
the table, and m a voice of thunder roared — 

cc Mr* Chairman, that old, obstropolous, sneaking, tenth-pait of an 
Irishman - — ” 

Order, order’” from the chair, interrupting him 
* c Well, then, that M‘Twiss — ah f you may grin at me, I don’t c^re 
for you nor a hundred sich,” addressing the little tailor, who was making 
grimaces at him , “ I beg paidon, Mr. Chairman, but I say as how I 
can prove the waggabone to be a spy, an informer, a mischief-maker, a 
common nuisance, and we shall not never be unianimous any more, so # 
long as the willm’s amongst us , I propose, therefore, that he shall be 
fined, and well pumped upon as a sjiy 55 

This proposition being seconded, and unanimously agi^eed to by the 
whole ward, the offender was declared fined m the amount of five shil- 
lings, to be levied forthwith The uproar m some degree subsiding, at 
the sound of the chairman’s hammer, inflated with anger, Ins nose 
pointed sharp as one of his own needles/ the man of ffircds raised him- 
self to Ins highest possible altitude, made a profound bow to the chair, 
and thus broke silence — 

“ Mr Chairman, I defy ye all you, your committee, and all the dirty 

membcis of the ward may go to the d 1 Am I to be insulted and 

bearded by a sit of scondrels of insolvents do I eare for any of ye * — • 
ye tiumpery, paltry poltroons’ robbtis of childien, creditors, and 
churches* 1 can buy all o’ ye, I trate \e with contimpt, (spitting vio- 
lently upon the flooi,) ye mane mongrels ’ Mr Chan man, l im a man 
of smse ’ a man of extindid, beautiful wise, Sir’ of u fined i iu Hence % 
Sir’ If I was inclined to stoop to common language, Sn, I would till 
that oil’d miner — th it ould, murdering soji r — that ould, poisoning beer- 

dixiggci — that he’s but, no, (drxvvmg up with great d gmtv,) I will 

not damane myself so low , but I tell you, Sn, th it lu s a hoirul, san- 
guinary, violatoi of truth. You think to fine me , do you? I till you 
what. I’ll see ye all particularly and etern illy well loasted and burnt 
before ye’ll get anything from Mr Patrick M'Twist ” 

The man of cabbage, thus wrought into a Irena ndous passion, half 
mad with frenzy, mounted one of the tables, and sawing the nr in most 
undignified rau;t, invoked the wrath of his Sat mu majesty upon the whole 
party This circumstance created so much uproar, that the chairman’s 
voice and call for order were overwhelmed, tlu h immer lost its t fleet, 
and grim disorder, with all its concomitant blackguai disms, reared its 
head m frightful glory Blows succeeding this oiaUon/tlic membeis 
rose, en ?nasse 9 and carrying ofl this reptile of his own ldolatn, lotcibly 
expelled him then, and for ever, from the waul , to pie^crve <adei m 
which, and to prevent breaches of King William s peace m his hotel, 
Mr. Barrett considered it prudent to place this snirling snip m another 
apartment lie was of a most quarrelsome disposition, and the genual 
impression against him was that he endeavoured to curry favour with tlip 
governor by a system of espionage over bis brother knights lie fic- 
quently made application to be pcimitted to return to his old ward, but 
the feelings of the members being so entirely against him, the governor 
did not consider it prudent to giant his request 

A half worn-out dandy, one Sunday morning, accosted a May-pole 
young gentleman fiom the land of “ Green Erin,” and in a languishing 
tone inquired — 

June. — von. xli. no. clxii. m 
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44 O’FJanftghan, are you going to chapel to-day ?** 

44 Is it me you mane?” said Pat; 44 why, sure, and I am bred and 
horn a Catholic, and did you ever hear of a good 4 Roman 9 going to a 
Protestant conventicle? Sure, and your own silf’s not going to be 
bothered m that place, any how?” 

44 I cannot absent myself , 55 replied dandy with a sigh, 44 although I 
stiguld not be tery sorry if Mr Carver did not preach quite so long , with 
him it is sermon ve?sus patience and I call him 4 the time-borer , 5 because 
he .invariably lodges his watch by his side when he ascends the pulpit, 
which is rather good for me, isn’t it ? he * he f he ,55 

This question was succeeded by a loud, unmeaning laugh 

44 Pooh, pooh replied Flan , 44 you mustn t go, I want you, I can’t 
spare yoju 55 f 

After a pause and a sigh the other answered— 

44 Ah 1 my dear friend, you arefortunatt 111 being a Catholic , I almost 
wish I had been one too, as I could then have leceived my weekly 
allowance ot beet without being compelled to show myself cveiy Sunday 
at the chapel * 55 

44 Faith, now , 55 quoth the Hibernian, 44 and do they make you, a giti- 
tleman , do that same thing 5 

44 It is a duty , 55 drawled out the other, 44 to which all are compelled 
to submit who would feed, no sermon, no beef 55 # 

44 By Jasus, and that’s dioll now, 5 replied Mr O’Flannaghan 44 So 
a poor prisoner can t get no mate foi his hungry maw until he gits his 
cirtificate that he’s been to church? That’s very amusing, by holy St 
Patrick f This same religious bubeiy wants reform ” 

44 Ah r 5 said dandy, 44 this is only one of the thousand vexations to 
which persons like you and I, flan, are perpetually doomed in this 
dreadful den What a place for gentlemen f It is a little consolation to 
know that none of the plebeians* with whom one is condemned to herd 
so much beneath ih, can possibly be aware of the rank of those who 
condescend to associate with them, and thcrefoie one may hope never to 
he appalled by the sight of any of their visages hereafter for my^ part, 
I am extremely partieulai in everything, but in my dicss most especially 
upon a Sunday, when I doft my dressing-gown and seal-skin cap for a 
coat and hat, in order that strangers coming m may suppose me to be 
a visiter Don’t you give me credit for this contrivance, eh 

44 By my soul,” said Erin’s own boy, 44 and it’s one that no person 
but your swatc darling self would have thought of Now, for me, I care 
for nobody, nbt I, be he as big as Goliah hmself , haven’t I got the grate 
liberator, the number of Parliament for all Ireland, for my uncle? Why 
need f care ?” 

The chapel-bell (summoning the gentle dandy to his devotions and his 
beef ) abruptly broke the dialogue. 

* Two potman of coarse beef are seived to each prisoner who can produce a 
Voucher for his attendance at chapel upon the previous Sunday 'Whether thus sort 

of religious fiaud be wise or politic, I wi leave to the decision of others, tending, 
as it so eminently does, to the growth of hspocrisy, the attendants’ thoughts being 
generally more occupied m speculations upon the probable chances of getting either 
a piece of lean or fat meat, according to their respective tastes upon the succeeding 
Wednesday, and the best method ot making it sufficiently tender for mastication. 
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Dialogue 1. Lord Grey and Mr. O' Connell. 

2. Don Pedro and Don Miguel . 

3. Mr. Bunn and Mr. Yat^s. 

4. Earl Grey and Lord Bi ougham. 


Lord Grey and Mr, O’Connell. 

Mr. O' Connell. Come, Grey, here we are, face to face, and foot to foot. 
How can you in your own pci son, and in those of your wooden-headed col- 
leagues, oppose the Repeal of the Union’ 

Lord Grey. Because I am convinced that it would be a measure fraught 
with the w r oist possible consequences to the countiy, 

Mr. O C. Is that it ? Why, then, what a pretty tellow you must have 
been when you pledged your whole soul to the question, and told me and 
the rest of my count men that union with England was destruction to Ire- 
land. Why animate us with sentnncnls in out y ounger da} s, which now 
you attempt 1o extei muiate ^ 

Lord G. I tell you. Mi. O’Connell, I am wisei now Ilian I was then. 

Air. O C So that’s what juu aie thinking! And pi,i), my J oid, vs hen 
did ) ou make* youi political lepulation 0 Wli), when you weie loity yens 
youngei than you aie now, and when you had the < ncht of being a iiiend of 
the people, and a leader ot patnots. What youi toolings towaid 1 1 eland 
weie, your recorded speeches, and your intimacy with Aitluir O'Connor, 
sufficiently proclaim ; and to show that you aie not altogether changed, I 
need only just lemind you that youi old hiend is, undei your special sanc- 
tion, come back to his native land. 

Lord G . I admit my intimacy with Mi. CVOonnoi, my feeling in his 
favour, and my readiness to bear testimony to lus tandoui and loyalty. 

Mr.O'C. And yet his candour soon altei took the unfortunate turn of 
making him confess himself a lebci ; so that \ou and youi ti lends who ad- 
mired the openness ol lus heait, as well as the loyalty ol his pnnciples, 
must either have upheld the polities ol the tiaitor, or been the dupes ol his 
superior adroitness and hypocrisy. 

Lord G. I do not connect the questions of the lush Rebellion and the 
union of the counti les. 

Mr. O'C. Well, then, foi the Union Ileie, the other night, you make a 
blarneying speech as minister, to which you weie encouiaged just because 
Peel condescended to support you m the House ol Commons, in which you 
praise the Union up to the skies. Just lit me put it to yov^thus: on the 
21st A pul, 1B00, you said, m the House ol Commons, that you had “ the 
strongest and most msupet able objections to the Union — that the petitions 
in favour of it were sent up to the English House of Commons muter the 
dictation of a chief magistiate, who, besides commanding an army r of 
170,000 men, was able to proclaim maitial law when he pleased, and could 
subject whom he pleased to the arbibaiy tnal ot a court- martial ” 

Lord G. Well, I did say so. 

Mr. O’ C. By the virtue of my oath, then, that’s a noble admission; just 
considering that you now support the Union, and have just given Lord 
Wellesley the identical pow r er you then denounced. Never mind- — v\ait a 
while— what did you say in the same speech 0 that the Union would not 
tttiite Englishmen and Irishmen, and that the dangeis to Ireland accrued 
from the manner in w inch she was govei ned. “ Let the system be changed,” 
said you, “ and the dangers will disappear.” My Lord, that s just what / 

m 2 
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say now, and which you contradict. In the same speech you denied that 
Catholic Emancipation would ever be granted. You tried for it all through 
your Whig life, and never could carry it. The Tories gave us that, and 
small thanks to you for your support of it. And what did you say, more- 
over, that, “ till the grievances of Ireland are done away with, till the dis- 
abilities under which the Catholics labour are taken off, no progress trill be 
made in securing the public tranquillity , or in promoting the extension of 
commerce and wealths 

Lord G . I said so, because I conscientiously believed so. 

Mr. O'C. Upon your honour did you ? Why, then, that is all of a piece 
with the rest of it. I once thought you wicked ; I ain sure now you are 
only weak. I) o you suppose that 1 ever believed that Cal holic Emancipation 
Would secure public tranquillity, or promote the national prosperity? — not 
I. I knew it was the first step to gain, but that was all; and if you were 
ever sincere in your advocacy of the question, I consider you a small man 
entirely. 

Lord G. I confess myself somewhat indifferent to your censure or appro* 
bat ion, Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O' C. So you say, my Lord ; but that won't do. It seems a little too 
late to treat me with indifference, and what, I dare say, you fancy contempt, 
after having made me figure in the King's Speech in company with all the 
kings and emperors of Europe. So, just listen ; you opposed the Union — 
you concluded that very speech by moving an address to the King to sus- 
pend all proceedings relative to it. 

Lord G . Admitted. 

Mr. O'C. And now you uphold that Union, because you say experience 
has taught you your error ; not a change in your own circumstances, or in 
your position in the country, but experience ! Why, then, let me ask you, 
coeval with your hatred of the Union, was your love for Parliamentary 
Reform? What has your experience taught you about that? 

Lord G. Time enough has not yet elapsed since the passing of the Reform 
Bill to judge of its working. 

Mr. O'C. It h ,s walked at a tolerable pace, too. Without its assistance 
I don t think I and my blood relations would have been able to beat up 
your quarters in Parliament. But it seems to me that men who confess 
themselves to have been disappointed in the expectations which they at 
first formed on any great measure, should be extremely careful how they 
attempt to begin to legislate. Your experience has taught you that 
every opinion you had formed upon the Union was erroneous, and you tell 
the Irish nation, whose champion you then affected to be, that if Parlia- 
ment would give you the power to put them down you would wield it fear- 
lessly. That is just like Anglesey, who told us to “ agitate,” having pre- 
viously talked^of riding over us with his dragoons. 

Lord G. Lord Anglesey's administration 1 am not going to discuss. 

Mr. O C. Now the letter Hume read- that was a pretty job: first Al- 
thorps denying it, and your not recollecting it, and 'then your ad- 
mitting it*, and then our publishing it. I think you might guess how that 
came out. When we managed the castle, and Father Doyle, and Blake, 
and Cion curry, and I had the “ ear,” we had it all our own way. I could 
do anything with Anglesey if I did but admire his boot. 

Lofd G . And you reconciled it to your conscience, Sir, to take advantage 
of a nobleman's personal vanity to obtain his confidence. 

Mr? O C. Why we could not frighten our governor — so we took the. 
wheedling line. Your Lordship is said to try both systems ; and this I can 
say with safety, the devil a bit of good I ever did for myself by my exertions. 
Lord G. You surprise me. Did not we give you a silk gown, and 
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patent of precedency, which puts you over the head of the whole bar, 
save one ? 

Mr . OX'. Small thanks to you for that ; and whose fault was it that I had 
not something better still? No. I have my ends in view. I have my 
object in sight ; but I scorn all personal considerations. 

Lord G. What do you think of the tribute, Mr. O'Connell? What do 
you think of draining from the pockets of a population, which, by your own 
account, is starving, a vast and splendid income ? 

Mr. O' C. There's just this difference between us, my Lord : you get your 
splendid income by law, I receive mine voluntarily from those who have 
faith in my sincerity. 1 believe, if your Lordship s pay as Premier was to 
be furnished under similar circumstances, it would not buy you shoe- 
strings. 

Lord G. There can be no analogy in the cases. To live upon the hard- 
earned pennies of a paupered people 

Mr. O' C. Tut, tut, my dear Lord, less of that now. What difference does 
it make whether the pennies come to me in copper as they are, or made up 
into the shape of gold cups, and presented by a lord mayor ? You took 
that tribute — I take mine. The difference between us is, that your virtues 
and integrity were valued at about fifty pounds, and mine at fifteen thou- 
sand a-year. 

Lord G. I admit that Sir John Key disappointed me. 

Mr. O' C. Another bit of ill luck. So did the electors of Dudley, I sup- 
pose, when they turned out your Attorney- General — so did the electors of 
Gloucester, when they turned out your Lord of the Admiralty — so did the 
electors of Perthshire, when they would not have your Lord of the Treasury, 
— they will all disappoint you in time, ould gentleman. 

Lord G. I would rather admit all these disappointments than unblushingly 
declare my conviction that things which T had supported were to be inju- 
rious to the country, and that those which, for party purposes, I opposed, 
were advantageous. I always advocated Parliamentary Reform, and was 
one of the Society of the Friends of the People. 

Mr. O' C. Yes, and as soon as you had carried your Reform, by means of 
similar societies, with whom your Government corresponded, and to whom 
letters were addressed under your cover (at least ), you bring in a 13 ill to 
put them down, and the moment the smallest indication of popular feeling 
manifests itself, all your troops, horse and foot, life guards and foot guards, 
police and artillery, are prepared. 

Lord G. It is the duty of every government to take proper precautions 
for preserving the public peace. 

Mr. O' C. Is it the duty of any government to encourage any persons to 
disturb the public peace ? 

I^ord G. I am not here to contend with you upon any such points. You 
have desired to see and speak with me. Here you are, and as yet I have 
heard nothing to justify the request. 

Mr. O'C. /have disappointed you then. 

Lord G. Not much. Placed, as you have chosen to place yourself, in a posi- 
tion of irresponsibility, I should as much regret using language adequate to 
my feelings towards you, as I feel ashamed when I find you indulging in 
vituperation and abuse, for which you impudently declare a resolution not to 
atone. The resolution to which you have come is a Christian resolution, 
and unimpeachable in itself, but you should couple with it a determination 
not to assail men’s reputations, which you refuse to permit them to vindi- 
cate — or attack their honour, which you decline to satisfy. 

Mr. OX." I have said nothing offensive to you, my Lord Grey. I have 
recalled a few of your early words upon a subject close to my heart; and 
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as for offending me — your Lordship may say whatever you please about me 
— I glory in the cause I have undertaken, and will never flinch from any 
responsibility I may incur. 

Lord G . I hope there will be no occasion for putting you to the test. 

Mr. O' C. You are vastly obliging. If it had not been for Peel's support 
of you on that division, I am thinking you would have been civiller still — 
that division, I must say, cropped my comb, and is likely enough to moult 
my tail. 

Lord G . It has shown the country the estimation in which you are held, 
at least in England, and developed the extent of your power in Parliament. 

Mr. O' C. I tell you what, my Lord Grey, I know my place, and I'll not 
flinch— but fm not deaf to negotiation — bid high, and you may have me 
yet ; you. paici dearer for Brougham than you meant, and a nice life he 
leads yon ; you thought him macl, and yet you offered him your Attorney- 
Generalship — he was not so mad as to take that, when he could frighten 
you out of the Seals. What do you think of the Irish Rolls, and provision 
lor my sons? You can’t object to that — the comfortable settler of thirty- 
seven near relations. Plunkett cannot object ; his H am bals are all filled 
—at least as much as they may be, alter the blow-up about the Deanery ; 
and yet to see you get up and pat Plunkett's back, and cheer him up m 
his explanation in the Loids — — 

Lord G. Mr. O'Connell, if this offer is the object of your visit, 1 can only 
say that I can give no answer to your proposition until I have had a little 
talk with Mr. Stanley. Lord Duncannon and Sir Henry Parnell have 
already prepared me lor some such event. 1 confess I have an opinion. 
Sir, upon the subject. 

Mr. O'C. So vou had upon the Tush Union, and the Political Unions, 
and upon Brougham, and upon the Pension List, and upon the Ficnch 
Revolution, and upon various other topics — but. you have changed them 
all; perhaps you will alter that which you have formed of me. 

Lord G . When I have, Mr. O’Qonnell, I'll send for you. Good morn- 
ing. [ Exit. 

Mr. O'C. Devil fly away with him — who cares? If lie does not come 
up to my price. I’ll join the Dissenters and Radicals, and blow him out of 
the w ater. [Ex it. 


Don Pedro and Don Miguel. 

Don Pedro. My dear Miguel, what are you at ? I call you dear, because 
you are my brother ; and I call you dear, because, as I told your friend 
Strangford in Brazil, I’ll be hanged if I know a more gentlemanly, high- 
spirited fellov* than \ ourself only of course I must not say so ; but I repeat, 
nevertheless and notwithstanding, my dear Miguel, what are you at? 

Don Miguel . At my post, Pedro. I am here by right, by law, and by 
election. 

Don P . What an English punster would call a trine situation for you, 
Mig. 

DonM. So it may be ; for I comprehend the joke, although it is almost 
as bad as the best your friend Don Stupido Cupido Pummicestono, in 
Downing-street, ever made. But joking won’t do : I am ready to discuss 
the goint with you, and would rather do so in amity than in action ; “ as 
the sword is the worst argument, so it should be the last. 1 ’ 

Don P . Then will you go, and leave me in quiet possession of the 
kingdom ? 

Don M. You? — you forget what you came here about. You ? you have 
no claim upon Portugal, except, as you pretend, in right of your daughter. 
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Don P. I admit that ; but I have been lately m communication with 
those to whom I speak more confidently than to the canaille , whom I hate 
and despise; and 1 foigot what was to appear to be my object. As loi my 
gul, Maria, she is a noodle ; no more fit to govein a countiy than Leopold 
of Belgium. 1 

Don M, Do you speak so of your daughter and my niece 7 

Don P. I cannot help it. She has disappointed me sadly. She has no 
idea of politics; and as for an opeia, she has no more car than a jackass. 

Don M . A pietty moderate allowance that , lor a lady of high lank ; and 
yet, Pedro, she was destined to be my wife. 

Don P. True , policy prompted that. You ^ejected the scheme, and 
blew up the arrangement You have nobody to blame but yourself as 
things are* go — put an end to these intestine feuds, and restore universal 
tranquillity. 

Don M I repeat the words to you, brother ; — go, put an end to these 
intestine leuds, and lestore universal tianquilhty Ask yourself why you 
are here. Had you relied upon the popular feeling of the country, and had 
attempted to hoist your liberal standard on out shoies, unassisted by 
foreigneis and mercenaries, you would have been in the sea before you could 
have muttered an Ave. 

Don P You sneer at liberality, — you deride the maieh of intellect, — you 
aie what the English call a Toiy— a man o( (. huicli and State. 

Don M . I admit myself devoted to the leligion in which I was hied up. 
I believe that the union of Church and State is essential to the well being 
of a countiy. Oui illustrious (oiclathus thought so before us, and Portu- 
gal, befoie she wasovcriun by the gieatest tyrant that evei existed, who 
drove oui family from the throne, was happy, prospeious and important 

Don P Ridiculous, Mig No, no, Poitugal ncvci can be tiul} gieat 
till she is blest with a constitution 

Don M. Such i one, my dear Pedio, as that which it cost you three days 
and a half to make, and which you sent heic by oui liund Stuart, who 
presented it loi acceptance on the security of his own endoisement. 

Don P . It wa a good constitution, and must have worked well 

Don M No doubt of it When you wiite an opcia, Pedio, how do you 
judge of its effects 7 You rehearse it, don t you, before you perfoim it^ 

Don P . To he sure. 

Don M. You did the same, luckily foi us, with join new constitution. 
The rehearsal took place in Brazil, where you played the hero Ihe part 
you intended for me m Portugal — the first two acts oi so — went off remark- 
ably well, but, it you lecollect, the audit nee d mined it in the thud, and 
you, rny dear heio, weie kicked out oi yom management, and obliged to 
decamp in double quick time, leaving behind you allyoyi sceneiy, ma- 
chinery, dx esses, and decorations. 

Don P. You have a knack ol talking, Mig , and I admit youi mode of 
adapting the stoiy of the opera-house, to which I am avowedly verv partial, 
is not a bad bit ot fun. but, in point ol lact, I left Brazil not altogether 
compulsorily. While I was there , I meant my little Maria to leign here . 
As that did not seem to go smooth, 1 thought 1 would come/zcrc, and leave 
my little Johnny to reign thc?c , — nice little fellow he is, too, and nevei 
cries but when he is hurt, which for an emperor of his age is something. 

Don M Come, come; none of vour nonsense. It may be all veiy true 
that you had an eye to us , but I don t believe you would ever h^ve run 
away it you had not been deucedly lnghtened. 

Don P. That is not fan : we know each other. No man can charge you 
with cowaidice, Miguel. Why should you allege it against me ? 
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Don M. Wo won t quarrel about trifles while we have so great a stake 
to contend for. What is the real object of your visit to me ? 

Don P , To induce you, by fair means, to give up all your pretensions to 
the throne, and letne, like the Buonapartes, from a throne you have no 
right to, and enjoy youi otium cum dignitate in youi favourite England. 

pan M. England my favourite , and I never can forget my feelings 
towards a countiy which had so long been in stnct alliance with our house; 
but England has never acted town ids me in a manner to attach me more 
particularly to hei. It I had received fiom the Toiy government one- tenth 
pait ot the suppoit you have received from the Whigs, I should not have 
had the pleasure ot your call this morning. 

Don P. The assistance I have received has been fiom individuals, not 
fiom the government. 

Don M \ Certainly. Youi regiments have been lecruited under the eyes of 
the Ministeis with English soldiers ; your fleet manned and commanded by 
English sailors, and after 1 was foiced lrom my capital by then aid, and 
that of the French and Belgians, — happy combination f — my mcce is ac- 
knowledged and a rmmstci is sent out lo her, who, instead ot observing 
strict neutrality towaids me, puts himselt personally lorwaid in youi ser- 
vice, — toi you know it is youis , and not hers, after all, — and openly en- 
courages those who aie my acknowledged enemies. 

Don P. The fact is, Miguel, you have no right to the throne of Portugal. 

Don M. Supposing I have not, Maria has none. You must be the le- 
gitimate monarch. 

DonP. I cannot contend that ; for when I became Emperor of Biazil, T 
made myself a denizen ot that country, and publicly lenounced this, 1 be- 
came, to all intents and pm poses, a Biazihan. 

Don M. Then whose daughtei is my niece Maria ’ 

Don P . Mine. 

Don M Then she is to all intents and purposes a Brazilian by birth 
By what mental leservation did yon contiive to make her a Poituguese, 
being the daughtei ot a man who, in order to be Empcior of Brazil, swore 
himsell to be a native of that country ? 

Don P As to oaths, m3' clear hi other, the less said the sooner mended. 
What do you think ol your coming heie, hot from England, accepting the 
regency on behalf of this veiy niece whose title you now dispute, and 
swearing fidelity to the constitution ; and then, m a few days attei, assum- 
ing the legal povvei m defiance of that constitution, and m violation of jour 
solemn obligation to maintain it * 

Don M. My answer is plain and clear I was kept away fiom my coun- 
try and my countiymcn. I was inclosed with a wall of flesh ; and if not 
actually a pi issuer m body, w r as fettered in mind, by the assiduity and ac- 
tivity of those who, ignorant ot the feelings and prejudices of oiu nation, 
fancied, because the English constitution had lasted for ages, that a con- 
stitution here would be equally advantageous, quoting, moreover, as an 
instance of its value, that which you had been good enough to give the 
Biazihans, and which had not then bioken down. 

Don P. I do not know that it has broken down altogether yet. 

Don M. In England I lemamed under the impression which had been 
made upon me on the continent, and I went to Lisbon cletei mined to 
do that which I had been told it was right for me and advantageous for 
the Portuguese nation to do. When I arrived, all my anticipations were 
realised ; and I found that the constitution which you were kind enough 
to make m thioe days and a half was in accordance with the wishes of 
those who were placed about me. Without aoubt or hesitation I fulfilled 
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the pledge I had given, and took the oath with which you arc* now pleased 
to upbraid me. 

Don P. Well ; let me hear how you got out of the scrape. 

Don M. I took the oath, and proceeded to make those arrangements 
which I considered necessary ; but, simple and silly as you may reckon me, 
I lelt indignant at the idea of having a large English force quarteied m tjie 
capital lor the purpose of instilling Bntish libeiality into the minds ot .the 
Poituguese at the point ol the bayonet. 1 stipulated, bcloie I leit London, 
that these men should be withdrawn. 

Don P. And they were withdiawn. 

Don M, They were. I needed no foieign aid to suppoit me; so would 
I not submit to foreign foice to coerce me What was the effect of the 
removal ot this force sent out liom England with disastrous lfaste m a 
moment of Mi Canning s 7eal for something w hieh he did not comprehend ’ 
The moment this foieign foice was withdiawn, the natuial feelings of the 
people were in action, and I was called upon to assume the only govern- 
ment which they lclt disposed to obey, — not upon any pnnciple of usuipa- 
tion, — not at any desne ot my own, — but bi cause they litused to recognize 
the constitution, and because they told me that 1 could govern them only 
m my own right as king. 

Don P. That right- even admitting it for aigument sake — had been 
annihilated by the teirns of the constitution 

Don M. What then’ The people refused to accept the constitution — 
et go, the right which, if they hid accepted it, would hive been destroyed, 
when they rejected it, remained umnjuied and unpiejuchcecL 

Do?i P. But you had accepted it, and had sworn to it 

Don M. So had thousands ol otheis What then ’ A man who swears 
to what he conscientiously believes to be tiue is no peijuier, because time 
proves him to have been in cnor Perjuiy must be wilful and corrupt In 
what point did my oath involve such a ciime ’ I swoie to a constitution, 
which eventually tin tlnec estates ot the kingdom told me I could not 
legally maintain and the moment they wene lclt to their tree will they 
called me to the thione, which the law s ol the land have distinctly expressed 
to be mine. 

Don P . Then it all turns upon the populai leeling towards the constitu- 
tion ? 

Don M You know it does ; and it the popular feeling had been let to 
take its couise, and my countrymen been permitted to act lor themselves; 
and had 1, the king ol their choice by election, as well as their king of 
right, been acknowledged four years ago, Portugal would have been happy 
and at peace. 

j Don P . And where should I have been ’ 

Don M. In all probability you would, like the Buonapartes have retired 
from a throne which you could no longer occupy, and ha\e been epjojing 
your ottum cum digmtate in youi lavounte England 

Don P . No — that won't do — don t call England a tavounte ot mine. My 
influence m France, and Talleyrand s humbugging Palmerston, has secured 
me a formal treaty ot assistance and suppoit against you, and Palmeiston 
thinks he has done a mighty fine and splendid thing. Poor devil, he did 
not know that one of the conditions Louis Philippe made with me for 
granting his aid, and getting the English fleet to back him, was the imme- 
diate equalization of all the lmpoit duties, which just puts England and 
her manufactures upon a footing with the lest ot the world — and then the 
old dandy gets up m their House ol Commons, and, like a simpleton, with 
tears in his eyes, complains that I did not +cll him what I was going to do. 
Did he lancy I wanted any ol his piotocols, and be hanged to him? 
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Don M. When they altered their wine-duties, they gave fne no notice. 
I was quite aware of their shabbiness — they hoped, by doing an unfair thing 
in an unhandsome manner, to piovoke me into the actual commission of 
some enoimities, like those with which their lying newspaper correspondents 
chaige me ; but no, I boie with calmness and philosophy an injury which 
the English Ministers would not have dared to inflict upon a power suffi- 
ciently strong to vindicate her lights. 

Don P. Poor devils, it is no iault of thons — Fiencli influence did it then, 
as it has woikcd a just ictaliation now. 

Don M . Have you heanl what they mean to do with youi iriend, Lord 
Howard de Walden* 

Don P Save him, by all means. 

Don M* Do they know in England all the particulars of his Lordship s 
peculiai style of negotiation * 

Don P . My dear Miguel, you 11 excuse me there ; tlieie aie secrets in all 
families, and I did not csll heie to day with any view ot descending to par- 
ticulars Now the long and the short ot the story is, will you go, or will 
you not * 

Don M Certainly not send away your mercenaries', and let me try the 
question fanly 

Don P. Egad, they aie sending themselves away pretty fast , the privates 
aie bolting, and the non-commissioned ofhceis squabbling the generals 
fighting, or seeming as it they would 1 have already discarded my Doyle, 
and very much feai I shall not bo able to save my Bacon. 

Don M. Let them go , tiust to the tcehngs ol our countrymen. 

Don P. I would lather not, I believe the discontents anse horn non- 
payment , and yet 1 get plenty ot money bom England — how, X must not 
tell anybody, and least ot all you It may come out some day like Howard 
de Walden s dispatches, but I don t think it will. I coerce, and punish, 
and imprison, and put in chains, and do 

Don M. Everything that I am charged with doing Look, then, at the 
difference of our positions— that will speak volumes My aimy — you may 
go look at it — is a native toice — a volunteer force, high m courage and 
condition, bound to me by no compulsion. Their loyalty is ? as the English 
po,et says — 

ct True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shone upon 9 * 

They have faith in Providence, which taketh care of “ the shorn lamb.” 

Don P As for Providence, I have left off saying anything about it since 
old Infallible at Rome has excommunicated me. 

Don M. The irreveient mannei in which you speak of his Holiness 
shocks me, I ’trust you teel the horror of the infliction, as I feel the advan- 
tages of the absolution which has been granted to me foi what you, some of 
the Lopdon newspapeis, and Loid Palmerston, youi particular tuend, have 
been pleased to call my peijury. 

Don P, Well, comparisons aie odious, and we won t waste time upon 
this. What you have said to day has had its effect upon me in a certain 
degree. I will come to see you again. And now, at parting, let me just 
tell you one thing . I have my doubts about ratifying the treaty of which 
we have been talking I remember when we were boys old Doctoi Flogo- 
nas teaching us the fable of the litigious cats and the monkey ; and I am 
not quite sure if I let my worthy friend, Louis Philippe, send his lnendly 
aimy here, he mayn't, as the monkey did, eat up all our cheese. Keep yourself 
quiet, for go, 1 see, you won’t. Talleyrand won t get round me, we have 
not quite forgot the affairs of the Peninsula when we were little boys ; and, 
to tell you the truth, I think my friends are getting somewhat over civil. 
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Don M. Hear reason and do justice — so will you live happy and die con- 
tented* So far as I am concerned here, I stay, prepared to tight my ground, 
inch by inch ; or, if it might be, to be the means of restoring tranquillity 
by returning to the throne from which your doubtful friends have expelled 
me. Kely upon this — if Palmerston hates me , he hates you just as much; 
and the only reason why he falls into your aid so readily is because Talley- 
rand bids him. Why should old Maclnavel interest himself about you more 
than me, if it was not to answer a purpose? 

Don P. By St. Michael, you are a sharp fellow; and as I told Strangford 
at Brazil, as good a fellow as ever lived — although it is not my policy to say 
so. We must see what can be done — I am heartily sick of the contest. 

Don M. Good day, then — remember me to Maria— how is she ? 

Doji P. Uncommonly well in health — fat as an ortolan, but fond of 
music. 

Don M. That's something. If any new circumstances should turn up, 
and I should send you any overtures— ■ — 

Do?? P. 1*11 have them played at the Opera the next night. Good day. 


Mr. Bunn and Mr. Yatks. 

Mr, Bun?i. Wflt., my teetotum, hi you have whisked yourself over the 
water ; not satisfied with playing tragedies, comedies, operas, and panto- 
mimes m the Strand, you must pack oft*, bag and baggage, and “ saddle 
Ji kite Surrey lor the field." I still hope to put a stop to such proceedings. 
It is the deuce and all, that we patentees aie to have our undoubted privi- 
leges bioken m upon, by such shamelui innovations. 

Mr Yates . Live and let Jive, my friend. Why shouldn't I get my bread by 
my talents as well as you or Lord Biougham, 01 any other pci son of that 
sort ? 

Mr. B. I have no objection to that. Lord Brougham, like myself, acts 
under a patent ; there is but one Lord Chancellor — nobody interferes with 
him — to be sure, the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor are 
minors, but they only relieve him of work. 

Mr. Y. There you are wrong, my Bunny. Biougham pays the Vice- 
Chancellor out of his salary. 

Mr . B. What then ? — he has plenty left, and not overworked either— 
only one change of dress all through, as your friend Mathews says ; but I 
care nothing ior Lord Chancellors or Masteis of the Rolls. I am talking 
of much moie important matters — the state of the diama — the legitimate 
drama; and, I contend, that after all our exeitions, and all the expense 
the Captain has gone to, it is too bad to have our pieces anticipated, and 
regular plays acted at your infernal little theatres. 

Mr. Y. Why, Mathews and I aie under just as good a license as yours, 
as long as it lasts ; you have no authority beyond what the Chamberlain 
gives you, and we have as miu h. 

Mr. B. I consider myself the possessor, as lessee, of Fleetwood's patent. 
Sir. 

Mr. Y. You may as well fancy yourself proprietor of Chatsworth. Did 
you ever see it ? 

Mr. B. I cannot say I ever did. 

Mr. Y. Do you know anybody now living who has seen it ? 

Mr. B. I cannot say I do ; but 

Mr. Y. I tell you what, that patent is like a ghost, you never can get 
hold of the man to whom it actually appeared; a friend of his always 
knows another man who told him what a fourth person heard a fifth say, 
which had been related to him of an eighth bjr a seventh ; so with Fleet- 
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wood's patent/it is invisible to mortal eyes ; however, at the Surrey we 
defy you ; we are without the circle described by the magical wand of the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. B . All I know is, it is a grievance. They are acting 44 Hamlet" at 
Sadler's Wells ! 

Mr. Y. Where, I presume, they drown Ophelia in real water — their best 
chance for an overflow. 

Mr. B . You don't drown your women, and yet you have overflows. 

Mr. Y. I tipped them a shower at the end of my 44 Lurline." 

Mr . B. Hang your 44 Lurline." You anticipated us there ; stretched your 
stage to double its natural width, and showed the town what they had 
never seen before — a female Chapter of the Bath. 

Mr. Y. Th'ue-^— in the costume of Knight Companions. 

Mr. B. Then you had a comedy to follow it, as regular as Dundas's ma- 
noeuvres, and acted better than 1 could have got it acted by the theatrical 
union. 

Mr. Y. You flatter me, Bunny — you do, upon my life. 

Mr. B. Then as for your 44 domestic stories," as you call them, 44 Wreck 
Ashore," and 44 Yictonne," and all the rest of the 44 agitators," — those 
Adelphi rainbows, half sunshine, half showers— dramatic onions, which 
tickle the palate and bring tears into the eyes alternately — how am I to 
compete with them ? 

Mr. Y. Why you have all the strength of your legitimate drama. 

Mr. B. So I have. 

Mr. Y . But, like Hudibras's wit, — 

44 You’re vastly shy of using it.” 

44 Gustavus," 44 The Revolt of the Harem," with all its etceteras , 44 St. 
George and the Dragon," and the Italian dancers, and the German singers, 
and me French riders and tumblers, and Lotteries and Masquerades, and 
all the rest of the devilries — these *are your legitimates — these are the 
exhibitions upon the merits of which you stickle for exclusive rights. 

Mr. B . Go on, my little fellow — fire away — if it had not been for those 
admirably palpable hits, I think the Captain would have been between the 
two houses, as a gentleman is said to be between two stools : the fact is, 
the day is gone by ; the people have too much to annoy them in reality to 
like tragedy, and they are too much enlightened to be amused with comedy ; 
and as for mere opera— your 44 Duenna," or 44 Love in a Village," or 
44 Maid of the Mill" — why, the half-finished miss of fifteen sneers at the 
music, and, ten to one, can sing it better than the gentle Patty or the lovely 
Rosetta of the Lane or the Garden. 

Mr. Y. I admit a great deal of that to be true; and we found at our 
shop that show was necessary. But you have more extensive resources. 

Mr. B. Yes, and more extensive premises, and more expensive ones. 
Those large houses take a deal of filling. I have never had a crammer yet, 
except when the door-keepers turned parsons. 

Mr . Y. How d'ye mean ? 

Mr. B. Took orders. Why, there is that heavy pet of Macready’s — 
Byron’s play, which the Pats in the gallery call Sir Dan Repale us. 
It won’t do. Shakspeare it is hard to cast ; Congreve and Farquhar are 
too licentious ; Dryden utterly shelved ; Murphy and Colman out of 
date ; and when we act any of George Colman* s best pieces, or those once 
popular plays of Morton and Reynolds, the newspaper critics fall foul of 
them as absurdities and monstrosities ; and we never can have a revival ■ 
without something being immediately scribbled to vex the veterans. 

Mr. Y. I like your talking about Shakspeare. Why, it is not a fortnight 
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ago that you got up “Kins: Henry the Fourth,” with “two additional 
scenes everybody supposed that you had got Peake, or P/knche, or Mr. 
Moncrieff to add a bit to the Immortal Billy. 

Mr. B. “Then were the gods confoundedly mistaken.” There was no 
sacrilege committed. 

Mr. Y \ I think there was — a coronation — the interior of Westminster 
Abbey ; that, I think, with all defetenee to the Duke of Newcastle anddhe 
Bishop of London, was rather worse than performing the “ Messiah” in the 
Abbey itself; and after that came a “ Concert ot v ocal and Instiumental 
Music,” with some of your Italian squallers, diessed aftei the fashion of 
tavern waiters, or the professional gentlemen who warble after dinner, 
representing the great vocalists of “ Henry the Fourth,” only by screaming 
in an unknown tongue. 

Mr. B. None of your sneers. The Captain got G00£. by that Cxpei iment. 
We shall try it again and again ; the ottener we can get Gnsi, the better. 

Mr. Y. With this hot weathei, I think you need not despair. I wish 
those Italians had better names — Tosi and Gusi, and all the rest of them, 
sound very uncomfortable just at this season. 

Mi. B. You are so infernally fastidious; but you always wcie so. I le- 
membor hearing 'that when you were at Cambiay. 

Mr. Y. Bunny, if you love me, be quiet. Recollect, I then was a boy. 

Mr. B . And a pretty boy, too. 

Mr. Y. Uniph ! yiretty well for that — those days arc past. I have sown 
my wild oats. 

Mr. B. So have we at Drury Lane since poor Elliston's death. 

Mr. Y. Abbott and Kgciton, you see, began legitimately, pationized, too, 
by royalty; but neither that, nor Sheridan Knowles, with Ills new play, 
would tell, and they ha\e been forced to lower their puces. 

Mr. B. Merely because you and your company came into the neighbour- 
hood to act at a lower late. By the way, Fied, that was a severe cut upon 
your locality which the Vice Chancellor made, when he deelaied in his 
Court that he did not know where the Surrey- Theatie was. 

Mr. Y. Poor man — 

“ Your worship’s friend, arid Launrelot.’* 

I pity him ; but I am even with his Honour, for I don't know where his 
court is ; and I think it quite as creditable to a man to keep out of Chan- 
cery, as Ins Honour seems to consider it dignified to deny any knowledge 
of a popular place of public amusement. 

Mr. B. Vestris beats you, Fred, in the season. 

Mr. Y. In welcome — a hive never thrives without a Queen Bee; let her 
range the fields of fashion and cull the choicest iloweis former store. 

Mr. B. I see — while you have the Honey in yours ; but Vestris seems to 
improve upon it — gets lat. 

Mr. Y. Do you think so? It shuck me she had got thin ; however, she 
has a host of talent w r ith her — Jack Liston, and — — 

Mr. B. You have Jack Reeve. 

Mr. Y. Both dry comedians and broad by turns — spirited — eh? 

. Mr. B I know what you mean. It is a failing, but justified in their par- 
ticular cases by the proverb, which say^s, “Every Jark must have his gift." 

Mr. Y. Good, Bunny! they are both trumps, notwithstanding. 

Mr.B. I believe you, Fred. But there's a tragic Lump coming t& town-—’ 
Vandenhoff, from Liverpool. 

*Mr. Y. The deuce he is ; where — to you — or the Kent, at Kensington? 
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Mr B . Neither — to the Hay market. 

Mr . Y, Oht then he is thewondei of whom my admirable Jack of all 
trades, little Buckstone, told me. Bucky is so deaf, one cannot speak con- 
fidentially, and I could not make out what he meant. Vandenhoff spurtds 
well. 

Afr. B I have seen him. 

Mr >. What is he, good, bad, or indifferent^ 

jWh B I have my re isons tor not committing myself If he is good now, 
he must be better than he was ; and if he is as good as they say he is, we 11 
have him at the Union Does Mis Y go to the Haymaiket this season 0 
My. Y, Not while we do so well on the other side ot the water. 

Mr, B I know yon will paidon my warmth , but I am as sincere as old 
Cumbeiland in his purest days — that woman is a tieasure 

Mr Y, Gir, you do me honom I find hei so Howevei, we won t talk 
of these things, for I really came upon business, and to ask you whether 

you would lend me a few properties loi the 

Mi B My dear fnend, excuse me. You have heard of the tree that 
lent a handle to the axe A chop with me I shall be most glad it )Ou will 
stay and take — but a chop at me I must pi event — No f 

Mr Y, I big your pardon I thought as you woe great, > on might be 
liberal. 

Mr B In my position, liberality is out of the question The only chance 
of our success is doived trom ngid economy , eveiy body does double woik , 
and the only way ot keeping them at it, is by boi 1 owing the Bow-street van 
to fetch and cairy them trom one house to another So it is, the Captain 
pays but one company and has two 

Mr Y 1 should think. Bunny, there might be a stnke xn yom union some 
day. 

Mr, B, Let them go In these times, if our Puma Donna falls hoarse, I 
send and hire a Fiench dancei — if fie breaks his leg, I get a German 
one— and if all these fail, I send cir^ulais to my ii lends to come and put on 
masks to make io'ls ot themselves gratis 

Mr Y It has struck me, that if we go on as w r e have done this season, 
eveiyhody who comes to the theatu must wear masks 

Mr, B Delicate lellow. You hist set light to the house and then cry 
fire. 

Mr Y \ And you cry for the legitimate diama, and live upon pantomime,. 
Mr B, There is no arguing with a man ip youi situation, so I must wish 
you good morning 1 ha\c an infinity of things to do, and besides have 
to get my hair cut So fate you well, and, m spite ot your cavilling, suc- 
cess attend you, — but compliments to Mrs. Y. 

Mr, Y Adied, my dear lellow I m obliged to you for youi good wishes. 
Nothing can give me gieater pleasure than healing of your piospenty — 
( They shake hands cordially arid part ) 

Mr, B, ( aside ) Ass ! 

Mr, Y, (aside ) Beast ! \Exeunt. 

Lorp Chancellor Brougham and Earl Grey. 

Lord Grey, My dear Lord Brougham, I do assure you it is most pamful 
to me to complain, or even expostulate with you ; but I must say vour 
conduct in mtioducing that Church Bill of yours after all of us and all the 
Bishopf were gone, does seem most extraoidmary , and I assure you that 
I have had some difficulty m keeping the thmg together. 

Lord Brougham . Why the fact is, that it seemed to me to be a capital 
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opportunity of “ forwarding it a stage and if Bishops will go and dine 
with Loid Mayors, I think they deserve to be jockeyed. 

Lord G I think it quite right in the Bishops to dine with the Chief 
Magistiate ; and I know this, that they would not have done so r had they 
not lelt pei fectly convinced that their attendance m the Lords would not 
be requned 

Loid B. No man has a right to assume that he may not be wanted ; ran 
are matters of gi eat public importance to be delated to suit puvate con* 
vemence. 

Lord G . But I myself had given my written assuianoe to them that no 
steps should be taken in the Church Bill without their pnvity. 

Lord B . I had not ; so far as concerns myself, I was fiee to do as I 
pleased, and I did so 

Lord G . But you aie repoited to have said that \ou did so with the con- 
cunence of youi colleagues, now that- it you did say it — is surely not 
borne out by the fict As the Duke of Wellington told you in the case of 
the King ot Oude, the thing not only did not happen, but it was morally 
impossible it could h ivc happened. 

Lot d B. What thing ^ 

Loid G. The thing th it \ou asserted. 

Lord B 1 acted upon my own judgment, and 1 am willing to take the 
whole lcsponsibility. 

Laid G \ es , but youi colleagues aie notliei desuous that you should 
do any such thing, nor would it satisfy their feelings to heai such an avowal 
I repeat that I have had great difficulty in keeping things togethei, and 
really expected to have seen the Government broken up upon it 

Loid B Bioak up the Go\< rument T Come, come, my Loid Guy, don t 
tiy that soi t of expedient with me, you daie no moie move a Member oi 
the Cabinet than you daie fly, unless you could fill up their places with 
Peeis. Where are you to get the new men leturned loi — Pcithshne, dye 
think — oi Gloucestci — 01 Dudley ^ No, no, you aie a fine old lellow m 
youi wa), but you must not think to Lighten me 

Lotd G I ha\c no such intention, Loid Brougham, but I am quite suie 
your good sense must tell you that things cannot go on is they aie there s 
Palmerston deme tiled, as tin Scotch s i\ — 7ohn Russell kickm^ am way 
Graham and Stanle\ pulling anothei — tnd then, m oulci to expose oui 
disagreements, which ought io be kept sicied, tlieies Ldwaid Lllice, 
and Duncannon, and three or four others, \otmg against us , and that lel- 
low Poulett Thomson staying away fiom a division upon which we had 
declared oui determination to stand or fall 

Lord B Why, youi new Lord- Advoc ate, Murray, voted against us! Did 
not I manage that flourish about the Cletk of the Pipe lor 0 

Lord G. I till you what I wish you had not managed — to bung forward 
that Mr. Whittle Ilaivey your familial good natuie to that man has lorced 
us to bolster up a case that, upon my honour and soul, I am ashamed ol. 

Lord B . He 11 come out of the Committee as pure as 

Lord G . “ Unsunned snow Bui what has his ease to do with a Par- 
liamentary Committee at alP Then, as to poor Lord Wjnfoid, I must 
say, — although I dislike the man lor his internal polities — you do treat 
him most ungenteelly. He sits for you — heais appeals loi you — does all 
the work you lequire , and yet you never lose an opportunity of sneering 
at him oi affronting him. 

Lord B . I admit I do a little in that w ay ; but then it is only at paiticu- 
lar times ; and I don t forgive him for his remaikthat night last }eai, when 
1 vrtts so much excited that I went out and took a comiortable nap, an<l 
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came back into the House with Gosford, who was rather fresh from 
dinner. 

Lord G . Why, what did Wynford say then ? 

Lord B, Why, looking at us very facetiously, he said, “ Well, my Lords, 
I'm glad 3'ou take it by turns." Now, that was pert, and I owe him a 
grudge. 

Lord G , As Palmerston owes Don Miguel a grudge for calling him a 
coxcomb, which Palmerston happened to overhear one evening at poot 
Dudley s What does Wynford mean by his Bill foi the better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath ? 

Loid B. It is the oddest fancy in the woild; but he swears he'll be 

d d if he gives it up. My protest, I think, is a ticklei — there I worked 

him ! 

Loid (r. Yes ; but you see the papers have got hold of one of your ob- 
jections, which they make out to be paiticulaily unfortunate. I mean the 
Pith. 

Lord B . The papers ! — psha, who cares 7 See how I tieat the papets in 
my articles in the “ Times, — slash u.t them, call them c ontemptible raffs, 
and all the rest of it 

Laid G. It was late in the evening, I think, when you entered that 
protest ? 

Lord B . 'Pon my life, I don t very distinctly recollect when I did it. ^ 
know it was stiong. 

Lord G . Yes, and long. However, never mind, liter ce script cc manent ; 
the thing is done and it cannot be undone, and there s an end. Pra y will 
you tell me one thing while we are upon this subject — did you ever piomise 
Dr. Buekland a living 0 

Laid B Buekland^ the professor, do you mean ? 

Lord G . Yes, the prolessoij. 

Lord B Why, I have a £a*r*tish recollection that I did , but 1 thought 
no more about it, if I did — that ! know. lie is a Toiy, / believe. 

Loid G That does not always regulate your preferments. 

Lord B . But he is an unbuyable one, I believe. \ 

Lord G I only asked the question. I rather think Wjniord must have 
taken up the Sabbath question in order to mark his opinion of your hunt 
after Denman at Bedford. 

Lord B . Perhaps so. We were obliged to serve Denman, in making him 
a lord, as Mis Glasse dnects her pupil to serve a dolphin in dressing it — 
first catch your dolphin. To be suie, it vyas an absurd enough thing ; and 
the fellows at Bedford wanting to escort me to church as Loid Chancellor 
— I m my rough brown great coat and black stock. 

Lord G. I pay what I consider a more proper regard to dress. 

Lord B, Ah, but y ou are a “gallant Giey Lothario! By-the-bye, I 
wish that painter of yours, Mr. Haydon, had been smothered before he con- 
trived that abominable reform picture. 

Lord G, Don t talk of it. Conceive having a thousand pounds to pay 
for being handed down to posterity fiaternizing v#th Aldermen. 

Lord B, To be sure, we did stoop to conquer. 

Lord G. Yes — and a pretty conquest aftei all. 

Lord B . I think the man painting the people m the picture who were 
invited and did not come, and expostulating in his book with one or two 
who did not choose to be painted at table, because they were not there, 
added to the authentic portraits of pool King and Calvert, whom he had 
never seen ; agd his explanation that, alter having been assigned a plafce m 
Guildhall for the purpose of making a coir^ct Yiew of the scene, he did not 
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use that sketch, but made another totally unlike the thing, in order to 
bring you into the middle of the picture, is capital. 

Lord G. Well, well— never mind — he is a great genius 

Lord B. Mad — 

Lord G. As all great geniuses are, more or less. . 

Lord B . You never told me you were going to make Miss Wykeham a 
peeress. 

Lord G. Didn’t I? Well, it is not of much importance. Nicholas wdl 
not ha\e Stratford Canning, and what we are to do I cannot imagine 
Mulgrave don't seem to like the idea of Russia, and ("aiming still less the 
idea of not going there. 

Lord B . I think you were incautious in telling Mulgta\e lhal ho might 
command anything he chose. 1 never could make out why 1^* w ;?s lecallcd. 

Lord G. I cannot tell you, as you know I know as little* ol tTie de])ait- 
ments of my colleagues as if I weie m Russia imself. Ilowick tells me, 
now and then, things that are going on m Stanley's office, but that s all. 
Nugent, 1 suppose*, must come home 

Lord B Well, thank (tod, I ha\e nothing to do with those aifaus. 

Lord G. No, hut y ou ha\ e been making ) our Judges dance a canons 
sort of quadrille. 

IjOvd B. Why, what could I do about Williams Do \ ou iccolh ct how 
T ridiculed Lyndhuist tor even pioposmg 1o make* him a Judge* ■ to bosme, 
what sti ange tilings I do. \aughan, how e\ er, must he i r ot into tie* Pn\ \ 
Conned some time or other, tor he has — unless he lnudistioyul it m\ 
written promise 

Lord G. So have the Bishops mine about tin* ("lunch Bill - - 

Lord B. Then the Seigeants are nil as mad as devils with my opening 
their ^ouit 1 gave them llie pmileges of silk gowns, b\ w a\ of a sop ; 
and I behe\e, consuleiing the hold Wilde has upon the common lunch, it is 
not so absurd a measuie as most people think ; besides, il is a law ictoim. 

Zo; d G. x 1 cannot undei stand that legislating to (fleet paiticular objects 
connected with paiticular individuals can be advantageous: tola* sure, I 
don t profess to be a competent judge of the pioiessumal (publications nt a 
lawyer. 

Lord B. You need not trouble youiselt 1 o mention f/m(, my deai Lord. 
I believe I had the honour of being selected by y oil ns \1 toi m y -Genual i 
Hatter myselt I knew my own poweis better than 3011 did. t)nl\ tonci i\ e 
me this moment dancing all ov r er the count ry, liom Dudley to Edin- 
burgh, to get returned to Parliament, or else remain the laughing-stock ot 
the whole bur. 

Lord G. As you have contrived to make Home. 

Lord B. Faith, I don’t think that is exactly' his position; tiny espouse 
his cause too warmly for that — sympathize w ith him * tube sun*, lie is ml. 1 
nally angry, and I don’t wondei. Ilowevei, nn opinion is, be ought to have 
taken the Barony, and have nude some better airangcment alter \\ arils , 
lie never could have lemamed Attoi ney -Genual, and populai Membei toi 
Marylebone too. 

Lord G. No —that is just the way this infern.il Refoini Bill acts. I am 
seriously anxious about Kdinlmrgh and Leith we shall see. What title 
will Jeffrey take as Lord of Session ? 

Lord IL Lord Yellow and Blue, I suppose, or perhaps lie will call him- 
self plain Lord Jeffrey -everybody else will, l am sure. Pray, what has 
Palmerston settled about his Beaty ? 

I.ord G. Don’t ask me ; he has turned so pert and pettish that I never 
enquire one way or another. He begins to Hud out that Talley land laughs 

June . — von. xli. no. clkii. n 
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at him, and Hiat he cannot bear, but, between ourselves, this last cajoleiy 
about the Portuguese duties is enough to open the eyes of everybody — the 
people most mteusted cannot conceal then teelmgs ; and while the English 
meichants at Lisbon send home a petition ot remonsh ance, the Fiench 
meic bants tin re give a ball and suppei to celcbiate the event 

Loul B Yes, and now it sunns as it Pedio began to suspect too much 

gdbd intuit and kind assist met on the pait of Fiance 

Loul (m Let them go on as they can , I have enough to do to keep my 
tempt i m tlu House ot I oids 

Loui B Theie you have the whip-hand ot me not but I have seen you 
unci oi twice lattni peppen 

Loul G Why, it is vety dis lgteeable to go down to the House to be 
bul^ucd and th it Duke ol Wt llmgton is ilways right in his facts He 
(onus afjou with lids and dates, and a pi uisibdity wine h biffles all 
lem mg , I do get angiy at that And that Bishop oi Exetei, too that 
man is mj aversion 

I onl B 1 cm not say 1 like him mvselt — he is a gieat deil too clever Joi 
his st ition , old Noi wicli is just the soit ot man for a Bishop. 

Lon 1 G Aye, ije, vou o( couise have no gieat aftechon lor Episcopacy. 
Lout B Hiventl J haven t 1 moie Chmth pictciment in mv own 
pusonil gilt than the whole Bench ot Bishops put togctlni ^ Can a man 
be mdifhunt to i Chinch which givis him sue n opportunity s ot doni^ 
good ^ 1 mi suie I spoke epis opal! if enough upon the Glasgow petition 

Laid G Vis, you astonished join noithun bunds theie 
Loul B 1 dm sa\ 1 did, bid I spoke is lout Chituclloi of England, 
not as Ileniv Biough im — and tliucm lies dl the difference Bettu do 
tbit than let the cit out ol the big as Jolmnv Russell has done 
J oid G Whit, touching the internal I 47th cliuse ? 

Lo/d B Kxacth that w is showing tlu < loven toot somewhat rather 
piennduicl} , it is something hke^Duiham a going about and saying what he 
is to Ik when we get Palmeiston'out. 

Loul G 11 wc could but get Peel m I would say that something might 
he done • but lie his unluckily tor us, placed himself m so distinguished a 
position m the countij that wc liavc no chance ol getting him , Ins support 
as an opponent is most humiliating 

Loul B I admit it but my maxim is, that the end always justifies the 

means, and but 1 am called, ni) dmiiei is just ai lived in the carnage 

fiom Stanhope stieet 
Loul G And the wme 5 
Lon / B To be siue 

Lord G. Ttym I 11 not detain you longer now . 

Loul B I am infinitely obliged to you [Eecunt different way is 
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IN II A HIT VMS OX V KHIMiU TOWN. 

No IV — Tin llissi n riv Minis n k 

m Miss Mill OKI) 

“ No, Vic toi ( we shill in vn nuct again 1 U ( 1 that conviction burnt 
in upon im \civhc irt \\ c put mm ten the hist tune Yen m n 
turning t ) your ow n Ik iiitiiul I i mcc t>\ou i mnlv , t > \ oui home — a 
c iptive leloiseel it oui his pn on, m cmIc icstf ucl to lu^ coimtiy, ^ t\ , 
fortunate, uul hippv w h it h isuu w ill \ou hive t) think ol tin poor 
Jdiio ^ 

tc Y c u foiget, Jane, that I un the soldier >f t chi el it \\ ir with all 
i ui >pt and th it, in lc ivm^ 1 ngl ind I sh ill he u t instant lj to 1 1 j^lit 
ti c sli b ittlcs mist some < the i n it ion It is nu < i l\ e n >1 iti n th it 
tlu i lditnms of m\ < xc h uu( f>i hiding be nice im opposed y \oin 
c oiuiti y mt n f ^o, dc lie st, li >t t > e ULountcT t u teni] t ui >ns oi p ice, 
hut the h irdslups c 1 w ir 55 

1 the lie l ole h udships, the e \< itin g d m^ei s ih it \cu love so veil* 
He it so U itt h , victor v , pc ill, oi eh it h, on the one hind — on the otliu , 
the w i k e md the b 1 mm lm c lit , t h t de i ts md the h mtv <1 v oui 
l»\el\ e ounirv wonie n r W h it e i u e e is then tint 1 shoe d he Km in 
i e n d e it lie i n in turn il i 1 i e imp n^n oi the u tv i i i < i nt il ’ 
\ mi will tin ik of nu ( d mi tun u sli mid t vi l thm! oi nu it ill) hut 
as i j) ii t e>t the _, 1 () ) me t si us m 1 he most e 1 >ud\ el iv s of p>iu «. \jst- 
unc As Be lioicl conti istt e| with H uis, so sh ill f sum wlun jilind m 
e mpeUtum with some tin IhuMin No, \ u ten f we ^ n , it d I ieel 
th it we j) irt tor eve 1 ” 

4 Ci ue I md ui just f Shill tj )it ferret m 

u No* lo umi mini wlun hope gone is the met niche lv privilege 
e>f worn m i eii g< t \ou f Oh th 11 l e ould T 51 

Well t ite n, lane, m\ own I me j 11 1 111 e nil .if oino t ) tins d mbts 

totliese suspie lems ( emit with me to I i uue, to mv h me M\ m >thc 

is not ne h , ] un one ot Nip deems poorest C ipt 11ns , Imt 1 e h ts 

de igned to not ic 1 me, — my piomotnm, it hie he spired to nu , is as 
sure d , and 111 the me mtime, we hue enough ten c impede neu, fo lip 
pmess ( emc witli me, my own ) nit, v on vhosc atlecti >n his luen 11 \ 
onl\ comfoit dining two yens of ciptmtv, e onu and diai^ the | vs 
my release f Nothin^ can be e tsui thin voui flight \ > one seispe ts 
oui attachment Yourfithei sleeps — 

* c And vou would liive me ih muon linn 1 nu, Ins onl\ child 1 \ 1 1 ' 
Victor, it 1 wcit to dcse 1 1 him in his oki a^,t , could 1 evei sleep i s uiK 
Go, l am rightly \ umsheel loi 1 lo\c \\ hit h, pic puhe ed as lu is uustymi 
nation, I knew that lu would e mdcinn It is tit that a clindcMim it 
tachment should end in dc sol it ion uul lmseiv Cjto, but, oh deucst f 
talk no more of iny icoompanymg vou, sa\ no more th it you will 1 
turn to claim me at the pc it e Both ire alike impossible Go md be 
happy with some younger, f mci woman f Go and i 01 get the pool lane ’ ’ 
And so saving, she gently disc nu igc el hci hand, which was cl ispeti m 
both his, and passed quickly from the little garden wheie they stood into 
the house, where, for teai of discoveiv, \ ictor dared not follow her. 

n 2 
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This dial no, which, hv the wav, was held not as I have given it, n 
English, but in i ipid and pinion ite flinch, took place at the (dose o 
a Novi mini evening m the autumn of 1808 , between a young officer o 
the Impend Army, on puole m Belford, and Jane Lanhani, the only 
daughtei, the only suivivmg child of old John Lanliam, a coin-chandlc*. 
m tlie town 

\ ictor el’ \ubvival, tlu officer m question, was a young nian of gooe 
education, considu ibh tilt nt, and a lively and auient ch 11 at ter lit 
had been sent as a favoui to Belfoid, togithei with four 01 h\e na\ 1 
ofhccis, with whom om /mm milttairo hul little m common be side s bn 
c mntry md Ins nustoi turns , and although nuom])arably bettei oft thai 
tliose of his comp itnott s at N 01 man Cio^s and ilsiwheie, who solicit 
thin kisire and lcluved then necessities b^ cuttin^ donnnot s and othc- 
knick knacks out of bunt, and ornamenting b i^kt ts and ho'is witl 
flow eis and landscapes composed of coloured sti iw, y< t, being wholly 
unnoticed by the inh ibitants of tlu town, and obliged, horn the dnhcnlt. 
of obtaining lemittanccs, to pi active oct imoii illv iveiy seven economy 
be would certainly have become a uctun to the English rnal id\ with < 
licnch name, stvkd mmu , hul lie not been piesencd fiom tbit ( da 
nnty b\ falling into the diM asc of <dl cbmitcs c tiled love 

Judging mcicly fiom outw 11 d e iicuinstuices, no one would si cm lev 
likely to captiv ate the 1 hindsome and bidliant Itcncbmin lb m ) uu 
Laiilnm 1 nil four 01 five and twi ntv, md looking more, of a (onnm 1 
height, common si/e, md, but tor be 1 be intiful dukeyts, (ommon fei 
tuies, her person aftntd, as it alw lys w iv, with p ( 1 fe ct pi iiiiuc^ aiu 
simplicity, b id nothing to attiact obscivition, and hei station, as tlu 
daughter of a m m in tiadc, himself a rigid ilnM. nter, and living m fiuga 
ret ument, lendcied their meeting at all my thing but piobuble Vnt 
she, grave, onleily, staid, demure, sh^ tint eschewed pmk nbbons as 1 
slu had bun a fun tie Eiund, and would have thought it smi sm t 
weai a bow uf any hue in he 1 straw bonnet, who would evei hive die un 
of Jane Lan ham’s being smitten with a tn eolomtd eoek ule J 

So the matter fell out 

John Lanliam w as, as we have sud, a eoin-chandlci in Belloid, atu 
one who, m spite of lus living in a sm ill dark gloomy house, m a d 11 
narrow lane leading fiom one gie it stieet to anothi r, with no 1 ugci c sta 
blishment than one maid of all work and a lad to tik( can of hr 
horse and chaise, was yet icputed to possess considerable wealth II 
was adissentejr of a sect ngul and respectable ratbci than numeious , an 
it was quoted in proof of his opulent e, that, in 1 (.building the chape 
which he attended, he had himself contributed the magnificent sum 0 
three thousand pounds lit had lost several children m their infancy 
and his wife had died in bringing Jane into the world, so that the father 
grave, stein, and seven to othus, was yet bound by the tenderest of a 
ties, that of hei entire helplessness and dependence, to lus niotherles 
girl, and spared nothing that, under his peculiar views of the worlt 
could conduce to her happiness and well-being 

His chief adviser and assistant m the little girl’s education was In 
old friend Mr Fenton, the minister of the congiegation to which he be 
longed— a man shrewd, upright, conscientious, and learned, but unfitte 
for ins present post by two very important disqualifications . first, as a 
old bachelor who knew no more of the ormging up of children than c 
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the training of i ice-horses, sccondl), us having a complete find thoiough 
contunpt lot the st\, w hom lie cemsidcitd as so many animated dolF, 
or ornimented monkevs, frivolous and mischievous, and capable of no- 
thing bettc r tli in the fulfilment of the lo\v< st house hold duties “ '[ e ich 
lit r to rt ad and to write/’ quoth Mr Fenton, “ to keep acu unts, to e ut 
out a Mnrt, to mend stockings, to in ikt a pudding, tnd to st ly within 
cloois, and jou will h ivc done > om dut\ ” 

Aec ending to this sexh Jim’s tdiu xtion scorned likclv to he con 
ducted, when a shoit visit ftom her mothei’s mtei, -just as slu h id en- 
tered her thirteenth v n,inidc a slight iddition to hti studies He i 
aunt, a sensible and cultivitcd womin, a^ui mn^ tli it tlu ymng peisou 
who was bunging up with idt is so limited w is likclv to inhc i it* onsuh r 
able piopi 1 1\ , would tun hive com cited Mi Lmliani to lie i <Avn moic 
c ill u cd iml liber il views, hive sent her t > i good school, oi hive c n- 
ju i^ut m ac c omplishc d „o\c me ss , but tins ittc nipt e nclecl m a dispute 
tli it piodmt.il a tot il c sti ugum nt belwee v the putns, uul tlu onlv 
tiuit of he i icmonsti mccs w is the ittcncl nice ot the ^ood \bb \ lllaiet 
as a J ]< neh m istc i , — the study ot 1 i eneli he mg, in the eve s both oi Mi 
\a mil nil and All I enton, a < onsuh i ibl\ less ibommation thin tli it ot 
music, di iw nig, oi el mcm^ cc k he ’ll m il e n >t)n of it,” thought M i 
1 c nt >n , ‘ I mvsell did not, though 1 w is at the expense of i ^lammir 
tnd i diet! m uv, uulwoiked it it m lie m i d t\ fm i montli She’ll 

m ike nothin*, ot it, so she m i\ as well ti \ is n )t ’ And Mi Vbb was 

sent < u, uul the lessons begun 

1 his was i new eii in the life ot line I mil m IP \blit \ ill let 

soon disc o\ c re d, tin ough tlu veil ot sh\ uc^, ivvkwudniss gnoi im ( , 

and modestv, the gieat powcis of Ins pupil J he clifhe ultie s ot the 1 m 
gu age disappt ucd as by m igie , xml she w hose 1 nglish le umg h id bee n 
icstnctcd to the commonest (hmuituy hooks, with i tew volumes ot 
sec tail m (le otto l, and 4 \\ itts s llvmns (foi poetw slu had nevei 
known, * \ec]ittl e munificent poetiv oi tlu Seuptuu^, and the homely 
but heait ^tiling imagm itions of the ‘Pilgrims Pm^r< s S ), vv is now 
c igcilv devouung the choicest uul pm oM nu / < t v i ot l e lie h lite i itiue 
Mi Fenton h xv mte idu te d to tin \hl> the use f i i\ vvoiks liktlv 
to come it the j mug Piotcstmt to the C iMioln i nth uid Mi Lvnhini 
(who h id m ve l read one in Ins life) liivin^ aided a e union against 
novels, Jim md hci kind m strut tor we ie le it m otlu i iespce Is fie e Ilei 
lather, who parsed almost evervdav m the pursuit ot Ins business in the 
lieighboumi , towns, and his pistol, who only vis ted lnm of m evening, 
having no suspicion of the mnr\, m mv houis which she devoted to the 
new -bom delight of poim^ o\ ei books, and the Abb knew so well law 
to buy hooks cheipl), and Mi Luihim give linn mom v toi hci use with 
so little unpin) as to its destin ition, tl it Mic soon ace umulatcd aveiv 
respectable Fiencb libiar> 

What a new woilil tor the youn^ recluse f — Racine, C orncille, Crt bil- 
lon, the tragedies and histories ot \ oltane , the pictmesque revolutions of 
Vcrtdt, the enchanting letteis of Madame (le Sevignt , the Causes 
C^lebres (more interesting than an> novels), the Memoircs ele Sullv 
(most striking and most naif ot histories), Te lemaque, the Young 
Anacharsis, the puiest come dies ot Molieie and ltegnanl, the ‘ habits 
de la Fontaine, the poems ot Dclillc and of Boileau, the \ert-Vcit of 
Gresset, Fe Pere J3iumoy s TheAtrc des Grecs, Madame Dacier’s 
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Homei - these, and a hundred books like these, burst as a freshly ac- 
quired sense upon the shy yet indent gnl. It was like the recoveiy of 
sight to one become blind m infunev ; and the kindness of the Abbt', who 
delighted in answenng hci lnqumos and directing her taste, increased a 
thousand-fold the profit and the pleasure which she derived from hei 
favourite authois. 

Ii\eeptim> hci good old mstiuctoi , she had no confidant. Cei bun 
that they would tcvl no sympathy m hei gi atification, she nevei spoke 
td* hei books eitlnu to hei fathei or Mr. Fenton ; and they, satisfied 
with \I. 1 Ablx- s calm report of her attention to Ins lessons, made no 
further mquiiRs. Ilu breach studies weie, she felt, for hei self, and 
herself alone; and when Ins tnuMcal death dejnived hei of tlie fuend 
and tutoi whom she had m> entirely loved and lespicted, leading 
became moie and more a solitary pleasure. Outwardly calm, si- 
lent, and letninu, an atlectionate dauulitei, an excellent housewife, 
and an attentive hostess, ^he was All. Fentons beau ideal ol a young 
woman, Little did he suspect the glowing, enthusiastic, and ( om ( ti- 
trated character that lurked under that cold exterior- the fne that 
was hidden undet that white and virgin snow Purer than she uall\ 
was he coidd not fain v hei, but never would he have dmiudhow mm b 
of tendeim ss and fii mness was mingled with that youthful print), oi 
how completely he had himself, l>y a life of restraint and seclusu n pre- 
pared hti mmd to \ield to an engrossing and lasting passion. 

Amongst her beloved Freneli books, those which she pr< bind wcr 
undoubtedly the tiagedics, tlie only dramas which had ever fallen in hei 
way, and which cweuised over hei imagination the full power of that 
most sinking and delightful of any species of literature. We who know 
Shakspeaie, — who have known him limn out childhood, and aie, as it 
were, tc to his manner born f ” — feel at once that, compaiul with that 
greatest of poets, the “ belles tirades 11 of llacme and of Corneille are 
cold, and false, and wearisome; but to one who had no mu h staiulaid 
by vvhuh to measure the tiagie dramatists ot Fiance, tin mysterious and 
thrilling horrors of the old Gieck stories which thin tragi dies so fre- 
quently embodied, — tlie woes of Thebes, the fated lme oi Ik lops, the 
passion of Phaedra, and the desolation of Antigone, — wuo full of a 
strange and feaiful povvn. Nor was tlie spell confined to tin* classical 
plajs. The “Tiagtdics Chmtiennes,”-- Esther and Athabe, l > o- 
lyeucte and Alzire, — excited at least equal interest, while the contest 
between love and cc la force du sang,” in the Cid and Zaire, struck 
upon her with all the power of a predestined sympathy, hire felt that 
she heiself was bom to such a tiled; and the presentiment was, pci haps, 
as so often happens, m no small degree tlie cause of its own accomplish- 
ment. 

The accident by which she became acquainted with Victor d’Auberval 
may be told in a very few words. 

The nurse who had taken to her on the death of her mother, and who 
still retained for her the strong affection so often inspired by foster 
children, was the wife of a respectable publican in Queen-street, and 
being of excellent private character, and one of Mr. Fenton s congre- 
gation, was admitted to see Jane whenever she liked, in a somewhat 
equivocal capacity between a visiter md a dependant. 

One evening she came in great baste to say that a Bristol coach. 
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which mncd at the Red Lion, had just (hopped thcie two tforcigncis, t 
man and a woman, one of whom seemed to hei fane) dving, whilst hoth 
appeared miserably poor, and neither could spt ik a word to be umlei 
stood Would her dear child come and interpret lot the sick lad\ ’ 
Jane went immediately Tliev were Gemini nnisu ians, on then w iy 
to Bristol, whcie they hoped to meet a friend, md to pioeur( employ 
ment In the meanwhile, tin illness of the wile hid stopped tin nnm 
their -journey , and then slcndei funds were, as the husbrnd modestly 
e onfessed, little calculateel to encountei the expenses of medical assist- 
ance and an Lnglish inn 

J me pi ormseel to n present the mittei to lui father, who, although 
hating hienehmen and pipists (both of wludi he issumed the foreigners 
to be) with a hatred eminently British and Piotest uit, was >et too good 
a C hustian to lefuse model ate relief to fellow e features m distress, and 
between Mr Lanham s c ontiibutions and tin good 1 nidi idy s kmdnc ss ? 
uid w li it J me could spue from lie i own fulfills supplied puist, the 
poor Austrians (foi they were Miigtis fioni\unna) wen enibled to 
b< u up dunn^ a detention of in my dajs 

Bcfou the\ lesumcel their jouriu \ , the n kind mUipietei hid lu ird 
fiom the ^ood hostess tli it the\ hid found inoilu i tuend, dmost as 
p )or is the nisei ves, and previously imae qu tinted w i th them, in i l reneli 
olluei on paiole m the town to whom the simple f et of then bung 
loiei^tuis in distress m i stiange 1 md hid supplied the pi u e of u c om 
ni( lulation oi introduction, md when going the next el iy L ide n with i 
few comforts fen Mad line, to bid them laicwell, md to see them off, sin 
nit t, loi the fust time, the >mmg offatcr, who hid been di iwn h\ sinnlat 
feelings to the eloor of the Red Lion 

ft w is i bitter December di\— one of those north t ist winds which 
see m to blow through jou, md which liudlv m\ stiength tin stirnl , 
and as the poor German, m i thin summci w ushoit md i tbit idbau 
coat, took his sc it on the top of the coach, slmcring horn he id t > loot, 
and his teeth dre id> chittenng, amidst the Miecis of the Ik n skinned 
cow hm m, mufUed up to lus e us, and his warml\ e 1 id fellow p issc n- 
geis, \ ictor took oil his own gre it co it, tossed it smdmglv to the fteezmg 
mu si ci m, and walked iapidl\ av\ ij as tlie coach dio\e off, uttering an 
exclamition somewhat sinul u to Sn Phil p Sidnev s at Zutplu n — ' u He 
wants it more than I do 

M) friend, Mr Serle, has said, in one of the finest plus of this cen- 
tury, nchei m gieat plajs, let the enties i ail as the a will, ^h m inv age 
since the time of Llizabeth md hu immediate <mccew>i, Air Serle, 
speaking of the master-passion, h is said, in <c 1 lu Alei chant of Lon 
don, 57 — 

“ How many doots oi cntrmces hath love 
Into the heart ' — 

As many as the sense s 

All aie love s poit ils though, whe n the proudest comes. 

He comes as conquerors use, by lus own pith — 

And sympathy s that bn ach 

And this single instance of sympathy and fellow feeling (tor the grate - 

* bt* Martin was canonized for an ict altogether similar to tint of Victor 
cPAuberval 
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iul Geimans »li ul bpokcn to M d \ubcrvil of Mi s Lanham’s kindness) 
scaled tin dcstui\ of two \\ vrni hi uts 

\ ictoi soon contrncd ti ^ct introduced to lane, by their mutual 
fiund, thi 1 null id\ of the Rod Lion, and, after that introduction, he 
m m d to unit hoi accident illy whenev ei there w is no danger of 
mtu i option oi discovtiv, which, is J mo had ilways been m the h chit 
of t iking lon^, solit it \ w ilks, h ippened, it must he confessed, pretty 
oit< n lit w s ch nmol it the piqumt contiast between hci shy, retir- 
ing m tnneis mdlui ndent md c nthusi istie c h n icti i, and his nation d 
v tnity found a lu^h iti f ic ition in liei piohcicmy m, uici fondness foi, 
Ins 1 md litei ituic, whilst slu (so full of c ontr idle tions ts lovi ) 

found n > less at t iction m his l^noi into of Lnglish Slit liked to hive 
somethin^ toll icli lm quick md live lv j upil , md lieu pud hi i m- 
stiuetionb 1>\ enlu^m^ hci kn >\\ lodge of l lencli mthors by mtioduc- 
t) lu l tht hi mtiful, though duguims, pages of Rousso iu, the liglit 
md bulb ml wnti is of memoirs, mil the Inghci devoti m d ilounciuc 
of B issnet, M issillon md Bourddmt, the Lettics Spnituellis of 
I eu l»n, md the cquilh b mtiful, though very different, wink-* of J a 
Pcic Pa-si d 

So turn won on l lit di clarati >n of love had been m idt 1)\ oik 
party , and tlit confession tint th it love w is returned had lx on leliu - 
t mtlj extoi ted from the othei Of what use w is tint < onfi ssi m 1 
"Noe ei, as fant did ued, would sht niury to disple ist hti f if hit , — i id 
how, knowing as s]u well did ill his pujuducs, could slu hope fm his 
consent to m union w ith i prisoner, i soldier, i I iincliman, a ( atho- 
lit 1 bun \itt)i lilt the impossibility 

Still neithei could lon^o the troubled happiness of these stolon inter- 
views, c lioqnnod as th( \ wcie with piosent al inns and lutuu lcais 
Jane Ind no conlidant 1 hi # n serve and pi i lups the pride of hei ih t- 
iditcr puve tid her confessing even to her dhitioiiate nurse a elmdes- 
tmi attachment But she half feared that hci scent w is suspected it 
le ist, if not wholly known, bv Mi lenlon, nul if known to him, as 
suic tly it would be di dosed to hn f ithci , and the mimic i m which a 
woithv, wexlthy, md chs igri cable L union mu tor was pressed on licr by 
both (for hitheito Air Jjuihun hid si lined uirse to lit i mm>ing) ton- 
fnmed hit m the ippiehension 

Still, howe\ei, the) continued to meet, until suddenh, and without 
an\ warning, tin exe hinge tint ics ored him to Ins count rv, and fore 
him fiom hei who had been his consol itton m c iptivity , buist on them 
like <i thunderclap, and thin lam, with ill the inconsistent v of a 
worn m s he ut, foi^ot hei own vows ncur many him v ithout the 
consent of liei f itlier, foigot how impossible it appeared tint th it con- 
sent should ever be obt lined, md dwelt wholly on the fear of his incon- 
stancy, on the ehanct of his meeting some fur, and young, and fasci- 
nating 1 renchwoman, and forgetting his own lane , whilst he again and 
agam pledged himself, when peace should come, to return to Bel ford 
and ciriv home m triumph the only woman ho could ever love. Until 
that happy day, they agieed, m the absence of any sife medium of com- 
munication, that it would be better not to write , and so, in the midst of 
despondency on the one side, and aiclcnt and sincere protestations on the 
other, they parted 
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Who shall describe Tines dtsolitiefn timing the Iona; and dreary 
winter th it succeeded their si pai ition ° That liei secret V is knoivn, 
oi, at least, btiom^ly suspected, appeircd to hi r cert un , and she more 
th m guessed that lieu fithci’s forbeaiancc m not putt me; into woids the 
grieved disple isurt which lie evidcntl\ felt, w i^ owm^ to the hind, but 
cribbed olel b tchclor, Mr J t nton, whose conduct tiwirds hi rsclf, or 
nthei whose opinion of hei powers ippeaied to luvi undt u,oae a consi- 
derable change, and who, liet eicdit f >i strength ot mind, seemed 

chiefly bent on spuinn^ her on t > e\cit tli it sti 11 -th to the utmost He 
^ ivt proof of th it knowledge of human n iture which the dissenting 
mmntiis ) ficqucntl\ p ss, b\ seeknt^ ti turn liei thoughts into a 
difiei e nt eh innel, md b\ him^m^ he i Wilt m uul C >wpci , mil supple - 
hei with J n^lisli b ok** < f hi'-toiv md ll 1 )^\ , t ^e^hcr*\\»th the 
h\es of m m\ pious md eminent men of his own jieisutwon, ^neeeeded 
not < nl\ m li idinjf lie i inf > m mt lestmj; md profif ible course. of icud- 
hut m be ^ ulinj; hex m > in mu\p(( I d fi mkm^s of discussion on 
the subject of lui new studie 

In these discu ’-ions, he o m f mini the t dent if the \omi-, person 
whom lie h ul s > 1 uwki\ lined , ml e m^tmt t > In e mtempt lor the 
se \ ( j !i it s\ i i )in w im h i m n w h > h is f illt i mt > it si ldom i t e >\ c rs ) 
he ^ tn t > e msuh r he i is i sph hd i \e pti m t ) the ^cm i d m mity of 
worn m, i ^ y l opinion winch u e i\ d Initial e mfumition fiom her 
devoted itt ntim to In i f itbc r, \ h ) w is st i/e d w ith a lui j^e i ill ne ss 
ihout i twelvemonth ft i the eleputiue f \ ictoi, of wlueh lie finillv 
died, lit l lii nishm^ f i ne illy tw > v u^ 1 pt li\ < nly hv tin 
tendei md meesN mt cues if Ins uiu^htci, md the s\ rnp ithizm^ visits 
of Ills fl H nd 

On opcnni^ th will h s htlw d d ui^lde i Tin, w is f mud sole 
he ne st) i f ntum of 70 0)0/ , mile s die di mhl mteim ur\ with i 
soldo i , i p ipisf, oi i fmu^ii i, in wluih e i^ the entiic piopeitv w is 
beque itlied mm i\cdl\ ( ) the l\i S tmiu 1 l e nton, t) be disposed of 
by him teeoi line; t > his v 1 "v ill md ploismc 

Miss Jj mil im w is le-s ii ei tod h\ th < 1 um th m mi^lit h ive been 

e Ypcc fe 1 1 in e e vt its h i l n >w e 1 ipse d fi > n the pc n > 1 e f p u ation , 

and 'die h i 1 be n so w ell be \ e ei is n \ l 1 ) h i 1 1 e ei\ e d oik line fi om 

Victor el Vuheiv il She f i cd tint lie w is etc ul , slu tin cl t ) li >pe th if 

lit w unf ithfnl , un 1 tli ti me nd ms numbe f ofhee r -> tli it hul 

fallen m ipole on s 1 is{ biftk it mined 1 lie fmnn hv f u the moie 

piobihh c it istrophe , cun if lie h id not pie\iousl\ f illon, the Rus 
nan cam])iqm tlm lUiud e t mini it on to the lunch i im , md pool 

Jane% in \vh >^1 bos mi h ] h i l 1 r l un d irm mt, li t dlv re j; tided this 

fresh obsticle to liei uuh ipp\ 1 >u She felt tbit lie s w is i widowed 
heart, and that her future e unf nt must he outlet m tlic c dm pie ism es 
of liteiatuic, md m eonti ihutin^ di tli it dr e mid t) the hippimss ot 
othci s 

\tt ached toRclfnd by 1 me, hibit, mil 1 \ the iccdhctionof pist 
happiness and past mriows, sire c mlinu d m her old dwelling, in iknu^ 
little other alte i ition m her w rv of life , th m th it of ad hnj; two oi tlnee 
scivants to he i est iblislmicnt, mil offering a home ti her niothei s 
sistei, the aunt to whose mte i\ cation she owed the doubtful u;ood of that, 
proficiency m Trench which had introduced hei to Victoi, and whom 
unforeseen events had now reduced to absolute poverty 
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In her she found an intelligent and cultivated companion, and in hoi 
society and 'that of Mr Fenton, and in the delight of a daily increasing 
library, hei da's pissed calmVy md plcisantly, when, in spite of all hei 
resolutions, lu i seiemty was distuibed by the victories of the Allies, tin 
fall ol Napoleon, the capture of Paris, and the peace ot Lin ope Was 
Victor dead oi alive 1 faithless 01 constant * Would he seek hei ^ and 
seeking hit, what would be his disappointment at the clause that parted 
them foi ever^ Ought she to lciuam m Be llord ° Was there no waj 
of isc ei taming his late * 

She was i evolving these questions for the hundicdtli time, when a 
knock was heaid it the dooi, and the suvint announced C olnncl d Au- 
ber\ al 

There no dcMrnbm^ such meetings After sketching lapidly Ins 
fortunes since they had p irtc d , how lie disobevecl ho hv writing, 
and how he hid since found tint lu lct<cis liad miscauied , and iftci 
brief assurances th it m his eyes ^lic was moic than cvci chaimmg, had 
gamed added gr ici , e xpit ssion, a id lnttlhgence, Jane began to com 
mumcatc to him at hist with much agitition, aftea'waids with collected 
calmness, the clause m the will, In which she forfeited all hei proper t\ 
in maiiymg him 

u Is it not cruel, added she, ct to have lost the powci of clinching 
him whom l love ^ 

“ You do io\e me, then, still exclaimed \ictoi “Blessings on you 
for that woid f "Von tic still const int 0 ’ 

“ Constant f Oil, if you could have seen my heart during these long, 
long yeais ’ If you could have ningined how the thought of you 
mingled with every recollection* everv ftelm^, evc,ry hope* But to 
bring you a penniless wife, Victor- — for even the interest of this money 
since mv f ithc r s dc itli, which might have been a little poition, I have 
settled upon m\ poor aunt — to take advantage of rout genciosity, and 
burthen you w ith a clovveiless wife, never h mdsoinc, no longc i jouig, 
liifcrioi to you in every wav — ought I to do so ^ Would it he just? 
Would it be right AnswejMut , V ictor 1 

“ llathci tell me, would it be just and right to deprive you of tlic 
splendid fortune you would use so well J Mould you, loi mv sake, for 
love, and for competence, forego the wealth which is youi own •> 

“ Would I Oh, how can you ask f 

u Will you, then, my own Jane^ Say yes, deaiest, and nevei will 
we think of this money again I have a mother worthy to be \ouis~ a 
mother who w^ll love mcl v due you as you descive to lie loved , and an 
estate with a small chalt ni at the foot of the Pyrenees, beautiful enough 
to make an emperor foiget his throne Sliait it with me, and we shall 
be happier m that peaceful retire meat thin cvei monarch was or can be f 
You love the country You have lost none of the simplicity which be- 
longed to you, alike from taste and from habit You will not miss these 
riches ? 

u Oh, no f no 1 J 

“ And you will be mine, dearest and faithfullest ? Mine, heart and 
hand ? Say yes, mine own J ane 1 

And Jane did whisper, between smiles and tears, that <c yes,” which 
her faithful lover was never weary of hearing , and m a shorter time 
than it takes to tell it, all the details of the marriage were settled. 
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In the evening, Mr Fenton, whom Miss Lanham had invited to tea, 
arrived, and m a ftw simple words, lane introduced Goloitel d \ubcr- 
val, explained their mutual situition, and declared liei icsolution ot 
relinquishing immediately the fortune which, by her tatliei s will, would 
be triply foi luted by lur union with a soldier, i foreigner, and a Catholic 
“And join religion 05 inquired Mr Fenton, some what ^teml) 
u Shall ever be sacied m my eves, replied \ietoi, solemnly “ Mv 
own (\eelhnt mother is herself a Piotestant mil a ( ilvimst fhcrc is 
a clergyman of tint persu won at Biyonnt She shall imd e\eiy futility 
foi the cxeicise of her own mode of worship I should love her less if f 
thought hei capable of change 

“ Well, but tins inonev— An von sine, young m m, th it von yourself 
will not regict nniruig i poitionless wife 5 # • 

“Quite sure f knew nothing of lur loilune It was i phrtionless 
wile that I ( line luther to seek 

cc Vnd \ou, J me Can you ah union this weilth which, piopcilv used, 
compiises m itself the blessed pow er of dom^ ^ood, of relieving nnseiv, 
ol conferring lnppmess 0 Cm vou leave your inline, \our countiy, md 
\our trie nils 

4 Oh Mi I e nton f u plied Jun U I shall le^iet n ne but you His 
li mu will In mv borne. Ins e ountiy my country My den unit will, i 
hope, lecompmy us I "-h ill leave nothing tli it i 1 m but you, mv second 
fatliei Micl tin tins loilune which, used as it should be use el, is indeed 
i blessing do l not le iv' it m i/mn h inch > And un I not sine tint 
with you it will be a fund fox relieving misuv md c onfmmg h ippmess ; 

I feel that it, at this moment, he whom I have lost could see into my 
lie ut, he would appiovc my 1 (solution, and would bles^ the in m who 
had shown such dismtc tested affection foi lus child 

“ In lus name and my own, / bless you, m\ einldien, ti joined Mi 
Fenton, “and as Ins ict md my own do I lestori to you the forfeited 
money No refusals, young min' No auuments ’ No thinks’ It 
is yours md youis only I isten to me, Jane lhis will for winch 
any one less generous and dismteiested than yourself would h ive hited 
me, was made, as you must hive suspected, nuclei my direction J hid 
known fiom your fuend, the hostess of the lied Lion, of your mutual 
attic lime nt , and was on the point oi puling i stop to your interviews, 
when in exchange, unexpected by ill p u ties, u move d M el’ lubcnal 
from Bedford After your separation, it would line been inflicting 
needless misery to hive 1 1 pro relied you with an nitcriouisi which we 
had eve ly reason to he bev e completely it m end l pm v tiled on my 
good friend to conceal lus knowledge of the e ngageiiiuit, and tued all 1 
could to turn youi thoughts into a difleient chinncl Bv these means 
I became gradually acquainted with voui fmnness and strength of mind, 
your ardoui and your sensibility , md hiving made minute mcl si mir- 
ing inquiries into the charactei of youi lovci, I begin to flunk, little is 
an old bachelor is suppose el to know of those matte is, tint an ittacluncnt 
between two such pt rsons was likely to be an attachment for life , and 
I prevailed on Mr Lanham to add to Ins will the clause that you have 
seen, that we might prove the disinterestedness as well as the constancy 
of the lovers Botli ate proved, continued tht good old man, a smile, 
of the purest benevolence softening lus rugged features, “both are 
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pioved to my entire satisfaction’; and — soldier. Frenchman, and Papist 
though he Ufc—thc sooner I jom your hands and get quit of this money, 
the better. Not a word, my dear Jane, unless to fix the day. Surely 
you are not going to compliment me for doing my duty? I don't know 
how I shall pait with her, though, well as jou deserve her,” continued 
he, turning to Colonel d’Auberval ; u you must biing her sometimes to 
JBMford;'’ and, passing the back of his withered hand across his eyes 
to blush off the unusual softness, the good dissenting minister walked 
out of the room. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON* 

X. 

The Thames Tunnel. 

Coon Monsieur Brunei, 

Let misanthtopy tell 

That jour work, half complete, is begun ill ; 

Heed them not, bore away 
Through gravel and clay. 

Nor doubt the success of jour Tunnel. 

That very mishap, 

When Thames forced a gap, 

And made it fit haunt for an otter. 

Has proved that j r our scheme 
Is no catchpenny dream ; — 

They can't say “ 'twill never hold water." 

XI. 

Craven Street , St ran i. 

In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys fiqd place. 
And ten dark coal-barges are moor'd at its base. 

Fly, Honesty, flv ! seek some safer retreat; 

For theie s craft m the river, and cralt in the street. 

XII. 

Lmes written under a Portrait of Jupiter an l Baade. t 

F«ui* Maul of Argos! diy thy tears, nor shun 
The bright embrace of Saturn’s amorous sqm 
Pour’d from lngh Heaven, athwait thy brazen tower, 
Jove bends propitious in a ghttenng shower. 

Take, gladly take, the boon the Fates impart ; 

Press the gilt treasure to thy panting heart ; 

And to thy venal sex this truth unfold — 

How few, like Danae, clasp both god and gold ! 
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SKETCHES OF HUMAN FOLLY. NO. I. 

I often amuse myself in an idle hour by deviating from what may 
be called the epic history of mankind, into the strange and wayward 
episodes that tell sometimes of the madness of a whole nation, sometimes 
of the absurdities of individuals, who seem leagued together, as it wore, 
for the purpose of proving the ludicrous extent to which the human 
intellect is susceptible of error of every description. The author ot 
“ Iludibras 35 says — 

“ It is a pleasure quite as great 
To he cheated, as to cheat 

and really it would appear, from the innumerable eccentricities recorded 
in the memoirs of past ages, as if the extravagant notions of one man, 
when boldly and plausibly announced, exercised a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence on others, creating a sense of pleasure proportioned to the degree 
of credulity which those hallucinations demanded. There is something 
in pretension itself which subdues opposition. We do not reason about 
it — we do not examine it- -we give it credit for being well-founded, and 
we are delighted at the opportunity of knowing, or ol expecting to know, 
am thing beyond the ordinary range of our ideas. Mystery has an 
indefinable charm for us all— even for those amongst us who affect only 
to be guided bv matter-of-fact evidence*. If such a thing as enchantment 
were capable of being realized, there is not a senator or a judge in the 
land who would not be enchanted at least once a year. 

I myself, who now' write about human folly, am just as much given, 

I confess it honestly, to that pleasant mood as any of my neighbours. 
For instance, I firmly believe that before I entered the atmosphere ot 
this planet I existed in some other region. It is true that I have no 
recollection of it ; but it is equally true tlmt I do nut recollect any of 
the sensations that must have passed through my frame during the 
period of life which immediately preceded my birth. The faculties 
which I enjerved during my former existence were such as I should have 
no occasion for here, and therefore I left them behind me, as the butterfly 
drops the organization of the caterpillar. Neither will the faculties 
which I now possess be of the slightest use to me in the stage of being 
that is to follow tins world. Our sensations are strictly limited to the 
nature of the circumstances in which we are placed ; and when those cir- 
cumstances change, we change with them from planet to placet through- 
out the variations of eternity. 

I know that this globe, which we call the earth, is inhabited. The 
air, the waters, and the solid strata beneath our feet, teem with living 
creatures. Man commands them all by his intellectual power ; and 
yet, if I ascend to the dome of St. Tanks, I see him below me not muel^ 
larger than a crow : if 1 go a little higher in a balloon, 1 lose sight of 
him altogether. Place me on Mars, and I behold this earth, which we 
consider so immense, reduced to the size of a marble ; waft me beyond 
Uranus, and of your entire solar system I can discern only the sun, 
which would twinkle in my night like a common star. I say, therefore, 
that every star, which we see is a sun to worlds of its own ; that those 
worlds arc all inhabited by creatures who live, and die, and pass on from 
one mode of existence to another , and that i^palogy leads me to believe 
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that I livcd^somewhere beyond earth before, as that I shall live out of 
it hereaftu 

When of i fine, char, summei night I look up at the countless hres 
with which the canopy of heaven is Idled, I see them huddled together 
without any regard whatever to harmonious effect, so far as the eye of 
man is concerned Wt have, indeed, classed them into degrees of 
magnitude, and figured them in oui chaits m a thousand fanciful gioup% 
to winch we ha\e given the most absurd nimcs But perfect h trmony 
and beaut} of arrangement the stars must present fiom s mie point ol 
view, which we c mnot it pre s< nt attain We aie at the wrong side of 
the magnificent fibnc to be able to apprcci ite its divine proportions, vnd 
this fact -done shows that wt uc m a st itc of pioguss fiom imbecility to 
perfection If we pei< ei\e dimly now the ^>stem of the universe, the 
period must arrive when \\t sliall gi isp llu whole within oui ken with i 
faculty all but omnipotent 

fins earth has its scenes of hi duty which we can easily appicci ite 
The mountain, towering above the clouds uid covered with tlie snows of 
centunes, is placed for us m contrast with the green valle}, watt red by 
bright streams whose music soothes our err, and peopled by he ids md 
flocks th it furnish us with raiment and food Iheie is no tree tint 
glows that is not calculated by the disposition of its branches lor pictu- 
resque effect The veiy shades of then lenes present in agic cable 
variety, —from the silver of the adi to the lead of the olive At every 
step we take we heboid a flower th it is a world of beauty m itseli , 
— its slender green stem, — its giaceful chalice, — its leaves painted, each 
from a model of its own, m all the hues of tlie i nnbow Upon those 
leaves, 01 in the grass beneath them, or in the an around them, myriads 
of insects are moving in families,- most of them clothed in similar co- 
lours, —from the blaze of the hre-fly to the funeral garb of the beetle 
In the stream a similar diversity of form and colour appeal s , and the 
woods resound with winged creatures who follow the same 1 nv of variety, 
calculated to attract and to please the* eye of man Physically spe iking, 
therefore, we are at home here , th it is to say, all our senses are adapted 
to the position in winch we are placed, so far as our tenestnal existence 
is concerned But the eye of the mind goes infinite 1\ farther than the 
limits to which the body is lestncted We have made for ourselves 
instruments by which we can discern thous mds of other w oriels not 
visible to the unassisted sense, and winch have taught us to kcl that 
oui present habitation is but one of the mansions of intelligent beings 
with which the universe abounds 

It is not then to be wondered at, it we fmd man m all ages, like a bird 
just taken from his native forest, beating bis wings constantly against the 
wires of his cage The objects which we see around us are as nothing 
compared with those which we do not see If the inventor of the 
hydro-oxygen microscope had lived three hundred years ago, he would 
have been indicted and convicted, and perhaps burnt as a sorcerer. We 
who behold the wonders which that instrument discloses to the view, 
nevertheless feel it difficult to believe, when we take up a drop of water 
on the head of a pm, that it is crowded with organized beings, who live 
upon each other, and still find within +hat small compass more nutriment 
than they can consume. What is the eye, then, as a guide to the mind? 
It is but a flickering light #rhich often misrepresents objects, anti which. 
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however useful for general purposes, frequently grow* pale* before the 
fire of the intellect itself That fire is given inoie or less to every m in , 
but at best it breaks out m flashes, like the lightning on the distant hills, 
now rev e iling a glonous prospect for a moment, now consigning it to 
darkness more dense than before Thus, between the bodilj orgm fitted 
onlv for the purposes of this life, and the ethere d spmt adapted for olheft 
stages of c\is cine, v\e peipetually fluctu itc from plain fut to incc lh 
prtliensiblc m>stery 

It is, in tiutli, to this double cli uat tei which rn m susf un% be inng 
m the same persm the developed oigans of i pmshihle unmil md the 
germ ol m mimort il chcruh, th it wc ire t) ti ice ill the supci ^titions 
uul delusions winch li ive pit \ ulid in the world ever smec it has been 
people el by our lacc Om vuv dreams ire cakifiited to cie itc*mcjun v 
btv>ud t lie <m tuns which veil futurity from oui view Pjthagoris and 
PI it r the widest men of then , not e u]\ ]> uel gicit attenti n to those 
msi ms of the night, but presenbed i sWcm ol dt t whieh was biipposcd 
to be conducive to then prophetic power, then e niMStt nc\ md cleai 
nc^s Liu discipline of the Romm mmes w is picse i\ ed, md tlicir 
\ loin tie picntly i used to heroism, Irv me ni^ ot u spices winch t us 
ippt n of the m st ndicul >u de s upturn Lm Indixnsof \merie i 
hi\c i th ms md ])eculi n superstitions, f >i which the \ ui m some rnea- 
suu mdtbtc d t > the 11 mtermmiblc foicsts, md the \ ist s >b udes ovei 
winch tlu y mu sue the n pu) Peihips 1 hi most n Uur d of ill modes 
of divmition, if we m i\ use* the epith t, w is th it winch de lived its in- 
flu nee fiom the stdi Bcfoie mm had been enabled, b\ i senes of 
foitun itc disc )\ c 1 1( s, to penc trite m some device nit the liwshv winch 
the uimcist u H lunud, Ik 1 led it t lie stais is exclusive 1\ c lmcclccl 
with hs own \ >rld, md he holding the sum lumin uit« night after 
night, his assoc iati >ns of hippmess oi misery became connected with 
the it positions md then e-picls 

The mvtic doe iiuus of istrologv were cultn ite d durm^ sever il ecu 
tunes in tlic most emli/nl coimtiics of 1 mope espeeiillv m (iiiin mj, 
vvhe re the> h ive hv no means as yet f dlcn into entire e ontempt h v< n 
m ] ntlmd, I unbelt im acqu tinted with i gentlemen who confident!} 
belli \ts, not th it he cm predict the futmc, but tli it he c m tiulv ulate 
tJie p ist events m the life of i pci son who is f n tlu fust time mtr icbiced 
to lmn, piovided the pirt\ ran state the evict moment of hi birth 
When this moment is iseci tuned, oui modem astiolo^e i icftis to his 
Kphemcncles, m which the using md setting of the pnnegnj constella- 
tions aic marked down, and. In a piocess of calc ulttum which he docs 
not disc lose, he then proceeds to lclatc t he vervpmods when en cum 
stances of a pleasant or disagiec ible nituu occuircd to the inquirer I 
have been present at eome ot the ^e exhibitions of the astrological art, nul 
was obliged to admit, fiom the re 1 nowledgnu nts of the poisons whose 
past histones were thus revealed, that thert was something m the mat- 
ter beyond my comprehension 

It is little more than a century igo since a physician of the classic 
name of Agricola, who lived at Ratisbon, obtained gicit celebrity b} 
certain discoveries which he declued he liul mide as to the multiplica- 
tion of plants and trees He ( ould pi oduce, he said, from a *mall bianch, 
or even from a leaf, sixty large forest-trees in the course of an hour, 
through the sole instrumentality of lire He published several works on 
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the subject* to one of winch — entitled “ Agriculture parfaite, ounouvelle 
D<5couvertc, &c , printed at Amsterdam, m two volumes, m the y eai 1*720 
— the reader may lefer, it he have any fancy for studies of that kind It 
Agricola really exhibited his experiments m the presence of others, he must 
have taken a leal out ot the books of the Indian jugglcis, whose teats m 
the same line aie of the most cxtraordmai y chaiaetei They actually 
sow the si ed of any tree which the spectator e ills lor, in the earth, and 
alter a few cabalistical words are pronounced over it, a inulbeny, a palm, 
or a walnut plant, is seen gradually springing upward, which nevei 
ceases to grow until it becomes a huge tree, with its natural fiuit depend- 
ing from its branches 1 This is not all. The fiuit is plucked and given 
to the spectatoc to eat, and while he is engiged in paitikmg of tlu en- 
chanted dates or walnut^, the blanches ot this miraculous tree au 
crowded wjgli birds of c\eiy kind of plumage, who fill the air with then 
nit lodv A signal is then give n, and the tu c, with its tcatheie 1 inhabitant , 
disappears m an mst mt, lc iving behind it not \ trace ot its existence * 

It an exhibition ot this incomprehensible nature were related to me 
from some old manusenpi of the middle ages, I should at once laugh at 
the wTiter as a person who had bet n deluded by some clumsy contrivance , 
or who had invented the nvriative tor the purpose oi deception Hut 
feats of a snrnlai description arc pel formed m oiu own day m India, 
which have been witnessed by thousands *of oui countivmen the authoi 
of th£ * c Oriental Annual, ’ a gentleman of unqucstion ible \eiauty, me n- 
tions a scene at winch he was pu sent, that mide my blood rim < old 
when first I lead it The operator introduces into the middle of the 
circle a naked little girl, about eight yi ars old, m a wicker basket The 
girl is shown to all the spectators The opeiatoi then enters into a con- 
versation with her which soon assumes an angiv tone , he threatens to 
kill her with a drawn sword, she supplicates foi mercy, and while hci 
piteous cries grow louder and loudu, lie plunges the weapon in her bosom 
two err three times successively The eaith is died with blood, while 
her agonizing groans announce dissolution The spe ctators aie ready to 
fall on the wretch whon^ they believe to he guilty ot so baibarous a 
murder, when the little gill enters the circle from without, dtessed m hci 
usual attire, and as gay as if nothitig whatever had happened to hei f 

A still more extiaordmary feat than this took place in the presence of 
the Emperor Jehangirc, of whose curious Autobiographical Mcnious an 
account is gi\en in the last Numbered the <c Quarteily Review ” The 
performers pioduced a living man, whose head they cut oft m the first 
instance They next divided the limbs from the trunk, and the muti- 
lated lcmams lay on the ground for some time A curtain was then 
extended over the spot, and one ot the pci formers, putting himself under 
the curtain, emerged fiom it ug un in a few minutes, followed by the 
individual who was supposed to have been so completely dissected * 

As these Memoirs happen to be open before me, and are very little 
known, I shall mention two >r time other exhibitions which very much 
astonished the emperor, and (an hardly tail to amuse the reader. I 
shall select from amongst those which have not been noticed n\ the 
u Qliarterly.’ ’ 

u They took a small bag, and having fast shown that it was entirely 
empty, one of them put his hand into the bag, on withdrawing Ins 
hand again, out came two game cicks of the largest size and great 
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beauty, which, immediately assailing each other, fought with such force 
and fury, that their wings emitted sparks of fire at every stroke. This 
continued for the full space of an hour, when they put an end to the 
combat by throwing a sheet over the animals. Again they withdrew the 
sheet, and there appeared a brace of partridges, with the most brilliant 
and beautiful plumage, which immediately began to tune their throats »s 
if there were nothing human present, pecking at worms with the same 
sort of chuckle as they arc heaid to use on the hill-side. The sheet 
was now thrown, as in the other instance, over the partridges, and when 
again withdrawn, instead of those beautiful birds, there appeared two 
frightful black snakes, with flat heads and crimson bellies, which, with 
open mouth and head ereet, and coiled together, attacked each other 
with the greatest fury, and so continued to do, until, as it appeared, 
they became quite exhausted, when they fell asunder. 

“ They made an excavation in the earth in the shape of a tank or 
reservoir, of considerable dimensions, which they requested us to fill 
with water. When this was done, they spread a covering over the 
place, and after a short interval, having removed the cover, the water 
appeared to be one complete sheet of ice, and they desired that some of 
the elephant keepers might he directed to lead the elephants across. 
Accordingly, one of the men set his elephant upon the ice, and the 
animal walked over with as much ease and safety as if it were a plat- 
form of solid rock, remaining for some time on the surface of the frozen 
pond without occasioning the slightest fracture in the ice. As usual, 
the sheet was drawn across the place, and being again removed, every 
vestige of ice, and even moisture of any sort, had completely disappeared. 

<c They produced a blank volume of the purest white paper, which 
was placed in my hands, to show that it ^contained neither figures 
nor any coloured pages whatever, of which I satisfied myself and all 
around. One of the men took the volume in hand, and the first open- 
ing exhibited a page of bright red^ sprinkled with gold, forming a blank 
tablet splendidly elaborate. The next turn presented a leaf of beautiful 
azure, sprinkled in the same manner, and exhibiting on the margins 
numbers of xuen and women in various gttitudes. The juggler then turned 
to another leaf, which appeared of a Chinese colour and fabric, and 
sprinkled in the same manner with gold ; but on it were delineated 
herds of cattle and lions, the latter seizing upon the kine in a manner 
that I never observed in any othei^ paintings. The next leaf exhibited 
was of a beautiful green, similaily pow T dered with gold, on^ which was 
represented, iir lively colours, a garden, with numerous cypresses, roses, 
and other flo^dring shrubs in full bloom ; and in the midst of the garden, 
an elegant pavilion. The next change exhibited a leaf of orange in the 
same manner powdered with gold, on which the painter had delineated 
the representation of a great battle, in which two adverse kings were 
seen engaged in the struggles of a mortal conflict. In short, at every 
turn of the leaf, a different colour, scene, and action was exhibited, such 
aa was indeed most pleasing to behold. But of all the performances, 
this latter of the volume of paper was that which afforded me the great- 
est delight; so many pictures and extraordinary changes having "been 
brought under view, that I must confess my utter inability to do justice 
in the description.” 

In observing upon the extraordinary nature of these performances, the 
June . — vol. xli* no. clxii. 
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emperor puts aside the supposition that they were to be ascribed to a mere 
visual deception. “ They very evidently partake,” he says, <c of some- 
thing beyond the exertion of human energy. I have heard it stated 
that the art has been called the Asmavnian (celestial), and I am in- 
formed that it is also known and practised to a considerable extent in the 
rations of Europe. It may be said, indeed, that there exists in some 
men a peculiar and essential faculty, which enables them to accomplish 
things far beyond the scope of human exertion, such as frequently to 
baffle the utmost subtilty of the understanding to penetrate . 55 

It was the doctrine of the celebrated Paracelsus, the prince of German 
sorcerers, that a spirit derived from some constellation resided in every 
human being, and that he himself owed his power of healing every 
disease to the operations of a spirit of that kind which took up its habi- 
tation in his frame. At one time, this inteiference of heavenly spirits 
in the affairs of men was, I may say, universally believed in England. 
There were numbers of persons who went about affecting to prophesy 
all public and private events, from the communications which they said 
they held with angelic beings, who w aited upon them when duly invoked. 
Among these persons was the well-known Dr. Dee, who left behind 
him a voluminous account of the conference which he and his assistant, 
Edward Kelly, held for several years with about forty spirits, to each of 
whom he assigns a name. Dee was a Welshman, who, after graduating 
at Oxford, travelled for some time abroad, having been employed, as it 
i$ said, in the capacity of a political spy by Queen Elizabeth. lie 
appears to have been an excellent Greek and Latin scholar ; perfectly 
skilled in the philosophy, such as it was, of the age ; an astrologer, a 
geometrician, and a chemist. lie paid great attention to what were then 
called the Mystic or Herrnetical sciences, from Hermes, the great law- 
giver of the ancient Egyptians. Whatever chemical knowledge he pos- 
sessed, he obtained during his investigations in pursuit of the elixir 
which was supposed to be capable of removing every description of 
malady, and of that much-sought-for element which was endowed with 
the power of transmuting the base metals into gold. 

Whenever the doctor and his friend Kelly wished to engage in a con- 
ference with the spirits, a piece' ef solid T crystal was produced which 
Kelly held before his eyes. Tlie doctor uttered an invocation, usually 
in the following form : — 

** Pervirtutem illorum qui irevocant noraen tuum, 

« Hermeli, mitte nobis trefc angelos.** 

“ By the virtues of those who call on thy name, 

Hermeli, send us three angels."' 

It was believed that no person who led a dissipated life had power to 
summon the spirits to earth ; and, therefore, whenever the summons 
was not obeyed, it was imputed to Kelly, who was a notorious debauchee. 
But the superior qualifications of Dee generally succeeded in attracting 
the angels at his call. A golden curtain appeared in the crystal, which, 
upon moving on one side, of its own power, * exhibited the anggte who 
were wanted for the occasion. Kelly usually questioned them, and bath 
the questions and answers were recorded by Dee. They fill a large 
folio volume, which was very carefullj edited by Meric C&saubon, mm c£ 
the celebrated Isaac, and published in London in the year 1659# Of Hee 
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the editor says,— i4 That for divers years he' had been an earnest suitor 
unto God in prayer for wisdom ; that is, as he interprets himself, that he 
might understand the secrets of nature that had not been revealed to 
men hitherto/* And with respect to the crystal, we learn from the 
same authority, that “ it was a stone in which, and out of which, by 
persons that were qualified for it and admitted to the sight of it, wall 
shapes and figures mentioned in every action were seen, and voices 
heard ; the form of it was round, and it seems to have been of a pretty 
bigness ; it seems it was most like unto a crystal, as it is sometimes 
called/* 

Meric adds in a long and elaborate preface, wherein he speaks of 
Dee’s visions as matters admitting of no sort of doubt, that the Doctor 
received his stone, which he sometimes calls his Shew-stone/frori heaven ; 
and that there was a gentleman in Nuremberg who was possessed of a 
crystal in which he discovered anything past or future which it con- 
cerned him to know. Indeed, these supposed magical stones were so 
common at the time he wrote, that every seer possessed one. 

Kelly professed to have found out the philosopher’s stone, and even 
to have proved its efficacy bv converting some lead into gold. Never- 
theless, wc find him, on one occasion, addressing this modest request to 
the spirit Madimi, who was one of Dee’s most frequent visiters : — 

“ E. K. Madimi, will you lend me a hundred pounds for a fortnight ? 

<c Madimi. I have swept all my money out of doors. 

C€ A (Dee). As for money, we shall have that which is necessary 
when God seeth time/* 

I fancy that the reader will be satisfied with one other specimen of 
these conferences, which are said to have commenced about the year 
1583 :— 

“ Carma. gela Barman * 

“ A. I beseech you, what is that to say ? 

“ Madimi . Yeni ex illo Barmo. 

“ E . K. Felt and saw a spiritual creature get out of his right thigh. 

4£ Mad . Where are thy fourteen companions ? 

iC Bar . They dwell here. 

<c A. [He that was come out seemed a great handsome man, with a 
satchel of a dog’s skin by his side, and a cap on his head.] 

44 A. Oh! the hand of the Highest hath wrought this. 

H Mad . Venite, Tenebrse, fagite spiritu meo. 

a E. K. Here appear fourteen of divers evil-favoured ^hapes: some 
like monkeys, some like dogs, some very hairy monstrous men. They 
seemed to scratch each other by the face. These seem to go about 
Madimi, and say, c Gil do prayma kurrs hefcch / 

* A, What is that to say ? 

’ * c Mad. Volumus his in nostris habitarc. 

** A. Quae sunt ilia vestra? 

' * M. K. One of them said, e Habemus hominem istum domicilium 

ttti&tmwv/ 

Mad. The vengeance of God is a two-edged sword, and cutteththe 
fe&et lions wicked ones in pieces. The hand of the Lord is a strong oak 
«^#hen it feBeth it cutteth in sunder many bushes. The light of his 
expell darknesse, and the sweetness of his mouth keepeth from con- 
sumption. Blessed are those whom he favowreth, and great is their 

o 2 
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reward* Because you came hither without license, and seek to over- 
throw the liberty of God his Testament, and the light wherewith he 
stretcheth unto the end, and for because you are accursed, it is said, I 
will not suffer mine to be overthrown with temptation ; though he were 
led away,* behold I bring back again. Depart unto the last cry. Rest 
with the prisoners of darknesse there is none. Amen, go you thither. 
Et signabo vos ad finem. 

** E. K. He sealed them all in the forehead : the fourteen and their 
principal, their sealing was as if they were branded. They sunk all 
fifteen downwards through the tloore of the chamber; and there came 
a thing like a wind, and pluckt them by the feet away. 

<c E. K \ Methinketh I am lighter than I was ; and I seem to be 
empty, and to be returned from a great amasiz ; for this fortnight 1 do 
not well remember what I have done or said. 

“ Mad . Thou art eased of a great burden. Love God; love thy 
friends ; love thy wife. 

“ E. K. Now cometh one with a red crosse in his hand and leadeth 
her away, and so they vanished. We prayed the psalm of thanksgiving : 
fourteen of Roftensis for E. K. his deliverance from Barma and his four- 
teen companions. Amen. 5 * 

If any part of the language used in this conference be unintelligible 
to the reader, I must refer him to the disciples of Mr. Irving for an 
interpretation of it. It is an old, and I believe a perfectly true adage, 
that there is nothing new under the sun. Here, in the visions of Dr. 
Dee, we have the prototype, not only of th£ <c unknown tongues, 55 but 
even of the style of address, and often the very subjects and phraseo- 
logy, which are heard frofn those tohoare initiated in the Irving mysteries. 
I am strongly disposed to suspect that the Cardales and the Stewarts, who 
were the originators of this modern delusion, are better acquainted with 
Dr. Dee’s visions than perhaps they would like to acknowledge. In fact, 
their whole system is a plagiarism from this volume, in which the reader 
will find between fifty and a hundred pages entirely filled with a strange 
jargon arranged in the form of a dictionary, but not interpreted. 

William Lilly, the famous astrologer, who has given us a curious ac- 
count of his own life, has n^ted another peculiarity of the angels of his 
time, which the Irvingites h&ve also copied. ** It is very rare, 55 he ob- 
serves, C4 yea, even in our days, for any operator pr mantis to have the 
angels speak articulately ; when they do * speak, it is like the Irish , very 
much in the throat He adds that jhe had read over “ Dee’s Confe- 
rences,” and had perceived in them mafiy weaknesses in the management 
of that species of Mosaical learning ; and that the reason why Dee did 
not receive plainer answers from his ^spiritual assistants was because 
Kelly became so vicious, that they with great reluctance yielded obe- 
dience to his call. “ I could, however,” says Lilly, 44 give other reasons, 
but they a re not for paper ! ” 

Lilly speaks very highly of the speculative powers of one Sarah Steel- 
horn, who was speculatrix to Arthur Gauntlett , u a lewd fellowwho p&fr" 
fessed physic about Gray’s Inn-lane. 55 Sarah often told the astrologer 
that the angels followed her for many years through every room of the 
house in which she lived, until she got quite tired of their presetted 
Her invocation was in this form : — 

44 Oh ye good angels, only and only I ” 
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That of Ellen Evans, another famous speculatrix of the day, was as 
follows : — 

“ O Micol, O tu Micol, regina pigmeorura veni ! " 

He does not describe the crystals which were used by these ladies ; 
but he says that Mr. Gilbert Vakering’s beryl was of the size of a lai^je 
orange, set in silver, a cross oil the top and another in the handle, and 
that on its surface were engraved the names of the angels Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel. 

When a person possessed of a proper crystal was requested to show 
Queen Mab, he proceeded with the applicant to a hurst wood, that is to 
say, a pleasant upland, not too thickly planted with trees to prevent 
them from being ornamental. The Queen was here invoked Recording 
to a form commonly used by the speculator, and if his prayer were 
heard, a gentle murmuring zephyr indicated a favourable answer. The 
breeze then became more audible, and speedily increased to a whirlwind, 
after which the air became suddenly calm, and the Queen appeared a 
figure of light, surrounded by a dazzling glory. If duly commanded, 
her Majesty and her companions taught a master of the art of invoca- 
tion anything he desired. They loved the southern sides of hills, and 
the green slopes of mountains, and shady groves. They were very par- 
ticular as to the persons on whom they conferred their favours, requiring 
great neatness and cleanliness of appaiel, a temperate diet, and a life of 
strict honour and piety. 

I have seen a copy of a regular contract, which was entered into 
between John Ellis, a well-known magician in his time, and u a very 
discreet’* person named George Parsons, at Westminster, in the year 
1696, whereby the said John bound himself in the most solemn manner 
to show the said George “ whatever he desires of magick, and to pro- 
cure and to help him to my spirit Delandibu$ % for himselfe to performe 
all magicall operations whatsoever,” for a stated period. The objects 
which George desired chiefly to attain were not very considerable. He 
merely wished to know how he should be enabled to cure all sorts of 
diseases in seven days by the philosopher's stone, or any other equally 
convenient means ; by what process he might himself construct the said 
stone, and transmute lead into gold or silver ; how he could find out 
the true longitude at sea or elsewhere, and make salt water fresh and fit 
for use ; how he might learn .Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in one month ; 
how he might at any time and place, when he had occasion for it, have 
a hundred pounds of gold or silver brought to him by a spirit specially 
appointed to attend him for that purpose ; how he might understand 
all the arts exercised by the angelical nature of man, and obtain a per- 
fect knowledge of all created beings ; and finally, by what means he 
could enlist in his service a guardian angel, who would watch over him 
constantly, and preserve him from every species of misfortune. 

ItisveTy well known that Lord Bothwell, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
Other persons of distinction, used to visit Dr. Evans, who lived in Gun- 
poyder-alley. Shoe-lane, and was believed to possess the power of as- 
sembling spirits whenever he pleased. “ He was,” says Lilly, 46 the 
most saturnine person my eyes ever beheld, either before I practised or 
since j of a middle stature, broad forehead, beetle-browed, thick shouL 
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ders, flat-nosed, full lips, down-looked, "black curling stiff hair, splay* 
footed, much addicted to debauchery, abusive, quarrelsome, and seldom 
without a black eye,” On one occasion when the individuals above 
named went to see him, for the purpose of conversing with his familiar 
spirits, he was suddenly borne off at the very' commencement of his in- 
captation to Battersea Fields, where he strayed about for a whole night, 
until at length, by frequent inquiry, he found his way back to Shoe-lane. 

Evans was celebrated for restoring things that were lost, or detained 
from the legitimate owner by cunning or force. It happened that a 
young lady in Staffordshire married a wealthy old gentleman, who set- 
tled an estate upon her, which was vested in a trustee for her use. When 
she became in due time a widow, the trustee refused to give up the title- 
deeds, antt Evans was applied to for the purpose of abstracting them by 
the agency of his daik ministers. He accordingly spent a whole fort- 
night in temperance and prayer to his angel Salmon , and at the end of 
that period he waited on the lady with her title-deeds. The unworthy 
trustee was prettily punished for his misconduct, for the wing of his 
house, in which the deeds in question were kept, was blown down by a 
supernatural storm, and all his own papers were torn in pieces, and 
scattered in the air ! 


THE LATE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OP LORDS. 

If it be true, as we firmly believe it to be, that in the principles and 
well-regulated practice of representation lies the foundation of the free- 
dom and the power of this nation, it is not, we apprehend, less true 
that from the second estate of the realm — the legislative body of the 
aristocracy — are derived the balance and steadiness which have so long 
kept that freedom, and that power, in their stable, dignified, and lofty 
position. It were a very easy thing, if it were needful, to cite great and 
grave authority in support of the theory that a House of Lords is neces- 
sary alike for the sustainment and the restraint of the monarchy ; but 
we go further than this, and hold such an authority, so long as it pre- 
serves its distinct and elevated character, to be eminently useful in the 
preservation of general liberty. In ths mighty political machine, it 
regulates, restrains, and equally distributes the energies derived from the 
representative system. It is what the fly-wheel is to the steam-engine, 
the regulator of its power, and the guardian of its safety. “ The nobi- 
lity,” says Judge Blackstone, “are the pillars which are reared from 
among the people, more immediately to support the throne ; and if that 
falls, they must also be buried under its ruins. ” This is very good, and 
well expressed ; but the learned commentator might with truth have gone 
yet farther, and described these “ pillars ” as the rallying and sustaining 
points where calm reason and established principles cling fast, whfcn 
the t&rrent of popular excitement arises and would, but for these helps, 
hurry them to destruction in its rushing course. 

In ascribing such great utility to th^ political effect of the House of 
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Peers, we believe we have stated no more than experience teaches ; and 
if this be true, it does not much matter whether we can or cannot prove 
that there is in the constitution of that assembly a security, or a great pro- 
bability of more wisdom, knowledge, refinement, and steadiness, than the 
Lower House will be likely to affqrd. This cannot be necessary to esta- 
blish a result, which observation of the fact itself has established already ; 
but if we be led by circumstances to foresee, or to dread a falling a^ay 
of this wholesome influence, then we must, in order to examine the 
cause of the decline, endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
cause which has hitherto maintained the authority of a body of legis- 
lators not elected by the people themselves, and that too at a period 
when the popular reverence for titles of distinction — the superstition of 
politics — is so weakened as to be of almost no account in the estimate 
of influence. 

It has often been objected to the theory of the tri-partite authority in 
the British constitution, that it involves almost the certainty of collision 
and consequent derangement, or of a predominating influence of one of 
the powers over the other two — in other words, that either the indepen- 
dence of the separate powers must be lost, or the working of the whole 
be impeded. This objection has much plausibility, and wc may well 
admire that, in the practice of the constitution, so few instances have 
appeared of the difficulty which it contemplates. There are two ways 
of accounting for this — first, that there has been, inyencral, a sympathy 
between the Houses of Parliament, arising, not only out of the commu- 
nity of interests, but the close connexion, in very numerous instances, of 
the individual members of both houses. Most of the peers have had rela- 
tives in the Lower House, or friends who had been assisted to their seats 
by the influence of these peers ; so that, except on verj extraordinary 
occasions, there was little danger of a conflict of opinion. Secondly, 
and in our opinion much more effective in preserving the influence of 
the Lords, has been the respect in which the people themselves have 
held that House, in consequence of the manner in which their Lordships 
have been accustomed to treat the business which came before them. 
We need not analyze the source of the Superior dignity, and greater 
deliberateness, with which their Lordships examined the affairs which 
were brought under their consideration. Whether the education of those 
born to the peerage, or the elevation of the most eminent commoners in 
the kingdom to that high station, or the sense of independence of 
popular opinion, and of their own high character to be preserved by their 
own conduct — whether any, or hU of these, had the effect af giving their 
deliberations the grace and dignified character which certainly was gene- 
rally attributable to them, is not the present question ; but it is, we believe, 
indubitable, that to this character they have owed the popular respect 
Which, more than anything else, ensured their influence — that in- 
fluence which we have affirmed to be so important and so beneficial in 
the state. 

It may not be amiss, in looking at this fact, to borrow an illustration 
pf our argument from the glowing pages of Burke, who never fails to 
throw a blaze of splendid light upon every subject he touches. Speak- 
ing of the things which lead to reverence for our institutions, he says, — 
f ‘ Always acting as if in the presence of canonized forefathers, the spirit 
of freedom, leading in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with an 
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awful gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of 
habitual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to, and disgracing those who are the first acquirers of 
any distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom. 
It carries an imposing and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and 
illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has 
it# gallery of portraits, its monumental inscriptions, its records, evidences, 
and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institutions on the principle 
upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men — on account of 
their age, and on account of those from whom they are descended. All 
your sophisters cannot produce anything better adapted to preserve a 
rational and manly freedom, than the course that we have pui sued, who 
have chosen our nature rather than our speculations, our breasts rather 
than our inventions, for the great conservatories and magazines of our 
rights and privileges.” 

Here we have all the light that can be required upon the quality and 
the reason of the popular respect for the House of Lords ; a respect 
which, in spite of the cavilling of those who would ride rough-shod 
over nature with the hoofs of their coarse philosophy — in spite of mere 
naked reasoning, which might be disposed to claim supremacy for the 
decision of those whom we ourselves have chosen to decide — has still 
preserved the authority of that House, and enabled it to maintain with- 
out a murmur its power to stay the rapid course of the (ostensibly) more 
popular branch of the legislature. 

We have now established, or at least distinctly laid down, our two 
preliminary positions, namely, that the constitutional pow T c*r of the 
House of Lords has been hitherto of the highest importance and useful- 
ness to the British people, and that this constitutional power has been 
chiefly sustained by the respect of the people for the mode and manner 
in which it has been exercised. And tfiis brings us to the subject-mat- 
ter which it is our intention — not fully*to discuss, for that would be a 
business of great length and labour — but to notice, in such a way as we 
trust may he useful in suggesting trains of reflection to others. 

Of late wc have observed — noton occasions few and far between, but 
frequently — such a change in the character rof the discussions in the 
House of Lords, as must, if continued, end in a complete loss of that 
public respect which heretofore the House h&s maintained. In the dis- 
cussions to which we allude, the dignified obedience to the rules of order 
which hitherto has marked that House, the proud submission to the 
restraints of ^habitual courtesy, the calm government of passion, the un- 
ruffled patience, which examined even the most exciting topics without 
forgetting itself in an intemperate word**— all these have disappeared, and 
in their place we have beheld banter and ridicule, when the gravest 
matters were under discussion — unseemly heat and violence in argument, 
and sometimes such a clamour, and loss of self-respect, as is seldom wit- 
nessed in any more dignified scene of controversy than that at the Old 
Bailey, when inferior counsel, adapting their manner to the taste of their 
clients, endeavour to brawl themselves into profitable reputation. If 
discussions of this discreditable nature continue in the upper House of 
Parliament, its character as a superior deliberative assembly will he 
lost — it will be considered to have more than the faults of the House of 
Commons, without the accountability to constituents which is a checfc 
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on that assembly, or the temporary character, which, with respect to the 
lower House, gives frequent opportunity for amendment -r-it will smk 
in public esteem, and the inevitable consequence of that will be, if long 
continued, that its power and usefulness will be at an end. 

It is especially a matter of regret, that the chief mover in these scenes 
of novel indecorum m the House of Lords is the very man who ought, 
by his presiding care, to prevent them from t iking place The Lflrd 
Chancellor himself is the man who, cariymg his fiery habits of debate, 
and lus love ot victory m discussion (without consideration of the dig- 
nity of the means he uses) into the House of Lords, has done so much, 
and threatens to do so much more, to altex its cliaractei — to make it a 
theatre of popular debate, with more than the usual license of such de- 
bate, instead of sustaining its character as a place of grave deliberation 
The Noble and Learned Lord has done more than this, — fie h&s set an 
example of contempt for the Peers mound him, and the general tone 
and manner of their piocecdmgs, which the coarse multitude (not of 
the simple common people, but the vain smatterers m politics) will be 
most ready to lollow The Lord Chancellor, in his careless di termina- 
tion to distinguish himself, according to the peculiar manner m which 
his talents enable him to do so most easily, seems utterly to disregard the 
injury he may do to the character of the assembly to which he now be- 
longs The weapons winch the Lord Chancellor can use with such re- 
m irkiblc power and eflect are unseemly in the House of Lords, but 
wh it cares he for that lie desires to astound the House, and to fix 
the attention of the public by the exhibition of his *kill and power in 
sircasm and invective, aiid though few tilings could be more derogatory 
to the House than such an exhibition, yet lie will rather make the House 
and the country undeigo that penalty, than refrain from this method of 
victory and displ iv \\ e might point to other members of the House, 
too, of different polities, whose rash notions and boisterous maimer show 
but little sense of that dignity and propriety which should be ever before 
them, but from the'-e little harm would be likely to arise, if the au- 
thority upon the woolsack* were exercised according to the former spirit 
of the House of Loids As it is, however, any Peer who errs upon the 
side of \iolence, is apt indeed to find an antagonist upon the woolsack, 
well plcast d to enter the lists with him, and to encounter roars of pas- 
sion with roars ot laughter; but he will not meet that dignified correc- 
tion and graie rebuke which would restore the House to its proper tone 
of debate, and re-assert the dignity of its proceedings 

Let it not be supposed that we state these things m any spirit of party 
hostility to Loid Brougham We entertain no such hostility We 
know and can well appreciate lus gieat abilities — his astuteness, his 
readiness, his general knowledge, his wit, and his energy in business and 
m eloquence, all these we acknowledge, but we are not therefore to 
shut our eyes to the consequences of his method ot acting in tht House 
of Lords — we are not to be bbnd to the fact, that m the exercise ot his 
own power, he is sapping the foundation of the power of the House of 


♦ We are aware that the Lord Chancellor has not, according to the theory of 
privilege, arty powet m the House of Loids analogous to that of the Speaker m 
tlie House of Commons , but m practice he has been the superintendent and mod** 
ntfvr in the debates of the Peers, 
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Peers, and bringing down in the* estimation of the people the character 
of that high and noble assembly. There is a proper sphere for such 
abilities as those for which Lord Brougham is so distinguished, and in 
that sphere we should regard him with pride, as an honour to our coun- 
try ; but we look for something very different in the House of Lords, 
where, if anywhere, we must find the corrective balance to that sort of 
influence which abilities of the quality of Lord Brougham’s are sure to 
have. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that we make too much of this matter, 
and ascribe a general character to the debates of the Lords which is 
warranted only by rare instances. We wish this could be made good by 
reference to the facts, but it cannot. We do not speak of what took 
place during t the time of geneial excitement, when the Reform Bill agita- 
tion spread everywhere, and peer and peasant were alike wrought upon 
by fears or hopes into that fever of the mind which might well palliate 
some departure from ordinary strictness. But now, when that crisis is 
past, and people begin soberly to calculate its effects, and to take pre- 
cautions against some of the things which in their former haste they did 
all they could to encoiuage, — now, when calmer reason has resumed its 
sway, we do not find that the House of Lords is more exempt from tur- 
bulent or unbecoming debate, than it was during the universal disturb- 
ance of the settled habits of the nation. Within a month from the date 
at which we write, several examples have been afforded which it is some- 
what painful to recur to ; but, as it is necessary to point out as distinctly 
as possible the evil against which we desire to warn those whom it con- 
cerns, we shall be excused for briefly noticing them. 

On the 22d of April, his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Peers, from a large body of the mem- 
bers of the Senate of Cambridge University', praying that a petition from 
a much smaller number of the members of the Senate, desiring the abo- 
lition of all tests of religion as a preliminary to obtaining degrees in 
the University, might not prevail with their Lordships. Earl Grey, who 
had presented the former petition, replied to the speech of the Duke of 
Gloucester, in an address which, if Hot convincing, was certainly not 
unbecoming; but when it came tb the turn of the Lord Chancellor to 
speak, it seemed as though he was anxious .tp throw scorn upon the 
solemn obligations and supposed responsibilities of his station. He 
boasts, in this speech, of his Church pafrppage, as if but to show how 
lightly he regarded it. He desires to jfhpw tne inconsistency of refusing 
University degrees to those who are not of the Established Church, when 
privileges of much greater importance as regards the Church itself may 
d 6 given to those who are not of the Establishment. And what is the 
example he cites of this latter? Why, his own ! lie — the Lord Chan- 
cellor — the keeper of the conscience of the King, who is the temporal 
head of the Church, sarcastically vaunts of the loose ties by which he is 
bound to the Church Establishment. “ By the present law,” he ex- 
claims, a man may be Lord Chancellor of England — may exercise the 
momentous and varied trusts reposed in him, and still not be of the 
Establishment. I, in my own proper person, can show the absurdity 
of such a course of argument as that which has been pursued. No head 
of any college — no three colleges possess half the ecclesiastical patronage 
which I have the disposal of. I have from eight hundred to nine hun* 
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dred livings in my gift, and eighteen to twenty stalls in cathedrals ; still 
I am not bound to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. I afn not called 
upon. No text, sacramental or subscriptory, was demanded before or 
after my admission into office. After this, to yield to weak and foolish 
fears , — to be frightened because half-a-dozen Fellows might vote away 
in their colleges a few livings, is, indeed, to be straining at a gnat, after 
having swallowed a camel.” 

This is a sample of the method by which such a man as Lord 
Brougham can make his own high office appear absurd and anomalous 
for the sake of confuting an antagonist. But let us proceed. — The 
Bishop of London made an excellent speech, setting forth, from his own 
observation, the ill consequences which, in his opinion, would flow from 
acceding to the petition which the Duke of Gloucester opposed. The 
Bishop of Exeter, after paying a high compliment to the speech of the 
Bishop of London, referred to the practice of requiring subscription to 
the Thirtv-nine Articles before admission to Oxford University, which 
practice the Lord Chancellor had called a solemn mockery — he con- 
tended that it was not so, for it was not pretended that those who sub- 
scribed the articles at that time entered into a critical examination of 
them — it was merely understood that they thereby acknowledged they 
belonged to the Church, of which the Thirty-nine Articles formed the 
profession of faith. No sooner had the Bishop concluded, than up rose 
the Chancellor, who by that time had lost all restraint which a sense of 
propriety ought to have maintained. He said such a method of ascer- 
taining conformity to the Church was the clumpiest method ever struck 
out by human brain. A man said that he only meant one thing, while 
he subscribed to thirty-nine. I can only view such a plan,” continued 
the Lord Chancellor, rising in passion as he spoke, — u I can view 
such a plan only as a cloak to hypocrisy — a mere trap for tender con- 
sciences, and only suited to the uses of hypocrites and jesuits.” Can we 
wonder that the House was put into confusion by the application of such 
language as this, on the part of the Lord Chancellor, to the explanation 
which one of the Bench of Bishops had just given? The Marquis of 
Salisbury rose to order, but the raging Chancellor, instead of being re- 
called to a sense of shame for his intemperateness, rushed, like a baited 
bull, upon his new antagonist. Having imputed Jesuitism and hypocrisy 
to the conduct which the Bishop of Exeter defended, he now launched 
forth imputations of stupidity, against the Marquis of Salisbury. “ Be- 
fore noble Lords rose to order,” he said, “ they should condescend to 
catch some glimpse — some faint glimmer of the meaning o? those whom 
they interrupted /* 5 Another scene of confusion occurred, and in the 
tnidst of it the Duke of Richmond moved an adjournment, of which the 
Lord Chancellor took advantage, when putting the question, to tell their 
Lordships that it was then in his power to inflict a new argument upon 
them, if to him it seemed fit so to do. He then alluded to a practice as 
to speech-making u in explanation ,' 5 which he said was the common 
course of the Duke of Wellington. The Duke denied it — the Lord 
Chancellor retorted, that it did not follow as a matter of course, that be- 
cause a person denied having done a thing, he did not in point of fact do 
It. At length this rude commotion ended, with a jest from the promoter 
bf it ; — he said, if the Marquis of Londonderry wished to excite a quarrel 
between the two Chancellors (meaning himself and the Duke of Wei- 
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lington, lately elected Chancellor of Oxford), the attempt would be a 
failure. 

We need not waste commentary in showing how improper all this is 
in the House of Lords, the supreme court of the kingdom. There 
can be no gra\e deliberation in companionship with such behaviour 
as this. 

‘We find that the limits we have prescribed to this article will not 
allow of even such cursory notice of the particulars of other scenes as 
we have given to that of the 21st of April; we must content ourselves, 
therefore, with little more than a bare reference to other examples. On 
the 28th of April, when the Warwick Borough Bill was brought for- 
ward, Lord Wynford moved that the course which had been pursued in 
all similar c^ses should be pursued in that — namely, to examine wit- 
nesses at r the bar of the House, so that their Lordships might be assured 
of the facts alleged, before they proceeded to enact what was, in effect, 
a bill of pains and penalties. The Earl of Durham, another peer who 
seems to think himself so much above the rules of decorum as to be at 
liberty to descend beneath them, charged Lord Wynford with not really 
intending what he said he intended by the proposed examination of wit- 
nesses ; the object of the Noble Baron’s motion was, he said, to defeat 
the Bill altogether, by means of a parliamentary ruse de guerre . The 
Earl of Durham then proceeded to advert to an allusion respecting the 
going down of the House in public estimation, and told the House that 
if this were so, the best course they could pursue was that of yielding 
to the House of Commons, and accepting their judgment without further 
examination ! This remarkable specimen of combined courtesy and 
independence in the House of Peers must, of course, have its effect upon 
the public ; and what the nature of ^hat effect will be we need not stop 
to point out. 

On the l^t of May, Lord Ellenborough gav^ notice of a motion for 
papers relating to the proceedings of the Board of Control. We refer 
to the Lord Chancellor’s answers on this occasion for examples of hasty 
snappishness which is at all times, and in all places, unbecoming in a 
Minister, and in the House of Lords is a novelty which goes, with the 
rest, to lower its character. 

On the 5th of May, upon the occasion of the presentation of a peti- 
tion by the Earl of Wicklow for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
the Lord Chancellor delivered a discourse, professing, indeed, great reve- 
rence for the Sabbath, but treating t^e Jeeling of anxious uneasiness 
regarding its> loose observance rather a matter of joke than a thing 
for serious attention. <c As for lawyers,” he said, “ they were obliged, 
particularly on circuit, to attend to their business on Sundays, or leave 
their clients without justice. lie recollected an anecdote of the father 
of the present Vice-Chancellor, who was about to attend a consul- 
tation on Sunday. He was asked by some one, of some sex or another^ 
why he should attend to the business of litigation upon the Sabbath? 
His answer was, that one of his asses had fallen into a pit, and, in 
obedience to scriptural injunction , he was going to try if he could pull 
him cmt.” Now we do not mean to say there is anything heinous in 
this story, which made noble Lords laugh ; it would have been all ve*y 
well at another time and place ; but when a Lord Chancellor makes A 
speech about the observance of the Sabbath in the House of Lords, such 
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a manner of treating the subject is unbecoming, and injurious to the 
character of the House. The Bishop of London, as soon as the Lord 
Chancellor had done, said he regretted very much that the conversation 
about the Sabbath had taken place. We wish it had appeared by the 
Chancellor’s speeches in reference to this subject since, that he had 
taken this just rebuke as he ought. % 

On the 7th of May the House of Lords assembled, and, although im- 
portant business was fixed for that day, the Peers remained in the 
ridiculous position of being unable to proceed, m consequence of the 
absence of the Loid Chancellor , the cause of which, or its probable 
duration, no one could tell, as he had sent no excuse or explanation. 
At length the House adjourned, leaving the business untouched , and 
next day it turned out that the Lord Chancellor had been^askid out to 
dinner 1 

On the 12th of May we find the Lord Chancellor in Ins place m the 
House expatiating upon the high honour conferred upon him by some 
forty thousand people, who had confided to Ins charge a petition to the 
House to 44 take measures to dissolve the unjust, unscnptural, and 
injurious union of Church and State ” A strange soit of honour truly 
for the Lord Chancellor of England, and one of which the acknowledg- 
ment by that high functionary was jet more strange 1 It is tine that 
Lord Brougham, with great abdit\ and emphasis, disclaimed all sym- 
pathy of feeling with the petitioners m respect of these requuements , 
but still he presented their petition, and said he felt particularly 
honoured m having that task confided to him This is a new spectacle 
in the House of Lords,— a stretch of liberality winch certainly no 
former Chancellor would have ventured upon ; — whethei it does not 
tend to loosen and derange all settled notions of what is becoming in 
the station of Chairman of their Lordships’ House, we lea\e the reader 
to judge 

The last serne to which we shall at present lefer, is that of the 15th 
of May, when Lord Wynford moved the second reading of his Bill foi 
the better observance of the Sabbath. Upon this occasion, Lord 
Brougham appeared to be in a particularly gay humour for a Lord Chan- 
cellor* — his method of opposition to a measuie which involved conside- 
rations of so solemn an import was veiy characteristic, and he suc- 
ceeded, as fully as it that had been the end and aim of all he said and 
did, m producing a state of confusion and uritation, of alternate jesting, 
and reproach, highly unbecoming the House of Lords Ile^ began with 
an apparently giave inquiry of Lord Wynford, whether he was leally 
serious m proceeding fuithcr with Ins Sabbath Bill. This first joke pro- 
duced a laugh, and fired by his success, the Lord Chancellor went on in 
the same vein, in his speech upon the Bill. An important part of the 
Bill was that which was dncctcd to the prevention of drunkenness upon 
the Sabbath day , and here the Lord Chancellor, as if inspned by his 
theme, became paiticularly jocose. He developed the hidden things of 
this interesting subject ; he showed that one man might tipple off his 
two bottles, with less effect upon his head, than another would feel from 
two glasses. He talked of empannelhng junes, not of matrons, &s he 
facetiously observed, but of waiters, to decide upon cases of drunkenness. 
But Lord Wynford was not of opinion that a measure with so important 
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an object in view ought to be thus treated. He complained that the Lord 
Chancellor had grossly misrepresented the Bill before the House, and had 
endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the whole subject to which it referred. 
The Lord Chancellor denied that he had misrepresented the Bill ; and 
Lord Plunkett, coming to his aid, must needs follow the example set from 
the Woolsack, and endeavoured to raise a laugh upon so jocund a sub- 
ject as that before the House. His Lordship’s mirth was, indeed, rather 
of the heaviest, and, like his explanation in the Deanery of Down affair, 
something obscure. He talked about making love on a Sunday — and 
the legal effect of promises of marriage made on that day, under the 
provisions of Lord Wynford’s Bill. He then had a sneer at Lord 
Wynford, supposing that Noble Lord “ should intend again to enter iuto 
the* blessed state of matrimony the good feeling of which may be 
appreciated from the circumstances of Lord Plunkett having himself 
become, not long ago, a widower, and being, to all appearance, an older 
man than Lord Wynford. The debate having gone on in this gentle- 
manly manner, the Earl of Wicklow rose, and expressed in very em- 
phatic terms the disgust which he felt at the levity with which such a 
subject had been treated. He contended that the Lord Chancellor had 
totally misrepresented the Bill in the long string of witticisms in which 
he had indulged. The Lord Chancellor said, 44 the speech of the Earl 
of Wicklow was a most extraordinary and uncalled-for misrepresenta- 
tion ; yet he did not attribute it to udlfulness on the part of the Noble 
Earl, but to the fact that the Noble Earl did not understand either the 
scope, drift, or course of his argument,” The reply of the Earl of Wick- 
low to this courtesy w r e transcribe, as a good specimen of that dignity 
and forbearance which have hitherto obtained public respect for the 
House, and the absence of which on many recent occasions may lead, 
as we greatly fear, to the total falling aWay of that respect. 44 The noble 
and learned Lord,” said the Earl of Wicklow, 44 with his usual attach- 
ment to the introduction of reform into this House, has favoured it with 
no less than three speeches. He has stated that I have misrepresented 
him, not wilfully, but through misconception. I shall say nothing in 
answer to that ; and as the Noble* Lord fras solemnly stated that he did 
not intend to treat the Bill with, levity, I have, of course, not a word to 
say in contradiction.” 

The reader will, we trust, sympathise with otlr feelings upon this sub- 
ject, when we say that more in sorrow than in an^er we have dwelt upon 
these scenes in the House of Lords. We have no^desire, in what we have 
said, to excite indignation against any^iudividual on account of the politi- 
cal party to which he may be considered to belong ; nor, indeed, is indig- 
nation, upon any ground, the sentiment we should wish to inspire by 
calling attention to a matter of such grave importance. Deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the value of the House of Lords, such as it ha* 
been in times past, to the whole body of the people, — considering that 
the soberness, dignity, constancy, and unimpaired freedom of the nation 
are greatly owing to the share this branch of the Parliament has had in 
making good laws, and in preventing bad laws from being made,— »be* 
lieving that the mode and style of its proceedings have furnished a great 
and high example of order and propriety to the whole kingdom, — finally* 
ladling well assured that our progress in 44 manners, virtue, freedom. 
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power*” has been greatly assisted by the superintendence and example 
of the Peers in Parliament assembled — v e have conteraplaled, and we 
do contemplate, with deep and anxious regret, events which may take 
from that House its dignity, its respect, and its usefulness Therefore 
it is, that, albeit with sympathetic shame, we have compelled ourselves 
to dwell upon the late scenes m the House of Parliament, which it vv^re 
a thousand times more agreeable to forget, if we could, and if there 
were 100m to hope that hv throwing oblivion over the past, we should 
have done with the contemplation of occurrences so disgraceful. At 
present, however, it would be vain to indulge m such a hope — it is 
only by the strongly expressed feeling of the public against such im- 
proper exhibitions of levity or violence, that the needful “ reform ” will 
be effected m the House of Lords, and the uniformity of* dijfjnty and 
decorum in its proceedings be restored With this view, the foregoing 
article has been written , and we trust we shall not have fruitlessly 
laboured to stimulate the public mind on a subject of so much practical 
importance 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF THE LATE SIR THOMAS 

LAWRENCE. 

It has been maintained by a few persons, that the life of a painter 
can be written only b} a painter If the opinion were well founded, its 
principle would of necessity extend to all men whose lives are worth 
writing The sculptor, the engraver, the architect, the general, admiral, 
statesman, king, and poet, would each require one of his own \ocation 
or craft to be his biographer The fallacy of the opinion, however, is 
amply proved by experience, and of the tew lives of great painters, which 
have been written by painters, none possess any superlative excellence, 
and their merits aie to be tiaced, as in the case of Vasan, to mental 
qualities, distinct from talents m their profession * 

Those paifiters whjo have written the lives of their professional 
brethren have generally been assisted, to a very large extent* by literary 
persons who were ignorant of the mechanism, and insensible to the 
details, of art , and the) h we never hesitated to be the biographers of 
sculptors and architects, although the science of architecture implies, 
what a painter, as a painter, can know' nothing of — mathematics, mixed 
and pure 

But painters have been too shrewd and sensible to adopt any such 
opfnrton Sir Joshua Rejnolds’ warmest desire was, that Edmund Burke 
taimld be his biographer , and, on the failure of that hope, Malone was 
Ctt&eetecl for the task, though the Royal Academy, at that period, con- 


* Jfc was satirically remarked by a great poet, that the only part of the life of a 
that could be interesting, must he that which has no relation to painting. 
r asan, Cellini* and a few others, i\ould almost justify the satire 
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tamed men^of unquestionable literary attainments.* The caustic and 
acute Fuseli left the writing of his life to a literary friend, and North- 
cote’s wish was that Hazlitt should have been his biographer. Painting 
is a sublime art, and requires a life devoted to its study, to the exclusion 
of literature and all other subjects.f 

The most popular writer of the lives of painters, architects, sculptors, 
cum plurimis aliis , of the present day, Mr. Allan Cunningham, has laid 
down the principle, that, as art is an imitation of nature, by nature 
must it be judged. Art is not always an imitation of nature; and, 
with respect to the second part of the sentence, it would be extremely 
difficult to define what nature means. Man must be removed very far 
indeed from a state of nature before he can admire anything in art but 
the monstrous, the distorted, and the glaring. Even in civilized society, 
strong and violent contrasts, and extremes boideiing on the absurd, excite 
much admiration ; nor is this admiration exclusively confined to the 
vulgar and illiterate. In fact, to appreciate art, requires a peculiar 
faculty, not very extensively bestowed by nature ; and the faculty must be 
cultivated, and cultivated m a manner very opposite to its cultivation 
amongst practical painters. Artists differ most strangely in their opi- 
nions upon works of art, and they concur in nothing except that, with 
respect to tone and expression of pictures, the public is the only judge. 

We have been led into these prefatory observations by a perusal of 
numerous anecdotes, memoranda, and private letters, which have been 
communicated to us relative to Sir Thomas Lawrence, since the octavo 
biography of this distinguished artist was published. The whole of these 
communications, at least with very few and immaterial exceptions, are 
strongly corroborative of the views which that biographer took of the 
subject and of the artist. The 4 Life of Lawrence * still contains all that 
is known, or that it is material to know, of this great head of the 
modern school; but some of the following facts and letters will he 
amusing to the public, and useful as Confirmations of the impressions 
which people have imbibed front the octav$ edition of his life. It is 
highly gratifying to state, that in all that ha» been communicated to us 
respecting Sir Thomas Lawrence, since the publication of his biography, 
we find that domestic friends* Bhgfish acquaintances, and foreigners, 
concur in their attachment to the man; and in their strong admiration 
of his generous spirit and amiable nature* Not one would wish 

“ To draw his frailties from their dread abode 

and all conear in feeling that 

, " He was a man 

Eye shall not look upon his like again.” 

With respect to the pedigree of Sir Thomas Lawrence, there has been 
a pardonable speaking of couleur de rose . It is said that his father, the 
descendant of Sir Robert Lawrence, a companion of Cceur de Lion, 


* The life of Sir Joshua, by Farrington, was written under a compunctious 
visiting of nature, as an offering of retributive justice for the unprovoked conduct 
by winch he had assailed the latter days of this great artist and amiable man* 

+ The part of the life of a painter which a painter can best write, consult* ip a 
few, a very few, didactic precepts and technicalities. These are easily comprehe**" 
aible, however, by anybody* Of taste and pictorial effect the principles are no# 
well understood and generally diffused. 
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inherited a legaov from one Zachanali Agaz, of Sunning Hill, that he an as 
prospeious m worldly afFans, and that lu mirncd a Miss Read, whose 
giandf ttlicr, Mr Andrew Hill, ( i Squire W estirn,) in lcsentmcnt of the 
( landestme marriage, altcied a logac\ to her of 5000/ into a shilling 
Mr .Lawrence is said to lia\c been articled to an attoxnev , one Mr 
Ginger, ot Ilunel Hempstead, who, at the e\pn ition ot his apprentice- 
ship, offcied him a share of Ins lespcctabk business In dl this state- 
ment theie is not one particle of truth In tlu lccoidsof Doctors’ Com- 
mons there appeals but one will of i V ich mah Agaz, a distiller, ot 
London, and which makes no m< ntion whitever of the name of Law- 
renei Mr Ginger could not have offered Mi Lawicnce a succession 
to his business, as lm own ©on, at the age of twenty one, *ceitihcd as 
an attorney m 1740, and sueceeded ti hn> f ithcr , whilst L iwrence nevei 
nitende el to follow the piofession, for m Oetobei, 1740, two years before 
Ins term was out, he is certified m the books of the T \< lse-ofhce, to have 
been undei instiucUons in that department, and to be “ qu ihfied for 
survevmg victuallers’, maltsters stoics ’Ac s> humble were his 
worlell\ affairs, that, in 1700, aftei twe nt> -two v ears ot scr\ice, and 
seventeen vcirs attci his marriage, lie resgned his office of supervisor 
of Bristol, the salary of which was only 83/ 5s a-yc u, and the tees 
vaijing fiom 5/ to 10/ pci minim Mr Anehew IIill, of tlic noble 
family of IIill, so lai from bun*, of the Squne Western genus of counti\ 
gentlemen of the old school, was a piactismg law\ei , Ins will is well 
drawn up, m Ins own hand-writing,; and so far from Ins leivingoi 
having to leave 5000/ to his niece, Lucy Read, now Mrs Lawiencc, 
he left to he i sisteis onl\ 400/ each, anel only 200/ to her brother, 
trancis William Re ul No mention whatevci is made of Lucy Read 

It is but justice to Sn Fliomas to state that lie always laughed at 
these innoe ent ai tempts to dignify his humble birth He happened once to 
dme in a \ei\ lu^c puty, where there was in eccentric ladv, possessed 
of a peehgiccphobi t, and who insisted on being descended from Coe ui de 
Lions bu Robert L iwrence, of Asliton Hall Tin y did not know each 
other, but the name of Lawience suddenly awakened the ruling delu- 
sion She sfaic el at him intensely across the table for some time, and 
not a little to his annoyance, and when this outre mmnei had attracted 
the attention ot cveiybody, she suddenly exclaimed to the astounded 
Lawrence — 

“ Bless me, how much you are like my grandmother — her very image 
— you are like my mother, and the counterpart ot inyselt — /on have the 
Lawrence features, and are of the true bleed of the lenowneel, illustrious 
knight of Palestine — yon must be of the glorious house of Lawrence of 
Ashton Hall 

The eflect was mcsistibly ludicrous, and Sir Thomas, with inimitable 
self-possession and placidity, itplied — 

“ I shall be liapp>, madam, if you can make it appear that I am 
descended from anybody so iespec tabic, foi I assure you I can never 
make it out for myself 55 

Lawrence, m his family poi traits, represents lus father as a burly, 
Corpulent man, with a broad, coarse face, slnewd, and vulgar His 
mother’s countenance was classic and beautiful, full of expression, and 
much lesemhhng in features and contain the noble countenance of MVs. 
June — \ol xi no cnxn 
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Siddons .* Sir Thomas resembled his mother, and her features run 
through the familv. His fine figure and countenance, with his persua- 
sive, captivating elegance of manner, led to a saving that the late King 
had pronounced him one of the finest specimens of a gentleman in his 
kingdom. I have been assured by a celebrated baronet, who was much 
in the company of both, separately and together, that his late Majesty’s 
opinion was directly the reverse. This is extremely probable, for no two 
men, in point of nmnneis, could have been moie completely antipodes to 
each other. Sir Thomas’s manneis weie natural, and beautifully na- 
tural; they evinced a nature at ease with itself, and benevolent to all 
around. The manners of the sovereign were artificial in the extreme. 
But tests oilman ncrti arc extremely arbitiaiv. Whoever witnessed the 
late Sovereign in company with the Emperor Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, must ha\e seen four of the most 
opposite schools of manners, and of which only one was thoroughly na- 
tural. One was of the Spanish school of Cervantes, another ot that of 
Henri Quatre, another of that of Charles V. or he Grand Monarque, and 
the last that of vivacious, joyous, and intellectual aatuie. Sir Thomas's 
manners exhibited an intellectual and joyous nature— a benevolently 
joyous nature — of which one of these great masters could foim no con- 
ception — it was not in his heart nor in his head. 

The biographer of Sir Thomas LaCwrence was compelled to notice the 
pecuniary embarrassments which embittered his life, even to Ins last 
hour: hut he lias not solved the question, how a man of such simple 
habits, with such a very large income, cotiki be embarrassed, even to a 
milk bill, and to the humblest Accounts of domestip details. Early debts, 
contracted on the scale of a very small income, are easily liquidated, 
when an income, as in his case, ihcreasca eight or ten fold. The solu- 
tion, however, is easy".* He was utterly negligent of accounts, profusely 
benevolent to everybody, generous to exhaustion towards his numerous 
relations ; he painted much from motives of liberal or tender friendship ; 
in other cases was often not paid, and 16 sonic daemon whispered, Law- 
rence, have a taste,” for he purchased piepost&rously objects of virtu , at 
an enormous price, and not always with the judgment that might have 
been expected of a practical artiat. His collection has gone a-begging, 
has been refused by individuals an$ public bodies* to whom, by his will, 
he offered it, at what he considered a very low-price* — low compared to 
what he had given for it. His miscellaneous property fetched by auc- 
tion 15,445^.; and supposing it cos! only 20,000/., this alone would be 
a material deduction from his receipts during the years he was president 
of the Academy. 

Connoiseurship in pictures is, of all arts, the most flattering and un- 
06rtain ; and the best practical painters, the most experienced dealers, 
are as often at fault as mere amateurs. To one gentleman, in whoso 

* The family portraits have been engraved bv Mr. F.O. Lewis, with great success* 
Sir Thomas was aUvavs emaptuiod with the fidelity, delicacy, and natuie with which 
tins gentleman engraved Ins lighter ttoiks At length tbeengiavmg of the fprat 
sketch of the Cttlmady child] en enraptured the President, ami ir will probably 
descend to ages as the finest specimen of beautiful natuie. beautifully portrayed, 
and as beautifully transmitted by the graver to posterity. Sit Joshua’s passion was 
the portraiture of young and beautiful children, but he never equalled Lawrence*# 
of the Calinady children. 
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friendship, and m whose sagacity and honour as a picture-dealer, his 
confidence was justly reposed, Mr. Woodburn, lie says, m one letter, 
u Mr Ottley detected two Raffaells in your collection that I overlooked 
— there is nothing like frank acknowledgments of blindness ” Sir 
Thomas’s utter mistake with respect to the Correggio is only parallel to 
some of Sir Joshua’s errors of the same sort 

In a private letter, he says — 4< I am glad to hear that yo\\ have had 
agreeable communications with Mr Revel, it was very ^ratifying to me 
to meet with a man of such gcncial good taste, and so true an enthusiast 
in art He must not regret parting with the drawings, since you can 
inform him how justly they are valued, and how caietully they are pre- 
served Few things could more strongly tempt me to Pains, than fre- 
quent visits to his rooms,” &c 

The following extinct fiom a lettei to Mr Woodhmn is highly to the 
honour of Lawrence’s liberality, and painfully illustritivc of the great 
supenonty of the French government in pitront/mg art — “ Ihc pioba- 
ble situation of the picture ot Baron Gerard m our own exhibition — l am 
quite sme that, aftei the claims of royal poituuts, it would have the first 
station , but 1 acknowledge that should the geneial ( ouitcsy of our school 
be wanting, which I have no reason to apprehend, the responsibility 
would rest on me I shall alw ay s remember m\ oblig itimis to the French 
Academy, and to the directors of its exhibition, for the high liberality of 
their conduct, and the genoious kindness winch T expenenecd fiom French 
artists * > * f I rejoide to heai of the general advancement of 

the arts m France , and fh<> noble enroui agtm( nt offended to them by the 
Gournment , in Ike commissions for great noiks non eiccutmg by their 
ablest artists Sir Thomas Lawrence proceeds — Cc I icinember the 
* A del Sarto’ that you speak of it Mens Lititte’s, a tine fnst rate pic- 
ture, as I mstmtly felt it to be when I saw it first — a uoik that ought to 
have been m out National Gallery” 

Sir Thomas, speaking of a Leonardo, advi ~ts to a little imposition — - 
44 Do you know that there p a modern Italian pnnt, an outline, published, 
I believe, at Milan, of this picture The composition, the charaeteis \ery 
accuiatcly given, f nit uifh another nam attached to it 

Sir Thoma-* is perpetu illy alluding to the illibciality of oui otheiyvise 
profligate Government He says, M I legiet (and do others) with 
Mr Agar Ellis, that the English Government did not advance the money 
for the purchase ot the hi on/e You know the un uumous recommenda- 
tion which we sent to it fiom the Museum 

Sir Thomas not only iceietted the indifference oi Goy eminent to 
works of art, but he equally it gutted the yeiy bad taste that w is engen- 
dered by the late King s unfortunate exclusive admiration of the Flemish 
school. In a letter to Mi Woodbuin, he says — 46 I wivh, indeed, that 
there were better chance of its (an Annibal Canacci) being seemed for 
the National Gall eiy , but you knoyy yvhat the unsettled state of the 
Government is, so minute detail is the order of the day I xv ill hope,” 
says Sir Thomas, 44 that the recent < i elusive taste foi the Flemish pic- 
tures is fast subsiding. The yyorks most admired in the Bntish Ihsti- 
tULon have been of a diffeient description , and oui superior aiti^ts who 
tte returned from the Continent, and who^e opinions aie justly of autho 
rity, come with a full impression of the superiority of the gicatest masters 
Of the Italian schools, and of the necessity of cultivating that highest 

p 2 
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style. Tlie introduction of Rubens, Vandyke, and Sir Joshua into the 
cabinet of Mr. Peel is another circumstance of promise ; and his liberal 
spirit will not be cold in any measure of importance to the aits. lie is 
now a Director of the Gallery, 5 * &c. &c. 

, Suspicions justly attach to our despatches ; for where a go\ eminent 
makes it out that it is always successful in all battles and in all details, 
it may be presumed that the public statements aie highly coloured, and 
the returns not very aceuiate. Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a private lettei, 
says — u I have a letter to-day from General Stewart (Lord Londondeny). 
He speaks with gieat confidence of the glorious battle that u m dl take 
place, (and which did take place, to our discomtitme.) “ Out of 7200 
British ^firelocks that Marshal Beresfoid had at Albuera, oulv 3000 re- 
mained f|t for dutj at the close of the action.” This is a greater poition 
of loss than any on record, especially foi a drawn battle. So much for 
discrepancies between public despatches and private letters. The loss 
at Taiavcta, the maximum of all losses, was only one in threfc: here w r e 
have nearly one man killed or wounded out of every two and a small 
fraction. 

Lawrence, on painting any favourite subject, had no opinion of his 
own. He took e\ery body's ad\ice, but it cannot be said that lie followed 
nobody's; for he followed some portion of everybody’s, unless some 
influential person could gain the ascendancy. His picture of Satan was 
a fearful trial in a new school. Ilis heart was set upon it, and his mind 
was in trepidation. The following playful lettei, upon a subject so 
earnest to him, is characteristic of his fine temper : — 

c< Madam,— *-1 beg to inform you that Mr. , who has just left me, 

not content with quietly gaining a victory, has compelled me to acknow- 
ledge it, by reminding me of the determination I expressed to }ou about 
the Beelzebub in my picture of Satan. I certainly meant to keep to 
that figure which you approved, but Jove amLMeieury were too mighty 
for me; and the alteration of turning the head, as it would have taken 
from its consequence, being too trifling to allow me to intioduce the 
figure in another composition, (which, as it is so liked, I wished to do,) 
I have now finally resolved to paint another. 

<c The truth is. Madam, that I have no will of my own, and that 

Mr. • turns and twists my brains, about just as he please©, shoves 

them into an opposite corner, and then tells them, ‘ You axe better 
where you are,’ which they implicitly Believe ; depriving me thus of that 
only consolation — 

4 A man convinced against his will. 

Retains the same opinion still/ 

Now, though I am not unwilling that he should know my sense of this 
usage, yet I am by no means so hurt as to wish you privately to hint 
that a female sitter, from Richmond, w as sent away this morning, that I 
might have the society of a gentleman who would not stay with me. 
This would be too severe ; and the obvious reason for my mentioning the 

circumstance is, that you should not. May I trouble you. Madam, to 

intercede with Mr. A , that when he leaves W for 

N-- , I may receive the little picture, and make more alterations in it, 

which Mr. L has pointed out, and which I think so necessary to he 

attended to .* 5 

Lawrence’s family verses are at least as good as the vers <Je socitte 
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which are so often circulated by men who lay claim to poetical talents. 
Lawrence never attempted sculpture but on one occasion ; ’and, having 
executed a bust, he proposed the following lines to be engraved on it : — 

“ To shine, to bless, enlighten, and expire, 

Is all that waits t lie nund of brightest fire. 

Yes, as pure streams, whose current seems to fail. 

Still rise and fertilize the distant vale. 

In some remoter age bursts forth the flame ; 

But changed its sphere, its nature still the same. 

And that chaste humour, and that wit refined; 

That soul of honour with devotion join'd ; 

The playful fancy and the sterling sense — 

The genius, taste, and prompt benevolence ; — 

All those rare graces which our hearts have v\on 
In this loved form, once breathed in Addison." 

In reading more than 150 private letters from Lawrence to his family, 
his friends, to patrons, and to persons on business, written under every 
variety of circumstance, and often under excessive fatigue, disappointed 
hopes and pecuniary distress, not one single instance occuis of detrac- 
tion, sarcasm, asperity, or discontent. His nature seems to have been 
one of perpetual benevolence, incapable of a morose humour, or of an 
ill-natured thought. He derived from friendship, and from the love his 
friends bore him, all his peace and happiness. To one person, who, in 
moments that were supposed hcT last, bad spoken of him with affec- 
tionate admiration, lie wrote on her convalescence : — “ You have given 
us great comfort, my dear friend, by your letters, though mine but too 
sadly depicts tlie state of suffering in which you must be still remain- 
ing. 1 am very grateful for your thoughts of me in those fearful 

moments. There are some few in whose mind and heart 1 would wish 
to be present when life’s scene is closing, and you are one whose image 
would present itself to me amongst the first. God be praised that so 
irretrievable a loss is not yet to agonize your friends ! God bless you — 
ever faithfully yours.” 

To an old lady and very old friend, on her quitting London, he wrote, 

just before his own death : — u I cannot endure the thoughts of as 

a residence for my dear friend. You know that there are no patrons of 
art there, and I must starve if I 'congie to you ; and though you will not 
be at my funeral, you and another loved friend must be at my death; so 
that five minutes' walk from this spot you arc doomed to be .” 

His whole private correspondence is of the same endearing character- — 
a perpetual sunshine, w ithout a cloud. 

In speaking of Lawrence’s promoting the establishment of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, liis biographer omits all mention of one of the 
most distinguished of its members, Mr. T. C. Thompson, an artist of 
celebrity, who was mainly instrumental with the Irish Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Grant, in organizing the academy, in enforcing its claims, and 
in procuring its charter of incorporation. 

The public were very much mistaken with respect to Lawrence’s cele- 
brated sketch of Miss Fanny Kemble. This was not a good likeness, 
and scarcely was it meant as such. The sudden display of great talents 
by this young lady awakened in Lawrence all his recollections of the 
Kemble family, and he tried to give to his portrait, as much as possible. 
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the noble features of Mis. Siddons, of which the face was not suscepti- 
ble. He? flattered himself that he had made the portrait a sort of 
family or generic portiait, in which the breed or race of the house of 
Kemble could be tiaced. The sketch conve)cd no idea of the contour 
or the scale of the lady’s figuio, and \ery little likeness to the face. 
The newspaper statements of his enthusiastic admiration of her acting 
were, if rot fabrications, at least exaggerations, lie perceived her great 
talents, but he detected many faults, and took much pains in pointing out 
her errois and showing the path of improvement. Miss Kemble was by 
no means pioud of showing Sir Thomas’s correspondence with her. 

It is in no spmt of depieciatmg the ments of a justly popular writer, 
that I express my legiet that Mi, Allan Cunningham, in his abridg- 
ment of pi ^ceding publications, winch lie calls his “ Life of Lawrence,” 
has copied all the most palpable cirors which had been gathered from 
newspapei paragraphs, or studies, or even tea-table 1 gossip. lie relates 
the hackneyed anecdote of “ the notorious Peter Fmnerty’s ” criticism 
in the u Morning Chronicle” upon Lawrence’s portrait of Lord Castle- 
reagh. The fact is, the notorious Peter Finnerty ne\er wrote a cri- 
ticism on ait for the a Morning Chronicle,’’ and the criticism in question 
was written by Hazlitt, and contained very just observations. The anecdote 
was derived from a pupil of Sir Thomas’s, but was without the slightest 
foundation. This biographer oftep totally mistakes the character of 
Lawrence, and generally to his prejudice. He represents him as a meie 
gossip, a petit maltra , who u wrote perfumed billets full of studied com- 
pliments to ladies, and ladies smiled and spoke of the accomplished Sir 
Thomas. M Several hundred letters, to ladies and gentlemen, from Sir 
Thomas have passed through my hands, and they me all of the very 
reverse character. In point of penmanship they are rapid, and careless, 
full of erasures, blots, and interlineations. ' In point of style, they are 
evidently written by a person intent upon expressing his fast thoughts 
or present feelings with as little trouble as possible. The causes of 
George III.’s hating Reynolds and patronising Lawrence are well known 
to every body. In relating the^fatal IriVe attachment of a lady, with 
Lawrence’s fickle fancy, Mr. Cunningli|tm is evidently unacquainted 
with the piano-forte scene, and the cruelly deceptive letter, the death- 
blow of the lady. 

The octave w Life of Lawrencef* in speaking of Ins vagaries with the 
Princess of Wales at Blackheath, omits some of his anecdotes of her 
singular style of conversation. The Priticcss was fond of nariating, and 

not in very good English, that when a child, , her governess, was 

instructed to make her thoroughly acquainted with the Old Testament. 
The lady cautiously read the book, and as carefully put patches of black 
sticking-plaster overall the places that she thought a young female 
ought not to read. The patches were easily removed, and the Princess, 
in her bad English, used to lepeat many of them, in a broader manner 
than modern manners will admit of. 
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The contest between the masters and the operitives has at length com- 
menced in good earnest. At Leeds, Cambridge, l)o by, here in the me- 
tropolis and elsewhere, the funner have associated together for the 
purpose, not only of resisting the denands ot the Unionists, but of 
withholding employment from every man who do°s not henceforth 
abandon the principle of confedciicy a 1 tog ther It cannot be denied 
that the employers have, at least, as good a light to combine for their 
mutual protection as the crnploved, and \u onl\ icgul tint the spirited 
measuies which have been at last resirtcd to on tlu pait ot the capi- 
talists had not been adopted at *t much < uliei peri id By permitting 
the strikes to proceed, one ifter another, fiom time to time, *they have 
very much increased the difficulties against which they arc about to con- 
tend, and have engendered feelings among the laborious classes which 
threaten to terminate, sooner or later, m political consequences of the 
most formidable nature. 

In discussing the proceedings of these Uni ms, however, we ourselves, 
as well as most of our contempt?! tries have b n, perhaps, lather too 
much inclined to take part with tilt capitilists on all occ asions As the 
two parties are now committed in the conflict, let us show tf un ct fair 
play , 33 and inquire whether the operatives leally have not some substan- 
tial gnevances, of which it is not only then right, but then duty, to 
complain Let us take the case of tne tailois for example The mas- 
ters declare tint the men may easily earn six shillings a day, according 
to the regulation^ previously existing m the tiadc Tium inquiries 
which we have instituted, we are disposed to believe that this sum is 
the maximum winch a journeyman, working m Ins mastii’s shop, can 
possibly earn even by a long day*s labour; that this sum he can acquire 
only dm mg a few months at the full season, and that duung the gi eater 
part of the \cai many of the men are often without woik, at a rate of 
wages considerably inferior to the average lieie st ited Jt further ap- 
pears, that the men who are kept pretty generally employed die by no 
means a majority of the whole who have been brought up to the tiade; 
that they necessarily lose a great deal ot time m waiting for work before 
they can get it, and tint there is a vast rmmbci oi what are called 
u show shops, 5 ’ in different parts of the town, where clothes of every 
description aie sold cheap, and which seldom pay the men who work tor 
them moie than two, or at most tlnee shillings a day For this paltiy 
pittance they aie obliged to work twelve, and fourteen houis Successively, 
aided even by the female members ot their families’ 

Now we have no objection to the existence of that competition 
which benefits the public at large by reducing the prices of articles of 
general consumption , but when we calculate the piohls, winch even 
the “ show shops” realize upon then sales, we must say, that the wages 
given to the men who supply those shops is far from being a fair re- 
muneration for their labour But if tins be true of the cheap shops, 
what lS to be said on behiU of those which chaige the highest prices 
for their wares? The exorbitant items which usually go to niakuup a 
w tailor’s bill” have become proveibiah We have seen some specimens 
of this kind of manuscript produced m couits of justice, which have 
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bceu quite ludicious for their magnitude Let justice be done to all 
paities, say ( we, to the employ ei, the operative, and the consumei. For 
this purpose, an investigation ought to be made by Parliament into the 
state of uagcs generally , and although the master should not be com- 
pelled to hue men ag unst his will, nor the men bound to labour against 
their consent, nevertheless some mlc of conduct ought to he laid down, 
by which the profits of cvciy tiadc should be equitably divided between 
the parties who supply the ( ipital and the labom This is the common 
sense of the whole question, and unless some measure of the kind be 
adopted, we must expect the strikes to go on whenever the men think that 
they can entei upon them with advantage 

Something should bi done, wc think, with a view to rescue the mass 
of the operatives throughout the country from the influence of the 
daring and ‘Unpiincipled men who have acquired dominion amongst 
them The doctrines which the^e leadcis are endeavouring to propa- 
gate in the Unions to winch they belong aie of the most atiocioui 
description Thev have lately formed what they call a ** consolidated 
association , 5 5 which is governed by an “ executive , 55 composed of a few 
pci sons, who have assumed to themselves art, entire control ovci all the 
trades of the kingdom They issue then proclamations m an official 
form, for the raising of supplies, whenever they think necessaiy, and to 
any amount which they may d§cm proper. Isow thcic is a turn -out at 
Derby, where tbrep or four thousand operatives resolve to abstain from 
work for months together. In order to support them, the “ executive 55 
command the members of the Unions to pa)* by a cert tin time, a regu- 
lated portion of their wages — and the mandate is obeyed f Ihe “ execu- 
tive 55 is now informed, that in particular towns the operatives are tardy 
m joining the Unions Down goes a proclamation from this dnectoiy, 
reviling them by all sorts of dislionouiable names, unless tluy forthwith 
enrol themselves in the ranks' of the heroes who are destined to raise 
labour above capital and again the mandate is obeyed * 

It is difficult to describe the state of agitation, uncertainty and misery, 
m which the industrious t lasses are almost universally kept, by the pro- 
ceedings of those who have undertaken to lead them to the u land of 
promise,’’ which they paint for thfeir contemplation in tlu most alluring 
colours The agitatois are, at this moment, engaged m attempting to 
realise the most ridiculous vision that ever deluded the mind of man 
They have called upon all the operatives in evei y department to unite in 
one bod), to subscribe weekly to a general fund, which is to be applied 
to the purchase of land and manufactories, and materials of every kind 
When this fund is created, the operatives are to foim a body apart fiom 
all other sections of the community , they are to brew their own beer, 
bake their own bread, feed and kill their own meat, build their own 
houses, cultivate their own estate , make their own clothes, and, in short, 
to labour only for themselves They arc to be a kingdom within a king- 
dom, and to be governed exclusively by then own laws “ There can- 
not , 55 it is declared, <c be a more perfect realization of biotherhood that* a 
well-organized society of tradesmen, guided by laws of thur own enact- 
ment, creating wealth for their mutual benefit, and distributing that 
wealth m just propoitions to each membei of the fraternity, not loading 
the indolent with caresses, noi refusing his due share to the active and 
the industrious. Such an organization is as near an approach to per- 
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fcction as we can make. It is the ultimation of the progress of society ; 
the beau ideal which wc ought at all times to have transfigured before us ; 
a stimulant to exertion, and a compass to direct our movements. There 
is no peace, no justice, no happiness till then ; for then only si 1 all man 
be equal to man — the servant he as his master, and the maid as her 
mistress. 55 This is the millennium which the leaders of the Unions 
teach their followers to expect, which they must well know to bfi in 
every sense of the word a gross deception ; hut which they nevertheless 
gravely inculcate in speeches and writings, for no other purpose than 
that of preserving the empire which they have acquired over the minds 
of the unhappy men who are induced or compelled to he their slaves. 

If it could be supposed for a moment that all the operatives of the 
kingdom, amounting at the least to two millions of men, were; combined 
in one association, and that they were possessed of funds, means of 
which they might purchase land and manufactories for their own use, 
where would the power be found capable of holding such a body toge- 
ther for a single week? IIow could labour go on without a permanent 
and increasing capital, in a community of that description ? Either they 
would all be rich or poor, dor equality is the principle of such a union ; 
if rich, they would cease to labour; if poor, they must come hack to 
society for the means of existence. The idea of such a combination 
can, therefore, have been taken up only dor the mere purposes of impos- 
ture ; it admits of no discussion, unless amongst 'men who have lost 
their reason. 

But if no such co-operative society as this could ever he reduced to 
practice ; if, in truth, the principle of such a union must of necessity be 
defeated by the separate interests which actuate mechanics of every 
class, how is it possible that they can expect to realize anything but an 
aggravation of their misfortunes, by the partial mutinies in which they 
have hitherto indulged? There arc at this moment, it is supposed, thir- 
teen thousand operative tailors out of work in the metropolis, and they 
have been so for three weeks. Assuming that, on the average, they 
earned no more than a guinea each per week, here is at once a sum of 
upwards of 40,000/. lost for ever to those unhappy men and their fami- 
lies. They have received from other Unions a wretched contribution 
which has scarcely preserved them from , starving, and they have not 
only deprived themselves and their families of their ordinary subsistence, 
but they have prevented 40,000/. from circulating in the usual channels 
amongst the tradesmen who supplied ihejn with provisions. Pro tanto , 
those men are thus disabled from affording employment not only to 
tailors, but to shoemakers and other artisans, and thus the loss which 
falls upon the mutineers in the first instance, is extended proportionally 
to all classes of the industrious. 

It is admitted now, that the operative tailors have failed in their 
strike. It was altogether a premature proceeding, the result of passion 
uncontrolled by calculation. They were not prepared for the resist- 
ance which they have encountered, and foolishly threw themselves first 
into the breach, which the shoemakers were also anxious to enter at the 
same time. But suppose that the operative tailors had succeeded in 
their object, wliat would have been the result? The extinction of the 
cheap shops, in which the lower classes of society have hitherto obtained 
their clothes at a reasonable price, and a considerable rise in the cost of 
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all articles of apparel* which rise would have been chiefly felt, not by the 
higher classes of society, but by those, chiefly, who are actually members 
of the other Unions! Ilad the tailors been triumphant, the shoemakers 
would ha\e followed; then the hat-mukeis, and so on in succession, 
until every trade had, to use the common phiase, “ righted itself;” the 
consequence of which would be a general increase upon all the ai tides 
of ordinary consumption, which increase would again reduce the nominal 
wages of the mechanic to a value inferior even to that w f hich they en- 
joyed before the strike ! Thus, therefore, it is as clear as any proposition 
can -be, that the resistance of labour against capital can never be of long 
duration ; that it cannot be universal, and that every partial outbreak 
is infinitely more injurious to the classes of which the Unions are com- 
posed, than to any other portion of the community. The dearness of an 
article always*produces economy in the use of it, on the part of those 
who can bring their money to the best market ; it is only the poor man, 
to borrow a coarse expression, that is always obliged “ to pay through 
the nose.” 

The apathy of Parliament and the Government on the subject of the 
Unions is calculated only to confirm and prolong, the tyranny, which the 
half-educated and desperate agitatois exercise over the minds of the 
great body of mechanics. The language in which these men aic now 
addressing their dupes is of the most seditious character. They have 
lately promulgated a general order, which is worded in the following 
terms : — “ Let every mechanic from this time refuse, under am condi- 
tion, to manufacture articles known to be £ojc the use of the army 01 the 
police — because, in the first place, it i§ not just nor longer expedient 
that a few men in power should have the control of these forces, in 
order to carry things their own way ; secondly, because their main- 
tenance is a grievous tax upon the wealth ^producers \i.e. the mechanic!*], 
and which ought not to be enduted ; thirdly, because a standing aimy 
is not requisite now to protect against foreign aggression, as local 
militias might be instituted for this purpose at a ery little expense ; and 
fourthly, because <they ought not * to be maintained for the sake of 
parrying on wars against other nations, as all such wars are downright 
inhuman folly, robbery, and murder. As auxiliary to this determina- 
tion, the building trades should in future refuse to build or repair any 
more barracks, jails, prisons, or" vvorkh^tises — because a good govern- 
ment will do without all such places, of abomination.’* 

Such mandates as these indicate the sort of wisdom which presides in 
the counsels pf the Unionists ; but they produce their effect in alienating 
the minds of the lower classes from the paths of subordination and 
peace, and in infusing into their hearts sentiments of the most relentless 
hatred against the rich, whom they are taught to look upon as their 
oppressors. 

We have never read in our own, or in any other language, such 
Opprobrious terms as those which the Union newspapers have been 
pouring forth against the masters, since the latter have dared to enter 
into a combination for their own safety. “Pah! slaves!” says one of 
these writers, “ we have the laugh of you ! We hitherto have treated 
you li£e gentlemen ; but since you will enact the tyrant, the poor shall 
know your dirty business. Base renegades ! what are you? who made 
your blood of superfine ingredients ? And, gentle masters, who do you 
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think is going to protect your property , if you succeed in breaking up 
our peaceful union? Go to, ye rich, and weep and howl^nd put your 
bricks and mortar in your pockets. The men of Derby for a little 
while may be subdued, the men of Oldham pacified, the Yorkshiremen 
of Leeds discouraged ; but smothered wrath will some day breathe 
afresh; and wo be tmfo him who robbeth labour of its hire f 99 

The object of the following appeal cannot he misunderstood : — 

“Friends, Countrymen, and Brother*, — The yoke is ready for you! 
dash it to pieces now, or hold your peace for evermore. You cannot 
keep so many thousands idle ; your only hope is in a general movetnont. 
If Yorkshire is not rescued bv something demonstrating resolution, 
your union will become a by-word — a name for fools to laugh at; the 
wits will use it as a term for weakness ; the good w r ill sicken £t its men- 
tion ; and honest men will shun the endearing name of InBther; the 
rich will call you dogs, and spit upon you ; the dastards of our class, 
who now are held in scorn, will hold their heads up and grin derision ; 
the very African ivill show his pearly teeth , and mock de English slave . 
Brothers ! the yoke is ready ! dash it to pieces now, or wear it patiently 
for ever.” * * * u Before the Almighty Maker of Heaven 

and Earth, we vow revenge against such a system ! Wo shall seal our 
sincerity with imprisonment — or death, if required ; but as the Lord 
liveth, and as the soul liveth, we shall stoutly defy the tyranny of the 
rich, and claim from Heaven the promise of dkliyeranck to the 
poor ! 55 

These* are but moderate specimens of the kind of language now con- 
stantly addressed by the agitators to the industrious classes, whom they 
are endeavouring to raise in open insurrection against the other orders 
of society. Is it to be endured tliat the poor man, who is anxious to 
perform his duty towards his children, should be thus compelled to 
suspend his laborious pursuits whenever these desperate brawlers, who 
look to the chances of revolution for the amelioration of their ow n condi- 
tion, think fit to issue tlieir mandates for that purpose ? It should be 
recollected, that in consequence of the determination of the masters not 
to give employment to unionists in future, there are at least one hundred 
thousand persons out of w r ork at this moment in London and the manu- 
facturing districts. The contest that is going on is not for a mere 
alteration in wages, but for the sake of a principle ; and the worst of 
the matter is, that let it take what turn it may, it cannot but be prejudi- 
cial to the unfortunate operatives. If they break out, as they are 
desired to do, into open w r ar, they will be exposed to all the perils of 
a most unequal combat. If they be without work, they must perish 
like Hies in the streets; and if the mills continue idle, the trade and 
revenue of the kingdom will receive a most serious shook, which must be 
felt throughout e\erv class of society. 

It does appear to us, that in such a state of things Parliament ought 
at once to interpose between the two contending parties, and lay down 
some rules by which their several interests might be effectually recon- 
ciled. We cannot but applaud the vigour with which the masters have 
determined to act ; at the same time, who that has a heart within him 
Gan refuse to feel for the well-disposed and industrious men, who are 
forced to obey the mandates of the “executive?” These unhappy 
persona form the great majority of the unionists; — they would never 
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think of complaining if they were allowed the free use of their own 
labour. Th£ piinciple which now controls them is one unknown to 
our constitution, and inconsistent with the spirit of liberty. It has been 
generated in the school of infidelity and tieason ; and until it be com- 
pletely put down, the industiy of the eountiv will remain paralysed, and 
its jjeacc will be made the sport of those designing agitators, who care 
not what may happen, provided they can maintain their infamous 
ascendancy. M. M. 


HINTS ON HYPOCHONDRIA. 

This is a Hypochondriac age; and the English are constitutionally and 
by thought, habit, circumstances, and natural position, a hypochondriac 
people : the predisposition is born with them, and is as much a part of 
their birthright as the sky which covers their native isle with an ever- 
varying atmosphere— now black, very black — now blue, dark blue — now 
cold-coloured as lead, and to their oppressed bodies feeling as hea\y — 
now flame-coloured as taffeta, when it is of that colour; and when it 
is of this hue, they imagine they are enjoying what may, by a stretch of 
poetical license, be called summer.*' The mutability of English skies 
makes the mutability of English piinds and animal spirits. The 
Englishman who, some flattering mo^xffpg ip July, enters at one end of 
Oxford-street basking in the blaze of a dog-day sun, hut before lie has 
reached Hyde Park Corner is shivering under a cold cloud, and buttoning 
himself up from a sudden shower or a bitter wind, should not marvel if 
he feels himself he cannot exactly tell how, and wishes himself he w ould 
not precisely like to say where — -jperhaps in a climate a little more con- 
siderate. Is be to he an exception, and not to vary where all is 
variability? The short-stage coachman mounts his box on what is 
considered a fine morning in July, and all being duly adjusted before 
and behind, Mr. Figgins, who has a box at Bow, being on the box at 
his side, and Mr. Higgins, who is always five minutes behind stai ting- 
time, having taken his inside seat, with his back to Bow r and his face 
to 13ow-cliurchyard, Cheapside, <c All’s rjgjht, Jim ?” inquires the short- 
stager, with an enunciation so distinct, that you limy hear every im- 
portant word perfectly" sounded ; but after he has been once to 
town and back, lie has picked up his whiter-rough as if he had left it 
till called for ct the booking-office ; and for the rest of the day it is “ All’s 
right. Jib?" hoarsely and inarticulately, his nostrils clinked, and his 
lungs as wheezy as the sniffing-valve of a steam-engine. If such a 
compound of coats, cotton waistcoats, cordials, and cast-iron constitu- 
tion, cannot escape the catarrhal influences of our climate — one who is 
supposed to be as thoroughly seasoned as ship- timber before it is 
worked up — do you expect to pass “ scot free? ” Tut ! you are unrea- 
sonable. If a properly-constitutioned Englishman is “splenitive and 
rash,” gloomy, melancholy, fidgetty, irritable, — if he d — ns his servant, 
meets bis dearest continental friend so coldly that he, poor unacquainted 
foreigner, thinks Mr. Thompson or Simpson the oddest and most 
changeable man in England, and not at all the same man he was in 
France, let him not fret himself, and thuik uncharitably of his owp 
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temper — it is his climate, not himself that makes him whai he is — grave 
or sulky — sullen or savage, but never smiling or serene. If he gets up 
a philanthropist, and goes to bed a misanthrope, he is both or either in 
conformity to the u skyey influences,” which settle the matter between 
them, and now impede the current of his blood, and now stir up that 
slough of despond, his bile. What can he choose to be but Hypochon- 
driac? — and subject as he is to such assailments from without and to 
such assortments from within, he should hug himself and he happy that 
it is no worse. It is the least he could expect to be, and therefore let 
him be content, and make the best of his bargain. [f he is hypochon- 
driac, (and the Englishman who sa^,s he is not, believe him not, for the 
truth is not in him,) let him confess it honestly, and treat it handsomely, 
and show that he is not ashamed of his country, and its climate. Why 
should lie hope to be excused? The foreigner who treads our shores, 
let him step on it at first as mercurially as Hermes himself alights on 
44 a heaven-kissing hill,” in no long time finds out that “ the black ox” 
lias trod on his 4C fantastic toe,” and if he is not entirely lamed by it, is 
tamed by it; and ere the month is old which frowned or coldly smiled 
upon him as he landed in England, you may see him pacing Regent- 
street or Leicester-square, subdued down to the suavity of a Quaker or 
the gravity of a furnishing undertaker at a ricl\ man's funeral. The 
nightingale-throated Italian, who arrives here in the spring with the 
other song-birds, intending to change his notes for our notes, finds too 
soon that he has not a note to offer in exchange— except such as Scylla 
warbles to Charybdis, 44 straining harsh discords.” The German, — if a 
genuine specimen of the most - German German — the Goethe and 
Werter water, — is depressed down below the suicidal point in the 
mental barometer, and has not energy enough left to lift a pistol to his 
head. A Dutchman only defies our climate — perhaps to his lungs and 
liver it may he as spiritual and as smoky as his own Hollands ; and as 
he has not on either elbow a dyke, the sc d over his head, and a sky over 
that again soaked like a sponge with bilge water, he may imagine him- 
self dry, expand his chest, dream he inhales “ empyrean air,” and 
utter his (loaders and blilzens With double-Dutch energy of lung. The 
Spaniard likes it not, for it likes not him; and he pulls his slouching 
hat an inch deeper down upon his brows, and cuddles himself still closer 
in the ample folds of his Castilian cloak. In short, nothing which is 
not English (the Hollander excepted) can withstand our English skies, 
and 44 bate no jot of heart or hope.” 

You, then, who are 44 native and to the manner horn,” — to wfliom ill- 
health is a part of your health, and despondency a part of your happi- 
ness, if you cannot remedy these ill-conditions, you may alleviate them : 
How? By exercise and temperance— temperance and exercise. Over- 
rest of the body is rust of its works. It was made to go and rest — rest 
and go : if we indulge it with too much of the one, we must look to 
find it incapable of much of the other. We were by Nature meant to 
be temperate, for she soon tells us when we have transgressed her rules. 
We become intemperate — eat and drink too much, and counteract these 
by air and exercise little or none ; — she admonishes us, and we treat her 
advice with much about the same sort of reverence with which bad big 
boys hear a Sunday lecture from their grandmothers. We seem to 
make up our minds, with Horace, that we were born to drink and eat ; 
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we eat and 'drink accordingly, and soon learn that we were bom for 
something more than this — to know when we have had enough. Nature 
gave to us a vessel which will contain so much; but we Would pour, 
into it more than it was made to hold ; it is full to the brim, but we are 
not.content — it must hold more : — 

“ Fill up the bowl, boy, till it overflows 
he does, and the “somewhat too much”~is spilt upon the ground. We 
are just as extravagant with our stomachs, and when they refuse to be the 
mere vessels of over-indulgence, we wonder at their resentment of the in- 
juries we would do them, and are not satisfied with their capacity. This is 
a lesson which will be lost upon a man brutalized by his appetites but 
to one who hats not yet given up his reason, it is a hint which will <c give 
him pause*” and he will make a right vtse of the admonishment : he will 
handsomely acknowledge, like a convinced and sensible man, that he 
has been in error, and that he now believes that his stomach was fitted 
for such and such purposes, and na others ;-^-that it was not made to be 
the slop-pail of a tavern cuisine , nor the trough of a sensual sty ; and 
he will become temperate aud considerate, and sit down at Natuies 
table with an appetite under restraint — ‘partaking cheerfully and mode- 
rately of its wholesome viands, but determined not to abuse her hospi- 
tality. Meamvhile the brute man will go on as before, and rather than 
not eat will prefer to be where he will be eaten. You, then, who would 
be vigorous, and live while you live* proportion well the^e two main 
ingredients in the article health — temperance and exercise, then you 
may laugh at hypochondria, and wonder what it is, or remember what 
it was only as a<:frightful dream ottt of which you are awakened : you 
may stare incredulously at Apothecaries/ Hall — hear of “ Philip on Indi- 
gestion” without turning Cold and feeling your skin creep ; and look 
complacently on any other M.D> rolling along in his Thubarb-colouied, 
large one-pill-box of a carriage without wincing, and feeling a spasm 
here, a sinking there, and an undefinable dread every where. 

But as all men will not listen to 64 the voice of the charmer,” Tempe- 
rance, “charm she never so wisely/ 5 — as there are some who from 
mere ignorance — others from mere heedlessness, will go on trying the 
strength of their constitutions till they have none to try longer -and 
others who will tiy the patience of Nature to the utmost stretch of 
endurance,- — a w r oid more to these and such as these. The greater 
number of dyspeptics (who make your hypochondriacs) sin against 
their stomachs in pure innocence of bad intention ; they do not, with 
malice prepense, set about dcstioying themselves — they would not 
wilfully go to work to sap the foundation of their constitutions, but they 
do their digestive organs all sorts of injuries, under a mistaken notion 
that they are conferring a favour upon them. I have been quietly 
observing two females over a luncheon of fruit. It is now eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon ; at nine this same morning they breakfasted, yet some- 
how three large oranges and six apples, with half a pint of light wine, 
have * ‘ vanished from the glimpses of the Noon.” What, now, in the 
name of all that is moderate, could these young women want with these 
sweets and sours — these cold and raw crudities, at this early hour of the 
day? — and these, too, upon a breakfast of tea and teas t not half 
digested and distributed ? — This is the sort of undue indulgence which 
perplexes Nature herself, makes her pause in her work to wonder at t life 
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perversities of her grown-up spoiled children, and provokes her resent- 
ment — which is terrible when once she begins to be angry with those 
with whom she was most affectionate, and to chastise those of whom she 
was most tender. 

As was said before — our habits are hypochondria-breeding: we* do 
not give Nature fair play, and then when anything goes wrong with us, 
we throw the whole blame on her, and make it out that we are ill-used. 
But this is a mean and shabby shuffling out of the responsibility, which 
lies with ourselves, and ourselves only. Nature is a plain-dealer with 
us ; let us be honest with her — not accuse her of things of which she is 
innocent, nor attempt, by evasion and subornation of witnesses, to carry 
ourselves clean out of court. 

We abuse our heads and stomachs : the one has too much to think 
about, and the other to digest. The stomach resents it, and the head 
goes wrong : — or the brain is oppressed with thought and care — with 
money-inventing and money-circumventing, and the stomach and its 
fellow-workers rebel. If a wheel of your watch is clogged and impeded, 
and performs its functions imperfectly, it avails little that the other 
wheels are clean and capable of their task ; the impediment of one, in 
time, impedes the others, and the instrument is no longer accurate. The 
works which makes up that more wonderful piece of mechanism, Man, 
are as nicely adjusted, and depend as much as those of your watch upon 
the accuracy of movement of all the parts : every member must do its 
duty punctually, or the uniformity and oneness of operation ceases, and 
we may easily imagine what must follow. 

Much eating and drinking, and no relaxation of the bow which will 
bear straining, but must not always be on the strain, are the exciting 
causes of our worst bodily and mental miseries. It is not too much to 
say, that nineteen-twentieths of the overcrowded population of this over- 
grown city are the authors of their own ailments ; the twentieth content 
themselves with taking such as Nature sends them as their share of “ the 
infirmities which Hcsh is heir to,” and do not wilfully add to that which 
is already too much. The nineteenth seem to live in tins large metro- 
polis as if there' was noway out of it. The few* who have discovered that 
it has outlets, and bring back hourly news of the health-givinsr vicinities 
spreading round about it, — where the eye is daily freshened wixh an ever- 
verdant green — the lungs an' purified with wholesome draughts of vital 
air unmixed w ith the filthy exhalations of a town — the overboiling blood 
is cooled down to temperate, and its flow regulated by exercise — the pas- 
sions silenced by the silence of the placid fields sleeping in the sun ; — - 
these spies into the Canaan of health are listened to with incredulous 
ears, and looked upon with unbelieving eyes. That they wear the red 
and white of health — eat with enjoxment, turn what they eat to nutri- 
ment — sleep well — are active in their daily business — have clear heads 
and wholesome thoughts, these sicklings cannot deny; — it must be a dif- 
ference of constitution which makes them what they are — not their 
change of bad air for good — activity for sedentariness — circulation lor 
Stagnation of the vital flood — sinews strengthened by exertion for sinews 
relaxed by inertion — legs put to the use for which they were intended, 
instead of being cramped up under desks and dining-tables till they 
*jr& too swollen for exercise, and too painful even for easy slippers. 
These healthy people are so by accident of constitution : they possess 
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an invaluable blessing, for which they should thank God and their pru- 
dent fathers and motheis; but as for us, we arc doomed men — born to 
bear the haidcst and heaviest bmdens of life, and not bear them well; 
we aie incurable — advice, though gi\tn gratis, is thrown away upon 
us-;— our constitutions aie not worth the price of a box of quack pillar 
let us go on, then, in oui own old waj — it is too late to take to a new 
one: leave \is to our inactive livers and lungs which scarcely play — 
attempt not to awaken us> fiomoiu lethaigj ; d'vou will but let us alone, 
w'e shall sleep quietlv enough and want no waking. Let them alone, 
then, by all means : — 

“ Leave them — leave them to repose/’ 

But you who aie impatient of these miseries* and would be whole again, 
know that they are not remediless — that the remedy is even in your own 
possession, and that you may be your own physician, though you will 
requiie some small assistance from your apothecary. If you have been 
too sedentary, either in your business, or in your relaxations from busi- 
ness, refrain for a time from the one, and let the other be of a more 
active nature. Going from your desk to the theatre will not alleviate 
these complaints — -nor will passing from yoitr house to that of a friend, 
and there sitting down to cards and chess these may amuse the mind, 
but they will not lighten, clear, clean, and renovate the body. A con- 
gestion of the vital parts of your frame is not to be removed by lolling m 
a lump on a chair, however much the hands may be employed, and the 
mind interested. You may take u a man,” but you aie all the while 
losing one : you may get the “ odd trick,” and “ count all the honours,” 
but there is a gaunt fellowr behind your chair, who is looking over your 
hand, and chuckling to think how completely you arc playing into Ins 
hands, — how soon his old trick -can despoil you of your odd trick, — how 
easily he caii turn youfr honours into posthumous ones. Leave , then, 
these sedentary occupations,' and instead of counting cards count mile- 
stones : eight of these— (taking which you will, — -those winch range 
themselves in lines dating from “ The Stanclaid in Cornlnll,” or those 
which take their station at 'proper distances “ Fiona the Spot wlieie 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood,” )< — tvill do yoti ^more vital good than all 
the honours which Hoyle ever wot of — than all the pawns winch Phi- 
lidor ever perplexed his ingenious bfainsjabout. 

Ifyouhaie “ loved, not wisely, but too well,” the pleasures of the 
table, love them less. Low r er your diet — but not too low : a little coal 
properly thrown on a fire keeps it burning ; a bushel puts it out : there 
is a medium measure between a handfull and a skuttlefull. Remember 
that it is the quantity, not the quality of food that makes it indigestible* 
A man with a pretty good stomach might paitake model ately of marbles, 
and live ; but if he swallowed bagsfull at a time, lie might rea- 
sonably expect a fit of indigestion. Reynieres, the witty author of the 
Almanack dev Gourmands , has properly characterised a fit of mdige&tiou 
as the “remorse of a guilty stomach.” A man with a temperate appetite 
does »ot know that he has such a thing as a stomach, except when he 
receives a nudge from a neighbour’s elbow in it; or, which is much 
more pleasant, when he complacently smooths down his waistcoat after 
a dinner which pleased him, and pats iis pockets with a feeling of tfofc 
grateful for a bellyfull. Eat little, then. You aie not, like the boa 
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strictor, obliged to bolt a buffalo at a meal, or go without ajdinner at all 
for want of a pantry. A dog is wiser than that; and when he has had 
enough, will carefully bury the remainder of his joint for the next day. 
Is Towler to have better notions of tin* abstemious than Tomkins? 

If you have indulged in “ potations throttle deep,” do not at once 
turn down your glass, but be resolute in having it but once where it 
was thrice tilled. You will miss for a few days your darling stimulant; 
but your constitution, meanwhile, having lightened the hold, and the 
ballast having shifted, but not so as to put the vessel out of all trim, 
will then discover for herself where it is not crank , and will begin her 
own repairs ; — if there is a plank sprung, or a seam started, w ill secure 
the one, stop the other, and restore the vessel to sea-worthiness. 

Keep the mind cheerful, if you can, and employed, which you may. 
A vacant mind, like a bill in parliament, may be innocent enough in 
that state ; but it depends upon the filling up ere “ the third reading” as 
to what it will turn out. Do you love reading ? Rejid works of humour 
in preference to those of seriousness ; such as the novels of Fielding 
and Smollett, Scott, Edgeworth, Bulwer, and Galt. These writers will 
give you more cheerful views of life — the two first especially. If you 
have not looked into Fielding since -you were a boy, (and where is the 
man who, as ahoy, did notread Tom Jones?) there is something in 
mere association which will recall the feelings of that happiest period of 
life ; and it is hard if there is not some passage of the past, which, only 
to remember, is like living youth over again. If you once begin to laugh, 
farewell, for that fit, to hypochondria. Avoid even a Parthian glance at 
past impressions of a painful nature. Do not dwell long on old grievances, 
even if they w 7 ill start up again, and, like Richard’s victims, repass in 
melancholy procession. Bet them u come like shadows — so depart:” 
our bodily eyes are given that we may look before us ; — hope, our mental 
eyesight, inclines us to look forward. There is no further use in being 
mindful of the past than as it makes us .careful of the future. Avoid 
rumination: leave “chewing the cud of sweet and bitter” to four- 
footed creatures ; they have nothing else to do, and can turn it to some 
account. Even in your progress to convalescence, some old monster, 
bred and born of the disease, will start bp to frighten you back ; but 
nothing will so effectually subdue it as this very simple exorcism : — 
bail its rise with a hearty “ pooh, pooh!” and a hundred to one but 
it turns tail. But, before all* things, avoid fresh occasions for mental 
disquiet. Let the actions of the day be such as will hear review on the 
pillow at night. Tf you have done a wrong anywhere, either thought- 
lessly or from passion, set it right — if possible : — il you cannot, at least 
atone for it by doing good in some other quarter. It is the impulse — 
the intention — not the mere value and amount of the good you may do, 
which is the thing: it is the thought that you are not so much engrossed 
by yourself and your own afflictions but that you can still sympathise 
with others, which shall make you rich indeed. Encourage charity in 
thought, word, and deed. If you can once forget yourself, and look 
abroad upon the world, not as a mere idle speculator upon the miseries 
of your fellow-men, but as a participator in them, you will soon forget 
you? own cares and miseries in the cares and miseries of others. Leave 
all besides to heaven. C. W. 
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KING LEAR, “ AS SIIAKSPEARE WROTE IT.” 

The language of this sublimest of tragedies, which, for a hundred and 
fifty years and upwards, has been impudently supplanted by the igno- 
rant trash of Mr. Poet-Laureate Tate, was restored to the stage on 
the 23rd of May, by the most accomplished of our living aetois. He 
has thus in some sort redeemed the disgraces of the players lus prede- 
cessors “these harlotiy playcis,” as Mrs. Quickly calls them— who 
had preferred a vulgar and impudent “huswife” to that muse whose 
beauty and whose dowry is evhaustless, and who never fails to confer 
wealth, power, and understanding, in retilxn for devotion paid her. 

W e rnust be very guarded, however, in the praise we bestow on 
Mr. Macready. He deserves much, but not all we could desne to have 
offered him. What he has restored isr, indeed, the unalloyed language 
and severe passion of Shakspeare ; but he has not restored all. He has 
done much ; but he has left much undone. He has given u- Leu in 
his grandest and most appalling aspect; but he has denied linn to us m 
that which would have touehed out hearts most neaily, and moved most 
sensibly our pity. Ah! Mr. Maeready, why did you onnt the Fool? 
Wc must remonstrate with you strongly, on this point, as wo will not be 
chary of our praise in others. The Fool is one of the most womleiful 
creations of the genius of Shakspeare. The picture of Ins <pm K and 
pregnant sarcasm, of his loving devotion, of his acute sensibility, of lus 
despairing mirth, of his heartbroken silence — contrasted with the rigid 
sublimity of Lear’s suffering, with the huge desolation of Le.u’s son nv, 
with the vast and outspread image of Lear’s madness — is the noblest 
thought that ever entered into the heart and mind of man. Nor is it a 
noble thought merely : it is for action — -for representation • nece^-arv to 
the audience as tears are to an overcharged heart — necessary to Lear 
himself as the recollection of his kingdom, or as the vv 01 n and faded 
garments of his power. We will take leave to say, that Shakspeare 
would as soon have consented to the banishment of Lear from tlm tra- 
gedy > as to the banishment of his Fool We can fancy linn, while plan- 
ning the immortal work, feeling suddenly, with the instinct of Ins divine 
genius, that its gigantic sorrows could never be presented on the stage 
without a suffering too frightful, a sublimity too remote, a giandeur too 
terrible — unless relieved by quiet pathos, and in some way brought 
home to the apprehensious of the audience by homely and familiar 
illustration. At such a moment that Fool rose to lus mind, and not till 
then could he have contemplated his marvellous work in the greatness 
and the beauty of its final completion. Complete without him the tra- 
gedy can never be. See how inextricably he is mtei woven with Lear. 
What is it that immediately stirs the rage of the wolf Goneril? A 
report that her favourite gentleman had been struck by her father, u for 
chiding of his Fool” — for chiding the only being that seems truly dear 
and necessary to Lear’s sight alter the fatal division of his kingdom. 
Reipember the questions, “ Where’s my knave — my fool ? Go you and 
call my fool hither.” “ Where’s my fool? lio ! I think the world’s 
asleep. ’ “But where’s my fool? I have not seen him these two days#** 
And, oh ! remember the reply that is g ven — read it, if you can, without 
tears : “ Since my young lady’s going into France, Sir, the fool hath 
much pined away.” “No more of that!” interrupts the impatient 
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king, with ill-repressed emotion, cc I have noted it well Wjprds cannot 
go beyond this; and it lets ns into a secret corner of his heart, 'which 
were closed without it. We see him still clinging to the memory of her 
who was used to be his best object, the argument of his praise, balm of 
his age, “ most best, most dearest. 5 ' We sec that his love for the Fool is 
associated with Cordelia, who was kind to the poor hoy, and for the loss* of 
whom he pines away. We are prepared for that most touching question 
when the Fool enters, flinging, in the hectic meriiment of despair, his 
coxcomb at Kent, “ How now, my pietty knave ? Jfnw dost thoef” 
And we are still better prepared for the sublime pathos of the close, 
when Fear, bending over the dead body of all he had left to love upon 
the earth, connects with her the memory of that other gentle* faithful, 
and loving being who had passed from his side — unites, in that^moment 
of final agony, the two hearts which had been broken in his service — and 
exclaims, “ And my poor fool is hanged ! 55 These are beauties, it may 
he said, too subtle for the stage: wc might admit this, were the cha- 
racter and introduction of the Fool dependent solely upon such as these. 
But it is evident that this is not so ; that, on the contrary, the Fool is 
meant to play a material part before the audience — to point home to 
them the wandering sublimity of Lear — -to relieve their aching hearts 
and “tightened breasts’* from the over-intensity of Lis sorrows, while 
he brings withal yet more closely to their apprehensions (without 
danger to their own wits) his mighty sense of suffering, his sublimity 
of imagination. With this, too, he plays another part. Mark his 
interne cfEnts, while despair is struggling with his jests, to bring Lear 
back to reason. Every word he utters probes to the quick. <e This is 
not altogether fool, my lord, 5 ’ says Kent. “You more knave than 
fool, 55 says Goneril, “ follow your master ! ” Mark how he turns upon 
that fiendish daughter with the courage of a fearless love, — follow him 
through the next scene with Lear, when they are alone, and the thought 
of Cordelia rises — tc I did her wrong; 75 — see how bis thrilling sarcasms 
turn the King at last towards the recovery of his kingdom — “ to take it 
again perforce ! 55 Mark throughout the Whole of the scenes, up to the 
end of the second act, with what desperate efforts he pursues this pur- 
pose, reminding Lear, when he seeks Regan, that “winter’s not gone 
yet, 55 and threatening Kent (in a speech pregnant with humane wisdom 
and striking pathos) to set him “to school to an ant, to tcacli ltiin 
there’s no labouring in the winter. M Is this not an integral portion of 

the play? — can the [day be really acted without this? Why, the tool 
should be restored, if only to allow the actor of Lear to give due effect 
to those little words (so grand, so touching, so familiarly sublime) when, 
at the end of the second act, in the effort of bewildering passion with 
which he strives to burst through the phalanx of amazed horrors that 
have closed him round, he feels that he has shaken his mighty intellect, 
and suddenly exclaims, “ O, Fool, I shall go mad f . 55 We can take no 
rant of self-upbraiding to supply the place of this. Let us pursue the 
poor knave a few steps farther. One half ol his work is done now. 1 he 
worst is certain — he cannot recall it — he can only soothe it. M ark 
how he does this : Kent asks who is with Lear in the storm? He is 
answered — 

“ None but the Fool, who labours to outjest 
His heart-struck injuries.” 

Q 2 
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lie is silent with emotion when lie hears this, and turns off from the 
subject in seif-relief. He thought then, we warrant, of what the poor 
Fool had said to him before — 

c< That, Sir, which series and seeks for gain. 

And follows but foi form. 

Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And lease thee in the storm ! ” 

Ah, there wafc no gain in the Fool’s seeking — but he had it nevertheless. 
“ How dost, my boy — art cold n I am cold myself.” “Poor fool and knave, 
I have one part in mj heait that's sorry yet for thee.” We remember 
on first reading this scene — where the suffering- of Lear had seemed to 
us too dreadful, too rigid, too potent in its intellectual sublimity, too 
nearly allied with the thunders and tli^ lightnings of the old heavens 
above him, to inspire any feeling but that of intense awe — that the relief 
of tears came as we fancied the struggling and soothing pathos of the 
Fool’s voice reminding his master that he must 
“ Make content with his fortunes fit. 

For the ram itrdSneth every day ’V- 

and could almost hear the answer of Leary subdued to a more gentle sense 
of suffering, “ True, my good boy l ” Thi& is indeed to soothe and serve. 
Fancy him again when the fit more violently returns, and Lear throws 
off “ his lendings,” bidding them come unbutton there — fancy him, as 
we have had it described by one of the best of living writeis, “ throw- 
ing himself into his master’s arms to stay their fury, looking up m his 
countenance with eyes that would fain appear as if they wept not,” 
uttering that pathetic entreaty u Prithee, nunele, be contented.” But 
he will not be contented — so the Fool’s office draws to a close. We see 
him for the last time in the hovel. Hi& efforts to soothe Lear’s injuiies 
into quiet have failed— he is striving again to “outjest” them. He 
humours his madness that he may divert and dazzle it. He assists him 
in the arraignment of Goneril, that he may distract him by saying to the 
fancied she-wolf “ Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool.” These 
are the last words he utters — we are to fancy his task utterly done, and 
himself pining awaj with sorrow. We hear of him no more till we hear 
that sublime touch of pathos over the dead body of the hanged Cordelia. 

Such is the Fool, banished ftom the tragedy of Lear. We must again 
ask you, Mr. Macready, why did you banish him*? We can admit of no 
excuses. You will urge, perhaps, the difficulty of finding an actor fit for 
it — one thaV should speak no more than Is set down for him? Mr. 
Blanchard might have been schooled to attempt it, and the attempt was 
at all events worth making. You will say, perhaps, that his introduction 
must necessarily have kept Lear’s madness longer before the audience, 
that it is dwelt upon too long as it is, and that the scene in the hovel 
mu»t be dispensed with ? We deny this — we say that the transpositions 
you are obliged to make from that scene are badly made, and w r ould 
occupy little more time if they fell in their proper place — we say that 
that change of scene is even necessary for the obvious change that h&a 
occurred in the character of Lear’s suffering — we say that, though you 
have a right to abridge, you have no right to omit or transpose-— and 
finally we say that, with your well-known love for Shakspearc, your fit* 
ness to appreciate his genius in its subtlest as well as its grandest shapes, 
and your absolute power of ordering what restorations you pleased on 
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the late occasion, it was unworthy of you to stop wheie you did, when, to 
realize Shakspeare’s divine purpose, you should at all usks Iwue dared 
to advance farther Bettciton did not cut out the Fool — lie acted it 
“ as Mr Shakspeare wrote it,” sajs the piomptcr Downes Ibis was 
m 1663, when jet a young man His moie mature expedience con- 
firmed the propriety of this, foi we find him again acting it “ as ]VIr. 
Shakspeare wrote it m 1671 — and we know that Lear was considered 
one of his great characters Ten jears aftei the last d ite Tate published 
his disgusting version, and this w ( b adopted miccc^mvcIj by Bohernc, by 
Quin, by Booth, by Barn, by Garnck, bj Htmleison, bj Kemble, by 
Kean 

11ns brings ns to the most grateful part of our task — the. consideration 
of what Mi Macro idy has done By suffering nothing but Stiakspeare 
to be spoken, he has conferred a leal service on literature and oil the 
stage, and by his performance, utiquestionabh , he has added a gieat 
histie to his professional reputation We wish he would complete it by 
rcstoTing the Tool* Meanwhile, let us endeavour to give to him the 
thanks Ik has already deserved. What a profession is that of a playei 1 
A man of intellect, imagination, and passion shall de^te himself foi 
\ ears to the study of such a character as Lear — shall refuse to act it till 
his powets seem sufficiently matured for the execution of Ins own con- 
ception — shall appioach it even then with nervous diffidence, with the 
moth stj , though with the consciousness, of genius,— and shall be told, 
the following morning, m the space of a dozen lines, b\ one of the public 
mstructoi s, on whose poor lines thousands are content to wait, that 
rcallj they could not extend applause to the perfoimance, though it was 
very cieditahle, and was, “ however,” for the actor’s “benefit” So 
helpless and exposed is evert such a m m to the little curs, “ Tray, 
Blanch, or Sw ecthcart — so may they all baik at him — so, tiom the 
sec imty of anonymous writing and 1 irge circulation, “dunces mu be 
critics, cowards valiant, and apprentices gentlemen * ” Now we take 
leave to say that, considered all in all, Mr Macic ulj s was x very 
great and i cm ark able performance, a perfoimance that m the “getting 
and giving” days (and they are not long past), m the dajs of be- 
Rosciusmg and bepraising, might have made ten liputitions and even 
then have left a little instruction to spare foi the enlightenment ot 
u critics ” It was evident in the very first scene with what caie it had 
been studied. Theie wa$T something bejond the turbulent gicatncss, 
the loyal impatience, of Leai — there was something to^edeem him 
from his treatment of Cordelia That bewildered pause alter giving his 
“ father’s heart ” away- — the hurry jet hesitation of Ins manner as h< 
told them to “ Call Fiance. Who stirs ? Call Bui gundy ” — were mas- 
terly strokes, heightening touches of light from a mastci’s pencil We 
saw at once how much consideration he needed — how much pity — of 
how little of himself he was indeed the master — how crushing and irre- 
pressible was the strength of his sharp impatience. In the vanous 
passion of the great scene that follows, he filled the stage around him 
with true and appalling touches of nature. The uncertainty of “Are you 
our daughter ?” was hideous and dreamlike — jet surpassed by the sublime 
familiarity of the “ Does any one here know me •>” where the questions 
that followed m wondering succession were not swayed between the effect 
of sarcasm and bitterness, but seemed hovering over the very brink of 
an opening gulph of madness T If Mr. Macready’s performance had 
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closed with, those questions, we should have been left with sufficient 
assurance of his power to climb with the sublime heights of Lear’s pas- 
sion. But it did not close here. Throughout the scene he did gradually 
ascend through all its changes of agony, of anger, of impatience, of 
turbulent assertion, of despair, and mighty grief — till on his knees, with 
arms upraised and head thrown back, the tiemendous agonies of the 
Cuisc burst fiom him amid heading and reluctant throes of sufieiing and 
anguish. It was sublimely grven : — it was no explosion of rage — no 
impetuous anathema of hate — no rapid or convulsive pouring out of pas- 
sion : every woid seemed to lia\e wrought its passage fiom a heart that 
was breaking in the effort, while the images of love by which the hoirors 
of the curse are invoked seemed to come fiom his choking utterance as if 
laden with fond associations unextingtfishable even then. That this was 
in the true spirit of Shakspeare is cvrdeaxt from the construction of tlie 
original play, where he returns immediately after the curse with his 
manhood shaken, shedding c< hot tears.” It may be ncces'-my l'oi the 
relief of the actor and the effect of the scene to transpose this — but we 
think it a pity nevertheless. At all events, we should say Mr. Marieady 
was wrong in shedding those tears on the arfcn of Albany— though Ins 
breaking from him to order his horses, to tell C&meril that she lied, and 
to recur to the u most small fault ” of Cordelia, was all in the highest 
style of the art, in its extremes of grandeur and pathos. 

The terrific scene of the second act, though full of masterly? touche s, 
was not sustained with such equal power: he staggered occasionally 
with “ uneasy steps” under the vast weight of its suppressed emotion 
Desolation did not seem to have closed him completely round, his agony 
'was not full, there seemed room for yet greater affliction^, before the 
concluding speech burst forth in its dim grandeur of threatened ven- 
geance. Yet we must mention one or two of its redeeming passages* 
These were of the highest kind: among them were his bell-persuading 
utterance of the words tc Hysterica passio' 5 — his anxious and fearful 
tenderness to Regan — and the elevated grandeur of his appeal to the 
heavens. But, surpassing these, were his terribly-suppressed elicits, 
his pauses, his reluctant pangs of passion, in the speech, “1 will not 
trouble thee, my child ! and exceeding the vdiole, as we thought, in 
deep simplicity, as well as agony of pathos, was that noble conception of 
shame, as he hid his face on the arm of Gonerll, and said — 

“ I'll go with thee. 

Thy fifty yet doth double five-ahddwenty. 

And thou art twice her love/' 

The storm scenes disappointed us; we suppose they must always do 
so. The poverty of the scene itself must harass the efforts of the actoj; 
he may feel as though he wanted a part of his “great argument” — as 
though he could himself out-talk the thunder. We know not whether it 
was out of some such feeling, but Mr. Macieady’s entrance in the scene 
where he bids the wind to crack its cheeks, the thunder to rumble its 
bellyfull, and the lightning to singe his white head, was well nigh as 
tame^as the mimic machinery of these elements. It wanted tumultuous 
extravagance — a preternatural east of wildness. Physical distress was 
altogether, throughout these sceues, as evident as intellectual grandeur. 
Wc cannot think that this should be so. If the distress of Lear in the 
storm were given adequately on the stage, even in one passage, as mare 
distress alone, w e do not think the audience could bear it. We are sure 
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Shakspearc did not intend that. Our sense of Lear’s physical sufferings 
merges into tlie sense of his passion and his sublime imagination. Of 
the condition of his outward man we think not' — we reject it, even as 
himself rejects it. We wish, as Mr. Lamb has so finely said, in a paper 
of unpaiallelcd beauty, to see the mind of Lear laid bare — to feel our- 
selves within it, sustained there by the grandeur that enables lam to 
baffle the malice of daughters and of storms. We would have had*Mr, 
Macreadv go through these scenes with a more rigid and intellectual 
grandeur, and with less of emotion. The senses of Lear could never 
have kept together up t6 his meeting with Edgar, had they been shaken 
by such throes of sensibility and suffering. “ I am a man more sinn’d 
against than sinning” was over-weak in pathos; — “ Hast thou given 
all to thy two daughters?” wanted force, rapidity, and eager exeited 
fancy. While we make the$£ objections, however, we sltould add, that 
in there scenes some passages were given with an expression and action 
almost pei feet, as the fine remembrance of the “ poor naked wretches” 
— and that in the last and grandest scene of his intellectual madness, 
Mr. Mac ready touched some of the noble strings with a master’s hand. 
llii> action with the flowers as he entered, plucking them from his 
bosom and distributing them around, as if in the very act of coining and 
of pressing his soldiefs, was exquisitely conceived and done. We have 
some doubt in our minds as to the propriety of his <c every inch a king, 5 * 
and the subsequent assertions of his rank. Had Lear not discovered, in 
the midst of the upturned riches of his mind, a consciousness of grandeur 
hclbie which all kingly conditions were as nothing? Would not all re- 
emrences to his old state after that be humbling, not exalting? “When 
T do stare, sec bow the subject quakes ! ” Is not this terrible derision ? 
When he iceovers his senses, he never once adverts to his rank or king- 
dom. Cordelia is all his care. The fires of suffering have purged and 
cleansed his soul. When Cordelia and the physician tell him of his “ own 
kingdom, ’’ and, unaware of the change, are careful to address him as 
46 your highness,” he turns aside and prays them not to abuse him. 

The two last great scenes — the recognition of Cordelia, and the 
death — were inexpressibly affecting, andwere receivedwith the truest and 
most touching of all tributes — teais. We have left oursches little space 
to advert to them ; but we must mention the extreme beauty of his 
“ Pray, do not mock me!”-*-thc eager agony of pleasure and pain in 
cc Be \our teais wet?” — the heart-touching tenderness and balm of the 
“ Forget and forgive.” That single line to the Physician, “ I fear I am 
not in my pci feet mind,” was a world of foregone misery and future 
hopelessness ; — nothing could go beyond it. Its speaker had, indeed, 
nothing* left but to die. We wondered not that he then asked for 
poison. All the sorrow that ensues is well, and as it should be— even 
to the hanging of Cordelia. Mr. Macready’s representation of the father 
in the last scene, bioken down to his last despairing struggle, his heart 
swelling gradually upwards till it bursts in that last sigh, completed the 
most perfect picture that the actors of our present time have dared to 
render us of the tragedy of “King Lear.” We beg to thank Mr. 
Macrcady for it most cordially — to admire, most sincerely, the modesty 
of the few words he addressed to the audience at the close — and to 
exhort him, should lie act this great character next season, as we trust 
he will, under more favouring auspices, to restore the FooL 
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Diversions Diverse — Rail-Road Prospects — Heroes at Lisbon — The two London 
Colleges — The Case of Mr. Oee — The New Sabbath Bill — Alterative Arrange- 
ments — An Equivocal Maityr — Oxfoid Installation, &o. 


Diversions Diverse. — The past month has been full of gaieties; 
yet, we should say rather courtly gaieties than general gaiety. Their 
Majesties ha\e been much in town; axul levees, drawing-rooms, dinners, 
and balls have made the walls of St. James’s ring with glee and festivity, 
while the«mor1iings have been devoted $> reviews and inspections. The 
playhouses have been honoured bj^the presence of their Majesties ; and 
the Queen has honoured the Opera, the Ancient Music, and the Anni- 
versary Concert of the Sons of the Clergy,*’ with her presence. 

Of pi ivate parties few yet have made any great sensation. Beauties 
have been presented at Court, who are destined fo run their bright career 
at Almack’s, before some of the beauties vtfbohaye been on hand for two 
or three seasons — at least — have got off. The return of Lord Ileitfoid 
and the Duke of Devonshire to England will give an impetus to the gay 
world, and WO presume the next month, notwithstanding the dingy supply 
of pre-arrangements in the 46 Morning Post,” will come out brilliantly. 

. The Dowager Lady Salisbury has begun her course of assemblies ; and 
Lady Mansfield, taking other nights, has made a similar beginning. 
There are all sorts of foreign plays and operas, to which all the world 
go* who, keeping pace with the march of intellect, pretend to despise 
the English drama and native talent, because they choose to pretend to 
understand German, Italian, and French* The Opera overflows — all 
Gneapsidc and the Poultry are cooped up in the pit, and even the wives 
of the canaille have boxes in order to show their breeding* 

Of all things in the world keep us from affectation, but of all things 
in tlic world just now nothing is so difficult to be kept from ; the boobies 
and asses whom one s<es perched about the Opera House, affecting 
taste, and even a knowledge of what they hear, are only equalled, as an 
exhibition, by the more rational monkeys of the Zoological Gardens; 
which little nasty animals, if it were not for the filth and indelicacy of 
the exhibition, would afford nearly as much amusement on the Sundays 
as the affectql apes of gentility on the Saturdays. 

We must say that the promehade of naturalists in the Regent’s Park 
on Sunday strikes us to be as great a violation of decorum as we are 
quite sure it is of decency. The people who crowd these Gardens on a 
Sunday have six other days in the week to go there— nobody less than 
ourselves would countenance any legislative measure which should puri- 
tanically curtail or hinder the enjoyments of the working classes, who 
are doomed to labour six days in the week and have only the seventh for 
relaxation ; but as all those exclusives who go to see the elephant^ wash, 
and the monkeys play with one another on the Sabbath, have no occu- 
pation to hinder them from visiting those scenes of enlightenment oji 
Monday as well as Tuesday, or Thursday as well as Saturday, we think * 
the mere gratification of keej)ivg out that class of persons who could 
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alone enjoy such beautiful exhibitions, and who are not permitted to 
enter on the Sundays, ought not to induce the u ladies anu gentlemen” 
to make so pointed a display 

We have heard that Mr. Rogers, or Mr Hook, or Mr Somebody, jus- 
tifies this desecration, because the wild beasts are jireyinq animals; but 
this is all unseemly mockery. If the Gardens are to be opened oruthe 
Sabbath, it should be for that description of persons who aie unable to see 
the c unosities on any other day , for wh} should not Miss Snaggs, or Miss 
Ragg«», or Miss Bodkin, have the advantage of watching elephants bathe 
and monkeys flirt as well as the Duchess of Douhlechm or Lady Jemima 
Juicy 9 We arc as aristocratic in our feelings as oui neighbours, and as 
anxious that the aristocracy should be upheld , but we do say, that when 
all these grandees can go to sec *jghts any day m the week, And their 
mfenors can only go to see th^m on pne, it is, to say the least of it, bad 
taste to make an ostentatious parade of needless Sabbath-breaking, which 
not only renders them conspicuously careless of sacred obligations, but 
c\< ludes othcis fiom enjoyments of which, at no othei periods, they arc 
unable to paitahe 

it \ ii -Road Prospects. — T he world, at least the English world, ap- 
pc us to be 1 ad-road mad. We lmvc already foiewarned the eagei 
speculators m tiams and tiains that the} may be extieiuely likely to burn 
then hngi rs , and the moie we hear of the cncumstanccs connected with 
these undertakings, the more stiongly we become confirmed m our 
opinions rope ctmg them 

W c be hevc— but we are not ceitam e\en of that, up to the present time 

that tlu Manchester and Liverpool mil-road u j>ayi ’ If it do, it is 
because the novelty has attracted an umiMial number of passengers, and 
bet auK the pnncipal part of the traffic upon it at an} time is that of car- 
riages convening men, women, and children. It is notorious that the 
wear and tc u of rail-roads worked by licav} a eludes is enormously ex- 
pensive; and we are quite certain that even the Bustol rail-road — pigs 
bemg the principal commodity to be forw licit cl to London — must be a 
failure. Of what earthl} advantage can the Southampton rad-road be ^ 
What goods have we to receive from Southampton ° — hops from Farn- 
ham, or again pigs fiom Hampshire ; blit what is the influx or efflux of 
people into or out of the place itself?— the towns it is to pass near are 
few — none manufacturing towns — none places of popular lesort 

But this is not all Let the speculations be as acl\ antageous as the 
projectors wish them to be, is not some regard to be paid to the welfare 
and convenience of the metropolis and its ^ubuibs ? It these schemes 
which have — at least, some of them — secured the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, are realised, what turmoil and confusion, what mischief and misciy, 
will ensue to London and its neighbourhood ? These rail-roads arc 
to rim across the countiv at a height of eighteen oi twenty feet above the 
level of the lower grounds The Bristol viaduct is to come into London 
by the Brompt&n road, and end at an alehouse called the Hoop and Toy. 
In stretching away from this point, it will cut up and destroy all the 
agreeable residences and prett} gardens and grounds of the peact^able 
inhabitants of that thicklj -peopled neighbourhood, and instead of a 
lawn or shrubbery, brought to perfection by the care of > ears, at the 
back of his villa, the owner or tenant will have a huge wall, nearly as 


% 
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high as his house, brought, perhaps, close to his back drawing-room 
windows, his rest and cpiiet being, throughout the night and day, broken 
and disturbed by the roaring* of steam-engines, the rattling of wheels, 
and, in the JRiistol c*ise, the squeaking of pigs. 

This is not all, no, nor half of the mischiefs which must ensue. Not 
on|y are those individuals, whose gardens and grounds are thus merci- 
lessly to be cut up, to be outraged, but the public generally, and persons 
individually removed from the actual nuisance, are to he more seriously 
injuied. This Bristol lail-ioad, after striking across through the fields 
and gardens between Fulham and Hammersmith, is to cut into Bromp- 
ton, and there stop. At this point of stoppage all the passengers — aye, 
pigs and all — from Bristol are to b* shovelled oft* the high shelf, and 
left to gpt irto town how they can. To this point, then, all the cabs, 
omnibuses, flys, vans, and caravans disposable for the purpose will 
repair, in order to receive the new arrivals } and from the cc ending 
post 99 to Hyde Park Corner, the crowd and Confusion will be such as 
to lender a residence in any part of K night abridge, or those agreeable 
row s and terraces between it and townj utterly impossible. So much 
for the Bristol road. The Southampton will tto another inlet into 
the metropolis exactly the same; while t fee rw%hht>urhood of the Re- 
gent’s Park and the Hampstead Road will f&Tt a victim to the equally 
diabolical effects of the viaduct from Birmingham. As for the Greenwich 
affair, that ends on the other side of the water ; and considering that to 
all civilized persons in the capital* the difficulty of getting to the Brick- 
layers’ Arms, where it is to begin, is just as great as getting to Green- 
wich altogether, it does nof mqch signify, “the others do* 

We are perfectly aware that private convenience ought to yield to the 
public good, and that, to use the words of him whose words better ex- 
press all things than those of any other man, we must, to 

M Do a great right, do A little wrongs” 

but, in the cases to which we are now allftrfmg, tlup great sacrifice of 
individual convenience renders ifc^ not a private, but a public question. 
If not only ten or twenty thousand individuals are injured and distressed 
by the erection of these abominable nuisances, but the safety of the 
whole population is endangered by the crowding from fheir “ Cuds 99 to 
the different parts of town, it ceases to be either a private evil or a little 
wrong. We should ’liot speak so strongly on a subject which we con- 
sider to be of the highest importance to the people of London, if we 
were not prepared to suggest a qualification of the evil which we think 
might most reasonably be adopted. Instead of having three or four of 
these rail-roads — if rail-roads there must be — all entering London at 
different points, let all the rail-roads unite at a given distance from town 
— the Western, tlie Southampton, the Bristol, the Birmingham — all 
might be brought together, by a very little trouble, at three or four 
miles from the metropolis. Then let the one rail-road entrance to town 
serve for all the roads, and bring that to a point at which, from local 
circumstances, no mischief could be done in any degree comparable with 
that-which must inevitably be derived from the cutting up and destroy* 
ing valuable property and thickly- studded houses in those of the suburb* 
to which w r e have just alluded. 

Supposing that the roads, having met at some distance from town, could, 
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when combined, or rather reduced to one, pass somewhere at # the back of 
the Regent’s Park, and so enter town by Maiden Lane and the C open 
hagen Fields, to the end of Gray’s Inn Lane At this point, merchandize 
of all sorts would find its way easily into the citv There arc no houses, 
or certainly very few, m the line of way, and the diverging roads at 
King s Cross would carry off the a arious carnages necessary for 4:1k 
transport of passenger® m almost every dnection essential to their con- 
vc mence 

It really is worth consideration. The e\periment has never >et been 
tried of having seierctl such rail-roads as approaches to a gieat city, 
and although the projectors may be armed with Parliamentary authority 
to cairy their most piomising schemes into execution, they ought, mo^l 
assundly, to pause before tjrey do aij injury which, gricvofls as* it seems 
it is likely to be, will, when done, be irretne\able 

Tin Kimbles — It was said some time ago that Charles Kimble 
lad actually arrived m this country with Mi's Butlei, his daughtei — 
the re is not one w r ord of truth in this report — the} aic still in America, 
and, ftom what we hear, continue their attraction so powerfullj, that 
then anticipated profit^ a.re not rated at less than 8000 / per annum, 
loi time vears to come, if they choose to sta} m the United — or, as it 
appeals, the politically Dis-umted — States so long We admit that so 
protected a residence in such a country must be not over-agm able 
\ ct, when a pill is so admirably gilt, it may be prudent, and perhaps 
not (jmte so disagreeable, to swallow it. It should appear, it these ac- 
counts he true, that Mr Butler is very much of our opinion, fot he con- 
sents to follow the example of certain lords and gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded him, and allows his wife to continue her prufc ssional exei turns 
\\ c aie vciy glad he does, for perhaps he may, undci all t ncumstam cs, 
not object to let us have one peep at her when she returns to Engl uul 
Tlnee vcais is a period to look forward to, }ct time fhes , and when 
she returns she perhaps may act upon a sort of Tontine pnnciple — for 
the benefit of the sun ivors We sincerely hope she ^ as comfortable as 
she deserves to he,ftn& that her happiness as a wifcmaj be proportionate 
to hei excellence as a daughter. 

ITi kofs at Lisbon. — There has been^ what ma) be called, a <c blow- 
up (btnepult e?e) at Lisbon, between two very cons.uk i able pc isons, Sn 
John Milley l)o}le, K C B , & c &c. &c , and General Bafon, K T S 
Nothing can more cleailj exhibit the sort of discipline and an angement 
and feeling which exist m the aimy of Don Pcdio than the cijjosc whuh 
has taken place 

We cannot give all the conespondence, but an outline of the aft m 
will suffice. 

Some reports of an unpleasant nature having been cueulatcd as to the 
mode in which General Bacon, KTS, (son-in-law of the late Luly 
Oxford,) had disposed of some booty taken bv the ti oops under his com- 
mand at Vallonga, Sir John Milley Doyle undci took, as a friend of 
General Bacon, to write to him to tell him of those icpoits, he, Milley, 
being a confidential aid-de-camp of Don Pedio, and a peison supposed 
to stand very well with the ex-Empcror. 

Bacon answered this communication by denying the truth of the 
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statement ; M but this letter somehow did not get to Sir Milley in time to 
be answered before Bacon sent him a message by Captain Wakefield. 

Milley, however, refused to meet Bacon till he had cleared his cha- 
racter from the charges which the said Milley had previously told him 
he did not believe ; upon which Bacon, K.T.S., wrote the following 
brief but pithy epistle ; — 

“ Alcantara, April 28, 1834. 

“ You are a dirty, cowardly, backbiting, infamous scoundrel ; and if you 
dare retrieve your lost character, you will make your appointment withCapt. 
Wakefield to-morrow morning at nine o'clock; if not, I shall not write to 
jou, to consider yourself horsewhipped, but I will apply the end to the most 
\ulnerable part of your disgraceful an# dishonourable person. 

“ A. Bacon. 

“To Sir John M. Doyle, K.C.B. 

Sir Milley, however, was not to behoved by^uch sweet words, and 
continued to decline any meeting* and the Correspondence finished with 
this letter of Sir Milley’s: — 

“ 8, Rya das Necbssicfades, April 29, 1834. 

“ Sir — Since Captain W. left my house this motffting, I have had a con- 
sultation with my friends, who are decidedly of cfl&tbn that I cannot meet or 
hold any communication with you until you convince the public that the 
charges brought against you are without foundation. I was not, or am not, 
your accuser ; but, whenever your court-martial is held, I, if called forwaid, 
will produce the persons, who will give the documentary evidence which 
they placed in my hands; and, after what has passed, if you wish it, I will 
become the prosecutor myself. 

(Signed) “ J. M. Doyle.” 

The next day Sir Milley w r as dismissed from Pedro’s service, and in- 
formed that, if luumeddled w r ith Bacon, or any of his affairs, he would 
be treated in the true liberating style, and be clapped up in Belem (qumre 
Bedlam?). Upon which Bacon wrote to desire the most rigid investiga- 
tion into his conduct; and Milley, we suppose, may go and whistle for 
his reappointment. 

The Two London Colleges. — A veiy learned and interesting dis- 
cussion has been going on since the publication' of our last Number, 
in the Privy Council, on the subject of giving a charter to the London 
University which should empower it to grant degrees as Oxford and 
Cambridge do at present. 

Sir CharJes WethereU Spoke at great length, and with great ability, 
against the measure ; and Mefesrs. Pollock, Follett, and Dr* Lushiugton 
were heard on the same side, as representing different interests likely to 
be affected by the indulgence. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the arguments, of these learned 
gentlemen have had their effect — that they caused considerable excitement 
in the minds of some of the Lords during their delivery there can be no 
doubt ; and it must be admitted that great inconvenience arose from the 
circumstance that a great proportion of the Judges who were to decide 
the question so deeply affecting the interests of the Joint-Stock University 
Company in Gower-street, are shareholders in the concern to a very 
considerable amount. 

We are extremely glad to perceive that the affairs of Kingfs College 
are in a flourishing state. The testimonials afforded to the conduct of 
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the students by the professors are in the highest degree complimentary 
to those gentlemen, and must be, in a similar proportion, gfatifving to 
the friends of the institution. The Principal stated at the public meet- 
ing held on the 20th, “ that such was the excellence of the discipline of 
the College, that, since his appointment, he had never once had occa- 
sion to exercise his authority in support of it.” His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury distributed the prizes and certificates of honour, 
and, on quitting the chair, made a most eloquent and affecting speech 
to the assembled company. 


The Case of Mr. Gee. — One of tliose occurrences in real life which 
transcend the fictions of romance has been the subject of general con- 
versation during the last for&iight- A Mr. Gee, an attorney ofVBisliop’s 
Stortford, recei^pd a letter ft&n aft individual unknown to him * request- 
ing him to undertake some law business for him, and to meet him on 
a particular day at one of the inns in Aldgate. 

Mr. Gee, alive to the advantages of securing a new client, lost no 
time in repairing to London, having taken that opportunity of bringing up 
with him a sum of money to pay into his bankers in London. Having 
reached the appointed knplihe was accosted by a young man of gentlemanly 
appearance, who stated himself to be commissioned by tlie gentleman 
who had written to Mr. Gee, to tell him that he was prevented from 
keeping his appointment by indisposition ; that he was most anxious to 
see Mr. Gee ; and that he, the young man, had a coach waiting at the door 
to convey him to his residence, which was scarcely a mile from the place 
where they then were. 

Mr. G ee, still animated by an instinctive affection for six-and- 
eight-penco, agreed to accompany his young fiiend, and stepped into- 
the hackney-coach, which having been speedily ct littered up,” the 
agreeable companions were conveyed to the residence of the anxious- 
client. As soon as they reached the house, Mr. Gee was ushered 
into a parlour, and thencfc'into a back kitchen* in which, it seemed, the 
invalid was taking his breakfast. In passing to this apartment, how- 
ever, Mr. Gee was seized by three men, — one, his amiable joung fiiend 
and associate, — and thrust into a “ den,”- — so it is called in the various 
reports of the case, — where they first secured him by chaining him round 
the waist to the wall, and then proceeded to build him up. 

Of course these persons had an object in this proceeding ; the na- 
ture of which they very soon imparted to the captive attorney. It seems 
that Mr. Gee was concerned professionally for a widow lady (ff the name 
of Canning, and was in possession of sundry papers, deeds, &c. &c., which 
constituted her property, and of a sum of eight hundred pounds in 
money. Of all these valuable and important particular the worth \ 
gentlemen who had secured Mr. Gee resolved to possess themselves; and 
their reasons for so doing became much more evident in the sequel than 
they appeared in the outset of the transaction. 

Mr. Gee, being made to understand their purpose and desire, and 
finding himself gradually quitting the world, agreed, under the impulse 
of excessive horror at the prospect before him, to draw a cheek for. the 
800/. and give a written Authority for the delivery of the documents in 
question to the bearer. Having secured these important credentials, 
they still more firmly secured their prisoner, and left him under the con- 
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viction that he could by no means extricate himself till their return after 
they had obtained the papers and the money. 

The attorney, however, contrived, by various ingenuities, to wriggle 
himself out of the chain, to creep out of a little hole in the back of the 
house, scramble over a wall, and regain the street, whence he hurried 
to r the banker’s in time to stop the checquc, and then to the police- 
office to state his extraordinary case. His escape appears to have been 
miraculous ; and its importance may easily be imagined when the fact is 
known that, at a subsequent examination of the fellows who committed 
the outrage, a cotton bag thickly wadded, and made with strings to tie 
over the mouth and under the chin of any; victim upon whom it might 
be fitted, was found on the premisess^&r 5 ^^ which, when exhi- 

bited before the magistrates, caiised&ME&ntl of horror in all the spectators. 

The object of this most extraordinifflljmtftrage, however, was de\ eloped 
at a second examination of the prisoners, It turned out that Edwauls — 
the contriver and principal actor in this plot— who, to add to the pecu- 
liarity of the case, is .stone blind — is married to the lady still calling her- 
self Canning, who, by the will of her former h^band, forfeited all the 
propei ty in dispute the moment she ceased to be his widow. Edwards, 
having worked himself up into the belief that, as her husband, he had a 
right to the possession of everything that Was hers, resolved upon getting 
this property into his hands, and for this purpose took the extraordinary 
steps we have been describing. 

When Mrs. Canning was called upon to give evidence in the cast', and 
Edwards was brought up, she denied any intimate knowledge of him, 
and protested that she was not his wife, as did her sister ; however, upon 
being pressed hard by the clergyman who had actually united her to t He 
respectable individual at the bar, she confessed her marriage, as a senti- 
mental girl avows her affection for a lover — by fainting. Mr. Edwards, 
on his part, contented himself by assuring the magistrates that he had 
never seen the lady in the whole course of his life, — which, as that 
respectable gentleman is, as we have already said, stone blind , he was 
quite safe in asserting. 

The result of these examinations has been the commitment of the whole 
party to Newgate ; and when we next meet our readers, we shall conclude 
this u strange eventful history ” with an account of their trial, and its 
results. 


The Nk^ Sabbath Bn*is.-r~;L ord Wynford has brought in a Bill for 
the better observance of the Sabbath — so has Mr. Fleetwood in the 
Commons. Lord Wynford’s has gone to a second reading, but has 
met with a singular check, in a protest entered against it by the Lord 
Chancellor — a protest which applies forcibly to Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
Bill — but which seems more than necessarily severe 'upon Lord Wyn- 
ford’s. We confess we should scarcely have expected such a Bill to 
have originated with the Noble and Learned Baron; for although an 
excellent and exemplary man both in public and private life, neither his 
manners, nor habits, would lead one to think his Lordship a person 
likely to take up such a question. Lord Broughatn’s protest is unusu* 
ally long, and, we may say, unusually strong ; but it has been so elabo- 
rately criticised already, that we do not feel justified in taking up more 
of our reader’s time than is necessary to call his attention to it. 
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Altfrativf Arrangements. — There have been several very impor- 
tant changes at Court since our last , the purchase of the plAcc of Yi o- 
rnen of the Guard is abolished, and the appointment of the men en- 
trust! d to the Duke of Wellington, as Constable oi tin Tow < i , tins, 
holding out a reward for long and laithful ser\icc, is an excillent altera- 
tion It has also been announced m the London Gaz< tU , that L # nd 
Lichfield and Lord Albemarle aie to appear for the future \t chawing- 
loonis in boots and pantaloons , and, mouovu, tlial pc is ms wi inn^ 
the household uniform are always to wtai knet-buekhs and shoc- 
buckles The sensation produced throughout tin < ountiy b\ these judi- 
cious deciecs has been very considerable 

His Majesty has also been fdaasfcftd to announce tint lie will attend 
Diuiil scivice to-moviow, the June, (the anm\ci«aiy* # of Lord 

Howes victory) at Greeifwich fiferapital chapel, and in futuu upon 
c\eiy occasion when the anniversary of a victory happens to fall upon a 
hun day 


An Fquivogai Mahtyr*— Many things occm m the woild foi which 
it skeins at first difficult to account, hut it may be sicuicly ichcd on 
th it there ire reasons for everything. Amoiurst tin cuuous e\mts which 
thus occasionally happen, we find it lecoidcd m tin newspapcis tint a 
A1 Boutaid, who had been indicted for stealing diamonds to the \ due 
of 1000/ , h inded up a letter to Mr Sergeant Aiabm, wntten in rrcnch, 
of which the following is a literal translation 

“ My T oul, I do not come here to move y om si nsibihty — I do not c o me 
hoic to request youi clemency, for I do not descivt it, but I come 1 lieu to 
confess thil 1 am guilty, which is all 1 can do m oi dci to (vtemntc my 
offence In one evil day I have lost my fortune, and, uhnt ?s mo/ c dten , 
my honom Hence I lia\e no desire to live, and, tluacfou sincmly 
icqiust that the Oouit will pronounce upon me judgment to die accoiding 
to the laws of this countiy 

“ J C IIoutard 

Mr Sergeant Arahin, after reading the letter, expressed li s sine ( re 
regret that the 46 laws of this country ” did not permit him to comply y ltli 
M. Boutard’s extiaoidmary request Mr Sci^e mt Ai ihm m ly be quite 
sure, that, unless M Boutard had most satisfactory isi t rt nnt d th it t ict, 
he nevei would have made the tc chivalrous ? appeal jSothin^ i Ticnch- 
man likes so much as a flourish, and the present is a splendid met 
of the < hai latancne so pre-emmcnfly remaikahle m the i^itional cha- 
racter 

Oxford Installation — Ir noticing the prcpaiations which aie m 
progress, on a magnificent scale, for the installation ot the Duke of Wei 
lmgton at Oxford, we ought, in justice ti the mhibitants of t lie city, to 
say, that although lodgings aie scaice, and glowing st ncet e\ei\ hour, 
there are looms yet to be obtained , and that alth mgh deal, the adiin- 
modations are not so dear as has been lepicscntul 

Some objections have been nude to the puce dc minded foi looms 
during the week; but wc say in that case, as we ^\y ot PaganmiT* hav- 
ing asked a thousand guineas to peifoim at the concerts to be gnen on 
the occasion — every man has a right to ask what lie chooses for an 
article when what may be called “ fancy puces 5 * aie going 
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The old story of George the Second, at the village where he break- 
fasted, afto v having been forced ashore by stress of weather on the Dutch 
coast, is too well known perhaps to be repeated — but it is in point. 
When the bill was brought to the persons about his Majesty, it was per- 
ceived that one of the items (namely, c< eggs”) w T as charged 42 guilders, 
or rather more than 23 pounds sterling. The sum was so large, that the 
circumstance was mentioned to the King himself, who made a personal 
inquiry of the landlord upon the cause of such a demand. The man 
was a good deal confuted, but his Majesty continued his inquiiies, and 
at last said, “ Well, then, tell me the truth — are eggs so wonderfully 
scarce in this neighbourhood? ” “ No, Sire,” said the man, “but 

Kings are.” 

Dukes of ^Wellington are vei'y scarce at Oxford, and installations do 
not happen every day ; but we are quite tore that people, without pei- 
sonally trying the experiment, ought not to be frightened away at the 
sound of high prices. 

Our space is diawine, to a close, and we must take leave of our readers 
for another month. The coming four weeks &ise full of the buds of 
gaietj, ready to burst forth ; and now that the country is looking fiesh 
and gay in all its loveliness, the London winter has fairly set in. Balls 
are getting plenty — the Opera is crammed-— -marriages are few' ; jet theic 
is a glut of beauty in the market — to speak commercially. What with 
the Installation, of which we have just spoken — the Royal banquets — the 
Musical Festival, which will bring additional crowals to w town — and all 
the reunions of rank and beauty at Almack’s and the <c great houses” — 
the calendar of fashion promises a rich harvest of all that ladies wish 
to have who love the town. These great objects, dotted at intervals with 
the more innocent amusements of Harley-street, Gloucester-plaee, and 
Wimpole-street, will find occupation and amusement combined for those 
who, like the belles of sixty years since, live in “ mobs.” Should any 
new fashion be started during June, we will adopt the style of the 
“ Milliner’s Magazine,” and give qui readers the full benefit of it. 


Just at the close of our pleasing" labours, we find the Ministiy broken 
up. Lord Ripon, Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, and the Duke of 
Richmond, have lesigned. The^T may now, perhaps, think of the parting 
advice given them by then* friend not to meddle with the 

Church or the Universities. Tt is however* too late ; the die is cast, 
and the kn$t is broken. Wc ha W heard that Lord Giey is anxious to 
surrender the helm, more especially as the Lord Chancellor positively 
objects to the admission of Lord Durham into the Cabinet. Wc regret 
that under the circumstances time forces us to leave them all in this 
state of separation. A few days will show whether it will be easier to 
mend the present Cabinet, or make a new one altogether. 
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The Life and Works of Robcit Burns By Allan Cunningham 

Our readers aie familiar with the name of the Spaniard who nwoked a 
thousand blessings on the head of him who invented slec p ho is worthy of 
an equally extensive benediclion to whose imnd the idea fust suggested 
itself of republishing, m monthly volumes, and a tlmd or touith of the ou- 
gmal price, the works of eminent authois We do not know to whom the 
merit of the idea belongs , but we believe the late lamented Mr Constable, 
a name which must be ever deai to the loveis of literature, was the first 
bibliopole who earned it into offset His “Miscellany set the example, 
and that example was soon followed by a host of other publishers. *We have 
not space to enumerate the natUfts. of the various interesting anc? popular 
works which have mad$ their re=BppDai ance of late yeais in this cheap and 
convenient form , but among these, the ** Waverley Novels, and the “ Life 
and Works of Byion/* stand too pre-eminently forward not to occur to the 
mind of any reader. The works of other two of the most populai authois 
of modern times are, at the moment we write, lh the course of re-publication 
in the same style and form as the distinguished productions ]ust mentioned 
It is unnecessary to s$y that we refer to the new edition of the works of 
Crabbe, publishing by Mi. Munay, and that of the woiks of Burns, pub 
lislnng by Mossis Cochrane and M‘Crone It is to the latter publication 
alone that our present observations aie intended to apply 

The previous editions of the woiks of Burns weie as varied as they weie 
numerous They have appeared iri every possible shape and size, from the 
diamond edition up to the octavo, and have issued fiom every respectable 
printing-press in Scotland, still theie was no edition of the woiks of the 
Ayrshuo bard, whose “ getting up, ’ as the technical phrase is, was at all 
worthy of those works * and in none of them w as theie ever an attempt made 
to realize to the eye, by means of the graphic ait, any of those numerous m- 
teiesting scenes and incidents which, by Ms unrivalled poweis of description, 
he so vividly brought before the mmd. It was leserved for the publishers 
of the present edition to attempt this, and they have succeeded in the 
attempt m a manner which must please the mbst ardent adnuiei ot tne 
genius of Bums, 

But Burns was not only in grievous want of publishers moie vvorthv of 
his talents and his works, he stood in equal need of a new cditoi Dr Cume, 
and others who have edited his works, were vvaim admirers of his genius, 
but they belonged to another and higher class of society — bight 1, we mean, 
in respect to early education and the sphere of life m winch they moved; 
they were, consequently but indifferently qualified, or, lathei, were not qua- 
lified at all, to enter into the peculiar habits and feelings in whifrh many of 
his happiest productions had their origin. What Burns wanted w as au editor 
whose genius- ^though we might not expect it to equal his own — in degree 
should be of the same kind , and that to such genius there should be super- 
added the adventitious < ircumstance of an equally humble birth and educa- 
tion. Burns, m other words, wanted a fellow-peasant to edit his woiks , and 
such an editor he has found in Allan Cunningham. 

We are far fiom saying that theie are not gieatti geniuses and moie 
clever men than Allan Cunningham in the country, but this we unhesi- 
tatingly say, that theie is not at this moment a man in existence in all 
respects so well qualified to edit the woiks of Bums as honest Allan. Not 
only does he glory in the name ot peasant, as did the baid ot Scotland, »but 
he nad the advantage of knowing Bums personally Ills liteiary pursuits 
have, m a great measure, been similar , but, most ot all, his admiration ot 
the Ayrshire poet was so gieat, and there existed close and tender a sym- 
pathy of feeling and habit between the two, that, to oui certain knowledge, 

/««u?.~VOL. xxi. no. ct\n. R 
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Allan could recite from memory almost every poem or song which Burns 
ever wrote, ton" before he ever dreamt of editing his works. And not only 
was Cunningham's* acquaintance with the works of Burns thus so intimate 
as regarded published works, it was equally minute as respected the parti- 
cular circumstances under which they were written. The notes appended 
to the several pieces afford ample confirmation of this. In fact, Allan shows 
as Intimate an acquaintance with the poems and songs of his illustrious 
countryman as if they had been written by himself. The notes are at once 
interesting and ample ; indeed, they are so complete, as to leave nothing for 
any future editor to do. In one word, Allan has so admirably acquitted him- 
self in his editorial capacity, that no person is likely in future to undertake 
the task — to say nothing of the execution — of giving a new and improved 
edition M of Burns. 

A word or two now as to the Life Of the. poet, which, as our readers know, 
occupies 'the nrst volume. A large proportion of the matter is new — a fact 
which affords a further illustration of what have just been saying respect- 
ing the wonderfully minute acquaintance which the biographer has with 
everything that relates to Burns. The volume is pleasantly written ; but we 
should have liked it all the better had it been more visibly pervaded by that 
warm enthusiasm which we know, and have already said, Mr. Cunningham 
feels, not only towards Burns himself, but to everything that appertains to 
his works. The biography is, indeed, coldly written ; but this arises from 
the biographei‘*s excessive admiration of the poet : for it is evident, in 
almost every page, that, aware Of this excess of admiration, Allan had a 
constant struggle with himself to present any undue expression of it. 

Occasionally, too, there are inadcurafeies in the language, chiefly arising 
from the author's partiality to a metaphorical style of writing. But these 
are trilling blemishes in a work which is otherwise one of somuch excellence. 

Mr. Cunningham does not, like Mr, Lockhart, enter into any formal or 
elaborate defence of the moral character of Burns ; but he does what is far 
better — he places every circumstance which at all bears on the feelings, and 
opinions, and habits of the poet before the reader, and thus enables him to 
form his own conclusions on the subject. 

Burns, like most other men, had both his faults and excellencies. The 
difference between him and the g^reat bulk of mankind was, that, like almost 
all men of genius, both his, failings and his virtues were greater in degree, 
and stood out with corresponding prominency. If, he was more addicted to 
the bottle, and indulged to a gtqjaJLer extent in every other species of dissi- 
pation, than most other mien, these vice# were in some measure counter- 
balanced by the extreme benevolence of his disposition, his extraordinary 
independence and integrity of mind, and that unqualified abhorrence which 
he entertained ior the practice of tyhq£ all its branches. 

The sneers and scoffing* in which h# Indulged at things sacred, in his 
“ Holy Wylie’s Prayer” and other* of bis* productions, will be the source of 
lasting regret to all his well -principled friends and admirers. For his con- 
duct in this respect we offer no excuse, nor attempt any palliation; all we 
shall say is, that it is some consolation to think that, irt juxtaposition, m at 
least in the same volume, with the objectionable piece* ,tfc which we allude, 
are to he found the “ Cottar s Saturday Night,” and Other poems, in which 
are breathed a spirit of the purest and most fervent devotion. 

Burns's moral character is not, ia our opinion, very difficult of compre- 
hension. At bottom we believe him to have been good ; and, in accordance 
with this notion, it will be found that, when left iorsome time to solitude 
and his own thoughts, his mind generally gave way to serious, if not dew* 
tional, contemplation, the fruit of which were the pieces to which w* last 
alluded; and his most objectionable productions will generally be found ht 
have had their origin in that levity of feeling superinduced on his mind by 
the conversation and counsels of the unprincipled men with whom it was his 
misfortune— his fault, too, we will add— to often to associate! satlw than 
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from any settled dislike to matters of revealed truth. Had it been Burns s 
fortune, as it would assuredly have been his happiness, to have mixed moie 
largely with men of serious minds, he would have been quite a dillerent 
peison from what lie was, and he would nevei have penned those impious 
pieces which so greatly abridge the pleasuie with which his works are read 

Of the poetical character of Bum- we have not space to say much. We 
have heard it said that he did not possess imagination The notion is too 
ridiculous to merit serious refutation Those who entertain it must either 
not know what imagination is, or they cannot have read his 44 Tam 
O Shanfcer,” 44 Death and Dr. Hornbook, and otlieis of his poems which 
could bo mentioned It is tiue that Bums does but comparatively seldom 
give loose reins to his imagination , hut that is no reason why it should be 
mfened that he did not possess it. What he delights in is, to describe the 
scenes and circumstances which daily occurred in his own lowly sphere of 
life, and those emotions which actuated his own bosom, which were but a 
transcript of those that heave the bosoms of mankind generally. And 
this is the great secret to his amazing popularity— a populanty which has 
not only made his name a household word m every cottage throughout the 
width and breadth of Scotland, but which has made it familiar to the ears 
of millions m other countries. 

We have only to repeat that the present edition of the works of Bums is 
got up with much taste. The pictorial lUustiations arc happy, both a* regaids 
the choice of subjects and the manner in which thev are executed. The 
thanks of the public are due alike to the editoi and publishers. 


Excursions in the North of Europe m 1830 and 1833- 

This is a woik of exceeding interest. In tlu* shoit spate ot two months, 
Mr Barrow, jun , accompanied by a friend, made a northern tour, which 
included a visit to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, with many othei places passed through in the unite, and at some 
of which a sojomn was made sufficiently long to acquaint the travclleis 
with all particular desei ving t)f comment So diligent was their piogiess, 
that, as Mi Bauow himself mfoims us, m a peuod ot sixty-tight driys 
they passed over a space, by sea and by land, of rnoic than 1000 miles 
To the touusts who mak^ their exclusions for the pleasure of sunning then 
interesting persons on the banks oi a lake, or being wafted on its bosom 
while they indulge a dreamy, voluptuous sort of indolence, this may appeu 
almost incredible: but the authoi of the present book is like a 44 warrior 
for the working day and a terrible jolting for three days and nights in 
succession, in a bone-hrealopg 44 drosky* where nst is impossible, and 
refreshment of any kind difficult, and what is pxoeuiable mostly revolting, 
were impediments that never prevented him iiom obtaining hi* point ot 
travel, or lessened his activity m piocunng information. This inloimation, 
like a wary traveller, he always noted down, never trusting, like the un- 
lucky hero of Miss Edgewoith s tale of “ To-Morrow,’ to a letentive me- 
mory. By adopting this plan, assisted, as he evidently has been, by a 
quick power m distinguishing between the important and the fnvolous, he 
has been enabled to present to the public a book full ot usetul facts and 
pleasing remarks. Less exaggerated than the clevei woik ot Di. Clarke, 
and infinitely more available as a source of inloimation than that of Capt 
Cochrane* it & spirited style of i elation, employed on subjects 

worthy to be related, with a diligence that allows nothing of importance to 
escape. The reader is not detained m the middle of a description of a 
public building with the good or bad tendency of such and such mstit li- 
tmus; but he is straightforwai d lnfoirmd of the pm pose ioi which it was 
erected, and of all peculiarities that ltnder it woithy ot remnk We are 
stopped in the midst of an account describing a shube clad seif with 
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political sympathetics upon the horrors of the said serfs condition; but 
we are plainly made acquainted with the fact that he is dirty, greasy, and 
happy. In a slight mention of the person of the Emperor Nicholas, which 
conveys all the necessary facts with regard to him, our time is not wasted 
upon an impertinent digression about the wrongs of Poland, and the damn- 
able deeds of the savage autocrat. Meteorological dissertations, political 
essays, and discussions upon manners and morals, are alike discarded. 
Facts, many, we believe most, of them new, are the recommendations of 
the book, and these are told in a plain, unvarnished manner. It is, in 
short, just such a book as a sensible traveller ought to write, and a sensible 
man going to travel ought to lead. 

The second portion of the volume is occupied by an account of a journey 
performed with equal celerity, and more arduous, (in consequence of its 
being through even a wilder country than Russia,) in 1833. Mr. Barrow, 
and the saifie gentleman who accompanied him in his Russian excursion in 
1830, started on a daring and hazardous journey into the less inhabited 
parts of Norway. The difficulties to he anticipated as they advanced, and 
the hardships experienced at the commencertient,.would have deterred any 
but determined enthusiasts. Through a country, vast tracts of which, it is 
asserted, had never been known to be trodden by an European, natives ex- 
cepted, and over roads flanked by precipices qn one side, and insurmount- 
able heights on the other, each roaa impassable to any but Ihose who could 
see no danger where inclination led them, did these spirited men proceed, 
in the uncouth vehicles of the country, at a r^te of titty miles a day, but 
through scenes, believing their description, more savagely grand or beau- 
tiful it has rarely, if ever, been the lot of former travellers to pass. The 
wonders of the Norwegian mountains and fiords (the inland lakes of the 
country) are described in colours that would kindle the curiosity of the 
most apathetic of “ home-bred youths.'* Dangers, wonders, and beauties 
appear to have been familiar to our travellers as lamp-posts to u Cockney. 
Of late years we have read no book of travels that has more strongly ex- 
cited our curiosity, or afforded us more complete gratification after its 
perusal. It is full of information. 

Two maps, with illustrative sketches of scenes and costumes, accompany 
this interesting and valuable volume. 

The Wonders of Chaos and the Creation Exemplified. 

Any poet undertaking a subject such as is expressed in the line above, 
must have been aware that he laboured under difficulties it was perhaps 
impossible to surmount. Milton is in constant association in the minds of 
those who barely hear the words chaos and creation. After his descriptions 
none can expect to succeed, or, if they succeed, they can scarcely expect 
the world ^ o think it success ; so strong are all prepossessions, or preju- 
dices, or by whatsoever other name they are called, enlisted on the side of 
Milton's method of treating these subjects, even to the peculiar phraseology 
he has adopted. “ But," says the author of this poem, u I am peculiarly 
anxious to give my reasons for having selected so lofty a theme, especially 
as there are many elaborate works at the present day extant upon it ; but fre- 
quently being astonished at the difference which exists in the opinions of the 
most learned, as to the primary cause of chaos, and of what it consisted (some 
even going so far as to deny that it ever had being), the idea struck me that the 
most likely origin of this crude and impure mass was the fall of Lucifer." 
To illustrate this position, therefore, the present po£m was commenced; 
and* as we have now but two cantos before us, out of the eight that are to 
appear, we can only express an imperfect opinion. With regard, however, 
to the poetic merit of these two first cantos, we are at once prepared to 
say that they possess decided merit ; and, in spite of the objection we first 
mentioned, and which will always be formidable to the author, in conse-^ 
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quence of compelling an unfan comparison, we aie compelled to admit that 
the poem contains many passages of positive originality Tfle ingenuity 
in the application, and the scnptural learning displayed m the selection of 
the notes, are beyond all praise We shall look with anxiety foi the suc- 
ceeding cantos. 

Egypt and Mohammed All, or, Travels m the Valley of the Nile* 

By James Augustus St John 

Egypt, the cradle of the uts and sciences, the souice of civilization, the 
paicnt fountain of the sti earns ol mythology and tradition iry lore, the 
enduring scene of all that is most gigantic in the early works of human 
hands is the country ot all others to which the steps of the philosophic 
traveller might be supposed to tend with the utmost energy of impulse. 
The great i evolution recently effected thcie by the rude but rrflastecly genius 
of one man, and the singular spectacle of a people hitherto marked by none 
but oriental traits of character* but now entenng into the strangest con- 
tiastof association with European habits and ariangements, cannot but 
furnish, likewise, various new and powerful incentives to the enquiring 
mind oi the tourist. The period for observation has been, on this latter 
account, very happily selected by Mr St Tohn No work oi authority on 
this interesting region has appeared foi sorneyeais, although there have 
not been w mting travellers to loam over its soil, to gaze at its olden monu- 
ments and its living inhabitants. Mi. St John has, like others who ha\e 
transported themselves from afar to the same scenes, found a lodging m the 
tombs of Thebes, and groped his Way amid the “ palpable obscure of the 
jyyiamids, but he has, with a wiser and moie profiting spirit, made the 
industry of external observation subservient to the purposes of that i ejec- 
tion which enables us to trace effects to their causes, md to enlighten others 
by the results of our own experience We have not opportunity here to 
follow him through his able researches, moral, politic al, histoi ical, statis- 
tical, or antiquarian We can therefoic only rcmaik th\t, as regai ds the 
past, he has offeied some hints that go far towards satisfaction on pre- 
viously doubtful points, and that, m reference to the piesent, he has grven 
us a highly interesting and minutely drawn pictuie ot the country and its 
people — a work ot value considerably beyond that ot the slight sketches 
oidmarily furnished by the rapid hand ot out modern observers 

That the Author has looked at Nature with the eye ot i poet, is evinced 
in various passages descuptive of the scenery ol the Nile, so chanmngly 
set forth as to make us regret that we have not room for cxtiacts. 

Speculation. 3 vols 

We expected much horn Miss Pardoe The good taste, kegn observa- 
tion, and natmal liveliness displayed m her “ Tales and Tiaditions of 
Portugal induced many hopes, and, among others, the hope that she 
would select some story where hei knowledge of continental habits and 
feelings could be brought into action, and thcieby pioduce a new, as well 
as an interesting, fiction The last hope has been disappointed With the 
selection of the story we have much fault to find, while we bestow un- 
qualified praise upon the execution, spirit, industry, and, above all, the juat, 
and frequently noble, thoughts that breathe and live, hallowing and purify 
mg whatever they approach 

The often-told tale of ladies and gentlemen s matrimonial specif itions 
has formed the subject of some hundred volumes which, to the gieat 
satisfaction of mothsand dust, occupy then undisfuibed situations on the 
bookshelves, where, m despait, they have been 4 ‘ neatly aiiayed Miss 
Bardoe has punished her speculators aa they deseive , but the ledeemmg 
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part of the story (for we have not yet spoken of the execution of her work) 
is the introduction of two worthy, delightful persons, who act, speak, think 
as they ought ; and who consequently contrast well with the fashionable 
portion of the novel. Every well-written and well-expressed feeling that 
we come to makes us the more regret that Miss Pardoe did not weave her 
web on foreign shores, for her immense stock of information would tell 
admirably in foreign story. Her finely-taught mind, her feminine and cul- 
tivated imagination, her wit and observation have carried her triumphantly 
over a harassing and often-travelled road ; but gemu$ like hers should “ up 
and away” to fresh fields, where pure and taintless flowers are meet for 
such hands as hers : and there we hope to find her ere long employed. In 
producing “ Speculation’* she has given an entertaining and what will be 
— or what, in our belief, ought to be— a popular book but that is not all 
the fair lady could do. She need not tread in the paths of others. She 
has the c power to strike out a road hitherto unknown in our literature, 
where the Spaniard or Portuguese shpidd Ifie made to act as he really does 
in his own country, and where it would ttOt be necessary to translate cha- 
racters as well as language. 

Naval Sketch-Book. Second Series. 2 yol$. 

The spirited constructor of these two specimen* of nautical author-craft 
must have had abundant incentive before him (p&}h in the success of his 
first essay, and in the wide scope of his subject) to the prosecution of his 
eccentric |abpur$ a# a “ marine painter on paper. The tenauts of terra 
Jirma have in ordinary a most thirsty curiosity after sea-water knowledge, 
amort of spiritual longing for communion with “ shrouds ” and “ sheets,” 
a dizzy Admiration of “ top-gallants.” The description of these matters, 
duly steeped in brine, can never tire them with its recurring relish. The 
hopelessness of all landed attempts at comprehending the mysteries of 
dead-eye#* hazards, capsterns, taffrails, grapnels, cross-trees, bob-stays, 
and a thousand other particulars, proves no prophylactic against the desire 
to hear and read of them. The very confusion that is generated in the 
minds of the “ landed interest ”* by these intricacies of detail, these laby- 
rinths of nomenclature, seems to be accepted for legitimate excitement, and 
to attain to something like the hopours of a dramatic plot, where more is 
guessed at than is stated, and more is stated than is understood. The book 
before us, like the series whleh preceded it* takes every advantage of this 
blind faith and admiring ignorance on the hart of the non-nautiem popula- 
tion ; for it poms out to exhaustion aH the cabalistic vocabulary of the 
nautical art, and often leaves usnn the cerftve* of puzzledom without even 
the thinnest thread of a clue toward# extrication. Let us, however, assign 
to the author his just amount of credit, and express the high praise which 
we feel to be, in several respects, his due. When he does not enwrap him- 
self all over in the sea-weed mesfcm of his ultra-aquatic language, so as to 
defy the perceptive powers of -all merely terrestrial beings, he becomes the 
purveyor of much and varied entertainment. He is, when in this unob- 
scured state, forcible, picturesque, and in a high degree humorous ; carry- 
ing his readers on by the impulse of the hearty spirit Which he himself 
displays, and interesting them in every vicissitude of his undulating narra- 
tives. For illustration of his best powers, we would refer to the animated 
^and skilfully-conducted story called “ The Chase, the circumstance# Ctf 
which are admirably selected, and the characters happily sustained ; While 
we would not refer to the “ Strictures on Smollett, 4 wmch are written ip 
what appears to us no liberal spirit, and go to prove little more than that 
Smdj|fett was a caricaturist in his sea-sketches, — which it would be odd if 
he were not, seeing that his whole manner as a writer of ftctfoO naa been 
always allowed to be tinged with caricature, though always with this \ iih a- 
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racteristic condition, that it was employed “ voluptatis causS,” for the 
furtherance of amusement; — and who> that is not of the clas<f of nautical 
exclusives, has ever looked through Smollett’s ship scenes and characters 
without delight? The sketch of “ Jack the Giant,” in the present volume, 
is a proof unconsciously offered by our author himself that caricature may 
be rendered prolific of diversion. He will surely not deny that the amusing 
exploits of clearing the astonished decks, &e., which are attributed to*the 
hero of that tale, partake of the exaggeration so manifest in the records of 
his namesake, the Giant Killer ; and we will as little deny that it is a 
specially entertaining bit of description. 

Two Old Men’s Tales ; the Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter, 

How delightful it is to meet with a book treating of, not trifling with, the 
mysteries of human life,— calling things by their right names, — honouring 
what is honourable,— and loving what is lovely. So true, as to be almost 
painful in its veracity; so ea AS to startle us in these days of well- 
bred calmness and heartless frivolity. 

We respect these “ Old Men," though we are sceptical concerning their 
age, and doubtful as tp the sex* It is seldom the affections last so long, 
or the feelings retain such power when years sober, if they do not harden, 
the sympathies of our souls* Middle Irfe could hardly produce either one 
or the other of these twcr for middle life is woj^dly and calculating. 

Youth, alas ! where couk^ycaalh imbibe the knowledge or the sorrow of these 
pages ? Such knowledge end auch sorrow must be experienced to be under- 
stood. But whatever may have been the duration of the writer's life, the books 
are beautifully and powerfully written * and we shame not to confess it, have 
been read by us with deep interest and many tears. We will not spoil their 
denouement *by lifting the curtain and disclosing their mysteries. Enough, 
that it is impossible to lay the work down when once you have read a page 
— be that page where it may — until the whole is perusecfc We first scanned 
a few passages of “ The Admiral’s Daughter,” and then we “ trimmed our 
lamp," and read till morning. Sir Waiter Scott himself never sketched a 
female character with more truth and beauty than is displayed in the deli- 
cate portraiture of Lilia: it is perfect; and the catastrophe at the end of 
4i The Deformed , 11 is at once so graphic and so just that we closed our eyes, 
and behold ! the scene was before us *thc f&te, — the lightning, — all !--all 
that would form a picture thAt Martip might be proud to paint. 

We should not be surprised to find that these volumes were the produc- 
tion of a female pen. If so, there is another “ great one ” added to the list 
of female talent. 

Pritchard’s Natural History of Animalcules. 

To Mr. Pritchard the lovers of natural history owe very deep obligations. 
He has now given to the world (as far as has yet been ascertained) a con- 
cise, yet highly-finished, description of the mysterious inhabitants which 
fill up the intricacies of space. And his classifications are plain and well- 
defined. 

We are ignorant of the existence of any similar w r ork, except it be that of 
Adams, which was published so far back as 1787, and consequently can 
only contain an account of the characters of such as were known in his 
time. The discoveries since are astonishing, and the moderate price of the 
present volume renders it accessible to all who cultivate the science either 
as an amusement Or a study. Mr. Pritchard acknowledges his obligations 
to Mutter and Bhrenberg, particularly in his arrangements. And the 
volume has also the advantage of three hundred magnified illustrations, 
clearly and cleverly engraved by Mr. Olcghorn. It is, in a woid, a rational 
and delightful book, and is especially valuable at this season of the year, 
when every drop of water is filled with hundreds of living things. 
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Major E Moor, author of the “Hindoo Pan- 
theon, ” has just < ompleted a volume of Orlen 
tal Fragments, illustrated with a variety of 
Curious plates 

Professor Rossetti’s extraordinary work, 

“ Sullo bplrito Antipupaie che produce la Re 
forma/ — “ Antipapal t>pirit,” which produced 
the Reformation, and Secret Influence exer- 
cised thereby on the Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Italy, as displayed by her Classic 
Writers, Dante, Petrarta, Bot taccio,” &c., has 
been laid under the ban of the Papal C hurch. 
The interest of all the friends of Protestantism 
will speedilyKbe gratihed by the public ation of 
a Translation of this work, by Miss C Ward, 

A work under the title of *' English Scenes 
and English Civilization — Sketches and Traits 
in the Nineteenth Century,” will appear in the 
course of this month. 

'lhe third and concluding volume of Coo- 
per’s Miscellaneous Workh, comprising the 
whole of his Poems and his Letters, will a p- 
pear in the course of this month. 

Manners, Customs, and flistory of China — 
The Rev Charles GutzlafF, who, possessing a 
perfect knowledge of the language, travelled 
in the disguise of a native through the interior 
of China, is preparing for Immediate publica- 
tion a History of that Empire, almost entirely 
derived from original sources. This work will 
contain an account of the Manners, Customs, 
Religion, Laws, and Government of the Chi- 
nese , together with Historical Details con- 
cerning their Commercial Intercourse with 
England, Spain, Portugal, and the other Civi- 
lized Nations of the West. 

In the scientific world, Mr. Walker’s work 
on the Brain and its Functions is shortly ex- 
pected. It will, we understand, be followed 
by a volume on the Locomotive, and another 
on the Vital System, forming a new and origi- 
nal System of Physiology. 

In the press, a Treatise on the System of 
Intercourse and Communication in Civilized 
States, and particularly in Great Britain, by 
Thomas Grahame. 1 vol 8vo. , 

It it» proposed to publish by subscription a 
work entitled 14 The Classic and Connoisseur 
in Italy and Sicily,” in which will be con- 
densed the becjt observations of the more dis- 
tinguished Tourists through those countries , 
with fas an Appendix) an abridged Transla- 
tion of Lanzi’s “ History of Painting.” 3 vols. 
9vo. 

The Duty of a Christian State to support a 
National Church Establishment; the Scrip- 
tural Character and peculiar Claims of the 
Church of England * Five Sermons preached 
at Leeds, by the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M.A, 
In the press. 

The Lays and Legends of Spain will form 
the Fourth Monthly Part of Mr. W. J. Thom’s 
” National Lays and Legends ” 

A Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical 
Catalogue of Fifty of the earliest Pictures in 
the National Gallery, (including the two Cor- 
yeggios lately purchased by Government,) by 


REPORT. 

John Landseer, Esq , F.S.A., is preparing for 
immediate publication 

A bliort Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, 
and several Modes of Treating Cataract, writ- 
ten by Mr Stevenson, Oculist to his Majesty* 
is in the press, and will shortly be published, 
for the bent fit of the “ Royal Infirmary for 
Cataract and other Disease® of the Fye.” 

A volume entitled ” Tales of Woman’s 
Trials,” from the pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall, is 
announced for early publication. 

LIST OP NEW BOOKS. 

An Inquiry into the Principles and Practice 
of hgediejne, founded on Original Physiologi- 
caHtovaeetigatlong, by G. Calvert Holland, M.D, 

8 vo Vol. I. 12*. 

The Duties of Men, by Silvio Pellico , trans- 
lated from the Italian, by Thomas Hose or. 
ISmo. 5s. 

The Life and Correspondence of Henry 
Salt, Esq., F.R S., &c., by J. J. Halls, Esq. 

*2 vols. 8vq. 3<£s. 

Rook wood/ h Romance 3 vols, post 8vo. 

1/. iU. 6<L 

The Family Library, Vols. XLI. and XLII. 
(Universal History, Vols I. and II,) 18mo 10* 
Romance of Ancient History, 1st senes, 
(Egypt). *2 vols. post 8vo. 21*. 

An Historical and StntiRticnl Account of 
New South Wales, with Map, by John Pun- 
more Lang, D.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21*. 

A Treatise on the Manufactures in Metal, 
Vol. Ill, (Tin, Lead, Copper, &c ) forming 
Vol. LIV. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 
12mo. fis. 

Tytier’s History of Scotland, Vol. V. Svo. 
'12*. 

Transactions of the Linmean Society of 
London, Vol XVII , Part I 4to. 21* 

Loudon’s Eneylopfledia of Gardening, Part 
VI 8vp. 2*. 6d —Magazine of Natural History, 
Ifo XXXIX. Svo. 3s 6d— Gardener’s Maga- 
zine, No. L , Is. 6d. — Architectural Magazine, 
No. lit. 1*. tfd. 

The pespatches of the Duke of Wellington 
freftn 1 to 1818, Vol. I. 8vo. 28*. 

Scenes and Recollections of Fly-Fishing in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. Fcp 8vo, 8*. 

Two Old Men’s Tales* the Deformed and 
the Admiral’s Daughter 2 vols. post8vo. 21s- 
Egypt and Mohammed All ; or, Travels in 
the Valley of the Nile, fcy James Augustus St. 
John. 2 vols Svo. 30t. 

The Life and Adventures of John Maraton 
Hall, by the author of •• Richelieu,” &c, S vols. 
post 8vo. \l. 11s. 6d. % 

A History of Egyptian Mummies, and an 
Account of the Worship and Embalming of the 
Sacred Animals by the Egyptians, by T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S.,E,S.A.,F.L S. 4to„ 2/.$«*bds. 
large paper, 3/ 3* 

The Channel Islands ; Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, &c , by H D. Inglis. 2 vole, post 
8to. 21r. 

The Naval Sketch-Book* 2d- Oeries, by 
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autoor of “ Tales of a Tar,** 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21 *. 

Popular Tales and Legends of the Irish Pea* 
snntry, by S Lover. I2mo. 7s (id. 

Gutzlaff s Three Voyages along the Coast 
of China in 1831 2-3. Post 8vo 1 2s. 

Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk, by T. W 
Robberds, jun , Fsq. Demy 4to. 31. 13s. *Sd. 
cloth s medium 4to. Al. 14s. 

Speculation, a Novel, by the nnthor of 
“ Traits and Traditions of Portugal ” 3 vols. 
post 8vo 1 1 1 1 s. 6r/. 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges* Account of his 
Majesty’s Mission to the Court of Persia in the 
Years 1807-11 2 vols 8vo Plates, 28*. 

Memoirs of the 'Life and Writings of the 
Rev Richard Watson, by the Rev, Thomas 
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Jackson, forming Vol I, of the Works. 8vo. 
10 *. 

Sir James Sutherland’s Ma£ of Part of Per- 
sia, 3 sheets, coloured, 21*. , canvass atul rol- 
ler, 1/. 11s 6rf. 

Burns* Works, Vol. IV., containing the 
Songs l2mo. 5s. 

A New Treatise on Chess, by George Walker, 
2d Edition, enlarged 12mo 5s 6rf 

An Architectural and Historical Account of 
Crosby Place London, by Edward L Black- 
burn, ArthiU ct 8vo 8v.6rf. 

A Senes of Lay Sermons on Good Principles 
nnd Good Breeding, by the Fttrick Shepherd, 
12mo 7 s 

The Conspiracy, a Venetian Romance. 3 
\ols post 8 vo 1/ 11* 6<£ 


FINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Stxty-six years having now passed since the first exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and the year 1834 being one of the 4< age of reform,' 
public attention is directed to it as <o a monopoi y which may no longer 
exist. We shall, for the present, content ourselves with the assertion that 
Ihe obnoxious term has never been more unjustly applied ; the proofs m 
support of this assertion we shall endeavour next month tq supply, pie- 
mising that we are much better informed upon the subject, and have had 
more sufficient means of arriving at the conclusion, than the Honourable 
Member lor Liverpool, or any one of Ins suppoiters m the House of Com- 
mons. It is to be lamented that the Academicians themselves have per- 
severed in a system creditable to their delicacy moie than to their jmidenee 
— that of continuing passive endurers of all the idle, or senseless, or veno- 
mous attacks which have been, from time to time, made upon them, without 
uttering word or using weapon in their defence. The consequence is that 
the public geneially have formed most erroneous notions of the body,- of 
the amount aiiH application 0 f fts funds, — the arrangements of its exhibi- 
tions, — its influence upon British art, — and all the purposes of its esta- 
blishment and the accomplishment of its designs. But, as we have said, 
we reserve om selves for another occasion, w'hen we hope to set the public 
right upon most of these very Essential matters. 

We miss from the exhibition several contributors whose works have de- 
lighted us in years past. Leslie was absent in Amenca; Newton is, 
unhappily , lost to us— we fervently hope only for a time; — Constable has 
been, and is, ill ; Etty, we regret to learn, from the same cause, is also an 
absentee. Wilkie has been occupied in painting portraits, aiftl we there- 
ibre miss him too. Mulready, being one of the “ arrangers," has, we think, 
from a mistaken delicacy, abstained from placing any of his own produc- 
tions on the walls. And Jones, also one of the “ anangers," has, fiom a 
similar feeling, thrust his one veiy admirable work into a corner. Never- 
theless, there is enough in the exhibition to delight and instinct the visiters, 
and to bear ample testimony that British art is advancing. 

The best picture of the year is, we think, beyond question, u A Scene in 
the Olden Time at Bolton Abbey/’ by Edwin Landseer. It is scarcely 
credible that this artist should have achieved so much before his years aie 
those of manhood. -Hilton's work, “ Echtha and the Monks searching for the 
body of Harold,” is undoubtedly one of the noblest of the English school. 
The figure of M the Lady with the Swan's Neck" is perhaps unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed, by any British painter. Eastlake and Uwms have 
both given us the results of their labours beneath the skies of Italy. The 
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former exhibits, besides his great and noble histoncal picture of Francesco 
di Carrara Escaping with his lady fiom Milan, a beautiful portrait of a fair 
girl, the daughter of Lad} Charlotte Bury*, and two portraits of Italian 
maidens. Mi Uwins has exceeded oui expectations, high as they were. 
“ A group on Ihen way with otlenngs to the shrine of the Madonna ’ is a 
delicious pioduction — lull ol all the richei qualities of art, yet simple and 
giaccful as the scene itself Mi Uwins is, wc believe, the hist Associate 
elected b} the Ro}al Academy I he election dots them credit It could 
not have i alien upon a moie woithy man, or a man of higher genius We 
trust his admission to the lull honouis ot the body will follow soon. The 
landscapes of Tuinei and Callcott are, as heretofore, exquisite treats to the 
lovers ot either aitoi natuie, 01 both The “ Fountain ot Indolence , 1 and 
“ St Michaels Mount, b} the tormer, and 44 Leghorn and “ Dutch Pea- 
sants waiting the leturn ot the Passage-boat / 1 by the latter, are works of 
sui passing beauty Those by Callcott a^e of ©special excellence, going 
beyond even his productions ot earlier>*years. Collins, although at all 
times dehghttul has not, we think been ho fortunate in his choice ol sub- 
jects It is, how c \ ci , impossible lor him to take up his pencil without 
giving existence to much that delights. He is at hoihe among the gentlei 
scenes ot lural lite,— he seems to pamt after hrs own mmd, — and it must 
be one ot exceeding grace and delicacy* 

The porti aits ot Pickei sgill, Phillips, and Briggs, are, as mattei s of com se, 
the great attractions of the Academy in this department of the art Mr. 
Pickei sgill has taken the i>lace ol Sir Thomas Lawience , and, although 
Wilkie is the painter of loyalty, there can be little doubt that the great 
“ mass of commissions will be in the hands of Pickeisgill There are, 
however, and always will be, many competitors for distinction in this, the 
most profitable blanch of the profession and there are several whose 
claims are not to be dismissed with a single sentence We have this 
month so many demands upon the space we are permitted to allot to this 
impoitant and mtciestmg subject, that we are compelled to postpone to 
anothei number a continuation ol it. We shall then endeavour to render 
to the respective candidates lot fame greater justice than we could now 
pay to them. 


EXHIBITION’S. 

The Colosseum still bears the palm among the exhibitions In addition 
to those objects of interest we have before alluded to, theie has been added 
an aviary containing a numerous collection of foreign birds. This addition to 
the establishment is still in its infancy, yet we cannot but congratulate the 
proprietors on their exertions, and the public oti the introduction of this new 
and elegant feature. Many iare specimens are expected, and, from what 
we understand, when the plans are completed, few collections, if any, will be 
so splendid 

Unfortunately, the picture of London has grown a little chngy by the 
length of time it has been up, but still it is the same faithful, interesting re- 
presentation of the metiopolis, and as such will always command attention* 

The conservatories are now in full luxuriance, and the diligence of years, 
and the taste to duect, now begin to be rewarded by the appearance of 
beauty, displaying a scene more like enchantment than anything that ©ould 
he supposed to exist in the precincts of a great city. After proceeding through 
a grove consisting of the most curious plants of the most distant climates, 
the tastefully-designed and elaborately-executed fountain throws out flrom 
sea-shells and Tritons a refreshing shower. On the right a curious! v-eoi*- 
tnved submarine cave, ornamented with stalactites that might rival tnO pa- 


* There is also m the exhibition a fine portrait of this accomplished lady, by 
H P, Briggs, R»A. 
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trifled icicles of Nature, and containing a distant view of the breaking surge 
of the sea, forms a scene more beautiful than anything that has }%t been sub- 
mitted to public inspection The charms of the Swiss Cottage are not per- 
haps increased since oui last visit but in saying this we eomey no dispraise, 
for the imagination of that visitei must be indeed inactive who would not 
conceive himself transported to sonic retned spot in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, and he the peaceful inhabitant of a lustic cottage ol the country 
Nothing, probably, m the deceptive and pictorial kind, ever befoLe armed at 
the perfection of the Swiss Cottage and tho conservatories So much is this 
considered to be the fact, that the Colosseum is now the point of attraction, 
the gieat lion of all siglit-seers, as the “ tame wild beasts of the town were 
by oui most respectable ancestors. 

The Diorama, now exhibiting in the Regent s-park, consisjs of two 
paintings, “ The Crypt of St Denis m France, and “ The RTuins^of Foun- 
tain s Abbey, in Yoikshire.* The former was the place of sepultuie of the 
eail) kings of thit country, and their tombs and monuments occupy the 
various lecesses which are farmed by the stupendous Gothic pillais* which 
support the loof Immediately on the left is the tomb of Louis, and a soli- 
taiy rav of sunshine is thrusting through the adjacent window The walL 
are cold and humid, and the pictorial repose and death like stillness in this 
chnnel house of kings might induce the visiter to suppose he is bieathmg 
the ilmo^pheie of the grave. Ihe illusion of this punting is well pieseived, 
and a solemn duge, played on an organ judiciously placed behind the scenes, 
si lies to heighten the effect The sound, pioceedmg fiom aft unseen hand, 
seems the spontaneous inusie of the atr, bev\ ailing decayed glory and dilapi- 
dated grmdeur — The rums of Fountains Abbey, by moonlight, is also a 
beautiful scene of another character. The lights and shadows are well ma- 
naged, and the grey colouring of the columns and aiches conti asts well with 
the green mass which luxuriates m the numerous crumbling niches caused 
by tune. 

Probably while exercising our authority as critics, we should not be con- 
sidered as unkind, if we were to suggest to the clever aitist who has painted 
this pictuie, th it, when next he js engaged on a moonlight scene, it would 
be well to manage without the mtroduction of that intense tint of gieen 
which pervades the whole of Fountain s Abbey. 


The Cosmorama, in Regent-street (No 209), contains no less than seven 
different views, and each of them is entitled to the praise of being a good 
exhibition Of all the most pleasing and instructive methods for conveying 
instruction to the mind of youth, paintings such as these are probably the 
best The flist view is of the Hippodrome at Constantinople, where, to 
use the descriptive language of the catalogue, “ the degenerate remains of 
the masters of thcwoiid fought with as much violence for tw^ pli>ers, as 
their ancestors had done for Sylla, Manus, Pompey, or Cocsai Now, we 
do not wish to recommend this exhibition bv any indiscreet praise, for we aie 
decidedly of opinion that many of the subjects might be better treated , but, 
as a faithful representation of the scenes it pretends to portra) , it is deserv- 
ing of all approbation, and, in this respect, particuiaily merits encourage- 
ment, conveying, as it does, a quantity of correct and useful information 
that tnay be more strongly impressed upon the mmd than by any othei me- 
thod, The “ Hippodrome might probably be painted m a more artist-like 
style, hut in the introduction of any trick of art we should certainly lose 
some feature of the scene The characteristic of each view is accuracy, giving 
at a glance a correct notion of the place lepresented. “ The Grand Cascade 
of the Park of St, Cloud ’ is the latest opened, as it is one of the most inte- 
resting, of the views, and affords anothei instance of the coriectness of an 

3 inlon often expressed with regard to similar attempts, that the mtroduction 
architecture invariably improv es the effect ; and when it is alone the sub- 
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jeot, the artist best succeeds. To represent with truth mountain, hill, and 
valley, is something beyond the powers of an accurate copyist. Colours, 
clouds, and foliage are of too evanescent a nature to be transferred to the 
canvass by the same hand that, with unerring correctness, traces the dimen- 
sions of architecture. Interiors of cathedrals, or of interesting buildings, 
make the most pleasing exhibitions of this kind, as an instance] of* which 
wejnrould adduce the beautifully-painted “ Interior of the Cathedral of St. 
Gudule at Brussels," being No. 3 of the Cosrooramic Views. Were this the 
place for an essay, we could give further reasons, and other facts ; but as it 
is, we must content ourselves by recommending a visit to the Cosmorama. 


In the same building as the Cosmorama is the exhibition of the “ Breath- 
ing Napoleon." As an instance of wonderful ingenuity, and evincing what 
perseverance can achieve, few things are more interesting. On a couch lies 
the conqueror'" of rants and the despot of the world, attired in the military 
dress of a general worn by him when he was Consul. The position is such 
as has been asserted he always slept in, with One hand on his chest, and one 
finger inserted in his coat between the button-holes. On approaching, the 
\isiter perceives the chest heave, and, on watching, observes the continual 
gentle but regular undulation consequent upon' breathing. To carry the de- 
ception further, it has been so managed, that, on touching any portion of the 
exterior of the body, it is with astonishment we perceive that our fingers are 
in contact with a substance that gives way to the impression, and, on being 
removed, the indentation readily disappears with as much ease as it would from 
the living frame. Where bone should be, there we find a hard and bony-like 
(we mean no pun) material ; where fiesh, it is soft as flesh ; where cartilage, it 
is proportionabiy yielding. This extraordinary invention is still a secret; and 
the name given to the compound, which so Accurately represents the exterior 
of the human body, is sarcomas'. We understand froqa the inventor, a French 
gentleman, that it is his intention to form a model of Nelspq, in which he cal- 
culates upon e\ en greater success than on his representation of Napoleon ; the 
execution of the latter work having afforded him several hints that he could not 
then bring into operation. A work of greater ingenuity We have rarely seen. 

The Anatomical Figure. — Also in iW same building as the works 
previously noticed is a representation in wax of a female, in which the ana- 
tomy of every part, internal as well -as external, is developed. The skin is 
first taken off, and the flesh immediately underneath it is exhibited, showing 
the veins, arteries, and nerves, which are differently coloured, in order that 
they may be distinguished ; othei\coverings are then removed, and there are 
displayed the auricles, the ventricles, the pulmonary artery, the lungs, the 
liver, the gall-bladder, the stomach, the intestines, the spleen, the kidneys, the 
aorta, the vena cava, and the centre of the internal structure. The stomach is 
opened and r the gastric juice is observed. The face is unmasked, and you 
see the facial artery, the frontal vein, the facial vein, the arteria temporalis 

E rofunda, the vena temporalis profunda, the vena occipitalis, & c. The 

ead is taken to pieces, and every part is portrayed in a similar manner. 
It is the most perfect piece of workmanship we have ever seen. Much in- 
formation might be derived by studying this figure, and we strongly advise 
young medical students to visit it. 

If the art of making wax anatomical representations were cultivated in this 
country, we are convinced it would be of the utmost utility. The nature of 
the human structure may be learnt to a certain degree by means of eflgr#^ 
ings, but it is impossible that they can convey so distinct art idea* and make 
so clear art impression, as preparations of the description we speak of* If a 
collection of wax anatomical figures were made, it would be productive of the 
greatest benefit to the profession, for then young students might derive a 
considerable knowledge of anatomy without having recourse to diseeetkrfi 
an age when their feelings are most liable to be shocked and violated h$r 
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that unpleasant operation. It is not every student who has an opportunity 
of seeing the effect of every disease upon the morbid part , but? if a resem- 
blance m wax was taken, after death, of the appearance pioduced b> the com- 
plaint, it would then be open to geneial inspection, and might be made known 
to all. In the Florentine Gallery there is an immense collection of wax figures, 
representing the human frame labouimg under e\ery \anety of disorder 
This collection was made by Cosmo do Medici, at an enormous expc i*sc , 
who, though unacquainted with arts and science himself was a munificent 
supportei of them. In the School of Medicine at Paris theie is something 
similar, but greatly inferior. In Trinity college, Dublin, theie aie se\eral 
female figuies illustrating the subject o 1 obstetnes 


Burford s Panorama of Bpothia, with the lepresentation of the crew of the 
Fury in their temporary buildings, and all the long list of peculyuiti^s ol sue li 
a scene, from a telescope up to an Esquimaux, oi from an auioi*a-boiealis 
down to an icebeig, has long been an object of universal attraction It is, 
however, soon likely to close, and its place is, we understand, to be supplied 
by “ Now York 

The Falls of the Niagara are still to remain open This lattei exhibition, 
though not so interesting from the facts that have lecently transpired, is one 
of much gi eater beauty, inasmuch as the glories of Nature are better than 
her terrors. The description of a tiaveller, whose work is now befoie us, is 
as follows — “ The descent from the head of this nvei (Niagara River), m 
Lake Erie, to its termination in Lake Ontario, is estimated at 450 feet , and 
about the middle of its course it is lemarkable for the celebiated F ills of 
Niagaia, wheie the whole mass of water, alter gliding nearly a link, with 
great velocity, ovei a sloping channel, is precipitated over a perpendiculai 
rock upwards of 150 feet high.” Such is the sort of scene that Mr Burford 
has had to paint, and ha has succeeded miraculously well The descending 
sheet of chry soils, the wide waste of sweeping watei, the savagesuige below 
the fall, and the rainbow abov^ — 

64 Hope watching madness with unalterable mien f — 
the beautiful verdure of the neighbouring romantic countiy, the piesence of 
the matter-of fact inhabitant, accompanied by the eager and wondering tia 
veller, all contribute to rendei this attempt most pleasing and pci fee th sue 
cessfuk Hackneyed as we are in exhibitiomzmg, we did not contemplate this 
scene without the liveliest pleasure. 


We have attended a private view of what may be considered a great curio- 
sity in art. The late Lorel Dudley was possessed of the bean tdt al of i dog 
It was a Newfoundland of moie than oidinaiy size, and of most amazing 
beauty. His Lordship loved the animal — * 

u ■ in life die firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend,” — 
and determined that Ins memory should, if possible, be perpetuated As to 
the manner m which this was to be achieved, he entertained a peculiar no- 
tion, which was, that in ail respects a model should he made ol him, which 
should not, like the generality of sculpture, merely give the full foim 
as m a statue, oi the outline as m bas relief ; but that an accm ite 
representation of the figure should bo given, even to the coloui of the 
csoafc and the expression of the eye. This was to be done m marble, and to 
Mr. M. C. Wyatt the difficult commission was given. To say that he has 
succeeded is the highest and best praise that can he bestowed on a work 
replete with so many obstacles. The statue of the beautiful beast is placed 
oil. a jasper pedestal, the base of which is sunounded by fruit and dowers in 
aita reltevo* curiously formed bv pienous stones On the pedestal is a 
cushion of Sienna coloured marble,lcokuig as soft as if the lightest foot would 
mgtaft a print-mark* On this cushion stands the dog A bionze figure of a 
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serpent is beneath him, which the powerful animal has crushed with his paw, 
the introduction of which at once adds to the interest of this curious piece of 
statuary, and ingeniously serves as a support to the ponderous weight of the 
dog. Some method must have been adopted for the sustaining so cumbrous 
a load be>ond the mere support afforded by the legs, and nothing of a more 
effectual nature could in our opinion have been introduced. But the ingenuity, 
and, in our estimation, the great merit of the work, consists in the singularly" 
felicitous manner in which the artist has represented the shaggy coat in the 
different-coloured marble, making the black so beautifully overlay and inter- 
mix with the white. The head is also truly beautiful, for not only the intro- 
duction of gems of an exact colour fill up the sockets of the eyes, btit the 
fleshy tint which is observable at the extremity of the white part of the eye 
is managed with the same extraordinary kind of "fidelity. The nose, by the 
insertion of porous-looking black marble, is made tp bear the appearance of 
dewy moisture, so commonly observable; and it requires no exercise of the 
fancy to suppose that if touched a sensation of moisture would be experienced 
from the contact. 


The Pantheon, now a very splendid building, has Jbeon opened ; but at 
so late a period of the month that 'we must defer our notice of it. 


THE DRAMA. 

An article given elsewhere on the principal theatrical event of the month, 
the revival of Shakspeare s “ King Lear," has excluded the matter which 
usually appears under this head. 


PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL INSTITITOC&tff 

Mr. Davidson read a paper ** oil the Pyramids of Egypt." After notic- 
ing the opinions of Herodotus, Diodorus, Stiabo, Pliny, and offering re- 
marks upon them, Mr. Davidson resolved his discourse into the three fol- 
lowing questions and their answers 1 St, What is the meaning of the word 
pyramid — does it explain the subject ? 2nd, Are the pyramids peculiar to 
Egypt, or do other countries afford analogies? 3id, Is there any tradi- 
tional or recorded event which may be supposed to have led to their erec- 
tion ? With regard to the first, the etymology at* the Greeks, whose vanity 
led them to make every possible adoption to their own language, appeals 
to be the one most commonly received. 2nd, The pyramids are not pecu- 
liar to Egypt, but are to be tound in all theeftrliest post-diluvian researches ; 
and, indeed, have been continued amongst those nations secluded from a 
general intercourse with other people. The pagoda of China is but a mo- 
dification of the pyramid, rising story above story, and decreasing toward#* 
its point; the pyramidal temples of Hindostan present a nearer resem- 
blance; and the pyramids of the Mexican empire, those of Cpolula, Pa- 
pantta, and Teotuiachao, present a striking analogy* These last— the 
pyramids Of Teotuiachao, which are placed on due cardinal point#— are 
situated in the valley of Mexico, about eight leagues N.E. of the capita! £ 
two are of considerable size — that of the Sun being 682 feet at the base, 
rather less than the second (that of the Moon), and 180 feet in height. 
They are approached through long avenues of small pyramid# placed its 
exact lines N. to S. and E. to W., and occupy a place called Micmih* 
road of the dead; they are said to have served as places of sepulture for* 
the chiefs — the like tombs occur round the base of Cheops. Thus h&W 
we the Egyptians, Chinese, Hindoos, and Mexicans, all people of 
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antiquity, all famed for the cultivation of astronomy and the recording of 
events, each possessing pyramids whose history is enveloped in mysteiy, 
but each possessing ends m common — religion, record, sepulture.' Touch- 
ing the third query — is there any circumstance that could have led to this 
concurrence of idea? — their character is too arbitrary, and their resemblance 
too uniform, to have been the result of chance* The earliest settlement of 
the post-diluvian inhabitants was marked by the erection of a high pl%ce, 
which all commentators agree to have been of the pyramidal form. “ Go 
to ! let us build us a city, and a tower whose top shall reach to heaven, 
and let us make for ourselves a name/’ Engaged on this work, they were 
dispersed over the face of the earth, carrying with them the recollection of 
their employment, migrating under the sons of the patriarch, and, as their 
numbers increased, heightening their pride and causing them to forget their 
Divine protection, the sons of Shem, in their earliest settlements in the 
East, erected monuments which recorded their arrival or marked fJieir dis- 
persion. The sons of Japhet, prompted by similar feelings, and bearing in 
recollection the same events, followed the like example in the West ; while 
the sons of Ham, under Mizraim, the founder of the Egyptian empire — 
famed from the earliest time for their wisdom, profuse of labour, and lavish 
of expense, with conceptions formed in mystery, and heightened by their 
religion, taking magnitude and durability for their models — exceeded their 
brethren ; and while the proud city of the Pharaohs, of which these piles 
once formed the greatest wonder, has melted away, leaving not a trace be- 
hind, the pyramids, renowned for their antiquity and magnitude, became 
consecrated to the worship of the gods and to the cultivation of their most 
cherished study — astronomy. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL AND LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

Tea and Coffee , their Use an^d Abuse . Spurious Tea. — We subjoin a con- 
densed report (for which we are obliged to a correspondent), of the discus- 
sions at the above Societies on this important subject, without pledging 
ourselves to all the conclusion# of the Faculty. Dr. Uwins and Mr. Cole 
thought that much evil resulted from the excessive use of tea and coffee ; 
taken in excess they were found to operate as powerful and decided stimu- 
lants. By their action on the nervous and sanguiferous systems they occa- 
sion a temporary flow of spirits, and- banish all desire for sleep; this state 
of excitement, however, speedily subsides, and is followed by languor and 
palpitation of the heart, irregular breathing, and uneasiness m the region 
of the praocordia ; in some constitutions the symptoms are still more violent, 
the pulse becomes irregular and feeble, the extremities cold, pain and an 
uneasy sensation are felt at the pit of the stomach, and even syncope fol- 
lows. Shortly after, a desire for sleep presents itself; but the slumbers are 
troubled and uneasy, and the lace and limbs suffer from spasmodic twitch- 
ings. These consequences of ‘the* Over-use of tea and coffee are to be 
accounted for by referring to the habits and idiosyncrasy of the individual; 
and in such cases the only relief which can be obtained must result from 
the party abstaining from the use of those articles of diet, and substituting 
some other in their place. A most important question in state medicine 
arises from a review of this subject; viz., whether the introduction of tea 
a ltd coffee into general use is to be regarded as beneficial to the community. 
Or Otherwise? In many parts of France and Italy tea is classed by the 
OXOiee in the list of drugs, is kept in bottles on the shelves of the apothe- 
cary, forms no part of the stock of the grocer, and is even anathematised 
by the lecturer on hygiene as unfitted for ordinary consumption. It is, 
therefore, placed by common consent in the custody of the physician, to 
be dealt with as a remedial agent, secundum artem. Whether they manage 
these things best in France or in England remains to be seen. Mr. Cole 
thinks it probable that the great increase which has taken place in diseases 
of the heart in this country may be referred to the abuse of this beverage. 
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He considers green tea to be productive of more uneasiness and excitement 
than black/ and regards coffee as ranking next m this lespect. With legard 
to spurious tea, Prolessoi Bui nett has pro\ ed that the practice is very common 
of adding the leaves of the sloe, the apple, the hawthorn, and the elm, to the 
Chinese leaf. This spurious addition resembles the ieal tea so exactly, that 
the most experienced examiners at the India House were at fault m detect- 
ing the adulteration; even chemical analysis tailed to expose the fraud, 
inasmuch as the constituents of the Butish leaves weye similai to those of 
the genuine heib impoited horn the Celestial Empire. The botanist alone 
succeeded m detecting the sophistication, and this he effected by his know- 
ledge ot the distinctive chaiacters of each particular leaf. In oidcr to 
impose upon the public, the spunous leaves are placed upon plates of 
heated non and caiefully 1 oiled, so as to correspond with the genuine tea. 
It is then mixed with it, in the proportion of one pail to three, and put into 
circulation. 


VARIETIES* 

The Sixth Report of the Committee on Public Petitions has just been 
printed, from which it appears that the total number ot petitions presented 
to the House of Commons this session, to the 7th of Maich inclusive, is 
£85. Of these petitions, no less than 492 are from Protestant Dissenteis, 
praying for relief from their grievances ; and the signatures to these peti- 
tions amounted to 38,900. The number of petitions from Ireland tor the 
entire abolition of tithes is 113, to which 84,£49 signatures are attached. 
Theie are 79 petitions foi a repeal of the Legislative Union, with 58,16 1 
signatures ; 49 in suppoit ot the Established Church, with 7285 signatuies ; 
32 petitions foi the better observance e# the Sabbath, with 9357 signatures ; 
13 petitions, 104,180 signatures, for a repeal of the coi^-laws; and 91 pe- 
titions, and 15,063 signatuies, praying that Ito alteration may be made m 
those laws The petitions complaining of agl^cultural distress amount to 
34, with 192 ) signatures. The number of petitions against the system of 
lay patronage in the Church of Scotland is 50, to which 50,730 signatures 
are attached. 

Bank Notes - Private and Joint-Stock Banks . — An account of the aggie- 
gate amount of notes cnculated m England and Wales by pnvate banks 
and by joint-stock banks and therr branches, distinguishing pnvate lrom 
joint-stock banks, between the 28th of Aifgust and the 28th ol December, 
1833, from letuins duected by the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c 83 ; — 

Piivate Banks . . . . » £3,830,803 

Joint-btock Banks 1,315,301 


£10,152,104 
J ohn W oou, Chairman. 

Bank of England Btanch Banks . — The average circulation of Branch 
Bank of England notes and twenty-one-day bills, during 1833, was — at the 
Gloucester Branch Bank, 51,030/.; Manchester, 1,542,1 50/.; Swansea, 
49,150/.; Bn imngham, 407,400/. ; Liverpool, 560,750/. ; Bnstol, 124,350/. ; 
Leeds, 269,530/.; Exetei, 37,000/.: Newcastle, 51,130/.; Hull, 72,860/.; 
Norwich, 34,170/. Total, 3,199,520/. 

The legacy duty in Ireland, in the last year, was 25,424/., and the p tfO- 
bate duty 37,457/ In England, legacy duty, 1,093,343/.; probate duty, 
839,041/. In Scotland, legacy duty, 56,674/. ; probate duty, 46,422/. 

In a woik lately published by a Spaniard, there is a comparison between 
the produce oi the gold and silver mines m America, and the coal mines in 
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England, from which it appears, lhat the gross value of the annual produce 
of the coal-mines, which is 18,000,000 tons, amounts to 450,000*000 fi ancs, 
including the wages and other chaiges ; whilst the pioduce of the gold and 
silver mines, including the same charges, is only ‘220,500,000 fi ancs ; show- 
ing a balance in favour of the coal-mines ol England, over the gold and 
silver mines ot the New World, ot no less a sum than 2 1 7,500,000 hancs. 


The British Museum. — The receipts of the British Museum for 1833 w*re 
23,220/., the expenditure 1 9,484/ , leaving a surplus m hand of 3,730/. 
The number of visiters has rapidly increased since 1828. In that year the 
number was 81,228, last year 210,495. Amount, leah/etl b> saleot Museum 
publications, 402/. Is. ; expenditure for diawing^ and engiavmgs of Elgin 
and Townley marbles, 333/. 18<«. ; in pui chase of boohs and manuscnpts 
2,358/. 19,9.; in natuial history, 1,020/. 4 s 6 d ; antiquities, coins, fcc* , 

I, 839/. 1 ^,s\ ; expense of classed catalogue, 800/ Number ot ve*ts made 

to reading-rooms for purposes of study and reseauh, in 1810, about 1,9 >0 ; 
in 181 1, 58,890. Number of visits by ailists and students to the gallenes 
of sculpture for study, in 1831, 4,398; in 18 32, 1,7 10 ; in 183 3, 4,490. 

Number ot visits to print-room, in 1832, 4,400 ; m 18 33, 2,900. 

The number of coins purchased by the British Museum between Chust- 
mas 1832 and Clmstmas 1833, was 3,968, ol which 659 weie pennies of 
William the Conqueror, found at Benoith, near A Ires ford — loi 50/., 296 
coins chiefly of Kadulf, Eanred, and Athelied, kings of Noi thumbeiland, 
and of Aigmund and Eanbald, archbishops of York, and the ancient \ cssel 
in which the coins were found, at Neweastle-on-Tync- 20/ ; a gold coin of 
Rhodes toi 16/. ; and a collection of 3,312 coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, 
compusmg 52 m gold, 1,03 1 in silver, and 1,926 in biass— ■ for 1000/. iiom 

II. P. Borelly, ol Smyrna. 

According to a Parliamentary return, just printed, it appears that the 
amount of duty paid m the. United Kingdom, on brandy, hollands, and 
tobacco, during the years 1831-2*3, w ? as as follows : — * 

Brandon Geneva. Tobacco. 

18.31 £1,388# 67 £26 89 4 £2 961 592 

1832 1,801,401 25,091 3 080.599 

1833 1,526.346 23,594 3,140 036 

Military Flogging — By a return to an order of the House of Commons, 
it appeals that 5 the number of corporal punishments inflicted on the 
Biitisli army in 1830, was 665 ; m 2831, 6 U> ; 1882, 181; and in 

1833, 370. 


Game- Laws. — The number of commitments undei the game-laws in 
England and Wales, between November i, 1812, and November 1, 1833, 
was, according to the Pailiamentary return, 3,140. 

In 1712 there w'ere 3,070,000 ncwspapei s sent flnough the Po^-office ; in 
1796,8,600,000; in 1 83 1 , 1 2,200,000 , and liilsH, ll,GOO,oOO The aver- 
age number ot newspapers sent horn London daily ma\ be about 40,000; 
and instances have occurred, at ponods ut unusual mteiest, ol above 100,000 
newspapers being sent lioni the mctiopolis in one day. 


Prize Money. — A return has just been laid on the t iblo of the House of 
Commons of the vessels engaged in the expedition against Algieis, and 
the amount of shares ot pn/e-moncy. biom tliat we see that the Com- 
mander-In-Chiefs propoition was 7,180/. ; each seam in s was l/. 10,v. l\d. 
Really Sir James Graham's regulation laising the sounan s share has not 
come too soon. The Rear Admirals share was 1,7 40/ 0s*. 4<i , and the 
captains got each I JIGS/. Ms. OR/., the lieutenants each got 9 4/. 5?. S\d., 
and so on down to ino boys, who got each i/. ios. id . 


Public InconQpatod Expenditure. — An account of the net income of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and heland, m the year ending 5th 
/nwe*— VO*o xn. no. CLXU. 
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January, 1834, signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. T. S. Rice, 
has been jdst issued. By this statement it appears that the amount of 
income is 46,271,326/. 8s. 7 while the expenditure for the same period is 
44,7 38,242/. 17s. 1 it/., leaving a surplus or saving to the country of 
I,513,U82/ f 1 1 v. 6-irf. 

At the Duke of Sussex's late Conversazione , at Kensington Palace, the 
attraction of the evening was a splendid model of the great pyramid of 
Cheops, composed oi 13,000 pieces ot cork, and a vertical section of the 
pyramid, fiom which it appeals that the pyramid was not only bunt upon, 
but round a rock, which, it is stated, rises in the centre of the pyramid 130 
feet, on the apex ol which is situated what is called the Queen’s Chamber. 
The pyramid was ouginally covered with plaster or mortar, which made 
the suitace even, and thus rendered the ascent so difficult as to be accounted 
by the ahcients a gieat Jteat ; this plaster having now fallen off, the ascent 
is easy. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

New Fact in Mineralogy. — Galena has been ’discovered in two different 
places containing plahna. This is an important fact, because it is a valuable 
metal, and may, it sought for, ho tliu-» more abundant than has been hitherto 
supposed. It is only m late vears that iodine, having been found in one or 
two springs, has since been met with in ir.o^t mineral waters. The Amei leans 
describe a new mineral under the name of Lecferente , from basaltic rocks m 
Nova Scotia. It appeals to be a prismatic variety of zeolite, probably re- 
sembling thornsonite. 

A Brussels paper has published th& following document, showing the 
amount expended on the construction and artp anient of the fortresses, from 
th e year 1815 until the end of 1827 : — Maestricht, 3,123,000 florins; Liege, 
2,885,00011 ; Huy. 509/>00tb: Namur, 6,1 65,815ti. ; Dmant, 425,00011., 
Mailebourg, 265,000(1. ; Plnlippev rile, 304,0Q0fi. ; Bouillon, 50,00011. ; Char- 
leroi, 0,3*0,000(1. ; Mo ns, 11,423,42711.;' A$n ^,888,000(1.; Menm, 
3,02,3,000(1 ; Ypies, 3, ( >5S497fl.; Nieuport, 4,530*0000. ; Osteiul, 5,5 (7,000(1 ; 
Antwerp, hOOO, 000(1 ; Torn nay, 4,089,00011. ; Terraonde, 2,9S r U)57fi. ; ()u- 
denarde, 3,3 78,000(1.; Ghent, 3,317,00011. The expenses lor artillery, 
stores, and the armament ot these different fortresses corne to 13,500,00011.; 
making a total of 84,372,360(1. or 178,565,876 francs. 

Some interesting discoveries have recently been mdde in the Terre del 
Annonciata, near Naples. The Marquess Munzmnfe has dicovered the re- 
mains of an ancient wall, and a small temple m very beautiful preservation, 
which are supposed to be the fragments of some ancient ruined city, or the 
commencement of a third subtenant an city, like Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Publications hi Germany . — The following table represents the number of 
literary publications in Geunany, from tlie year 1814 to 1833 : — 


1814 . 

. 2525 

1821 . 

. 3997 

1828 . 

. 5654 

1815 . 

. 2750 

1822 . 

. 4283 

1829 . 

. 5014 

1816 . 

. 3137 

1821 . 

. 4309 

1830 * 

. 5926 

1817 . 

. 3552 

1821 . 

. 451 1 

1831 . 

. 5658 

1818 . 

. 3781 

1 825 . 

. 4836 

1832 . 

. 6275 

1819 . 

. 3916 

1826 . 

. 4704 

1833 . 

. 5888 

1820 . 

. 3958 

1827 . 

. 5708 




This makes a total of 90,120 works, of which only one-tenth consists of 
translations and rc-editions. Reckoning one author to each three works, it 
would follow that 30,000 German autnois have devoted their labours tO the 
information of the public during the space of twenty-one years. 
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AGRICULTURE 

At the time our last repoit w is wntten, the two gitat measuies for the 
iclut of the countiy at laig< but of Agriculture p irticulaily, w ei e just 
biought befoic Parliament 1 lie piousions could not he s ml to be known, 
toi the mt 11,11 speech of the Mimstei (I oitl Althoi p) kit them almq^t 
wholly unexplained beyond the hire principle r lhc Bids have since been 
punted mcl the details ot the Pooi T aws Amendment Bill ire of a kind to 
d( mind the utmost vigil me col the whole kingdom — i vi^il mc( indeed 
ind i vigoui of action, ilso, to which the iindid mteiest uw js meit 
uid chfhcult to be loused, can lately, it t\ci, be stimul ited 33i t m this 
Bdl the i is enough “to move a milestone It is, indeed, h ud to conceive 
how i C ibim t m the slightest device livuui iblt to c onstitution il hbi rty, 
(not to sy y liheiahsm,) ou how even men ot common sen^c teuld be 
biought to piopose i scheme at once so mbiti uy, so oppiessive, so expen 
sive, and so titled) linpi letie ible. But ioi the tiunendous piessuie biought 
upon the counti) by the Pool Liws, but foi the dt pi v\ ation and el mgei 
which ill set uound the m, making the consequences, yet only the tally 
oonsequmees \ isil> 1 c menme and mccndui ism, — but toi these ippt ai mus 
md the k us tiny <n enck r, it is scarcely possible to conceive a British 
House ot Commons would have entertained such piopositions tor i 
momt nt 

Hie pnncipk, is we be foie stated, is unobjectionable ni), it is the only 
principle by which the countiy can be s ikly ic conducted to its pnstinc 
motility and content — namely, to abrogate all allow met s to the ibk 
bodied The dissent is igamst the means of accomplishing this most desir- 
ibk pm post W( have alieady stated tint a ( enti il Boaid ot tlncc C orn 
missioners is to h ive the whole, sole, uid entue in mujunmt, pm son il md 
preumuy, ot the pool of England cm del tluu juiisdietion, md this with- 
out being liable to any lesponsibility to tin people but by i bill ot indict- 
ment — i mock pukctly inaccessible, on recount ot the e xpe use , to any but 
th we dth\ r lhe powci and authouty h nnUd bv dl bmiu lets ioi the 
government oi the pooi and of workhouses (excepting only those ioi bmkl 
mg oi altering such houses) are not only vested in, hut subjee led to them , 
lot they ue at libeity to make 'tides foi the government oi pu she s md the 
man igerncnt of the pooi — to build oi enlar* e house v md piejnie them foi 
the lcception ol the pooi of my and eveiy disf ic t — - loi tne clothing fee l 
in^, employing, md governing such pooi — ioi laism^ oi Ion owing my 
sums ot monev toi an) ot the do* t said pin pose ■> tluv ai 1 then issistant 
commissioneis may attend md like pait m the discussions ai any loe il 
bond oi \cstr\ No by laws mule by such bodies ue to lie \ alui unless 
confnmed by these Conmnssionc l > while they rn »v mile whitevei liws 
they choose oi suspend oi allu existing i gulitions Hit) hivepowei to 
altei and cnlitgc workhomes withe ut iskn g the consul! oi puish oi 
pci son They mi) appoint issist nt o\ usee is oi pumuient siluieel 
ofhecis — oi elei then duties and fix tin n s d u s th v unumovi illofhceis 
at pic asm e, noi c m my he ppo i U l but imeki tV i ippioval,— mel ill 
this without any tangible r c vponsibilitv 

Two questions ause out o’ tin ixlrav i mt ekkgiti >n oi ubitiaiy and 
absolute authouty fu st, whctlu i 1 h sc hi me is pi act ic able md secondly, 
whether it be not liable to cun nun expense thin the piocnt mode oi 
managing the pool p The pi at t ic ability dc [ ends on the cpi mtit) ot employ- 
ment which can be found, on compelling the lihomtis to seek woik, lot 
theie is no other difference whatever between the state < 1 things befoic and 
affcei the passing of the Bill Upon this hangs the whole scheme, loi it is 
physically impossible to imprison the picsint minibus out ot employ, or 
half of them, m woikhouses. The 1 mel must he covcud witli uieh budd- 
ings, and one half of the population com tiled mto t iskm asters over the 
Other, In manufacturing towns, when impeded by stagnation, the thing 
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would be eren nioie impossible than in the agricultural distncts during the 
winter. Not many }eus ago, theie weie in the hundred ot Blackburn in 
Lancashne alone, one hundred and ninety thousand peisons out ot work, oi 
whose earnings, tiken in the aggicgite, did not amount to twopence each 
per week. This was given m evidence Ik loi e a Committee ot the House ot 
Commons And in the eastern paits ot the kingdom— m the city of Nor- 
wich, loi instance — moit than twenty thousand m a popul it ion undei sixty 
have iccoved rebel at the same time io deal with such multitudes, theie 
must be a disciction, and that discietion must be in local authorities 11, 
then, the government ol the poor is to be by geneial laws, the Central 
Boaul is useless , it by discretion il poweis, that discretion must be locally 
cxeicised the Bond is equally useless m eithoi case And if it be uigcd,^ 
as it may be with gieat tiuth, that whercvei the functions ot guudians of 
the poq* are connected with bodies corporate, theie will necessauly be 
gieat abuses ftom pailiamcntaiy 01 peisonal interests — the lemedy lies 
cleaily in the extinction of such corporations. If not, an evil is tolerated 
meiclv to be collected by another evil 

Fiom this pi nn \ lew ot tacts, it should appear that the scheme is not 
practicable according to the plan proposed We come next to Ihe expense. 
All the chaiges to be inclined loi the new machinery ot the Bill, Commis- 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners, and all the host ot permanent paid 
officeis to be attached to them — ill the new workhouses, and alteieel and 
enluged buildings- will be a clc u, palpable, irremoveable addition to the 
piesent cost And as it is well known that the system ot out-dooi allow- 
ances was established, tiist, with the view of not bieaking down the unioi- 
tunate man at once into a workhouse pauper ; and, secondly, to diminish 
expense by enabling him to take advantage of work when it offered , there 
can he no question tint if mil} halt those who now leceive allow uices are 
driven into the house, the expense (exclusive oi the new aimy of commis- 
sioners and super intendents) will be indefinitely augmented Halt the 
number of positive paupers will not be maintained foi the sum now ex- 
pended evtn in the piesent imprudent manner of granting allowances This 
consideration is highly important to the landowner, foi, howcvei, il may be 
disgui ed, the chuge ot the poor must fall at last upon lus estate The 
scheme appears, thcieioie, alike impracticable and improvident, to say 
nothing ot the danger ot herding such vast nurfibers upon one and the 
same diy into workhouses 

Again, with respret to the intended lule of settlement — bnth It 
is admitted to be most important to do away the pansh litig itions, 
which are so enoimousl} expensive, and, thereloie, *ht simpler and 
plainer the rule the bettei , but even to this there appeal two objec- 
tions , hist, the separation ot families it would entail — one child being 
bom in one place, another in another; and, secondly, that panshes 
now havihg a large population would be utterly lurned, while the smiller 
would be exempt. The only lemedy is, to make the lates extend o\er a 
county, and to abrogate the p irochial divisions, which would have the addi- 
tional advantage ot making labour lice to such seivice anywhere Should 
it be objected that the landed proprietor who has prudently guarded against 
settlements will be made chaigeable for the uiois or improvidence of 
others, the answer is clcai and direct. Such propnetois have hitherto 
thriven by this veiy caution, or oftenei, perhaps, fiom accessory circum- 
stances, such as the entire possession of a puish, or other control, at the 
expense of the lest ot the community For they have obtained labourers from 
adjoining parishes, enjoying the benefit while they wanted such assistance, 
and throwing off the buiden when such assistance was no longer needed. If, 
however, the paioch al division be not abandoned, one halt of the kingdom 
will be sunk into absolute nun by birth-settlements. 

We must again insist on the tyianny ot imposing the consequences 
her crime wholly upon the mothei af an illegitimate child. This is fclearly to 
offer a premium upon seduction, and to prompt infanticide, for the temp- 
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tations to both aie infinitely increased by the measure If Parliament be 
earnest in their endeavour to coirect this evil, let them in all ca$e$> except 
wheie the woman can be proved to be oi mlamous character, compel the 
fathei to marry the mothei, oi, whi re the lathi 1 is a married man, to take 
the child into his lamily, and time vwll be fcwei childitn born out ol wed- 
lock In this instance Mmisiiis have not gone to the fountain of evil; 
tor seduction begins on the side ol the man, but have deciecd to load 4he 
victim with the punishment due to the tcrnptei This is nuthei just nor 
wise 

It is, however, cleai, that tin Bill will be modified in many ot its ob- 
noxious clauses, tor the kingdom is lousing against it Almost all the London 
distucts and many of the piovmciil towns ha\e petitioned — all admit the 
excellence of the punciple — all object to the means lo the amended Bill 
the kingdom ought to look with the utmost jealous} and care before it 
p isses the T,ords 

It is impossible to imagine a finer season m eveiy lespect for the opera- 
tions of aguiultuie, and the ciops ol cvciy desciiption declaie its gloiy 
and beneficence Though April forgot its custom and passed till the vciy 
lisl days of its existence without a showei, the lams which have since 
lallen hive completely rcstoied the wheats, which aie now hastening 
tow aids the ear, cove ling the earth with as much plenty as it can bear. 
r lhe bailey has shot up vigorously and be mhlully , the glasses are fast 
1 mining mlo luxuriance, refreshed as they have been oi late by daily 
showtis Tlie land is prepanng foi turnips undei the best possible appeal - 
ances , the Swedes aie m many distucts alieady put m, as is also the 
mangel wuiztl, getting every yeai into lughei estim ition as its cultivation 
is bcttei undei stood. "Should the same tavomablc wc ithei continue, theie 
can be little doubt that the harvest will be as eaily and as abundant as 
cvei was known 

The diy weather of the preceding month hul so tlueatcncd the crops m 
Fiance, that puces began to advance In the northern paits, on the con- 
fraiy, they looked clow nw aids. In those of the Bnltic, the quotations ioi 
wheat vaiy bom 22s. to 32s-. AtDantzie thc\ wcio so high as bom 30 s to 
329 — at flambiugh fiom 24* to 26? Wheats of out own giowth aie \eiy 
dull of sale and m last week's maikcts, even the best Fsscx declined iiom 
1 s to 26- per quarter the highest puce 1 emg r >7s The otlici aiticles, 
beans excepted, which have fallen Is , lemain with little alteration. 


RURAL rCONOMY 

Ornamental Forest Trees —The common dm (Ulmus cnmpestns) is well 
known in eveiy shiubbery Tt is the tiee usu ill) pi uited to edge public 
walks in the same way as the lime is on the Continent Most wnteis sup- 
pose the elm to he indigenous to England and it is ccutamly ficqucntly 
found m hedge-iow s and loiests, wlui c it is not likely to have been planted. 
No tewei than forty places ait mentioned in the “ Doomsday Book, that 
have their names compounded ot (1ms Queen s Flm at Chelsea takes its 
name fiom an elm-tiee planted theie by Queen 1< liz ibeth, when a child, 
with her own hand It stood at the upper end of Chinch lane, and w is 
considered the boundary of the paiish on the noith side It was felled m 
1745 by Sir Hans Sloane, who sold it loi a guinea It was 13 kit lncuiuin- 
ference and 110 feet high. There is an elm said to have bee n planted m H emy 
VII/s time. Elm timber is lemaikably b ml and tough , anil as it has the 
property oi resisting water m a vciy gri at clegu e, it is \ c i> usciul lor water 
tiunks and pipes the wooden houghs med m Bt woiks loi com eying the 
brine to the pans aie generally made ol elm Uhil aie two xaiieties of 
the common elm ; the one with bioad leaves is called the Scotch elm, and 
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the other, with nanow leaves, the English elm* The Wych elm (Ulmus 
montana) 4s much handsomer than the common species, the leaves aie 
broader and of a paler green, and the branches hang mote gracefully. There 
are several vaneties ot this species, oi which the Cornish elm is by much 
the latest in coming into led Some kinds have smooth leives and some 
lough, they also vaiy m then weight aiul manucis of giowth, but the 
spt cits and \ ai idles oi lhitisli thus die by no means distinctly mat ked, 
and oven bot mists disagu e icspcctin; llu til, some calling the same tiee 
bv diffcient names, and otluis giving the Mine nime todilieient ticts TLhe 
Amoiu an elms aie vei y handsome, the Red oi Canada elm glows to an 
enormous si/c, mcl his a beautiful citect m a loiest, liom the brilliant led oi 
its blanches r lhe white elm onlv ditleis in having its blanches white Ihe 
drooping dm (Ulmus pc tuiula) is xveiv giacelul tiee, and Ulmus hou- 
7ontalis is, pci hips, still moie so lheie i> i beautliul specimen oltlns tiee 
in t li u dlei s iVuist u , V mxh ill Ro ul, md anothei ml ee s II imnw i amtli 
Nurscty — the latter m ly be seen horn the load. Ulmus tastig’dt x is x 
curious \anetv, t lie ofi-lcaves ot wine n all cuii in a lcverse w i\ Many 
other spe( les and v u leties may 1 t h id at the nx 1 isenes Elms gem i illy giow 
sti aight and lather still looking trees , aheclge-row planted with Hum looks 
like i legiment ul till diagoons diawn up in tattle anay 1 lie Wych dm, 
howevci, and all its vanctus, send toith laige arms. At the Suihv Zoolo- 
gical Gardens is an Aiboietum, with the trees all named with both the 
botanical and common names , and there neatly all the dux alo\< dc 
sc ldn d may be sec n They aie also to be touiill m the gaickns ot the Hoiti 
cultmal Society at Chiswu.lv, where they aie also named, but have only 
then botanical names affixed. 

Din spiff u\ Lotus is a veiy handsome tree for a shrubbery It glows gi u e- 
full) , spreading cut its blanches, and its leaves aie tinned undiim ith 
with a In lutiiuipmk, and coveied with a long soft, pinkish down Nothing 
can be moie beautiful thin this tree in the sun when \ gentle breeze agi- 
tates its leaves It is quite haidy, anddCSefves to be umvei sally cultivated 

Ornamental 'Dees — Few tiers aie more ornamental m tin slnubboiy 
than those which lnve pea-blossomCd fiovVers hanging, like those oi the 
laburnum, m long giacelul branches; and Aipong these t lie acacias aie 
perhaps the most beiutiiul r Ihe locust tiee of the Ameueans (Robnua 
pseudacaci i) is the most common It i eceiv cel its name ol Rohnna liom 
Jem Robins, the heibilist ot lie my IV., and is so hatdy th it it is now to 
be found m ilmost evciy shiubhtrj* It glows very last, sonu times send- 
ing out shoots six oi eight lect long in oucsummei, and may be piopigdcd 
ic idilv by seed oi sockets fhe flowers are veiy sweet, and exactly lcscmbie 
a bunch of white lxbmnum Ihe blanches, are, however, veiy buttle, 
anel are liable to be btoken in high winds 5 and the leaves do not appeal till 
late, anc^ fall off eaily in the season. The wood is much valued in 
America^for its dm ability and the closeness ot its gram , it is also finely 
vomed It makes excellent filed, and its shade is less mjuuous to glass thin 
that of many othei tiees Time ue scvcial varieties ot this species of 
Robmia, the handsomest of which aie U umbi acnlifera, or the paiasol acacia, 
the branches oi which spread out on cveiy side, and dioop most grace- 
fully so as to foim a veulant cxnopy R cuspa, the leaves ot which are all 
cuiled, and It tortuosa, the blanches of which lie twisted, are more curious 
than beautiful R dubia has fioweis of a pale rose colour, which are very 
sweet scented It vitosi has white fioweis streaked with i cel ; both the 
stem and blanches are covered with a edcimmy, glutinous substance, very 
unpleasant to the touch It hispiela and It. rosea, are tv\ o of the most 
beattHfid and gracetul ot the ltobmias — both beai beautiful rose-colouied° 
flowers* varying in shade, hut always splendid in appeaiance. R. pendula 
h&s flowers oi a pale violet , and those ot R puipurea are a deep purple, 
both these are veiy handsome trees and very ornamental m a shubbery. The 
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flowers of R. glabra are small and of a yellowish red. R. ferraginea has a 
covering of rich brown hairs on the under side of its leaves ; and R. lati- 
folio has handsome broad leaves. \11 the kinds aie easy of culture and 
very ornamental m a shrubbeiy : but they aie all brittle, and liable to be 
bioken oft* in a high wind. 

Tulips — We are lovers of floweis, horn the nnpen.il tulip to the humble 
daisy We need not say, then, that \\e weie delighted with the floial exhi- 
bition m Mi. Giooms gaiden at Walwmth. In one bed then* weie at Itsist 
1600 loots, of which many weie woith, it is said, r >i)t Theie were tluee 
grand divisions of tulips:— the rose, led on white; the trybloomen, puiple 
on white ; and the bi/ard, any coloui on yellow. r l he aimeulas, a most 
lovely flower, weie very forward. Add to these the scarce flower called tell- 
quia* specios.n, ranunculi, anemones, and carnations, in laige beds v and you 
will hewo some idea of this “wilderness ol sweets. The lare^t talips aie, 
Polyphemus, Milo, Bacchus, Pompo Fimehre, Imperative Flora, Louis 
XVI , Rembrandt (black and white), and George Canning, enoneously 
called Catatolque. The glorious “show* is now ovei , but another spnng 
will produce another gathering. The lovers ol such raxe treats must be on 
the watch lor it. 


NEW PATENTS 


To John Ramsey, of Caroline-place, Meck- 
lenburgh-squ ire, in the county ot Middlesex, 
Esq , for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in apparatus for turning oyer the leaves 
ol music nticl other hooks 

io Vincent Nolte, of Hridge street, JHack- 
fuais in the city of London, Esq , for an im- 
pre ved hjdranlic power engine. 

To James Smith, of Dcanston Works, in the 
parish of Kilmadoth, in the county of Perth, 
cotton spimiti, for ln^ invention of cel tain 
improvements m m uhmtrv for curding- cotton, 
fl i\ nod sill, m d other fibrous materials 
'lo I amt s Duftu Id Harding, hf 6 or do i- 
square m the comity of Middlesex, Artist, for 
his invention ot ctrtuin improvements on 
pencil pen, and ch iJk case* oi hyld^Ts 

To Joseph Whitworth, o£ Manchester, in 
the Com ty PC itme ot Lancaster, m a hudst, 
for his inv ention of cert nn improv ements in 
machinery or apparatus for cutting scri ws 
To Robei t Hendrick Godd ird, of Woolw ich. 
In the county of Kent, Gentleman, tor Ins in- 
venti in of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of weighing machines, and in Hu 
inode, manner, or method of ascertaining, le 
gtstering, and indicating the number ot open, 
tions or quantity ot work perforin cd wt igh- 

ing, measuring, or numbering app iratus oi 
machines 

To Thomas John Fuile., of the Commcici il 
road, in the county of Middlesex, <ivil en u 
necr, for his invention of an impi ovtineut or 
improvements in machinery or appaiutns lor 
ni iking or manufacturing of nails. 

To William Augustus Archibald a Lieute- 
nant In his Majesty’s navy, at present residing 
at the Tavistock Hotel, Govent Garden, in the 
county of Middlesex, for his invention of a 
certain improvement in the making or sugars. 

To Henry Piukus, late of Pennsylvania, in 
the United States of America, now of North 
Crescent, Bedford-square, Gentleman, for Ids 


invention of an improved method of, or appa- 
ratus foi.umnuiuc itlng and transmitting or 
extending motive pouei, by means whereof 
urn iges or vv iggons n ay be uropelled on r ill 
ways or common loads, and vessels may be 
propelled on c uml*- 

To I humus iohn J 1 iilli r, of the ( ommercial- 
rortd. In the county of Middlesex civil engineer, 
for ins invention of a i improvement in the 
shape or tortn ol mill'., spikes, and bolts 

lo Willi im Morgan ot the Kent load, in the 
countv ot Surrey, J sq foi Ins muntion of 
improvements m certain kinds ot steam en- 
gines 

To John Augustus M niton, late of Culiutta, 
rn the k ist Indus, l> it n » w residing with Ins 
brothel at the sin ill (.tin Ofhcc, in the lower 
of London, gun in iker, tor hiH invention ol 
eeitain imf lovcmcnts m iirt irrns 

I o John Is i u H in 1 ins, of P mcr is \ ale, in 
the countv ot i\I i ldh sl\, civil engineer, tor 
certain improv* nn nts lot facilititing the cure 
ot diseases by administering galvanic influence 
into the hum in bodv, being \ communication 
from v t ireigne r residing ibroad # 

To 1 unt s Jamieson ( uides, of Idol lane, m 
the < itv of London, merchant, for a cerium 
improvement or improvements in machinery 
for making nvets and screw blanks or bolts, 
being a t ommumcalion from a foreigner re- 
siding ibro id 

lo J urns T lniieson ( ordcs, of Idol lane, m 
the cit> ot London, me ic hint, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machinery 
f oi m iking nails, being a communication from 
a foreigner resuming abrt id 

To bamuel Slocum, of the New- road, St. 
Pancras in the count v ot Middlesex, engineer, 
tor his invention ot a ccitun improvement or 
improvements in mad mtry tor making nail*. 

'1 o -samuel Slocum, ot the New-road* St* 
Pa icias, in the county ot Middlesex, on gift*#*, 
forimprovementsin macjnneij for making plat* 
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To John Paterson "Reid of the city of GIis 
govv, merchant, and lhomas Tohnson, of the 
same place, meehani foi their invention of 
certain improvemei t< ipplieable to ceitaiu 
looms for we tvi ne different si rtn f cloth 
To Henry t rant < t W olvt r li tmj t in in the 
coin ty of Stafford merth mt, and I( hn \ oung 
of the Mime pi ice patent lock manufacturer, 
for their invention of certain improvements in 


the making or manufacturing and forming of 
iron for hoops of casks and other purposes. 

To fhomas Baker of Upper St imford street, 
in the county of Surrey, Gentleman, for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction or 
mechanism of chronometei s Avatches, and 
cl elcs and winch may also be ai phcable to 
other mechanic tl purposes being v communi- 
cation Horn a foreigner residing abroad. 


13ANKIU T PJ> 


HtOM A PR 1 1 22, 18 U, to 

\pr>122 — J Batty, W ire Hcrtfordishn e 
Aictualler A Sen i oss, Sti it d b okscller 
G na i, Dq^hton, Sussex cc mmission 

agent j Lvh, fleet Mtrtet, ( lty, iron- 
monger G \V i ju i i a ai son, I vinp ho , Buck- 
inghamshire, baktr J Hahdino Iveising 
ton, timber merchant W Ihompson, 

Witney Oxft rdshire f onch maker P Led 
r aiu) Mirticld, Yorkshire oil merchant J 
Tiiompsov, Sheffield grocer W Sw\n 
wick Nottingham, mnkccier C Over- 
tox , Moi k b r> ston, Yorkshire miller \V 
Baker, Ihirsk, Yorkshire grocer \V 

Braithwxiti , jun. Middlewi h Cheshire 
T J and 1 Half cm, Nottingi am, builders 
1 IhMtR Huddtrsdnld, Yorl shire vvool- 
stipler II ( owns, I iberty of the Close of 
Sarum Wiltshiri, money scrivener 

April 25 — J H Gri i v Finch Kne Citv, 
billbroktr D Dour jas, YY hitechapel- 

rond iaki^r J Robinson, Bridge street, 

Westminster shctmiker W Lbwer, 

Wellington street, btiatid, news agent G 

Harris Htoidstiect Citv, c orn laett r J 
Hanson, ai d I Welch Birmingham, 
builders R A W i st, I #eds Yorkshire, 
driver G Hocknmi Stone Stiffoid- 
sliire tnn Keepci W \\ \tson, Bring- 

row n Flintshire timber merchant J Ail- 
soi Bclper, Perbysl ire nine hi light C 
Wyatt, Banbury, Oxfordshire innkeeper. 
H an L U Hi ttp rav ortii, II instead mill, 
Koihdile Lancashire c itt in spmmrs 

April 2U — I Sc r l v i* "s b r Mirk luu corn 
de Uer T Umvm, Soi th street. Spit il 
fit Ids cheesemin^er T \V Ai < utif, 

Cheipside jeweJlti M Snuccs Vauxh ill 
•Surrey , builder G I inowisov Bishops 
gati street/-dcalcr in sn iff and tobicco T 
Arkhi Alstone Gloucester*] ire tm ler W 
Briih i , sen , Manchester, timber de der T 
Wii gov, Lnerpool upholsterer II Gout 
Liverpool, merchant U Bui fir, < lut- 
ton Somersetshire innkeeper R Oaki fa 

Shrewsbury, builder J Prince, liutb, 
innkeeper 

May 2 — *'F Wi bb Fleet strt et rol c make r 
H Fdoar, Har]> line loun '•fleet wine 
merchant T Hum, bt Muy Axe, st i- 
tioner R Howiks, Spalding L ncoln- 
Hfdte, builder W jun , Old 

Jewjry* C^ify, broker T Grhn Chclten- 
fi^m, Gloucestershire draper J Cniiion, 

TririUy terrace, Southwark, Surrey, boarding 
ittiuae-keeper. S CranImkld, Colcht ter, 
Sifrnkegper. W Gould St ir court, Rose- 
mary Uqe, ale brewer. T W Poltom, Ba‘h, 
fruiterer. M Ijshkr, Huddersfield, Yor* - 


may 20 , 1834 , inciumvk 

ahne provision dealer W Hu l, Cradley, 
\\ orcesterslnre, file manufacturer 

May b — S Godson, Devonshire street, 

Bishopgate, wine merchant It H\rilpv, 
and It S Farr, St John street West Smith 
field, chemists and druvgibts J Bacon, 

Greenwich, Kent, plasterer It Dodge, 

Sih t Austle, Cornwall, saddler S For 
srEu L/Mnnii, and J J k wi rr, IVImchester 
cotton spinners J Brindli y, Alton, 

Staffordshire, colour manuf icturer b Huey, 
Farnley, Yorkshire, clothier R Makiv 

sen , It M A kin, jun , and W Makiv, Liver 
pool, corn mgrehunts S F Walimi Mi- 
deley, Shropshire, printer F Ivmov, 

BeAerley \ orkshire, dealer 

Miy9 — G Pen rov, Parch Farm Croydon, 
cattle dealer J Bennett C ovent garden 
market, seedsman \\ Maw rev > dge 
ware Middlesex, corn de lh r H Poppi l 

whir Mlllbank street Westminster, coal 
merchant T S Pearson, Leeds, York 
shire, linen draper. W Woo key. Upper 
St Martin a }» ne, victualler h Gu vnfli , 
Newbury, Berkshire fellmonger M. 

1 HOKPF, ^pfMd mg I incolnsbire, mercliint 
J MrDniBTCrN, Stoel port Cheshire, cotton- 
manufacturtr 

May 13 — h W Isaac, Charlotte street 
Fit/rov square musical instrument maki r 
W ]\1asoy West Butterwicl , I incoltishire 
draper T Nichois Wakefield, \ orkshire, 
bookseller W Rogers Chepstow, Mon 
mouths] ire mercer 

May lb— I Cole, Weils street Oxford 
street cern chandler M Wake, Warping, 
c hai n at d ant hor smith W Hi AM il Alia, 
Old Ci mpton street, Soho oil and colourmau. 
T XV Wariuv Blandford Dorsetshire, dra- 
per 11 Lego, > xeter, coil merchant N 
J Cviisnhri Gtorge street Minories, jewel 
Kr W Hindk Liverpool, drysilter J 

1 ur ton Birmingham, spoon maker J 
M \ni>y, Yinisbinv W iltsldi e, draper It. 
Dates, Walefiehl ’Yorkshire, linen draper. 
T Reynofds Manchester, merchant J 

MosiroPi M me hester, joiner J Sattrr, 
Poole, tw me manuf icturer R J Turner, 
Norwich, money scrivener F SvUMWBRS 
Bum nghim tailor 

M ty 20 - C Martyn, Newcaetle-upon- 
r \ > no draper W CoMPtOM and W. An 
dki ws, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, mer 
ccis W P Robertson, Buenos Ayres, 
merchant. H Francis, R. J* Turner, 
and C J Wfst. Norwich, money scriveners 
L Daciius, Fmscote, Warwickshire, ceweut- 
manufacturer. 
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Tin. state of tiade has undergone 
some jmpnnenunt since om list, tnd 
although the continued contention 1 e 
tween the masteis and the opei itivc 
unionists pievents tlic fi ee demand md 
supph of manufutuied goods yet even 
in the Woollen 1 i ide , which has 1 een 
pai ticulai ly affected by these unfoitu 
nate ditfeiemis, that lmpiovcmcnt is 
m uufest Both at Rochdale and Ii ill 
tax, puichaseis have latel) eorne mm h 
inoit iicely into the market, hut at 
Leeds the ni inufactui ei s aie still suffei- 
mg from the effects of the stuke among 
tht tulois Gi cat < omplaints ai e made 
by the Linen M inufactui eis of Glasgow, 
a considciihh idvance liaving liken 
pine m the ] na ot fl ix, without any 
eountei veiling i i t m the pi lets ot yai us 
oi limn cloths Silk and Cotton goods 
find in im leased demand as the season 
adv mces 

t oloru ii pioduce is still veiy dull in 
the maiket, md Coffee, paiticularly 
th it ot om W est Inch i possessions, h is 
cUchntd cmsuhiahlv ot 1 ite ; nor do 
theXIunbio letters hold out iny pros* 
jitct ot such an immediate tontintntdl 
demand as to stimulate pm<hases foi 
c xp >rt ition I he Sugai Market, whit h 
his been in i declining state fot some 
weeks p ist seems at length to hatfe at- 
ttuud its Invest li\el and cmisideiable 
pmc basts hive lcctntlv been made, by 
public sale littly, a p ireel oi Pi hu- 
rt id good gioceiy desu lptions, bi ought 
tiom 48? 6/ to 5 4s 6/ toi hi own to 
middling \ellow In Mauntius Aligns 
the pun h iscs li ive been made fieely it 
fur pines, paitnulaily foi refining 
qu ilitus Last India Sugai s have been 
i ithei neHected , 056 biski ts ot J i\ a, 
offend by puldu s lie weie 1 )i the. 
gieitei pai t takt n m at the i Mowing 
prn es low giey to middling git)isli 
} el low , 2 k to 24# , yellow goodioiom 
hut sot t, 24 « , d imp 22s he/ to 2L 
At i late public s ile ol Ionian Su^us, 
1200 boxes of whitt H n innali bion^ht 
28# to 30s ; ihout "iOO \cllmv, 2 L bd 
to 25# bd ; a puecl of white, of good 
colour and stiong quiht\, sold foi 211 a 
to 30# bd West Indian Molasses of 
good quality < omniands 2 G pci <wt 

In the Rehned Maiket time is \try 
little doing, with the exception of some 
few inqtmies foi the Mcditm mi m 
tiade; but m this a vei y decided nn- 
pio\ement is anticipated bhoitlv. 
Crashed is quoted at 31 s bd. 

Butish Plantation Coffee seems now 


to he becommcr moie steady, the fol- 
lowing j i ues hive been ohtuned by 
public sile fimtica fine ordinal y to 
low n iddlmg b^s to 60# , Deinei ara low 
middimg f> 2v to b is , Dominic i^ *ine 
oidiniiv, bl s to 67s 6/ 

hnucti I offi t is toll r i hi v firm , 1 n t 
J ist I mill his dcil md l iteihly with 
R1 mt ition, good oidmu\ Ceylon li is 
sold foi 40* to j()v , Sum iti i, oidinuy 
to good oidmaiv hi own 40s to 4 k , 
goid oidmiiN Bitnvia, 40# to 50# bi 
( ocoa is exceedingly 4I11II s>f s ilt , a 
jin cel of Red Bntish Plantation of good 
qu ili ty w is all taken in at 38# to 40* 
Cotton is held with consideiable fum- 
ness, the stock in li md here being but 
of limited txtent, m Lueipiol lonsi 
deiible silts hive been effected of late 
at idvimtd juices r lhe life silts in 
the I oiulon niuket hive consisted ot 
IS l biles of ‘sui it, of whirh middling 
hrougl t (tj / , middling fin b l d , md 
200 B nved, of which good quality 
hi ought 18^/ , st until 7 v to Sd 

Th< chin md foi Rum is vti\ limited, 
and sales t in scan ti> he effe< tt 1 except 
at i i educed q lot ition Good qu ility 
Jainait a, 30 ovei pi oof, h is ht en 1 itely 
bought it 2\ lid per g illon, md tlie 
]u k e of I eew u ds is nonim illy about 2s 
In Bi inch md Gnu \ t, \ c i \ lit tit doing 
It is exj uted th it tit X tst lndii 
Compare s silt of Indigo m Inly will 
amount to oOOO to 0000 i ht sts , md is 
oideis in si tut the Ktent public 
s lies line shown i i eduction of id to 
4/ j>trlh Ciu item il i 1 nclig > mi t w i th 
nady purihaseis tlieit htmg some de- 
mand foi tht \It litemne m Maiket, 
but 1 ast Indi i w t nt of! vei\ ht tvih 
L u l)vc !i in nut with t \tc nsi\ e pm 
ch ist i s, hit at i li \\ jo ii e , ( dm eil 
i mill st inch It sold tven at i consi 
del iblc i echo t on 

Spots continue he ivy , md pi u es still 
tend dmv nw uds, BKck Pt pp< i onii 
nuv lidt 1 t i\ \ at 4\ i fm li ilf 

lieiv\ it 1 H / t> >4 / , 1036 bigs of 
b »st Indi i tungti sold hv aiittion at 
28# to 2Sv ( l , 507 chests of ( issia 

I gne i, it 6 iv to ( Ss , 11 casks < t hut- 
mgs it i# 10/ toot 11 d 9 0 C isks of 
Glo\ es it 11 W to Is 1 / 

InRicc sc inch i s de i an he c ffected 
foi 1635 hags < f bast India olFeied by 
public sile io ofhis were made; good 
white Bcng il w is taken in at 11# bd. 
to 12s , ui) oidinaiy dm>tv yellow t at 
8# 6d , good white J lva, at 8# ; Caio- 
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hna Rite 1 * ratlier more saleable , new 
of hne quality may be quoted at 29* 

Saltpetre has sufttud igiuluil io- 
duttion since tlie 1 ist Inch i House s de , 
54 to 9? rtf i action has sold at 2 Is G l 
to 2 r i* 

r L he 1 illow Marker has been heavy, 
but ?s ij^iin sonunvlut nviud uliow 
< and!* I illow is now 41s bl to 42* 
per t wt 

The Com Mnket liis piesented no 
tine tuitions of uiv c uisuh i iNt extent 
duiing the month n Wiieit, pi tun 
1 u h , the sii{ ph i\ pc ai s to hci p so due 
apropirtiou to the dernmd tic it the 
\ uiiti ms*m pg e aie exceedingly tu- 
fting J he ‘dt in and ioi rnaltin^ qualities 
of Bulev having in i git it me ism t 
cetstd, pi ices have 1 itel\ <t timed i 
little but £,i inding qudities maintmi 
then quotations O its ht\t unpioved 
a little < i 1 tte, and lie ms md Pt is aie 
lull w ith fu mness foi m advance Ripe 
set d is extiemely sc iree In Bonded 
\\ licit m 1 1 lour theie is no business 
white vei doing 

lhe Money Market lias maintained 
great hi mness throughout the month ; 
the extiinu iluctu ltion in C msols h is 
been lion 91 y to 9 5 1 ut within the 

last few days it ports of some secessions 
fi >m the Ministiy hne i educed the 
littei quotation nexrlv 1 per cent Upon 
the whole, houtiei, theie is evei ) pi os- 
pec t that the 1 uruls will m untiin some 
tiling like tun pitsmt pi ice# for s me 
time to <o e, th it is putting out of the 
question u\\ of thos cxtiioidmiiy ic- 
eidentft which sometimes mtei sene md 
bifllc all < ih ill itiou ISotw nhsl mding 
the attempts to thw ut tl\c Minister l il 
s< heme foi tlie c onversion ol the 1 our per 
f cuts into a 3^ per cent stock it js not 
it all prob iblc th it the imount f >r 
which ii >tue of dissent will heenteied 
will git itly exceed b ilf a million , and 


it is quite certain that even double that 
amount would present no serious oh- 
st icle to then canyirig tlie plan into 
effec t 

I he chief materials for speculation in 
the 1 oieign bunds continue to be found 
in Spimsh and Portuguese Bonds, and 
which hive fluctuated Itigely and i i* 
pidl\ with the lumouis, tine oi f ilse, of 
the clnv Spimsh Bonds fiom 3»* at 
tlu t mimenc ement of the month lose 
to iS-k suhsepienth fell below lo md 
i"« mcied to 57 Portuguese Bonds fi om 
78 declined to 704 ; , they afttiw irds 
neuly touched /JO, and tlu ri fill ibout 
l pci tent Theie has been also consi 
dei ible fluctuation m JMcvicm wluli 
line ranged from 42 to lb In other 
desei mtions the \ tuitions have been 
very tufling 

Subjoined aie the puces of the prin- 
cipal Securities it tlie <4ose of the 
Market Qp, the 26th — 

nmiisit *ct\ds 

Three per Cent Consols 92 j s — Ditto 
fox the Account, (July 23) 92| £ — K 
chequer Bill*, 60* , r >U, piun — Ihnk 
Stock, 2l5£, 16— Indi i do , 269 70 

1 ORFH N H NOS 

Belgian Five pei Cent, 90 \ ^ — 
Brazilian, 7b% f-*-Colomhian Six per 
Cent, of 1824, 26 4 — Danish Three 
pei Cent, 74$ 6£ — Dutch lv\o and i 
Half pei Cent , >2% \ — Ditt > live pei 
Cent, 97 1 — Anglo f»nek, 114 lo — 
Mexican Six pei Cent, 1 3J 4| — Pc in 
vian, 21 2— Portuguese Regency Five 
pcrCcnt, Russim, 10 r i^ b\ — 

Spanish, 3G£ jx 

SHAKES 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 9, 10 — Bola- 
nos, 117 1 142£~ Bi utlian Impend, 
59 J— Real del Monte 944 d>4 — 
I ruted iMexican, 74 8 — Canada, 40 49 


MONTHLY DKiEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPFRIAI PARLIAMENT — HOUSE Or FORDS 

Apiil 21. — The Duke ot Gloucester piesented a petition signed by 258 
members of the Senate ol the Umvoisity oi Cambridge now assembled m 
that Oniv^isity, piaying that then Lordships would not agiee to the prayer 
of th^tfetition piesented on the 21st of March, signed by sixty-thiee resi- 
dent ot the Umvcisity The Illustrious Duke strongly vindicated 

the lav\ s of the University and cautioned the House against any 

ra&h intert&ance with an institution which produced so many ornaments 
to the Bteratuie and pmty of the country. — Earl Grey expressed hi6 firm 
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conviction that if ilie prayer of the former pelition were granted, instead 
of injuring the Established Church, it was calculated to remote the preju- 
dices which existed, to destroy the animosities and heart-burnings which 
prevailed, and, by so doing, it would give strength to that chinch which if 
was Ins most anxious wish to preserve.- -The Duke of Welhnglon con- 
tended that the effect of adopting 1 he Noble Eai 1 s advice would bo to 
advance Dissenters to the government ol the Umveisities, to distuil^ the 
union between Church and State, and pet haps endanger the existence of 
Chustiamty itself. — The Lord Chancellor udicuiod Hie idea of ieelmg 
alarm at the admission of half-a-dozen Dissentois into Hie Universities - - 
The Bishop oi London was favourable to the education of Chmohmen and 
Dissenters together, but depiecafed the mterleience oi Paihament with 
the lights ol the Universities. — The Bishops ot GioiKistei and Exeter sup- 
posed the petition, which was, alter some hut her discussion, oidered to lie 
on the table. 

Apul ' 2 . 2 . — The Marquess of Lansdowne moved eeitain lcsolutions rcla- 
tive to the punting of Parliamentary papeis, and with a view to dimmish 
the enormous expenses under that head. The printing of the pioceedmgs 
ot both Houses for one year (attended, indeed, with paitieular cncurri- 
stanees) cost 100,000/. The Noble Maiquess having stated generally the 
manner m which the saving was to be effected in printing tlie piihlu* 
papers, said that on one class of papers the saving would he Unit) per 
cent ; on another class of papers twenty -live pei cent. On the whole, the 
saving would not amount to less than ‘■event} per cent. r l his vies i educ- 
tion to the amount of full one-half of the funner expense, being a saving 
m this cl iss ol public expenditure ot between 2c,OOo/. and .10,000/. a 3 ear. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 

April ‘ 28 . — The Duke of Newcastle called 1 lie attention of Mmistois to 
the processions of the Trades' Unions. — Loul Melbourne knew ol 110 means 
to pi event such processions, but hoped the) would he abandoned b) the 
people themselves. — The Marquess of Londondoi i\ did not Hunk the Unions 
likely to the a 11 itural death; they weir still uu teasing m numheis. Loid 
Kldon thouglit it w as the duty of Government to discountenance such as- 
semblages.— fhe Lord Chancellor agiced with his obV and Jam nod 
Friend that vast and unnecessary number assembling themselves together 
was illegal. It was because he was the sinccie it tend of the wan king- 
classes ol the country that he was an enemy toTi tides' l ruons ; and he w ould 
add that of all the pernicious devices that could 1 e imagined lor the tnjmy 
ot the mt ousts of the working-classes, as well as the mteix sts nl the eountiy 
at large, nothing was half so bad as the existence ol Ti ados' Unions. 

]\Iay 1.— The Loid Chancellor read Ins Majesty s answer t > the Address 
on the subject of the Union with Ireland, which was as follows: 

“ It is with great satisfaction I iceene your Addiess, stating vom .^termination 
to maintain inviolate the Legislative l nion ol the two tonnli ie^, width, 1 pei fee tly 
agree with you, is essential to the safety, peace, and intcgiity of the Iiutish em- 
pire. I shall use the powers that aie by law entrusted tome to put down anti 
repress all attempts, by whomsoever made, to sever my dominions. I look ba(h 
with satisfaction to the salutary laws which have, tor a ■»« nes of years, been passed 
to remedy the giicvances wlmh affected my Iiisli subjects, and have resolved to 
continue to remove, from time to time, all just causes of complaint. 

Earl Grey moved that the Address of their I.ordships, together with his 
Majesty's gracious answer thereto, should be printed in the ustialwuy, 
which motion was agreed to. 

May 2. — The Duke of Newcastle rose, in pursuance of a notice which he 
had given, to bring forwaid the subject ol the musn el Jestn ,i\ which it was 
in contemplation to hold in Westminster Abbey, lie considered that* any 
music in a church, unaccompanied with prayer, was highly indecorous? it 
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had been objected to by the Bean and Chapter of Westminster, and they 
had requested that Westminster Hall might be appropriated to that pur- 
pose. He consuleied that the cathedial, having been consecrated to the 
service of Almighty God, it was piofane and wicked to make use of it for 
any othei pui pose.— The Bishop of London objected to the festival, because 
he did not think it light that places dedicated to the worship of God should 
be used lor any other pui pose. — The Duke of Cumbeiland thought the 
celeoiation could not mteileie with the service of the church — The Lord 
Chancelloi said he was one of those who was appointed to act as steward 
at this lestival, wholh appiovmg of the object, which was one ot pure cha- 
rit> to a deseivmg and unloitunale class of ]>ersons, and to encourage an 
act w Inch tended ver\ much, not only to innocent iccieation, but also to 
humanize and soften the human disposition, and should theiefore be encou- 
raged lathei than dr*(ouiAgid lie had most wulhngly acceded to having 
his name placed on the list as one ot the stewards, and he would, as well 
as he was able, pci form its duties. 

May 6. — The Marquis of Londondeuv moved for copies of the coirespon 
deuce i elating to the impiisonment of Sir John Campbell at Lisbon. — Karl 
Giey expiessed his leadimss to pioduce any papers that could be produced 
consistently with the public service ; and explained with icspect to Sir J. 
Campbell that he was known to have been an officer m the service of Don 
Miguel, that he was taken in the endeavour to escape from a place under 
blockade, and that letteis were found on him fiom the Mmislei of Don 
Miguel — After a long debate, the Noble Marquess said he would take the 
papers which Eail Giey agieed to give, and would on a tutiue occasion call 
loi othei s, if necessaiy. 

May 9. —Lord Plunkett then took an opportunity, according to notice, 
to enter upon an explanation of enors and misstatements which had been 
on culated lespeetmg Ins conduct in relation to the Beanery of Down, con- 
fened upon hi^ Loidship s son by Loid Anglesey. * It appealed from the 
speech ol the Learned Loid that he had never affixed his signature to any 
pait of the pioceedmgs of the commission, save only the piehmmaiy le- 
poit of sixteen pages ; and that the appendix, where alone was any men- 
tion of the Deaneiy oi Down, was the work exclusively oi the ecclesiastical 
commissions, oi which the ln<*h Chancellor knew nothing whatever. His 
Loidship iui ther showed, by documents which he laid befoie the House, 
that he had flu own no soit of obstacle in the way of such reforms as might 
affect the said Deanery, which, on the conti ary, he appnsed Ins son by 
letter that he was bound, at whatever chsadvantage,to concur in; and that 
Dean Plunkett, who had given up a living of 1,200/. per annum m exchange 
foi the Deanery, had suffered a considerable lo^s of income under the 
effect of the pioposed alienations. — Karl Giey corroborated the statement of 
his Noble and Learned Fnend, whom he described as having been actuated 
m that, as hi every other tiansaction of his life, by the puiest and the most 
disinterested motives. 

May 12. — The Loid Chancellor presented a petition from Glasgow, pray- 
ing for the r&di ess of Dissenters' grievances, and for a dissolution of the 
connexion between Church and State. His Lordship, m a speech of great 
length, deprecated the attack made hy the Dissenteis on the existence of 
the Church, andaigued with great power to shows from the operation of 
secondary causes, the good effects of an establishment on the general in- 
terests of religion. — The AiLbishop of Canteibury expressed his surprise 
that th^piesent moment should Lave been selected by the Dissenters for 
the destruction of the Chili ch^ — Farl kitz william legretted that Dissenters 
had not been more liberally dealt with, especially from the Right Rev. 
Bench. — After a long discussion, the petition was ordered 1o he on the 
table. 

May \5 . — The Lord Chancellor mquired of Lord Wynford whether it 
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was his intention to go on with Ins Bill toi enfoicing the better^observance 
ol the Sabbath — whethci he was stnous upon the mitter ** His reason lor 
asking ll he was serious was, th it the Bill, unknown piobably to Ins Noble 
Fnend, pi ohibited, under hi avy penalties, my person whatsoever, m his 
Majesty s dominions, of whatsoever station, hom (loiuj; any woik whatso- 
ever not upon the Sabbith only, but upon my othei day in the weejf — 
Lord Wyntord said he should persist m his Bill and if my such piovision 
was to be tound in it is his Noble ind T cunid hue i 1 hid described, it 
must hive got theie bv a mis punt — Hit Bill w is iltciwuds ic ul a second 
time, by a majonty ot 16 to Id 

May 16 — Then Loidslnps adjourned to the 21st 


HOUSE Of COMMONS 

Apnl 21 — At the morning sitting, Mi Goulbomn, piesented a petition 
iiom the C imbndge Umveisity similir to tbit which w is submitted to 
the House ot I ords by his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucestti The 
Right Hon Gentleman pi oceedcd to descube the petition, md maintained 
tint by the statute ot Elizabeth it was lequned tint the holy communion 
should be administered on the first d \y ot enh him, md that ill the 
sc hoi u sot the L m\ e isity weic i ccpincd to it tend When such was pio 
vided by Ac tot Parliament, lie leill^ could not st( how mybody could 
argue tbit Dissentcis weie to be admitted into the I mveisities, loi, it 
the liw so intended, it would ntvei have mile pro\ lsions loi cnfoicmg 
the Kctrving ol the saciament alluded to I In ( h me lior ot the 
Exchequer m a Committee on Chinch rites nmved the following lesolu- 
tion ‘ lliat it is the opinion Of this Committee that alk i a ceitam 
time to be lived tor tho purpose, the payment ol t huich i ite s in Lngl md 
md W lies should cease and deter nunc and th it his M qest\ he ernpowe ted 
to giant out ol the 1 md tax a sum ot 1j 0 000/ to he ippned to the lepur 
ot paiish Chuic lies and p u ochial Oh ipt Is The Nohl lculstited thit 
the sum thus i used was to be appropmtt t not in the sime lmniu i is it 
w is now applied, but chiefly, it not entiicl\,to the s ist lining m l lepans ol 
the tabnc ot the chuic lies This lund so mule i cli u^e on the 1 md tax, 
w is to be lm e steel in the hands ot Commissionei s b> them to lit distn 
buted to the puipose ot suppoitmg the edifices ol the chui< Ins thioughout 
the countiy — Mi Hume objected stumgly to the pi m is cikulitid to 
affoiel no i eliet to five Dissent eis, md moved tint ill the woids iltei the 
woid “ cleteimme should he omitted Sn R lnghs ippioved onl) oi tint 
put ot the proposition which lecogmsc l the nenssit) ol i St itc u hgion 
— \ long and animated discussion followed which ended in i division, 
when the Chancellox of the Excluciuei s motion w is e mud by i m uoiity 
of 2 j6 to 140 

April 22 — A gieit numbei ot petitions weio presented toi and i^nnst 
the lepeil ot the legislative Union be tween England mdlielind Mi 
O Connell then lose to submit Ins piomised motion c n tint subject which 
he pietaced by a speech ot considei iblc length The Hon anei I c lined 
Membei enteied into tho histoiy ot the connexion between tlie two conn 
tries, to show that England hul uqunecl no light, by eoncpiest oi othu 
wise, to supieme powei ovei Iielanei Ho ilso dt tilled the me ms united 
to toi the ace'omplishme nt ot the Act of Unioh, which he m untamed w is 
not a compact but a gioss imposition hi ought about b> 1 ubeiv ludcomip- 
tion of the basest chaiictei The Hon and I e lined Gentleman con- 
cluded his speech, which occupu d ibout five hours in the delivery, by mov- 
ing foi a “ Select Committee, to inquire md lepoiton tlie means by which 
the dissolution of the Parliament ot lit lend was effected, oil the effects of 
that measure upon Ireland, anel upon the labouicis in husbandry and 
operatives m manufactuies in England, and on the piobible consequences 
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of continuiri& the Legislative Union between both countries.~The debate 
was adjoin ned. 

Apiil 23.' — The debate on Mr. (V Connell's motion was resumed, in the 
absence of that gentleman, whose attendance was prevented by indisposi- 
tion. — Mr. Spring Rice commenced the debate by a speech* in the course 
of winch he declared that the House ought to express, in the most solemn 
manner, its opinion that the Legislative Union should be preserved invio- 
late, Nay, lie thought they weie called upon to do more— they w ere called 
upon to state their leasons why they thought it was not only for the inte- 
rests of the empne at large, but of Ireland in particular, that it should he 
preserved. Tlu^y were next called upon to state that this Imperial Parlia- 
ment gave the best possible attention to lush a llairs. He meant to pro- 
pose, a!so {j th;W certain resolutions, embody mg these views, should be sub- 
mitted to the other House of Parliament, and that both Houses should then 
move an Address to the Crown in support of the Legislative Union, and 
praying that it might be preserved inviolate. He had no doubt that the 
answer of the Crown w ould approve of such resolutions. Mr. Rice concluded 
his speech, which occupied upwards of six hours in the delivery, by moving 
an Address to the Crown, of the nature above described. — The debate was 
adjourned. 

April 24. — The adjourned motion respecting the Union between England 
and Ireland was resumed. — Mr. E. Tennant commenced the debate by a 
speech in suppoit of Mr. Spring Rice's amendment, winch he had seconded 
on the previous evening. He contended that a Parliament in Ii eland 
would be entirely subject to the democracy and to the priests. IJ e exhorted 
Government to put an end to that system of agitation which, by distracting 
Ireland, was the great cause of absenteeism. Nor were the distraction 
and the woes of Ireland occasioned by the great and the high-born of the 
land, but by the low and the needy, and by adventurers, who had every- 
thing to gam and nothing to lose. The Hon. Member concluded by stating 
it as his opinion that t lie* Union was essential for the happiness, power, 
and prosperity of the two countries, and for the maintenance of the religion 
of the State. Mr. Littleton, Mr. F. O'Connor, and Mr. Ban on spoke 
afterward •> ; and, on the motion of Mr. Kuthven, the debate was adjourned. 
— The Foreign Enlistment Bill was, after some discussion, read a second 
time, by a majority of (3 5 to 14. — Mr. R. Grant moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee to consider of the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Jew s. —Sir It. Inglis opposed the motion, which was carried by .33 to 9. 

Apnl 25. - Tiie debate on the Repeal question was again resumed, Mr. 
Ruthveu having opened it by’n Speech in which he strongly supported Mr. 
O 1 Connell's motion. The debate was continued till three o'clock. Among 
the speakers was Mr. Shed.- Sir Robert Peel replied to the Hon. Member, 
and concluded a most powerful address by observing, that with the passing 
of the Relief “Bill, the Catholic was raised from Ins fallen state to the level 
of the ProteSt&nt ; and the Piotestanl, being stripped of his old preroga- 
tive, had a right to expect loyalty, good lailh, ami peaceful conduct from 
the Catholic, love of order, and respect for properly. Then Reform was 
carried, anti with Rcioim came a tram of claims and rights in the Consti- 
tution- unknown before, commingling the various sects and degrees of 
society. Was that th^fcime* then, after the destruction of Protestantism, 
and the diminution of fke influence that property before commanded and 
ought td oommand—after those ancient safeguards of English power and 
English glory weffifrfcmoved — that the British Parliament was to encourage 
by an acauiescence in the ambitious views of an individual, the worst 
tyranny— the. tyranny of religious hate ? Was that the time, alter they 
had struck down the encroaching usurpations of one man by their conquer- 
ing armies, to encourage the views of another ? What 1 did they pass Elman- 
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cipation to piopagate sectarian animosity, and plant Catholic mscondc rcy 
m Ireland? And was theRefonn Bill pissed to deprive rank and pio- 
peity and station of then natural md just md whole sonu infliu.net in tbit 
countiy ’ VVue they, he asked them, md lie lmplmccl them as the hones 
guaidians ot the State, to pull down If upland lioin her well tuned el(\ i 
tion, md disrnembei the empin 5 ISo lie ti usted thcie w is not s^uli 
madness yet to be found m then councils they \ tie now to considei 
whethei they would rnuntim the tuque m its 11 dm il conchtu u in its 
pustine dun^th and nue&suj mtegntv mil ni lint un it too n< t done is 
a mattei ol duty but ol siictv 01 wluthci, with piineidal hind they 
wen to still c ott horn tlie tiunk ol the St ite its most v lined blanch, to 
glow and huctiiy by. itseh The debitt w is a tin adjou lud 

Apul 2S * — -The filth debitc on tlu Repeal oi the Union w^s opened by. 
Mi Call ighan, who, m a speedi ol gre it length, in uut lined that*lhc best 
interests ot Ii eland h icl been sacntieed to the adoption ol that measuie — 
Aftei a vei y long discussion, the deb lie was again adjourned. 

Apnl 29 — r Ihe discussion on Mi () Connell s motion was usumed, Mr. 
Mullins hiving opened it with a speech m 1 ivoiu ol the motion Altei an 
extended debitc, in which many Mcmbeis took p ut, \Ii O Connell replied, 
andthe House divided on this, the sixth night ol dscussion leu the motion 
3S igunst it r )ll Mi Rices amendment w is im uly ulopted It w is then 
oideicd thit tin Aeldiess be communicated to theloids md that then 
I oi dslups be ic quested to join the Commons in the Aeldiess 

Apul 30 — The second reading oi Sn V A nu w s Bill loi the bettei 
obseivincc ot the S ibbath was negatived by i mqowty of of> 

M ly 1 Sn liobeii Pleion brought forwuel Ins motion loi leave to bring 
m a Bill to prevent the vacation ot seats be Members on the ccepf met of 
ceitain offices The Honour able Membc i mttoduccd Ins notion by isjeteh 
in winch he contended loi the necessity oi s n u nimgement oi tin 
kind and mamt mud Hi it since the pissing oi th R U m 1 3 i 1 1 the powci 
oi controlling offici il ippomtinents w is not mussiu to tlu jtopk Mi 
h Bulw c i mo\ < d an amendment to the c Ih c t tint e t it un me l i he is ol the 
Admimsti ition should have seats m vn tin oi then ohms but not votes, 
except the y w eie aitc iwaxds letmncd by e enstiluencies \itci i long chs 
cussion, both the motion and the amendment w it witluhiwn — A 1 >ng 
discussion took place on tin el urns oi tin B non k B jdt which ende 1 m 
the appointment of a Committee to investigate the subject 

Mav j Mi T) W H uvey brought loiw udhisiuolun tint m iddie^s. 
be pic seated to the King ioi i revision ot the Pens on list An Stiutt 
moved, is m mu ndrnent th it i Select Committee he \\ pointed To mcpiiie 
into the abuses, it any arising out ot the glints oi pen 10 is V long dis- 
cussion lollow cd, in which Ih c ( hincelloi ol tin lxchcquci, Su R Peel 
Mi Stanley, Su opposed Un motion anel the amondme it s aviolition oi 
conti act . and Mr II iw kins. Mi Shell, Mi O ( onndl Mr Rotch ^e , 
suppoitcd the motion Ihe Mmisteis succeeded m dc e itmg all inquiry , 
the numbeis on division being — for Mi D \\ s motion, ijs ? 

against it, 390 — Foi Mi Stiutt s imendment, 2 10 , igunstit, HI 

May 6 — The adjourned debate on the lush Tithe Bui w is resumed 
Mr Ronayne opened the debitc md alluded to the lette i oi the Marquess 
of Anglesey, condemning the policy ot making eight millions ot people pay 
for the support of a religion to which they did not bclon^ Alter a long 
discussion, the Second reading was earned by 248 to jJ 

M&y 7. — The second leading ol the T ontlon and Westminster Bank Bill 
was carried by a majority ot 143 to 15, and oidcud to be committed — Mr. 
W. BrQugham moved the second leading oi the Gcnci il Registei ot Deeds 
Bill, Which, after a long debate, was negatived by a majonty ot 1 16. — Miv 
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Caley’s Registiy of Deeds Bill was also negatived; the latter by a majonty 
of 57 — The second leading ol the Post Ofhee Delivery Bill was negatived 
by a majority of 1 1. 

May 8 — Lord F Grosvenor gave notice, on behalf of Mr. C Fergusson, 
of a motion ioi a giant ol U>0()/ to Captain Ross — Mr Fleetwood s Bill 
for^the bettei observances ot the Sabbath was lead a first time, and the 
second reading fixed foi the 21st — T oul Altlioip stated that the widow ot 
Mr U Landei was to rtceive an annmtv o( 70 /, and her daughtei an an- 
nuity ot 50 / — Mr Pi y me bi ought torwaid Ins motion lelative totheiemoval 
of the disability imposed upon persons who had taken holy oideis and se- 
ceded horn the Est iblishment from sitting in the House It was seconded 
by Mi. A Baring, and opposed by Loid Althorp, Mi. Beinal, and Mi. 
Plump tie, and ultimately withdiawn 

May 0 * — Mi Robinson brought forv\ ud a motion for copies or exti acts 
of any con espondence between the British authorities in Poitugal and the 
Secictary ot State toi the Foieign Dcpaitment relative to a late decree ot 
the Poituguese Government, winch depuves the subjects ot this country of 
the commciaal advnntigcs previously enjoyed by them m their trade with 
th it kingdom, and also relative to vexations and restraints which British 
subjects have suffered in the piosecution ot their lawful commeice in that 
country I oul Palmeiston contended tliat there was no giound foi t lie 
production of the papers, though he admitted the Portuguese Government 
had done wiong in taking such a step without apprising the Bntish mer- 
chants — The Poor Laws Amendment Bill Was read a second t me, having 
been opposed by Mi Hume and others. JVH* Wa|te£ cliaiaoteii/ed it as an 
attempt, not to altct oz improve, but to ajjonSh at one stioke the whole body 
of our pool laws, and to substitute another, totally differ t nt m principle and 
practice, in then place. The general usage fn this country had been to cor- 
rect abuses, to zemove pi essuies, to strengthen mfiirn parts, and so by a 
system ot succession ot expedients oui laws had grown up to their pi event 
loim and consistency He contessed that he dieuled, and his constituents 
were also beginning to dread, this new-made constitution, for such it must 
be considered, toi the poor, and toi every parish in jfche kingdom He said 
that people att uned rights by long and unbroken enjoyment , and the poor 
of this count! y had rights, many of which they h id lost, as the light of 
commonage, by the indiscriminate rage for inclosuies The light of main- 
tenance and employment still lemamed to them undei the old constitution 
by which they had been governed , and it injuied, if their lights were vio- 
lated, they were within reach ol those to whom, by then voices, they could 
complain ot that violation But by this new constitution their rights were 
to be lemoved from then old basis, and placed on a totally different foun- 
dation , and that foundation would not be within then reach, but placed m 
London, iu a cential Loaid or commission. 

May 12 — In ansvvei to a question from Mr Roebuck, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared it to be the intention of Government to prosecute 
unstamped publications -The House resolved itsell into a Committee on 
the Civil Offices Bill, and the diffei ent clauses were eventually agreed to, 
and the report ordeied to be hi ought up on Tuesday 

May 13, — Mr. O Connell brought forward his motion for a Select Coin 
rmtf&e, to inqune into the Conduct of the Four Inns of Court in London, 
and the Kang's Inns is London* After a very long discussion, the motion 
was carried, and the Committed appointed. 

May 14 — TRa House proceeded to the consideration of the Poor-Laws 
Amendment Bill, which stood for committal Previous to the House re- 
solving itsejf intoCSommittee, an instruction to the Committee to divide the 
BilUnto twuor tpore bills, &c , moved by Mr. Godson, and resolutions pro 
posed by Mr, Robinson, were discussed and negatived. The House having 
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gone into committee, several amendments weie pioposcd and negatived, 
and aftei a long debate, the first clause was agiced to without a division , 
it was to the effect that it shall be lawlul toi his M ijcsty by wiriant under 
the Royal sign manual, to appoint three tit pc isons to he Commissionus 
to cany the act into exec ution , ttid honi time to time to remove any of 
the ( omrmssioners for the time being, end upo i evuy vie xncy, citliei by 
death 01 otiieiwise, to appoint some othei tit person to the said office , *md 
until such appointment, it shill lie luvful t )i the smvivnig or continuing 
Commissiont is oi Comrnissiom i to u t is iL no such v ic imy h id occuin l 
— Mi Biougham bi ought in i Bill to cstiblisli i Regis ly ot dl Buths, 
Murnges, md Deiths, thiou^hout hnglml ml Wiles which w is icad x 
hist time and oideicd to be punted, and to be 1 id i second time on the 
27th lust 

May 10 Mi Tennyson move 1 foi 1 avi to bung m a B*ll ty shortc n 
the dm ition ot Pailiam uts, which ittci i long dcbxtc, \\ xs mgitived by 
a mxjonty ot 235 to 185 — Mi hvut postpom 1 till next Session his 
motion loi a Select Committee to inqune into the stxtc oi tli Royxl Acx 
demy 

May 15 — In icply to Sn IT "Vivian respecting the alfxus ot tlu Pemn- 
sul i. Lend Palmeiston st xted tint a tie ity i el xtivc to the ifluis ol t lie 
Pcninsulx hxd hit a signed by the Piemp itenti u its oi i ngl md hi mce. 
Spun, md Portugal With legaul t ) the lie ity he c uiicl nol stile whit 
weie the contents of it, or wh it wui the nitue ol its piovis ons \s 
soon, howc vc i , as it w f is lutdWb it would b 1 u 1 up m the t ibk ot thxt 
Housi X tie l itifu lUod ot three ot the Pom is hid ihc ul> unveil m 
London , and the i xtxhcation tile Govunnunt ot P >itu^ il I id only been 
del xyed in consequence ot soaae forms wluc h weie n cessnv foi its c miple- 
tion Its approaching anivaf v*as, howevei, inn mticed uul in a lew day * 
the vessel containing it might be e\pt eti d to tcae h om shi ics 

The House altei wards adjoin ned till Wcdnesdiy the 21st 


1 HE COIOMLS. 

C AIN VD \ 

According to a leporfc presentel t> t h Finnic of Wscmblv it appears 
that the tot d cist of the Welland L mil h i 1 mi miit d t > is > $2 1 1 I \ s d 
From a register of the b iptisms, m mugs and deiths during the )eu 
1 83 J, it appe xis that thete had h in m nuieise in the popul ition o the 
province ol about 8000 poisons, the biptisrns Imig b on 11 721 md the 
interments 5,000 111 numb i of m images pel t h \u 1 m tin sime pemd 

amounted to 2 87 1 l he Piovmcixl Paihament ot Uppei t muh his mule 
grants to the extent of 2s (HM>/ foi the impro\ement ot i i Is elunng the pre- 
sent yeai, anl also la, 000/ In tie mipioveiucnt ol th uur Lu\u nc 
Among othei xcts who h hid |>iss 1 noth Houses oi tlu L g slatiue m Lo mi 
C anala weie Bills to m ik ' m>ie i tuple provision foi tin encourage ru it of 
agricultiue. fn sccuimgthe dig ufy an 1 uul penicnc oi the Lcgislitno 
Council of the Piovmtc, an l the pi iici il ho ly the t cot , t u th^ i uth i \ .a 
manent encouragement of qlui ition , and t> continue thi ut ot 2d William 
IV., creating a lund for the dcti i\ mg the expense of me lieal assistance to 
emigrants, &c. &c. r 

WESl INDIES 

Jamaica — The late change m the condition of the slaves has given rise to 
several unexpected projects, and one of thun is to petition the King to abo- 
lish the Legislature ot Ja naic i, o x t ie gi i m 1 t i it t ic mteiferonce ot the 
British PaiUaaumt has deprived it of ita independence. Such a petition i* 
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in progressnif signature. Another project is to establish institutions similar 
to our mechanics institutes, one of which is to he founded at Montego Bay, 
and there is some talk of not allowing Kingston to be behind the other parts 
of the island A Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge alieady 
exists at Lucca. 

The people of Antigua have decided on liberating all their slaves on the 
1st of August next, “ chschaiged from the obligations imposed by the Bri- 
tish Act of Parliament ioi the abolition ot slaveiy. ’ 1 he Legislature of 

that island has fuithei detei mined that peisons so manumitted shall be 
deemed eligible, m the seveial panshes in which they were last holden in 
slaveiy, to leceive paroclval telief in common with his Majesty s othei sub- 
jects in that colony It has likewise piovided that such slaves as aie de- 
snous may ietam their habitations on estates foi one year attei the 1st of 
August next/din ing which peuod they aie to he divided into three classes, 
as follows — able-bodied men, la boui ox s capable of less active employment, 
and pei sons 1 iboui ing unclei such diseases or bodily infirmity as m ly lender 
them incapable ot earning then subsistence The t Id and infiim aie to be 
piovided fox hy then toimei ovvneis, and a stipulated late ot wages allowed 
thioughout the island, piopoi tioned, of couise, to the labour performed. 


FOREIGN STATES. 
prance. 

The Fiench Ministers having triumphed m their more impoitant objects 
(such as the mfhctio i of the punishment ol death of* all who may make bai - 
r cades oi cany aims), hive peimitttd the ( hamh$r to make its peace with 
the constituencies, which its membeis aie about 1o meet, hy tefusing a 
gi int ot 1 200,000 fiancs to the citv of Lyons, and by abating, to the amount 
ot S ( 00/ , the sum pioposccl to be spent in fire woiks, &c in cglebiation ot 
the gnat da^s of Jui} Wo think that in this lattei case they might have 
cauud then economy a fit tie laithei, and reduced the sum altogether . for 
suielv it is nothin^ hut an insult on the distinguished warnois ot those days 
thit the a cession ot the Roi des Ban Hides should be solemnized with 
pomp and festivity just altf t he has dcclaiecl the bainc acU-makeis to be 
lclons woithy of death T 1 lance is at piesent almost without the show of 
public libeity, and altogethci without its substance. Anests continue to 
be made as plentifully as e\ei in Pans, I yons, and othei cities. 

IJN1TFD STAIFS 

The collision in the United Mates between the President and the Bank 
is daily 1 eccmmg moie serious, and now thieatens the mtegnty of the 
1 mon *rhe Presuenf has sent down to the Senate a solemn piotest 
against the resolutions ] assed hy them in Match, condemnatory of his 
aihilraiy, uncalled loi, and unwai rantabh' cor duct, as violating the consti- 
tution In this piotest, General .Lnkson denies the light of the Senate to 
interfere, inasmuch as any charges against him ought to have oiiginated 
with the Congievs; and pioceeds at gieat length to defend himself against 
their authority, declaring that, to accuse the President of the Lmted States 
of any delinquent v, unless for the purpose of formally impeaching and bringing 
him t® tiial, would he equally iiiegular and unconstitutional. The document 
i S written in a temperate yet determined tone, and is calculated to lead to 
results wssfeich may materially affect the lelative positions of the various 
powers in the State. 

Ip conseqwenpe, M should seem, of the debate on his protest in the Senate* 
ttfe Pf&iident ha4 deemed it j roper to send an explanation of it, as if he 
were aware that it required some softening down to make it palatable tbthat 
pt >rtton legislature. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS* LATELY DECEASED* 

ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD GOODWIN KfATs, GCB 

This gallant and distinguished officer, the son of the Rev Richard Keats, 
was born at Chalton, in Hampshire, on the 16th of J inuny, 175 7 and en- 
teied the Navy on the 23th of November, 1 770, on bond the Bellona, 
Captain John Montagu, upon the piotn Jtion of whom to the rank of liear- 
Admual and Co nm ind ■•r-in-tJiiiet on tlie Noith Vnuntan station, Vli. 
Kelts wis remove! into the dig ship, the ( aptain, m 17 1, and wrs after- 
waids actively employed in sm iliei vess Is, two of which he commando!, 
also in ho it sei vice, and on shore in d fluent ittuks on the Amuicm 
posts, till 1770, vs hen he was lemoved into tin i(miint) the flagship of 
Keai-\dmnii Montagu, at Nc w fountll uid On the 7th of Apnf, 17"/, he 
was m ide Lieutenant into the R undies, comm mded b\ ( ommodoie 
Mackenzie and afterwards by Captain Robut Digby, who led the fktt on 
the lnboud tack in tlie action of the '7th ol July, 1778 In 1 779, < ?ptam 
I)i Iry i ecu v ed the tank ot Kc u \dmual, ml Luutcnint Kelts follow el 
him into his flag-ship, the Rnnce George, wluie Prince William Henry (his 
present Most (nations Majesty) c ommenced his i aval caieer, and in winch 
ship l leutenant Keats had the honout ot being, foi upwaids of tlnee y< us, 
officer ot the witch m which his Koval llighnrss was plued In ) 7s ! , 
Lieutenant Keats was intrusted by Admiril I)igbv, on the Noith American 
station, with the command of the nival i ut ot an expedition foi the de- 
stiuction of numeious foimidable boats ot the enemy about louitcen miles 
up a tide rivei in the Juseys, which vv is completely successful and con- 
ducted with such skill and mtiepidity, tint hi w \s promoted to the rank of 
Commandei on the ISth of Januuy, i 782, and appointed to the Rhinoceros, 
and aiterwaid* to the Bonetta till the peue ot I78J Piom the conclus on 
ot the Amencan war till 1 785, he was employed on important services in 
America On the 4th ol June, 1 789, he w is, it the pressing solicit ition of 
the Duke of Claience with Ins Renal fillui, King George 111 , piomoted 
to the iank of Post ('aptain, and shoitly ath i ippomted to tne South imp- 
ton, and in 1 790 to the Nigei In 179 3, he was appointed to the I ondon, 
98, destined loi the flag of the Duke of ( lucntc, which ship was paid oft 
m Much, 1 794 He subseqiu ntl) t omm mded the (* t ilit( i and Boultcea 
frigates, in both which, paiticulai ly in the 1 ittcr, he was ictrvcl} employed 
in arduous, difficult, and very imp n tint seivic^s, till March, 1801, when 
he was appointed to the Supeib, 7 1 In this ship his sei \uos as ( aptain, 
Commodoi e, and Rear ^dmnal (to which latte i i ink lie i use in September, 
1807), were very conspicuous, especially on the Uth oi Jul\, 1801, when 
under the command ot Sir Janus Saumarez (now Loid de Sauniarez), m 
the attack on the enemy s squadion, which ended in the destruction ot two 
Spanish thiee ueckirs, and the capture of the Piench 74, SI. Antoine, on 
the 6th of Febmaiy, 1806, under the command ol Sn John Duckworth, in 
the capture, destiuchon, oi dispersion of the French squadron off St Do- 
mingo , in 1807, at the blockade and siege ot Copenhagen , in 1808, when 
he succeeded m cany mg off the Spanish aimy under the Maiquess de la 
Romana from Nybuig On tins last occasion his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to cieate him a Knight ot the Bath In the following year he was 
second in command m the expedition to the Scheldt , and in 1 S 1 0 wep* or- 
dered to Cadiz, then besieged by the French* where his service* with the 
squadion place*! under his orders, m the general defence of the place, and 
serious annoyance ot the enemy, by well- planned expeditions and other 
prompt measures, were duly appreciated In July, 1811, his friend S*r 
Edward Peiiew (afterwards Loid Exmouth) having been appointed Com- 
mander-m- Chief m the Mediterranean, Sn Richaid Keats followed him 
second m command, wheie he remained until extreme ill-health compelled 

i *£ 
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John Fuller — Rudolph Ackeifqaniu 

him, in October 1812, to letmn to England. In February, 1813, having 
somewhat lccovcicd, he was apj ointed to the government and command of 
Newfound! ind, w ith m assmamt that if Ins health should be restoied, 
moi( active employment should be assigned him lie struck his flag m 
1 8 1 f> and n tned into Dcvonshnc In 1821 he was called to the Govern- 
ment ol tlu Roy d Hospital it Giccnwich The vauous regulations bi ought 
il out In his cxoitions puticul ilv loi impioving the system ot diet and 
otl ei contl its to th ptn^ionois will e uise his mrae to be long and grate- 
fully utiKinbtied m thxt noble isyluni 

lie was mimed in 1820, to M uy, eldest daughter of the late Francis 
Hui t, r sq , ot Aldei w ish y, m Dcibyshu e 

He w is a sincui (hiMnn in Ins belief and practice, and both were 
chii u tensed hv x ^miplic it > ind singleness ot lit ut foi wlucli he w is re- 
mukdlc # He was a him end zc lions tut ml, a net in ill the lelitions of 
litc most excmplny His btndictnee was extensive and ot that character 
which is i ithci felt than semi Ht closed i careei ot active usefulness, 

1 oth m public and puv ite hh , on the 5th oi April, 1834, most deeply and 
since icly 1 imcnted 

TOHV FU LI ER. 

This cccentnc gentleman died at his house, Rose-Hill, in the county of 
Su«sc\ winch county he lepicsentcd duiing seveial successive Pailiamcnts, 
foi i pciiocl of nioic than twenty veils and was made celebnted by i well 
kn wn «(eno in Hie House of Comm ins, when he called the Speaker “ a 
little msijnihcmt fell >w in i wig foi winch he was committed to the cus- 
tody of the Seigcmt at Ain s lie was distinguished tlnoughout life by 
much eccentimtv mingled with i kind he ait, tliat displayed itself in actions 
ot pnncclv munihccnce 

Mi bullci died extiemelv rich The hulk of his fortune, consisting of 
estates m Sussex ind in the island of Jamaica, are left to Augustus Elliot 
I u 1 1 c* i F^q , hi otbc i of C ipt mi 1 ullci R N , and a nephew of the deceased, 
is dso of Lend Hcathfield Tlu estates in London are left to Sir Peregnno 
Ac land another m phew # besides which, there aie very numerous legacies 
The following anecdote of Mi lullci, which may be relied on, is not 
genciallv known — Dunng Mr Pitts ldnnnistiation, a messengei armed 
at Ro^c 1 1 ill with the oiler of x peci xge, on the condition th it Mr Fuilei 
should vote in x piiticuldi manner on some question of the d ly Mr 
lulict who it the moment had a lugeputy ol fuends assembled at his 
dim ci t ible duected the uicssi neoi + o lx ushered into the dining room to 
lecene his answci Jn his pie < nee, and tliat of his guests. Mi Fuilei 
tin cw the letter mto the fnc telling the nnssengei, at the same time, to 
acquaint tlu Mnustei with the nnnnci in which his offer had been received, 
and adding “ I vv is hoin Juki uller, ami J ick I ullci I will die 

Mi butter stood successfully a seveiely contested election with Colonel 
Seigisson, which listed sixteen days and cost the foimei 20,000/, m addi- 
tion to a subscription pm sc of oO 000/ made by the county The expenses 
meuned by Mr Scrgisson were, we believe, equally heavy 

RUDQLPH ACKrUMANX 

The late Mr Ackermann,^thc well known and highly respected publisher, 
who died at bulham on the 3Qth of Maich, was boin at Sehneeberg, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, in I7(i4, and bred to the tiadc ot a coach-builder ; he 
tame, early m hie, to England; <$i$rtly before the commencement of the 
Revolution, find for some time pursued m J ondon the occupation of 
a which led to an acquaintance with aitists, and to bier 

rnttlm^Sn harness, as a print seller, in the- Sti md Heie, by mdefhtv 

S ables indmstjry, intelligence, and enterprise, combined with inviolable 
Qttbur mtegnty in all his tiansactions, he created that flourishing 
establishment which has made his name, perhaps, more extensively known* 
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both at home and abroad, than that of any other tradesman in the British 
metropolis. 

In the early part of his career, when the French 'Revolution had driven 
many clever and ingenious persons to this country, and when even some of 
the old noblesse were obliged to exercise their talents for a subsistence, Mr. 
Ackermann, by the extensive encouragement which he gave to the manu- 
facture of elegant fancy articles by them, raised that branch of business to 
an importance which it had never before attained. 

His speculative and enterprising disposition showed itself in various ways 
unconnected with his trade. We believe that we are correct in stating that 
his was the first private establishment in which, befoie the formation of 
gas companies, an apparatus wais erected for making gas for t lie purpose of 
domestic illumination. To him the country is certainly indebted for the 
original introduction of the lithographic ait, to which he directed the 
public* attention, not only by a translation of the work of SfcneiWder, its 
inventor, but also by the specimens which he produced from his own 
presses. As a publisher, his illustrated topographical works, especially the 
Histories of Westminster Abbey, the "Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the Public Schools, are monuments of his spirit and taste. It 
is well known that his successful attempt to furnish, in the ‘ Forget Mg 
N ot,' a worthy offering to an object of kindness and affection, has generated 
in this country a new class of elegant works, the Annuals, which in the last 
ten years have caused the circulation of a very large sum among those 
w r hose talents arc required for their production. The ardour w ith which he 
embarked in the preparation of books, chiefly elementary, for the instruc- 
tion and enlightenment of the people for the Spanish American Mates, and 
in the formation of establishments in some of their principal cities, is also 
deserving of mention. 

But it is riot for his spirit, activity, intelligence, and honour, as a trades- 
man, that his surviving friends will venerate the diameter of Mr. Acker- 
mann, so much as for that genuine kindness of heart, that cordial hospi- 
tality, that warm beneficence, and that active philanthropy, in which it 
abounded. Never, perhaps, was the latter quality more strikingly dis- 
played, and never were the exertions of an individual in behalf of suffering 
humanity crowned with such signal success, as when, after the decisive 
battle of Leipzig, Mr. Ackermann stood forward as the advocate of the 
starving population of many districts of Germany, reduced to t lie utmost 
destitution by the calamities of war. By lus indefatigable efforts, com- 
mittees were organized, and a public subscription set on loot, the amount 
of which was increased by a parliamentary giant of 100,000/. to more than 
double that sum. To the great honour of the Society of Friends be it 
recorded, that their contributions, withheld from the encouragement of 
war, were most munificently poured into this fund for the alleviation of the 
miseries inflicted by that scourge. On M r. Ackermann, as sem-etary to 
the western committee, devolved, in fact, almost the whole of the arduous 
duties connected with this subscription — the perusal of claims transmitted 
from abroad, the direction of the extensive correspondence to winch they 
led, and the apportionment of relief to the suffering districts. By these 
labours his time was absorbed, during the spring and summer of 1814 , to 
such a degree, that he abridged himself of many hours of natural rest every 
night to pursue them, till his general health and his sight in particular 
w r ere materially impaired. How entirely his benevolent heart was engrossed 
by* this business may be inferred from a joke of Lis' old friend Combe's 
(the author of Dr. Syntax), who one day ob$eived—“I cannot imagine 
what has happened to our friend Ackermann — meet him when you will 
and ask him how he does, the only answer you can get is * Leipzig V " 

It is not surprising that when he soon afterwards vi§i|ed his native 
country, he was hailed as a public benefactor, who, under Providence, had- 
been the means of saving thousands of his fellow-creatures from perishing* 
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The scenes which he eveiy wheie encountered during the journey were 
deeply affertma: as well as gratifying: to his feelings ; and often have the 
tears started fiom his eyes on 1 everting to them m conversation with his 
most intimate ti lends The city ot Leipzig expressed its giatitude to him 
by a valuable present of vases and figures m Meissen poitelam; the King 
of Fiussia sent him a costl) ung; and the King ot Saxony, who invited 
him to a personal mtoivieu, conieued on him the Older ot Civil Meat, 
which he had just instituted. 


MtRRHGES and DEVTHS 


Mnru>d ] — The Hon Henrv Butler, third 
Son of the RiuJit Hon Lord Dtmhoyne to Isa- 
bella M try net Wuttru Johnstone ot (_ o\hi id, 
Irt U nnlif sshire, only d inghtcr of t li e late 
Sir Ah x uuler Munto, of Novar Rosh ^hire 
lie irv Desborough, rsq , t > Mnv (1 uighttr 
of the l Ot LUut Ger t. r il D sbi rough 

At P iram it a Wew Smith W ihs, F 1) 
Thoms m, 1 sq to Anne Muna, daughter ot 
Major Gtnenl llourke 

C hrintopher Altx inder Hagerman 1 sq , So- 
licitor Gener ll ot Upper Canada to Khz ibeth 
Emily , d uiqhtt r of — Merry * sq »t Ians 
daw nc terr icc, Cheltenham sole Deputy Secre- 
tin y at \\ ai 

Lord Viscount NttUrillle to Eliza, third 
daughter ot Joseph Rtrwun, Fsq , late of 
HillsbrooK, county Galway 

At Plaxtol Kent, the ltd \1 Wildegrive 
Park youngest son of the lion Mr Justice 
P irk to I h/ ibeth lane, \ ouncri st daughter of 
Edmund Varcs, F sq , ot 1 airlmn, Hint, and 
ot Jnce, Cheshire 

At Paris, at the Church of the Assumption, 
Fauxbourc? St Honoie Baron Louis Robert 
Juen d * No C, of the nth H us-fo'* son of Count 
de No£ Pei r ot France, to 1 ouisa Helena eld 
est d mghter of the late John Burke I «q of 
York place, Portman square, and the island of 
Jam oca 

J he Hon Fdivard Cecil Giirzon, second son 
of the Hon llobt Cnrzon and of (he Baroness 
do la Zou he, to Emily, sixth daughter of Jas 
Darnell, Laq 

Died j — At Albano, mar Rome the Most 
Rev IV Oliver helU Archbishop of 'L uam. 

In Pails, the Countess W aleu ski, formerly 
Lady CarolVne Montague, the youngest dmigh* 
ter of the Countess ot Sandwich 


In Woburn square, Maim, the wife of the 
Rev R C attcrmole 

At Dolgc Uy , Griffith Tones, T sq , banker 
At 1 l, Dtvoti trances, rthet ot the late J. 
Stveu right, 1 *q , ot 1 avlstock square 

G Gumming, 1 sq , tormeily M P for Fort 
rose, i n ver m *ts, &e 

At Ghittoor, Fin st I nil it s, T GahAg in, Fsq , 
becoud Judge ot the Provincial Couit 
In Strahun#, Ri JKtlie, l sq , Recoidcr 
At Cheltenham* W. H Cooper, b sq brother 
of Sir A Cooper, Bart , in his 7dth yeai 

Lieut Colonel the Hon heymour Bathurst, 
third son ot Karl Bathurst 

June, relict of the Rev Lucius Coghlan, 
1) V , and mother of the late Very Rev. Sir 
George Bisshopp, Mart , Dt »n of Lismore* 
Major Geueial Mr Sigmund Smith, Com- 
mundaiit of tfrf dd Buttunon ot tilt ltoj ul Ar- 
tillery, and ^utght Com m under ot the Royal 
Hanoveiian Guelplm Older 

Georgian* J hza eldest daughter of Sir 
and Ludy \\ ombweU 

At Florence, Mrs Charles Ubwl^y, wife of 
Lieut Colonel Row icy qj Viet Admiral 

Sir Ch iries Rdwley, RGB), and daughter of 
the late Jolla JLvtiyn, Esq , of W ootton, 
Surrt > 

At 1 a*t Lodge F nheld. the Hon William 
> ullerti n 1 Iphiustone, in his ‘*4th year 
At his house in Montague square, H Wode- 
house, rsq, eldest sou of the Hon. Colonel 
\V odehmise 

At Bishop’s Caundle, Dorset, the lion Mary 
Dig by, wile o( the llcv. G Digby, Canon of 
Windsor 

At Chevt reils, Herts, the Hon Louisa Sneyd, 
relit t ot Walter Sneyd, Ksq , and daughter of 
the late Lord Bagot. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THft COUNTIES 0* ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


London* 

Jfotym V4ffken4$ m tVeatwfafilfr. 

«^bidh in &wpwji, 
I mL to «ndei<gfo m kripoftan*4fii* 

frftM Mftftinatum of the 
iettfes 4# which will shortly 

hi general ancient 


tenements, composed chiefly of wood $ 
and, when taken down, a range of hand- 
some huia6H is to be elected on their 
sites, and the old shabby court contigu- 
ous is no longer to remain. Tim mew 
street will be a great improvement, and 
will ioim a most respectable commuhi** 
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t&tfon between Jermvn-street and Pic- 
cadilly, instead of the present mem 
passage parallel with the east end of bt 
James’s Chinch 

Kntght *bi trig e — A very commodious 
market is also pi ejected at Knights 
budge, which will lemoie all those 
$m ill houses opposite the hai jacks, md 
between the back of Trevoi squat e n id 
Kmghtsbi idge gt een This will also be 
a great improvement 


KTN 1 

The Greenu ich 7? u/u ay — The viaduct 
of theGieenwnh K uhvay is proceeding 
with gi e it rapidity, and seveial of the 
anhes ate neaiJy icadv ioi turning A.t 
Caiiteihuiy, md other plues in the 
countiy meetings have been held, to 
continue the lulwa) to Dover , and it 
the 1 jeiieh complete their rulwav fiorn 
Cal us to Puis the metiopohses of hug- 
land and h i am c will he within a dav s 
tide of each otlui The distune fiom 
Liverpool to London, hv ih< Grand 
Jilin Mon and Bit mingh un R iilway, will 
be 210 miles, and the distance wj/l be 
aa tri plished itt ten himn Fimn Lon- 
don t<fel>ovei, ovei the Giumuih Vi i 
duct, will lie 72 rrfms, and be pci formed 
in Jfbuf hOuis The m vessel* per- 
fofrnf the 21 miles fiom D >vtr to C *1 ns 
fa two hours* , and is tin lf?0 rmic£ 
fiom Calais to Pans will he pi i burned 
in tight hours hy the intended lail \ a\ , 
the ti tvelh r will he cor vevtd ft >ru 
London to Liverpool, vm Bunmighun 
in ten houis, fiom I ondon t> Piris m 
foil i teen, and the whole distame (mm 
Ltvei pool to P u is (484 milts) in tu * nty- 
foui houis! Befoie tin < st ibhshinent 
of the rai wav hi tween Whitktible and 
Cantcrbuiv, theie u is oulv om v in 
which earned 6 000 passengers dining 
the }eai Last \eu tin it were two 
vans on the old loid which cniud 
about 8,000 ptsstngeis, lmt the lum- 
ber who travelled bv the r ulw is ex- 
ceeded 44 000 A onions t ikulatum 
ban been made, showing th it during the 
last twenty tear? the avei igc nntnhei 
of person? who have annually cioRsed 
the Creek budge, situated in an notated 
part between Gteenwith and Deptford, 
has betn about 550 000, produung a le- 
venue of upwards of 2,000/ per annum, 
at one penny each 

# NOUFOI K. 

Natural Phenomenon —-The Fafmovth 
Packet states, that withm the last lew 
day* a angular discovery has been made 
at Wheal Prudence mine, in the parish 


of St Agnes Some men employed m 
extending the adit level found, quite 
unexpectedly what was at fust eousi- 
deied a rornmpnu rtion wjth some old 
woj king*, but which turned out a small 
tavern, filled with unpin e atmosphei». 
1 ) is was remedied b\ the rntioduction 
of <i f i < sh < uri en t and the \ u t exp oitil 
1 fie h >tt in w is as complete as tli it 
o ci which the oce-m J ill dun So 
pei feet w is tin st itc of tic mtei nil 
bcaih th it li ad there not suhsc qut ntly 
been dm ovt 1 e d a v u iety of < mm pillar s 
of oxide of iron, v uymg fiom b to 10 
inches in height, (ciused di^pj ing of 
watt i from die roof) it would most 
ceitimlv fiive been conjee tui ed that the 
bunei beuuetn the uvuri and the sea 
li id not long hi en burned , these c mes, 
how c\ii t» ^elhci with the haul n my 
int i ustations of some pai ticul u p )i tions 
of the stud put it he\onl doubt tliat 
the pi esc nr ohstiuction to the seas en* 
ti mu f is € xistt d foi m mv i long y c*u , 
most piobthlv foi 1 lU iientuiy On 
plot ceding southw ud about 120 feet, a 
vei v hi d herd of ermnd pit enied 
ltsiH w filth w is at fust consult ltd to 
hi tin tti m nu n, lot on htooping 
down, ismill ipcinm w is Min tint ugh 
winch the i lpt nn of the mine groped y 
and on i usi y Ins t\es, one of the most 
m imminent txc u m ns ever beheld ex- 
pended to his v <u the whole extern of 
the chisin rru isuiing longitudinally 200 
ft i t \ uNing fiom 10 to TO fet r n, 
height and m width fiom 20 to 40 Uet 
IU mv h i\ t f>een the visits alrtadv ] id 
to this mtcicstuy sj it, md m on h st 
othei things found is th it of the skeh 
ton of i fish, me isuzuig fiorn the hi id 
to the low ti cvticmitv ibout two feet, 
its putuulti Kind t uuiot b< lsiei- 
t tuic 1 tin fonts wtic d|piventl\ is 
peifeit as pmsil U hut the most tiifhng 
picssme wtufd mime <fi itelv crumble 
them to dust , with the exception, how- 
ever* of the skull which w is is hard 
&ad bun is wl in fust ioi mtd it c m- 
fiot \< t be piecise \ iscti tamed how the 
avenue through which the sea on b m illv 
m ide Us w tv w is closed , but tin c m- 
lecture at pie*tmt Js that b\ some tie- 
mendous north-weste.ui gale, huge 
masses of frock must have been jammed 
m between the aperture; tvhuh # with 
constant additions fiom the falling in of 
pot turns of the net&hhoui ing earth, be* 
cam jg at length eo haid and immovable 
together to pwt a stop to any An ther 
encro rchments The v»bute dr1»tanoofr<m 
the sea to the southern extremity of th# 
cavern is 400 feet. 
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t OXFORDSHIRE 

The University of Oxf n l — We are 
happy to had from the Oxford news 
papei s that have been put into our hands, 
that theie is at length a prospect of the 
above est iblishmeut being plnced on a 
mole utditible footing We btluve 
that this celtbr itt d univeisity h ts the 
disttmti m of p >sstssirig the oldest mu- 
seum, and the olltst hot until garden, 
belonging to an\ public institution in 
the United King lorn, but we confess 
th it, v\ hen we visited that se it ot leun- 
mg some \eats ago, both thee csti 
blishnnnfs sttuck us to be chiellv mte 
resting hi an antiquirnn point ot \iew, 
nameh, as specimens ot what museums 
and what green houses were a century 
or so ago, thereby marking the progress 
that has since been made in ill which 
relites to the cultivation ot natural Ins 
toi y elsewhet e \\ c lcai n that, ovmg 
principally to the public spint ot two 
individuals, the futrur has now is 
Mimed quite an altered ippeirmcc, 
but we believe the lattei 1 < in urn muc h 
tn statu quo Ihe subset lption now m t on 
foot pi onuses howesei to It consider 
able enough t> i emove this blot fiorn 
the academical scutcheon for it would 
seem to be taken up warmh bv non 
residents as well as by residents bv citi- 
zens as well as bv gown-mien bv ladits 
as well as by gentlemen The pro- 
spectus ha\ ing been cii ciliated just before 
the Kastei aacation, the contributions 
are atpiesentfoi the most pait fiom in 
dividurfls, hut on thee mimencement of 
term we cannot doubt but that the 
colleges will follow the examples set 
them m behalf of an institution m 
which they have all a common intei est 


sc ssex 

Destruction of the C beyond Kemp 
Tovm — The input destuicti m ot the 
Chfis between Kemp 1 ow n and Rotting* 
dean, sa vs the ‘Brighton lit i aid/ can* 
not but strike eveiy one Ihe road to 
the lattei place his beeu three times 
enuoached upon and destroyed within 
the last twenty or thirty \ear$ $ and al 
though the present lnirf*l$ ed f ir le- 
moved a» Uf be apparently beyond the 
reach of lftjfrry, at least for 
yiwt Hiace wk last ropul was nmge^very 
^ the diflSStas taken Jilaqp, 

is Hot fyem* 
inroads of the 
xng degree t tite fol- 



lowing is the real cause. The ancient 
bed of shingle which rests upon the 
chalk, and which supports the mass of 
loose materials of which the uppet part 
ot the cliffs is composed, consists of 
loose pebbles and large boulders, im- 
bedded in a very fine sand This bed 
is exposed nen the base of the cliffs, 
md ts consequently very accessible, 
in \ as laige Hints aie moie leidilv ob- 
t lined fi »m it, than ftom tbe modi in 
hcach,the men emphned to collect these 
miuriilsau daily picking it out and 
uudei mining the t litis, which, limn the 
wmtof support fill down in ermimms 
misses, ami arc w ished aw ty by the 
sea it is i m ittei of suipiisi and ie* 
giet that the ludsof the m inoi illow 
tins destinctim to take place , foi ad- 
mitting that the sui fata s >ii which has 
been, and is still being destiny td, be 
of no great value (although it must 
within the list twenty years hive 
amounted to several bundled aciet»\ 
set ultun iul\ tbe cliffs must appn ach 
the present roul md the ground on 
which the gas woiks and otlici build- 
ings aie situated i his destruction, we 
iep< it, is put ou is >ned bv the inroads 
of the sea tt *s srte/j jr duted by the 
? cm ini of the ancunt sh nq/e bed, and 
thus, foi a ff w t n t lo ids ot Hints, which 
could easily he obtained elsewhere, the 
cliffs to the extent of many bundled 
yaids hive been ckpstiojed, and much 
valu ible props* t) endangered 

IRl- 1 AND 

Insh Cattfe*-- The folJowing is an ac- 
count oi the nnml tt ot c itth, sheep, 
pigs, and horses, impoi ted into Bristol 
from Iielmd during the months of Ja- 
nuary, behiuaiy, and March, lb«34, as 
spotted in the Btistd Presentment — 
lloises, 2) y cattle, 14G, sheep, 31 7, 
pigs, 4o, ioa 


Charities — The Commissioners for in- 
quiring into Charities in England and 
Wales have addressed a circular to the 
officiating clergymen ot the seveial pa- 
rishes, requesting to have a list returned 
to them of all the thazities in their re- 
spective pau^hes, stating by whom and 
when founded, and ior what pm pose, 
also the names of what persona as 
trustees, or otherwise, will be able to 
give inhumation with respect to each 
chai uy. If there should be no chacifci ea 
in the parish* the clergyman is requested 
to send an answer to the CoramUsioaera 
to that effect. 
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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


GILBERT GURNEY. 
Chapter I. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine 

Tnr Autlioi of “ Sayings and Doings ” having had confided to lus 
care the pipers and mcmoianda of Mr Gilbert Gurney, of Biamsiead, 
with a discretionary power as to the use of them, feels that he shall best 
consult the wishes of that gentleman's fi lends and relations by commu- 
locating certain portions of the MSS to the Editor of the 6t New 
Monthly Magazine, 7 with a vit w to their appearance xn the pages of 
that work 

The style m which various passages of Mi Guinevs chequcied life 
aie wntten, will of itself sufficiently prove that, when the) wcie ft st 
committed to paper, thev were not intended for gcneiai periled ( n 
cumstances, to which at present it might not be delic ite to allude, liave 
combined to induce and justify tluir publication the) ait , thnefore, 
transmitted to the Editor, to be dealt with according to his judgment 
Aihenamm , June 11 , 1834. 

[The Editor having re» eivtd this note with the Mb , has no hesitation 
in submitting the first portion to the reader ] 


When I resolved upon committing to paper sunclrv passages of m) lift , 
I determined most carefull) to abstain from the perpetuation of a puct of 
autobioyr aphy — not because the public has been somewhat vuifeitid with 
that kind of literature, since, if I have m) vmII, my meiaoi mtl i of 
the scenes and circumstances which I have witnessed, and which June 
occurred to me, will never meet the public eye — but because, »f or the 
most part, “ Reminiscences, 7 and <c Lives and Times, and the like, arc 
extremely tiresome to read, seeing that matters and events, incidents 
and occurrences, which are, or weie at the time at which they woe set 
down, all of great importance to the rec ending individual, have (as all 
those books savour sadly of senility) lost all interest for the leader 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, such is the foice of habit, and such 
the dominion of principle that, for the life of me, I cannot prevail upon 
myself to leave my notes huddled together without something like 
airangement, nor without just so much ifotioc*o£ my sell end my family 
ip may serve to account for my curious panderings over £h& fadfe of the 
earth, and for many of the transactions in which I have been doomed to 
bear a principal part. 

Begm we, therefore, with the beginning. “ \ fig for your dates,” 
»ays the Smyrna man to the Tunisian. Nevertheless, m tine place, 

July .' — VOL* XLI, NO. CLXIII. u 
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dates are Really essential, as marking the progress of the writer through 
his chequered career. Be patient, reader, and I will be brief, 

I was born in the same year, and in the same month of the same 
year, as Lord Byron — but eight days later — on the 30th of January— 
a memorable day, too, I always felt a sort of sympathetic self-satisfac- 
tion as Bjron advanced in age and reputation, in the recollection that, 
although, with my inherent respect for his rank and talents, I could not 
take the liberty of coming into the world before him — I began my 
life so nearly about the same period. 

There was, ue\ ei thelcss, something very disheartening to me in the 
sombre seriousness of my jour dr fete . I would rather have been born 
on the anniversary of a victory or a coronation. Let me he ever so good 
a boy, t co ill d enjoy no holiday — never could be taken to a play — seeing 
that the theatres were closed ; and moreover, and above all, I lost 
twelve thousand pounds which my godfather, the late Sir Charles Smith, 
would hare l eft me, if I had been christened after him, as he had pro- 
posed, and my parents had intended : but, happening to he born upon 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of our conceding king, my sire, some- 
what superstitious, would not hear of my bearing the same name ; — so 
I was christened Gdbcit, and lost my legacy. Sir Charles having taken 
huff at my not being named after him, as our old friend Pepys did at 
Mrs. Browne’s, where he and Sir Willian Penn weie godfathers, and 
Mrs. Jordan and Shipman godmothers to her hoy— that being the 
King's biith-day, upon which Pepys rose early and put six spoons and a 
silver porringer into his pocket to (jive away ; and in the sequel did give 
the midwife ten shillings, and the nurse five shillings, and the maid of the 
house two shillings ; — “ but, forasmuch as he expected to give his name 
to the child, hut did not, (it being called John,) he forbore, then, to give 
his plate.' ” Thus, by&imilar mishaps, did Gilbert Gurney lose twelve 
thousand pounds, and John Browne a porringer and six spoons. 

The saving goes that it is a wise child who knows his own father.” 
For in) self, it is a disparagement neither to my personal wisdom nor to 
my mother’s unquestionable character, to admit that I know' very little of 
mine. A faint vision of a large red face, a powdered head, a black tail, 
and a thick brown walking-stick, floats in my mind, the possessor of 
which I was taught in infancy to respect as my parent. He died, how- 
ever, before I was three years old, in the house in which lie had lived 
for upwards of twenty years, and in which I was born; it stood in 
Bolsovcfr-street, Cavendish-square, a street which no longer exists, 
thanks to the extraordinary improvements which have taken place in 
that part of the metropolis ; it having years since subsided into a chaos 
of old materials, whence has arisen one of the most magnificent prome- 
nades in Europe. Like the Dragon’s teeth, the buried bricks of former 
houses have given* birth to a legion of palaces. 

I remember our particular house perfectly ; the front parlour had 
two windows looking to the street, over the blinds of which I recollect 
my father had a strange propensity for looking out at the passengers ; 
ana so earnestly did he indulge in the pursuit, ^if standing still may be 
so called,) that in its enjoyment he would remain intently watching the 
most trifling occurrence which came under his observation, with his nose 
flattened against the pane, as little aware of the circumstance as Jhe 
anxious hero who stuck his spear through his foot without knowing 

it* while leaning his chin on the reversed end of it watching the fate of a 
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battle. I remember, too, that opposite to the windows, one of which, 
that nearest the fire-place, was the solace of my paient’s leisiTie, time 
was a recess in which stood a sideboaid, pcipctually decorated with 
cruets, beakers, and glasses, and three mahogany cases, two lor smait- 
liandled knives, and one m the centre for spoons, over which sideboard 
was affixed to the panel, for the room was wainscoted, a round mirror, 
suppoitmg two branches foi candles ; and ovu the mantel-piece liung 
a poi trait of my fathei himself, when a sinai t young man, by an artist 
of the name of Abbott, who obtained a reputation by painting .Lord 
Nelson more than once, and who lost his life by swallowing as a 
di aught, a mixture sent him from an apothecary to he used as a gaiglc. 

The drawing-room had three windows m it, over the Ine-plaee there 
hung a picture of my mother, by Wheatley, and in one pane was a 
portrait of inj sister Jane, who died befoie I was born ; and m the other 
a likeness of my brother Cuthbeit, who was seventeen years my senior, 
and in India at the time of which I now speak. 

My grandfather I nevei saw; he was a physftuan m the West of 
England, or rather, as I suspect, an apothecary, &c., for 1 nevei could 
find his name in any old list of the college. He set my father to study 
the law, who, being deficient either m talent 01 mdustiy, soon found, 
to use a colloquial phrase, that lie could make nothing of it , he, there- 
fore, abandoned it as a profession, and marrying soon aftciwaids, the 
old gentleman contributed liberally during his lifetime to support the 
establishment of the young couple, and at his death bequeathed them 
a fortune perfectly adequate to all their wants and wishes. 

My mother’s maiden name was Gattakei, and my father, who has been 
represented to me as a pioud man, was veiy vain of the connexion. 
The earliest of her ancestors married a Miss Joco«a lluiley ; but the 
one fiom which, it seemed, she claimed to descend, was a cleigyman 
who had been married four times. Certain it is that I have at this 
moment a seal of my father s arms impaled with those ol his wife , and 
there I find the lion rampant pei fess, sable and gules, and the cross 
pattce floury with blue tips. 

My fathei never was known so seriously and suddenly to lose 
his temper as when he was thought to be descended from the Norfolk 
Gurneys; not that a more honouiable 01 respectable familv exists ; and 
quite sure am I that a monarch might be proud of a connexion with one 
of its members, who^c noble lieait and charitable disposition would do 
honour to a thioue ; but because he fancied his to be an tldei branch ot 
the house, and that he sprang from the De Gouineys, while they were 
yet resident at Le Brai befoie the conquest ; and so satisfied of tins fact 
was he, that nothing but a request from my mother to the contrary pre- 
vented his christening, or rather naming, my eldest brother Cuthbcrt 
Eudes, after his pet ancestor, who assumed the of Gournay, when 

Hollo, at the division of Neustna amongst *his adherents, bestowed 
upon hint the fortress so called. 

All this was a question of time and history ; but hence arose Ms firm 
conviction that, instead of the junior, it w$s the elder branch of the family 
that settled in Somersetshire, and that the Gurneys of Bww Gurney 
and Inglishcombe, with all the accumulation of theHarpeiree property, 
had of right the precedence of the Gurneys of Keswick,* * % 

Of the plain blue cross on his shield my father was justly and 

u 2 
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his gurnet capsized \ipon his chapeau gules, was to him a point of no 
little importance ; and having not only great respect for his memory, 
but strong faith in his accuracy, I have continued to use the same arms 
and crest even up to the present moment, without doubt, hesitation, or 
distuibance of mind. 

I pass over the first sixteen or seventeen years of my career at a dash 
— -per ,s a /I urn. My school life was not a happy one. I was idle and 
careless of my tasks — I had no aptitude for learning languages — I hated 
Greek, and absolutely shuddered at Hebrew — I fancied myself a genius, 
and an\ thing that could he done in a hurry and \v itli little trouble, I did 
tolerably well — but application I had not ; and when my excellent 
mother (who survived her husband eighteen years) suggested to me, on 
the adV, ; ce <5f Mr. Ghaham, a most worthy man and excellent magistrate, 
to enter myself of JLincoln's-inn and commence the study of the law, 
I could not help calling to her mind the history she had herself told me 
of niv father’s signal defeat in the same pursuit. 

There is something extremely vague in the teim, studying for the bar — 
in seven cases out of ten it means doing nothing, under a gentlemanly 
pretence; in mine nothing could be more unlike what it professed to he ; 
I paid my entiance-monev , gave my caution, and thenceforth proceeded 
to JLincoln’s-inn for four or live days in each term— threw on my gown, 
walked into hall, and dreading even the fatigue of eating professionally, 
wrote down my name and walked back again. 

It was necessary, however, to satisfy my kind and anxious mother, 
who, with something moie like certainty than ever I considered justi- 
fiable bv appeal an ces, anticipated my certain elevation to either the Wool- 
sack or the King’s Bench — the hitter by far the more probable — that I 
should put myself under somebody who' might do me the favour of per- 
mitting me to copy his papers tpati*, while he did her the kindness of 
taking three hundred pounds per annum out of heir pocket in return for 
his good-nature ; and accordingly I was harnessed under the inspection 
and direction of the worthy magistrate whose name I have already men- 
tioned, and confided to the care of a very learned gentleman of the pro- 
fession, who, at the time of my writing this, is filling a situation not 
very far below one of those which my too fond parent, in the ardour of 
her affection, had destined for my occupation. What might have been 
the result of mj serious application to the dry drudgery of this good 
man’s office it is impossible for me to surmise. It so happened that the 
experiment was destined never to be tried, for, among my fellow -pupils 
at his chambers, there w as one whose society and conversation I found 
so much more agreeable than the elaborated tautology over which I had 
to pore from ten o’clock in the morning till ten at night — dinner alone 
intervening — that I gradually relaxed from a regular attendance upon 
my work, iirst, to a gentle indifference, and then to an absolute aversion 
and distaste for the whole pursuit. 

My young companion was a bit of a poet, a bit of an artist, a bit of 
a musician, sand, above all,— tq me at the period delightful, — a bit of an 
ncton Jtc knew several of the tegular actors — they visited at his father’s 
house— t wm touted by my young friend, and met Charles Kemble and 
Mathews. The latter at that period was new to London — his merits 
were not yd appreciated — he wanted that nerve and confidence which 
subsequ&n# patronage and ultimate success inspired. I well remember 
the evening* Charles Kemble was grave and gentlemanly | but Mathews* 
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although quite gentlemanly enough for all earthly purposes, was gay as a 
lark. He gave us imitations and personifications. There, yet unseen 
by metropolitan eyes, his old Frenchman, his old Scotswoman, all the 
best and vivid pictures, now grown familiar to the public, were exhibited 
to us fresh in the charms of novelty. 

That night decided me as to Lmcoln’s-mn — not that I intended to 
mount the stage myself, but after seeing that exquisite mimic, the best 
actor oft the stage that ever lived, I lesohed to put into execution a 
design which I had previously imparted to my joung friend — a design 
no other than that of writing a farce for one of the w inter theatre 5 *. 

The moment this notable scheme took possession ot what I fancied 
my brain, law was at an end , I had no patience with the parchments 
As that witty (now veteran) George Colman the Younger sajjfe in his 
“ Reckoning with Time,” — which, by the bj, he wrote when be was five 
and forty, and fancied himself old, — 

“ Congreve beat Blackstone hollow. 

And in my crown no place had Hale 
To supersede Apollo 

It is quite clear that when a man takes what is called a fancy, the one 
pursuit is paramount A geologist will tell v oil that there is nothing m 
the world so interesting, so engrossing, *>0 captivating, as pei ambulating 
a dull and miserable country, clapping off' bits of rock, and scooping out 
lumps of claj. He sees no beauty 111 Richmond Hill — his only delight is 
m discovering and telling you of what it is composed The finest moun- 
tain in the world has no charm for las eye m the No, to be 

agreeable to him he must go and knock a little bit of it off, and wiap up 
that little bit of dirt 111 a little bit of paper, and cariv it to Somcisct- 
liouse, and then take another little bit of papci, and wnte a history 
of it. 

To ordinary folks nothing can be much more dull than such a course 
of proceeding , to the geologist it is delicht — upon me the paiticulai taste 
for dramatic writing had a sinnHi effect Act 1 . Vuu 1 — “ JLntc i Sa 
Jeremy Bootjack , ’ delightful thought f — there l s iw him cheese d as no- 
bodj ever was dressed m his life — he, the said Sa Jercim, appearing in 
a sort of mongrel full dress with jockey tops mcl a pig tail, whilst ill 
the lovers and their ladies weie to be flirting xnd tom-loolin^ about m the 
costume of the then present daj But what was all that to me p Mini- 
den and Dowton, and all those men,woic com t suits, and jack boots, and 
cocked hats, and pigtails , ancl L was sure it was right, and so to work I 
went; bought three or four French vaudevilles, (which, it being then 
war time* were not quite so easy of access as they became after the Duke 
of Wellington had set Europe to rest and uused Engl mcl to the pinnacle 
of glory, whence smaller people than his Grace have been evei} day 
dragging her down,) and, filching an incident from each, made up my 
very effective drama. 

Young as I was at that time, and inexperienced m such matters, a 
little observation assured me that the English audiences, who aie, in 
point of fart, as undramatic m their notions as Methodists* would 
not be satisfied with a nngle incident, which, on the nimor stage, 
seems to amuse and delight. The French go to a play prepared to 
new the affair theatrically, and are ready to catch the slightest 
allusion, and enter into the spirit of the authoi — with the^ English 
it is necessary to thump m your meaning, to make every effect clear 
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<c to the meanest comprehension, 5 ’ or else you fail ; and as to incidents, 
there must be a dozen in a farce, one after the other, if you mean that 
people should laugh or be pleased. This being clearly the case, I set to 
work, and, as I have just said, crammed the materials of some four or 
five light French pieces into my maiden drama, (as an Indian cook 
stieks kabobs upon a skewer,) and was, when I had finished it, con- 
vinced that 1 had at least equalled Foote, emulating therein the exulta- 
tion which a dramatist of our own day expressed at having given <c Billy 
the go by — Billy meaning Shakspeare ! I recollect so well the anxiety 
with which I copied out my MS., the infinite pains I took to dash and 
underline the points which I felt quite confident would set the house in 
a roar, and the nervous solicitude with which I confided my first effort 
to the Viands of my young friend, by whom it wa$ to be presented, as 
they call it, to the manager. 

My exemplaiv mother, who had a sort of instinctive horror of actors 
and aeti esses, was not slow to find out the enormity — as she thought it 
— of which I had been guilty. Something fell from my young friend 
dui nig a visit which we were paying her, which developed the impoitant 
secret — for such I intended it to be ; and the result of the discovery was 
the following lettei. Upon recoidmg which, it may be as well to observe 
that my surviving parent had, shortly after my admission into Lincoln’s- 
inn, given up her house in Bolsover-street, and retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Teddnigton, leaving me in possession of some ready-finnished 
lodgings in Gicat Si iff oik- street, Ilaymarket. 

But for the letter — here it is : — 

“ Teddivgton , March 8, 18 — . 

iC My dearest Gilbert, — I take up my pen with regret to address you 
upon a subject to which I once before slightly alluded, and upon which 
I am quite aware our dpmions are at variance. 

“ I think I may assure myself of your readiness to giye me credit for 
an anxious desne for jour happiness as well as your respectability, and 
for having no wish either to curtail the enjoyments which your income 
justifies, or to restrain the amusements which are congenial to your age 
and inclinations; hut theie is one point upon which I feel it my duty to 
speak out,— to warn jou of dangers by which what appears a most 
innocent pursuit is environed, and to endeavour, if possible, to check 
you m a career which I know you are on the point of beginning, or, per- 
haps, have actually begun — I mean that of a dramatic author. 

“ I dare say jou will laugh pX me for my apprehensions, and even 
ridicule the partiality which, m the midst of my fears, magnifies my son 
into a diamatic author, because, as I Jiappen to know, he has written a 
farce. Evei y thing has $ beginning ; and if this farce is produced and 
succeeds, it will only be the first of a lengthened race ; if it fail, you 
will be exposed to the ridicule of the newspapers and the green-room. 
Why adopt such -an alternative ? 

JSfow, understand r&e, my dear Gilbert. Do not imagine that I 
really feel any of‘thps& blind and determined prejudices against actors 
andactre^es which have* more than once, half playfully and half 
in nie of maintaining. I have no doubt that they may " 

be worthy persons in their way. What I contend for is, that 

your studies for a serious avocation, in which no success 
Can he? hoped tor without sedulous attention, it will be ruinous to a$so- 
with a class of men and women whose whole existence is one 
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tissue of artificiality ; who see Nature not in her proper colours, hut 
through the darkened medium of theatrical lamp-light, and who, from 
the constant mechanical repetition of exalted sentiments, and the perso- 
nification of conflicting passions, and the assumption of a diversity of 
characters, are rendered callous to the realities of life, — except when 
they may personally affect their own interests, — and are imbued with 
a contempt for those principles and qualities which they habitually tfeat 
as matter of acting. 

44 It is curious to observe, although the effect maybe extremely natural, 
how the force of habit weakens the value and importance of the most 
serious objects in our existence. How different are the feeling* of the 
mail who administers an oath to a witness in a court of justice from 
those of the individual to whom it is tendered ! The undertaker’s man 
at a funeral, if he he serious at all, is sad only in the way of lousiness. 
No ceremony of that nature or character could he made either solemn or 
affecting to him. The butcher never could be brought to pity the struggles 
of a dying lamb. The dramatic performer, in the same way, talks of 
honour, and virtue, and the best affections of the heart, like a parrot; 
and although, here and there, there maybe one whose taste for literature 
induces him to dwell upon some splendid passages of our great dra- 
matic poets, he speaks and thinks even of those piolessionally, — and 
considers them relatively to the 4 effect* they would produce in the 
delivery, and not with reference to the principles they inculcate or the 
virtues they applaud 

44 But it is not with the individuals I quarrel ; nor is it just that a 
universal censure should be applied to a community in which there aie, 
n6 cfou&t/ many exceptions to the general rule. It is to the art, or 
cuffing, and to che pursuits connected with it, I object, as affecting 
the study of the law. I hate lecturing, and, indeed, am not well 
qualified for it ; hut experience convinces me that the avocations of the 
lawyer and the dramatist are incompatible. You need not tell me that 
there are many attractions in the prospect of success as a diamatist, 
which, to a \ery young man, are in a high degree alluimg — the facility 
which it affords to an introduction to the gay and lively, — the ontifo* 
to the playhouses, — the society of wits, — the association with talent and 
beauty. But ask yourself, my dear child, whether these enticements 
are to he admitted or rejected. Book round, and see whether any in- 
stance exists of high professional success in any other pursuit, w here the 
equivocal avocation of play-writing has been adopted.” 

I recollect perfectly w ell throwing down my mother’s letter when I 
came to this passage, absolutely indignant at the supposition of the incom- 
patibility of my two pursuits. But when I came to the examination of 
facts, I found myself nnable to make out a ;ase. Sheridan was my 
stronghold : but that failed me ; for although his genius placed him in 
the first ranks of society, (and he was then yet m full strength and 
vigour,) he had never established himself in a profession. Murphy was a 
barrister ; but although he was a good dramatic author, he never shone at 
the bar. Our owti George Colman, with talent equal to anything, began 
with the law ; he became an admirable dramatist* but no lawyer. 

Then I bethought me of Addison, whose one great play established 
him in the first rank of dramatic authors, but I found myself little better 
off ; for he, like Sheridan, made no figure in any Teamed profession : 
but having been for many years avowedly 44 a man of letters,” maimed 
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Lady Warwick, got into Parliament, and was made Secretary of State. 
Now, said I, I have my triumph. I’ll quote Addison upon my exemplary 
parent. But no: what his biographer says of him settled that ques- 
tion : — “In 1717 he rose to his highest elevation, being made Secretary 
of State ; but at is uni\ ersally confessed that he was unequal to the duties 
of the place. 35 This, considering the Secretaries of State we have since 
seen fiouiishing in office, was rather a damper to my ardour in his 
behalf. “ In the II onse of Commons lie could not speak, and there- 
fore was useless to the Government. In the office he could not issue an 
order without losing his time in quest of fine expressions. What he 
gained in rank he lost in credit, and finding by experience his own 
inability, was forced to solicit his dismission with a pension of 1500/. 
a-year. TIio friends palliated this relinquishment, of which both friends 
and encfnics^hncw the true reason, with an account of declining health, 
and the necessity of i ecess and quiet. He now returned to his vocation , 
and began to plan literary occupations for his future life. He prepared 
a tragedy on the death of Socrates, and — ”* 

Here I threw’ down the book in despair. The author, incompetent to 
the fultilment of high office in real life, returns from the station to which 
he had ascended, and, resuming his vocation, prepares a tragedy. This 
vexed me. 

Congieve w r as my next attempt. lie died in honour and in affluence, 
and Ins body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and Lord Godolphin, and Lord Wilmington, and the 
Lord knows whom besides, weie pall-bearers. What can my exem- 
plary parent say to that / When I asked the “ authorities,” they 
answered me, that “ Congreve was sent to school at Kilkenny, and 
thence t< the University of Dublin, where he acquired a perfect skill 
in all the branches of polite literature ; a little after the revolution in 
1688, he was sent over to London, and placed in the Middle Temple, 
but — ” — Wliat did I sec ? — cc The law proving too dry for him, he 
troubled himself little with it, and continued to pursue his former 
studies.” He brought out liis “ Old Bachelor” in 1693, and 

“ Well,” said I, “heic is another break-down ; but still bis admirable 
pla\s have proem ed for him an immortal reputation. What signified 
the law to him ? He must have been as proud of his place in society as 
any Loul Chief Justice in Christendom.” Thcte again was I w r rong, 
for Voltaire has recorded of him quite the contrary. 

“ He raised the glory of comedy,” says Voltaire, “ to a greater height 
than any English writer before or since our time — he wrote only a few 
plays, but they were excellent in their kind — the laws of the drama are 
strictly observed in them.” This praise elated and delighted me ; what 
immediately follows I confess surprised ine — They abound with cha- 
racters which are shadowed with the utmost delicacy , and we meet with 
not so much txs one low or coarse Jest." 

What can more strongly mark the difference which exists between 
th& manners and conversation of Congreve’s day and our own ? In 
ard&t to render Congreve’s comedies endurable on the modern stage, 
more than one-third of the dialogue is now either omitted or greatly 
circumstance which gave rise to that witty observation of 
wlm,*fter witnessing the representationof “ Love for Love,” 


* Diet. Biog., vol. h, pp. 81, 82, ed. 1798. 
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purified for the refined public, said , — “ This is not Congreve’s play — 
the popular fastidiousness has ruined it — such prunings for* propriety’s 
sake are like the emasculation of animals ; you eradicate their vice, but 
you destroy their vigour.” 

Still, however, I dwelt upon Voltaire’s praises. “ He was infirm,” 
says Voltaire, u and come to the verge of life when I knew* him. t Mr. 
Congreve had one defect, which was liis entertaining too mean an idea of 
his first profession, that of a writer .” 

What, said I, was even Congreve ashamed of play-writing — he who 
(as his French friend says) owed to it both fame and fortune ? This, 
thought I, is as bad an answer to my mother as any of the former ones 
which T had prepared. 

Ben Jonson was a bricklayer, and then a soldier, but th« u sfrid Ben” 
neither built houses nor reaped laurels. Beaumont was the son of a 
judge, and entered at the Inner Temple ; but, says his biographer, it 
docs not appear that he made any proficiency in the law , his passion 
for the Muses being such as made him devote himself entirely to the 
Muses. Foote was educated at Oxford, and thence removed to the Tem- 
ple, as designed for the law. “ The dryness and gravity of this study, 
however, not suiting the vivacity and volubility of Foote’s spirit, and his 
foitune, whatever it was, being dissipated, he took to the stage.” I then 
began to despair ; 1 looked round me, but found no more justification 
in the successes of my contemporaries than in those of my predecessors, 
and accordingly, instead of replying with the pertness of self-sufficiency 
to my mother, upon a point where, as it seemed to me, she was unas- 
sailable, I fell to calculating, since there must be a choice, and since 
“ two trades could never agree,” which was likely to be the pleasanter 
and more piofitablc of the two. 

The result of these deliberations was a resolution for the present to 
temporise — to finish mjr one farce, if I never wrote another, and then 
to judge, by its reception and success, whether 1 should entirely renounce 
or decidedly embrace the craft of plav-writing, for which, as every dunce 
who spoiled paper thought before me, I fancied I had a “ wonderful 
talent.” 

It was to the effect of procrastinating my final decision upon these 
points that I wrote to my excellent mother, imploring her to believe that 
I duly appreciated all her care and kindness, and assuring her, that, let 
me take what course I might, she might be perfectly certain that I should 
do nothing to disgrace the family of the Gurneys, or its alliance with 
that of Gataker. 

I had, however, accidentally placed myself in a situation full of 
temptation. I could not obtain chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, which I was 
anxious to secure, and, as I have already mentioned, took a fi$st floor in 
Suffolk-strect, Charing Cross, then extremely unlike what it afterwards 
became* in the course of the improvements dn that neighbourhood. It 
then consisted for the most part of tailors’ houses, the upper floors of which 
were tenanted in their different degrees by gerttlemeivloose upon town, 
visiters to the metropolis, and officers on half-pky^of^which it appeared 
the greater proportion w ere considered to be <c frae the North,” inasmuch 
as Suflblk-street was nicknamed in that day" The Scotch Barracks.” 

I had been settled in these apartments a few days only, when I per- 
ceived from my windows during the morning, a constant passing and 
repassing of pretty-looking women, with u certain perking, jerking pac% 
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gaily drest,* particularly smart about the feet and ancles, with parasols 
over their heads, and little rolls of paper in their hands ; and men with 
their hats on one side, and frills, and chains, and frogged coats with fur 
collars, although it be May ; and I heard them hum songs and quaver 
out cantabilcs as they staggered down the street, and up the street. I 
thought I could not be mistaken in their vocation, and thrust my head 
out of the window to watch where they went, for the street was a cut de 
.?ar, and the only place to which I fancied they could resort was a sort of 
tavern, which I one day explored, in the right-hand corner. To my sur- 
prise I saw them all enter a house exactly opposite that tavern — then J 
saAv a smart chariot driv e up and stop at the same place — then I saw 
come out of it two well-known London perfonneis. I was delighted — 
I was in^the ‘middle of Attica — in the region of Thespis. I rang the 
bell, and inquired of the rosy-cheeked maid of the house, what place 
“ that was ?” pointing to the spot whence the stars disappeared from 
my sight. 

“ La! Sir,’ 5 said the girl, * 6 don’t you know? that’s, the stage-door of 
the Little Theatre.” 

What charm had Lincoln’s-inn for me after I made this discovciy? 
There, in the plenitude of my devotion to the drama, could 1 see all the 
wit and beauty of the stage and the age in constant motion — there could 
I hear them talk in tc common parlance” — and there I resolved I would 
renew, or rather improve, my acquaintance with the agreeable Mathews, 
and endeavour by his means to procure the representation of my farce, 
and the consequent entree of the coulisses. 

It sounds indicative of either grievous affectation or woeful ignorance 
that I, professing mjself theatrical, should not know where the stage- 
door of the Little Ilaymarket was located; it is, however, true that 
I did not, till the housemaid enlightened me. No sooner had I made 
the discovery, than my intuitive and instinctive love of^ihe “ art* in- 
duced me to prowl up the street and look into the dark dirty passage, 
progress through which was checked by a well-spiked gate ; there, how- 
ever, my heart lingered; and when my fellow-pupil, who had just returned 
from playing truant, called upon me, we partook together the delights of 
this peep into Tartarus, and joined in a sympathetic anticipation of the 
privileges and pleasures we should enjoy when my admirable two-act 
piece had been received with unbounded applause by an “ overflowing 
and delighted audience.” 

How childish do all these anxieties and expectations now seem ! How 
wonderful does it appear to me now that a mind which has since been 
destined to bear with mighty evils, and endure the saddest reverses with- 
out shrinking or flinching, should have been so acted upon by hopes and 
fears, and doubts and wishes, the overthrow or fulfilment of which was, 
after all — for that was the great object — the power of smelling “ lamp- 
oil, orange-speel, and sawdust,” behind the scenes of a playhouse ! 

The Fktes seemed propitious; for, availing myself of my previous 
intrqdtietion to the modem Aristophanes, I addressed him in the street 
the very first day I met him. ^ There was a frankness and plainness of 
manner about hint which quite delighted me ; and after having con- 
versed With him touching my 44 farce,” he told me that he would not 
only read it t if I wished it, but that he would himself present it to Mr. 
Column, with whom he was on Labits of intimacy. This was the Very 
point l had been longing to gain ; and when my new friend invited me 
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to dine with him, at a cottage which he then inhabited at Colney Hatch, 
on the following Sunday, and bade me put my maiden production into 
my pocket, I felt extremely happy. 

There must be constant alternations in this world of vicissitudes. I 
left my friend full of present gratification and future hope; I went to 
rny rooms, and there found a letter, of which the following is a cop^: — 

“ Great Queen-street , Line olrt s-inn- fields, May 26, 180 — . 

“ Dear Sir, — I feel very great pain in writing to you upon the subject 
of this letter ; but I think it my duty to do so, on account of your cxem- 
plaiy mother, whose anxiety for your welfitic is incessant and unquali- 
fied. I have received a communication from the gentleman^ under whose 
caie T placed you m Lincoln’s-mn, representing to me, for her inhuma- 
tion, the absolute uselessness of your piosecuting youi studies under 
him m the manner m which they are at present conducted. He says 
that he cannot consider himself justified m receiving a Mi pend while 
your utter want of attention render it impossible that jou should benefit 
by Ins instruction^, or that you should acquire utlui knowledge oi ex- 
peuenee fiom the practice of his office. 

<c l hi willing, however, to take any decided stop likely to wound the 
feelings of Mrs. Gurney, he begs me to otlu you the alternative m the 
first instance, assuring me tlmt, if joti decide upon a sedulous applica- 
tion and constant attendance at Ins chamber, he shall bi most happy 
to elevate himself paiticuhuly to youi mtiicsts, but that, it you do not 
feel yourself able to come to such a detei munition, lie mist beg to 
decline any further professional connexion with you. T ass ui^ you tins 
is cxticmqly painful to me ; but as I said m the outlet, 1 consider I am 
only doing my duty to all parties concerned. — Believe mi, dear Sir, 
youis faithfully, <c A. G. * 

This was awkward — it was unpleasant. I felt F had acted wiongly. 
I was sure that my mothci would he vexed and mollified ; but 1 could 
not feel sufficient confidence m myself to pi mime such amendment as 
my task-master required. It appeared to me the wisest plan to go down 
to Tcddmgton and see my mother, and explain to hoi my aversion liom 
the profession for which she had destined me. The truth i^, that I had 
no absolute necessity for any profession. I had a gentlemanly allowance 
(fori was yet a minor), and at my mother s death J should become pos- 
sessed of an income more than treble m amount to that which I at 
present enjoyed ; yet I could not say to her — dear, kind, excellent 
being ! — that 1 anticipated any event which was to result lrom the loss 
of her . I was quite certain that l never should make a lawyer ; and I 
resolved to take my ground upon her own history, often repeated to me, 
of my father's entile failure m the same pursuit. But when could I go 
to her ? Here w T as Friday afternoon ; I wanted to devote a few hours to 
my farce, — I could not spare time on Saturday, — and on Sunday it was 
to he conveyed to Colney Hatch, to be read by a competent judge. 

I remember, when I was at school, two of the hoys proceeded to a 
pond, for the purpose of swimming a gallipot, which was the property of 
the bigger boy of the two. It chanced that, in the eagerness incidental 
to this exciting amusement, the smaller boy tipped into the water, and, 
after a good deal of struggling, sank, and was drowned. After themelnm- 
choly catastrophe, the bigger boy was questioned as to what efforts he 
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had made, to rescue his companion, and the answers made it evident 
that he had by no means exerted himself to the utmost. This convic- 
tion produced a severe rebuke from the master ; upon which Master 
Simpson burst into a flood of tears, and said — “ I do think that I could 
have saved Green — but — if I had tried, I should have lost my gallipot” 

My infernal farce was my gallipot ; and, to advance the success of 
that parcel of trash, I made up my mind to postpone my answer to my 
kind friend upon a vital question, affecting my future prospects, and 
delay my visit to my mother, whose heart and soul were devoted to 
my interests. I need not say, that, having come to this resolution, I 
passed the whole of the following morning in revising my work ; nor 
need I add, that, immediately after morning service on Sunday, I 
mounted? mV' horse, and proceeded to the villa of my fostering patron. 
I reached it in good time; was presented to hia-amiable lady; and, 
shortly after, walked with mine host to a small summer-house, which 
commanded a most agreeable view of the country, where I began, with 
faltering tongue, to read my production. 

I saw that the effect it produced was not disheartening. My auditor 
smiled, and sometimes laughed ; but it struck me that his attention was 
somewhat too exclusively fixed upon the part which, in case the piece 
should be accepted, was intended for himself : indeed, my apprehensions 
of his peculiar partiality for this character were completely realized 
when, after a little hesitation, he suggested the introduction of tw r o or 
three jokes — Cc hits,” I recollect he called them— into the speeches of 
that personage, the said “ hits v being to be taken out of the parts which 
were intended for other actors. 

Suffice it here to say, since the events of this day had a great share 
in shaping the pursuits of the rest of my life, that I was quite satisfied 
w r ith the reception of mV bantling, not only from the manner of my host, 
hut from what he said upon the subject to his better half, and still more 
from the announcement of his determination to take it over the very next 
day to Mclina-plac e, where Mr. Colman then resided. 

To me this was perfect happiness. I enjoyed the air and the sunshine, 
and the dinner, and the wine, and the conversation, which, as the party 
was subsequently increased to six, became extremely agreeable and ani- 
mated; and the favourable impression which had been made upon me 
at my first meeting with my new friend was even yet more improved as 
I became better acquainted with him, and found, in his observations and 
remarks,’ ‘not only all the wit and drollery for which the world so justly 
gave him credit, hut a depth and shrewdness to which much of the im- 
mense success with which he has been subsequently rewarded is unques- 
tionably owing. 

Having brought m\ self to what I call the first halting-place of my 
career, I shall reserve for to-morrow’s task the record of occurrences 
which immediately followed this very agreeable beginning of my literary 
life, for so it must be cemsidered* Lincoln’s-inn was fast disappearing 
in the distance ; and I resolved that, next day, while my drama w ns 
undergoing the Colraatiic ordeal in St. George’s-fields, I would make 
8UC& an appeal til my mother as might terminate my suspense, and cut 
the Gordiart knot of all my difficulties. 

(7o be continued .) 
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THE SQUIRE OF OLD ENGLAND. 

I was last year enjoying the diversion of shooting at , in the 

county of , when the tenant upon whose farm we were sporting 

came up to pay his respects to his landlord. He hoped Squire 

found plenty of birds ; his every response to my friend’s many inquiries 
vrtas emphasized by the same distinction. I had scarcely heard the title 
so applied for these forty years : and, to say the truth, I was pleased to 
hear it, for it brought back the memory of old times; and moreover, 
there is no better name for the English country gentleman, however it 
is fallen into disuse, or into misuse — it is, as it were, his natural appe. 
lation. Mark me ! — the Squire is not the Esquire. No, no ! There is 
as much difference as there is between the man of landed estate, joving 
in his possessions — ‘hearty, hale, and plain in disposition, health, and 
manners,— and the shopkeeper, just getting above his trade — care-worn, 
stiff, methodical, and business-like, even in his newly-assumed refine- 
ments. Every one of the latter race is welcome to all the proud delight 
of reading himself Esq. on the backs of his letters, and so to he written 
in any bond, quittance, or obligation; but Sqiuiu: belongs to quite 
another guess sort of person, as we countrymen say. 

Nor am [ a w r hit more walling to allow' this earliest and first of titles 
appertaining to a natural aristocracy, to belong to some to whom it has 
heeri of late in another sense applied, — to your mere sporting man, 
(not sportsman, observe ; for there is a wide difference.) — to him of 
Melton Mowbray, w T ho hunts his pack of fox-hounds, gallops straight 
across a strong country in search of a steeple to win a bet, or rides 
matches against time for the same honest and honourable purpose. lie 
is too nearly allied to the Greeks ; from whom if lie be not descended, to 
whom he descends. My Squire is genuine English. And since I have 
told you wliat he is not, 1 w r ill tell you what lie is. Vet, st ill a little 
more of what he is not; since the Squire of the novelists was not quite 
what he is, or ought to he. My Squire does not run against time, but 
goes with it ; for squires are not privileged to stand still, any more than 
any other of God's creations. 

Fielding and Goldsmith — the one of whom smv little, the other 
nothing at all, of country gentlemen — have succeeded in impressing all 
generations after them, by the easy extravagance of their portraitures, 
rather than by a just accordance with nature, that their Western and 
Lumpkin were generalizations. Colley Cibber, in his Wronghead and 
Squire Richard, had enlarged a little the sphere of action vouchsafed by 
his successors to the man of landed property, without increasing his 
quantum of understanding. Hence our notions of the Squire of those 
days grew almost into a belief that lie w r as a strong, vulgar brute, horn 
to devour the fruits of the earth, and destroy foxes, hares, and par- 
tridges,— -to hunt and shoot till he was weary,— eat, drink, and roar till 
he was stupid, — and sleep till power and appetite for his boisterous and 
animal pleasures. were renewed, — and that such, with small intervals to 
enact the tyranny of the Justice, was the daily course of his life, cha- 
racter, and . behaviour. There has been a good deal of deviation from 
this ancient modelling of the landed gentleman in the modern Writers nf 
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our imaginative domestic history; but the mind clings to the vigorous 
originals- — the harsh, hut broad and deep lines remain almost inefface- 
able. Nor is it an easy task to fancy a squire of bygone days other 
than Squire Western : so the whole ear of Denmark is rankly abused. 
The writers in sporting papers and magazines, when they designate thfeir 
idol / 4 the Squire” par eminent e, in their descriptions of hard runs^and 
harder matches, are no less at fault ; and sorry am I to inculpate so 
ingenious a gentleman as the lively author of the sporting papers in the 
Quarterly ” in the same charge of perverting our estimate of one of 
the wholesomcst and best of the dramatis personce of real English life; 
but he, too, having taken up the cry, must be whipped off the false 
scent. Let me show you the Squire of England in the double meaning 
of the phrase, (for, thank God and a good constitution, he still exists,) 
and I will match him against all England — against all the world. 

Picture to thyself, reader, a man of six feet—^iuewy, vigorous, and 
active enough to show you ct a glance that Nature gave him strength of 
body, and energy of mind to use it. His carriage is erect and lofty, as 
who should say, 44 I am a man of God’s own making, free to think and 
act for myself, and fearing the face neither of king nor kaiser.” Li- 
berty, independence, a frank and joyous spirit, are seen in his every 
movement, yet with a kind and gentle courtesy, that would willingly 
offer no man offence or injury. His countenance^ is the index of his 
free and gallant soul ; health and exercise glow in his ruddy com- 
plexion ; his fair, smooth, and open forehead, undeformed by a wrinkle, 
his quick and spirited eye, and the smile that dimples the corners of his 
lips when he speaks, declare the inexhaustible gheKl-humour and love of 
his kind that till Ins whole heai t. Everything speaks a natural gentle- 
man ; by which is meant one endowed from birth with the benignity 
which is the true foundation of fine manners, with good sense to direct 
its exercise, and with the instinctive ease which bestows t tlie grace of 
deportment that belongs only to a perfect freedom from every sort of 
affectation. — Go with me one step farther, and imagine him to have lived 
with the finest spirits* of his day ; to have had fortune and judgment 
enough to gather round him the patriot, the literate, the scientific, and 
the man of simple, honest integrity- and skill in his calling; — to have 
exchanged thought for though t* #nd*b#art for heart, with these lights of 
his age and country ; imagine such a man in his eightieth year, yet en- 
joying the wholesome strength of a naturally strong constitution, con- 
stantly purified by the air of cc the hour of prime,” confirmed by days 
of exercise and temperance and nights of sound sleep, and you see the 
Squire, not of my dreams, but such as God and his own life have 
moulded him. 

Agriculture is the art proper to tl±e gentleman of landed estate. <c To 
till the earth, and to subdue it / 9 is a command doubled upon him* 
through the place where his Maker has planted him, and the pos- 
sessions bestowed upon him. And it chanced that the Squire came into 
life at a period when all the Knowledge attached to it was of practice* 
and the ppmd name Science” had not yet been found amongst its 
additions, Afdri&S* was" then a farmer, and nothing else. His philosophy 
reached am further than that of Shakspeare’s Corin. He knew that 
46 gopd pastures make fat sheep,” and little besides. But it happened* 
and it was amongst the best gifts of his fortune* that the pastures which 
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fell to the Squire were not good, and so he turned himself to make them 
better : in a word, he could not obtain five shillings an acre for his land, 
and so he thought he would e’en farm it himself. With the following 
of the art came the love of the art. lie had also the generous passion 
for “ venerie ” or field-sports — that ruralizing in all its branches, which 
makes the pleasure of a country life. lie kept hounds, anrd he tyred 
pointers. You may view him in his own hall, in his pride of pastime, 
surrounded by three of his silver-coated favourites, drawn to the life by 
the hand of Gainsborough,— tall and manly and beautiful as Meleager 
in the flush of youth and exercise. Mark the ease of the transition. 
He became enamoured of his pursuits ; he perceived the large field of 
improvement that lay before him. Ilis domain was vast ; but it was of 
the poorest. He set himself to work only the more earnestly. JiUrming, 
planting, build ing~these were the studies, the employment, the charm 
of his existence. And mark, too, how he has been rewarded. He saw 
the sun rise every morning that he passed in the country, and he was 
out of it as seldom as possible. He was on horseback in his fields or 
in his rising woods, — he conversed familiarly with his dependents, — he 
learned their wants and their desires, — he found the characteristics of 
his followers. His maxim was, cc to live and let live;” and their habits 
soon came to be to love him as a patriarch. lie attended to every sug- 
gestion — tried every promising experiment. Once a year, he opened his 
hall and his fields to the country at large. 11(5 promulgated his disco- 
veries and his failures, and England — nay, the world — partook the be- 
nefit. Regard, I pray you, the principle. He achieved all this, because 
hn knew hit pltioe, and he took it. lie turned his natural gifts and his 
acquired f&rtune to their true intents ; he did “ his duty in that state of 
life to which it had pleased God to call him.” 

I wish you could have seen him presiding in his own magnificent hall 
in these days, — not days of joy and gladness only, but of moral and 
intellectual advancement — surrounded by princes and nobles, and by 
that noblest work of God — by honest men. Such was his state, and 
this was its description : — u To prosecute with such advantage any pur- 
suit to such a period; to enjoy so long a duration of uninterrupted 
health ; to see the patrimony of ancestors improved beyond all pos- 
sible computation; to know that^rom his example, his spirit, his skill, 
and his encouragement, not alone his own estate, not the county where 
he lives, not the country itself only; but every civilized nation on the 
face of the globe, may be said to owe some portion of obligation to his 
endeavours; to be able to assemble the curious, the scientific, and the 
eminent in vast numbers around him ; to hear liis just praises spoken 
from the lips, not only of men distinguished in arts, in arms, and in 
letters, hut of princes, both of his own and foreign lands ; — all these 
together form an aggregate of fortune that attends but a very few among 
those who are born and die.” 

Again I say mark how he has been rewarded. He has reached the 
age of eighty : he never had the gout in his life t and scarcely a day’s 
illness. My last visit to him w r as towards the close of the year, and in 
the coarsest weather. He came to breakfast at mnt o’clock, with his 
letters written, and his business for the day done and completed. Soon 
after ten, the party assembled before the house, and off we started for a 
battue in his part. The Squire led, in a small four-wheeled double 
chaife j with him were one or two of his guests, and his eldest boy, ten 
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years old^equipped like a sportsman, with a tiny gun, made to fit; and 
well had the hoy already learned its use. The train followed. We did 
not pass a coppice, not an enclosure, no, nor scarcely a tree, but they 
called forth some curious illustration ; for everything had been formed, 
created byjhim. lie was himself even a more delightful illustration of 
Bmke’s garrulity of age, cc which loves to diffuse itself m discourse ; 99 
but then it was such discourse! — the honest experience of a life of 
eiglrty winters and summers, scarcely one hour of which had been 
wasted, for it had been a life of action. I may truly say 1 learned more 
of planting and pruning — of husbandry and pasturage — of sheep and 
cattle — of the art of improving rural industry into rural wealth and 
content^dness — than during the greater portion qf my whole life ; for 
here the? practice was made visible. I had theorized, heaven knows how 
much ; but here was the living, palpable effect,- — a paradise formed out 
of a waste; magnificent woods; corn-fields like gardens; farms to 
invite the man of skill and capital, and still further to enrich him ; 
cottages where that love of order which commands the comfort of the 
inmates reigned over all. The Squire’s talk, however, w r as not “ alway 
of bullocks.” Men — men in the proudest sense of the woid — men en- 
nobled by their deeds — had been his friends, companions, and guests 
from his youth upwards. Princes, statesmen, and men of science had 
traversed the same paths ; and no small share of curious personal and 
political anecdote peopled, as it weic, with figures his landscape-conver- 
sation. \et ^(ill its greatest chairn was its triith. It was so heai t}, 
you could dj t challenge with a doubt a single particle: indeed, the first 
object, if that which flowed so spontaneously could he said to he horn 
of any other motive, was to amuse his friend; the second, but perhaps 
more than equal intention, w r as to impress his principles, his views, his 
pursuits, his amusements, and, above all, his benignity and the love of 
rural affairs and diversions, deep into his little heir and successor’s 
heart. 

But the battue ! — I am not overfond of a battue : it is not English — 
it is not fair sporting, which is the instinct of animals and the skill of 
man put into open conflict. In a battue, the poor tame eieaturcs are herded 
for slaughter, driven, into a curler by a mob ; the shooting is for the 
stick , as n is technically phras^&^not Tor the pleasure, but the pride of 
the murderer of hecatombs. Yet there is, it cannot he denied, a multi- 
tudinous jdelight in the array, the perpetual firing, the huiry, the heaps 
of hares* rabbits, pheasants, woodcocks, partridges, — nay, even in the 
danger, an excitation, second only to the gregarious gratification of fox- 
hunting, which^ amounts to tc the total absence of all thought and re- 
flection,” an equ&Uy. good definition of sport and courage. My quieter 
taste leads me, I own, to plain partridge-shooting. Pursuing this diver- 
sion, I can compare the subtle instincts of the dog and the bird, and put 
my own skill to the test. I can admire the ever-changing face of Nature 
at every step — the shifting screens of hill, and wood, and water, and 
valley, and find intervals for praise and thanksgiving to the great 
Maker of all things; and so, like old Izaak Walton, 1 can exalt and 
translate my diversion into “ the contemplative man’s recreation,” 

But once again, to the battue. — At the side of the covert waited four 
keepers, in their livery of green plush coats, scarlet waistcoats, and gold- 
laced hats, men of mould and stature, thew and sinew. One of tnehg^ 
the Squire whispered me, had fought with the first of English pugilists. 
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and beat him. Finer fellows I never beheld, “ rough and hjrdj, bold 
and free,” but always respectful, in despite of their eagerness foi the 
sport, and the equality it rarely fails to produce. A covered waggon 
attended for the game. Every sportsman was attended by a villigc-bo), 
to gather up the slain, and notch his shots. Time were servants with 
horses aud second guns, the wliole muster somewhat exceeding fosty, 
not the least interesting figure m the gioup being the gallant Lord ******** 
at eighty-six I — the conqueror in many a field of gloi}. 

The Squire gives the order to set on, accompanied with the cautionary 
disclaimer, not absolutely needless, when there are fifteen guns, thirteen 
of them double-bairels, and no one stops for another's charging- I 
answer foi no man’s lile ” 

The advance is scarcely begun before the first shot is heard, which 
there succeeded an incessant rattle, enlivened with the stimulating 
awakeners of Cock,’ 1 “ Hare,” Rabbit,’ “ Harcback, ’ fiom the 
kcepeis, and the eternal <c IIi-lu, Tu-hi, ’ from the spoitsmen, to give 
notice of their whereabout to each otlier — almost the only chance of 
safety — and the flushing of pheasants, the iush of dogs, and the dashing 
of the beateis through the covert liven down to his utuevei, the 
Squire is superior A pheasant is wmged — “ la t out Nelson,” and 
away trots the tall state ly Newfoundlander, milk-white, the conscious- 
ness of power discovciahle in his eveiv movenu ut In a few seconds, 
he scents the wounded bud — darts forward — tracks it with (he eeitamty 
of instinct — plunges'upon it — lilts it from the giound 1 1 sti xvv — 
tosses his head info the mr — and walks, like a conquer* njcstically 
back towards the lad who leads him I have followed * e sport now 
for the bQst part or fifty vears, and it is almost the plea-un of m\ dotage 
Heaven know-, I liave little of sentimentalism, but I ncv< sll a phea- 
sant rise in the glory of his bright and burnished plumage, never htai 
the crow extorttd from him by surprise oi fear, never st< him strmk, 
his swift passage stopped. Ins out stretched neck relax and diop hom 
the line of his flight — I never watch lus l eav\ dew ut iiom bough to 
bough till he falls upon the green earth fiom whir h he so lately sprung 
in all the pride of his exceeding bear ly, without a shadow coming ovci 
me ; and I niuum with the melanchcfly Jaques, that 

“ We are mere usuipers, tyrants* (and what ,( * worse’) 

To fright the animals and krll them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling place. 

But the meny <c ln-hi,” and not Ch the sad heigho ” is the civ* and on 
we go — 

“ Over hill, ovei dale. 

Thorough brush, thorough bnar, 

Ovei park, over pale,” 

till the morning (alias the day) closes. Reader, it you follow the sport, 
and, like many a modern, court the arts which not only help him 
through wet days, but teach him how to look at the face of nature and 
to love her like her true worshipyrer, you will doubtless have jregaided 
with a sportsman’s eye, the fine old engraving of the J3uke of Newcastle 
returning from shooting. There sits the fine old gentleman upon his 
sturdy pony, the keepers, dogs, and game m a picturesque assoitment, 
strewing the foreground. If you have not been among the chosen, and 
have never rejoiced in the multitudinous slaughter of a modem battue, 
you must have envied the heap of dead birds and animals by which the 
Jw/y*~voL. xu. NOt CLXin. x 
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painter doubtless intended to compliment the skill and the rural dominion 
of the srfxd Duke. No doubt jou h^ve felt all this; but go with the 
Squire to the laider built in the cool security of a plantation adjoining 
the mansion — view from five hundred to a thousand and sometimes 
more than a thousand, head of various game suspended in the nicest 
order, the prey of one single day, and you will indeed marvel at the 
scope of covert, and the protection which can rear such prodigious num- 
bers of the frree nature? , for the sport oi one man and his fiiends ! Yet 
this is but one day in three in eveiy week, yielding the same diversion, 
from November to February, when co\crt-shooting begins and ends 
at ******* , and hr has made ?/ all. 

And now come the bouis when the change from the manners of ^ the 
olden time is most to be obseived, most peihaps to be lauded. I lie 
party assembles for dinner — not in the rush -strewn hall, littered likewise 
with hounds, hung round with antlers, bows, and otter-spears, and at- 
tended by grooms and falconers — but in the noble saloon, adorned with 
the works of the finest masters, peipetuating the triumphs of art, the 
achievements of hetoes, and the identity of ancestors. r Ihe gentleman 
displaces the sportsman, and he who was foremost in the rougher exer- 
cises of the morning often outvies his rivals in the refinements of the 
evening. Here, too, store of ladies 55 — not the animal automatons, 
workers of tent-stitch, manufacturers of pies and pickles, wives 
“ To suckle fools and chionicle small beer, 
such as are seen in our ancient pietuies, patting a pet lamb, simpering 
at a rose, or leering over a lap-dog — but graceful beings, elegant and 
polished alike in mind and manners, imaginative, informed, gay, and 
accomplished, fitted and fashioned for the society of men of the court 
and of the world. Restraint is banished, because familiarity is impossible; 
discourse is airy and exclusive, because benignity is the motive, and 
courtesy the end. All take, because all know, their place ; ability enjoys 
its admiration, and mediocrity its ease and amusement ; the table no 
longer 

“ Groans 

Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretch'd immense 
From side to side/’ 

but the palate is solicited by viands which tempt not more by their va- 
riety than by the inventive elegance with which they are prepared and 
served. Trenchers and flaggons and tankards arc displaced by the 
rich and infinite diversities of plate, porcelain, and glass, while the sto- 
ried epergne, the art of which Benvenuto Cellini himself might applaud, 
beguiles our memory of the season by offering the beauty and the 
fragrance of the spring flowers, or the luxury of the summer and au- 
tumnal fruits, which the brilliant mirror at its foot reflects and multiplies. 
The wines of France and Spain, Portugal and Germany, enliven the repast, 
and elevate, but no longer madden or stupify, the spirits of the guests. 

“ Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn. 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of t hirty years ; and now his honest front 

* At Somerleye, in Hampshire, whiloroe the seat of Henry Baring, JEsq., upwards 
of five, or l think six, thousand head of game and rabbits were killed in one week* 
during a visit made to that gentleman by the Prince of Esterhazy. Three hundred 
and sixty-five pheasants were also killed in one day at the same place> Sir Richard 
Sutton, of Norfolk, killed from his o vn guns, one hundred and forty-two partridges 

on the 2nd of September, 1833. Such U modern ^porting 1 
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Flames m the light refulgent, not at raid 

Even with the vineyard’s best pro luce to vie/' 

For the Squire is as proud of his beei as of t lie othei pioducts of his 
estate, and will often invite his guests to pledge him in Ins own growth 
and lus own brewage, which, clear as amber, mantles in the glass, as 
if in honour of his recommendation. He is alike and justly proud that 
he grows twenty coombs of bailej per acic,and brews the best ale in The 
county. They are a pait of his triumphs ovei a mcagie soil and an 
ordinary beverage. The desseit winch follows is the pioduce of acres 
enough for a farm, and of a ciicuit of walls and houses ample enough 
for the site of a village. Thus he glories in demonstrating the power 
that surrounds him at home, upon Ins own estate and his own domain — 
the propei empire of a country gentleman. 

The repast is over, and the servants arc gone It lias been the Squire’s 
fate to he twice manied. lie is sui rounded by children and giand- 
clnidien, the adult offspring of hr- Inst engagement The door opens, 
and in rush four boys, lovely and fan as the Cupids of Guido, (tins is 
no fiction ) and a tottering little darling of the «oin t sev. 1 have never 
seen such a sight- — I have never so felt such a Mght as tht crowding of 
these h Hows to then father’s side and into Ins bosom. The contrast, 
vet the direction! Like ever) thing tls< about him, it tells of union and 
of sincerity ; of the patriarchal bond tli.it links all togethei. The 
almost infant gill, her soft flavor locks bound back with little azure 
bows, toddles to her lad)-motlici — is cansscd and placed upon the 
table— sui vejs the patty to discover liei latho,and tow aids linn she 
waddles, lisping his name at every step, till she chops her little aims 
round his neck. <c O T who would not he a father r ’ 

Such scenes may be deemed childish as the) aie common; but here , 
I £ay again, they aie emblems of the patnarclial sentiment and connexion 
that reign over all, and foim the \eiv <]< nuts lo< t. I have seen as much of 
splendour, as much of luvui), perhaps mou of both elsewhere, but I have 
never felt the same affection, the same heai line ^s oulcai and yc-suic the 
reality of the enjoyment. That reception which comes of politeness, 
courtesy, wibamt), kindness, m other houses, o m the Squire's theveiy 
soul of fnendly welcome and paternal piotcetion. The stiangei imme- 
diately catches the inspiration, for he cannot but perceive that the lieai t 
is concerned in c\ez)thiug. One of the da)s of my visit was the bn til- 
day of one of the clnidien. It was celebiated b) a ball given to the 
domestics; theie weie almost a bundled. The parlour guests descended 
amongst them, and it was delightful to see the Squne take out tlie 
charming Eady ***** +t1|t#u ,uiKl mo\c down thnt) couples with the grace 
of the olden time — tlie octogenarian dancing with the gallanti) ot age 
and the spirit of youth on the birtli-day of his boy of five vears old ! It 
is impossible to desciibe the effect. Never again shall I behold jo) so 
tempered with respect and love as in that mixed assembly of the noble 
and the dependent. 

The Squire has taken an active part in politics, for he has been the 
firm and consistent friend of civil and religious liberty from bis very 
entrance upon man’s estate, from the very dawnings of his understand- 
ing and his reason. He was never a bookish man, but he was not without 
a knowledge of the history of his country, or the principles of tlie con- 
stitution, and he determined zealously to assert them. It was natural 
that Buch a man should be chosen, repeatedly chosen, Knight of the 

x 2 
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Shire *pnd it is recorded of him that he delivered a county address, 
like a true cou;/ry gentleman, in buck-skin breeches and boots —that 
he never asked a favour of u Minister — never darkened his conscience 
by an interested vote in Parliament, or a vote against the liberties of his 
country — never soiled his additions by court subserviency. He is indeed 
often heard to express his wonder that gentlemen, men of rank in the 
realm, and who might be of real estimation and importance upon their 
own estates, should w r ear away a life of etiquette and insignificancy in 
the offices of a Bed Chamber Lord or a Royal Chamberlain — mere bub- 
bles in the heat and effeivescence of the ocean of paity, or poor players 
in the pageant of state. Worldliness and court-intrigue are alike alien 
to his free nature. 

I June reserved for the last place the strongest characteristic of his 
mind— that which exalts and dignifies, while it softens and haimoni/es 
his pride of place and fortune. He feels, with a devout fervour — a piety 
of heart, which eveiv upwaid glance towaids jthe great canopy of heaven, 
every survey of the prospects Ins taste has raised and adorned, confirms, 
a profound thankfulness to the Great Being who has thus gifted him to 
benefit his fellow -creatures, and thus truly to enjoy his fortune. There 
is scarcely an hour in the day that he does not express this sense of the 
exceeding blessing; and on the Sabbath he is never absent from the 
worship of God in his own palish church — an example of sincere and 
rational piety. Ilis village is a scene of industry, comfort, and con- 
tentednes^. His sweet Lady daily superintends the instruction of the 
young; while her husband eaies for the habitations, the gardens, and 
also for the employment of the adult, and the provision for the aged, 
lie maintains that mother earth will, in all cases, repay the rightly- 
directed eflorls of her children ; and his affluent tenantry, his finely- 
cultivated fauns, his cheerful labourers, his noble animals, in a woid, 
the abundance that shines and increases around him, justify this sound 
and wholesome doehine. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shadow out, not only what ought to be, 
but what are the deductions of the Squire of modern from him of olden 
days, since amis have yielded to arts. Here is typified, under a not 
unreal existence, what*constitutca the first duty of a landed proprietor 
— Tin 1 i ove of home, a,»d all which it inherits, the pursuit and exalt- 
ation of agriculture, — the adorning of an estate, the supervision and 
advancement of v the fortunes of tenants and dependents, — the noble 
hospitality,- — the generous sports, the social intercourse, — the love and 
patronage of liteiature and art, the distinguished political integrity, — 
and, above all, the proper estimation of all these goods, that make tip 
the catalogue of the superiorities of English character. All these are, 
even “ in the weakness of theae latter times,” now found in the Squires 
of Old England, according to their degrees of standing, wealth, and 
intellect. Should it be thought that my portrait is gigantic and power- 
ful beyond nature, I have not only the excuse of inculcating, for the 
imitation of all those whom it may concern, a possible perfection, but 
the satisfaction of being able to produce a living model, whom, ending 
as I began my paper, for he has rejected all loftier additions 1 shall 
especially designate by the title of 

“ THE SQUIRE/ 1 
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THE INFERNAL MARRIAGE. 

BY DISRAELI THE YOUNGER, AUTHOR OF cc IXION IN HEAVEN* 5 ’ 


“ Proserpine was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Pluto, the God of Hell, 
became enamoured of her. His addresses were favoured by her father, but oppdfeed 
by Ceres. Under these circumstances, he surprised her on the plains of Enna, and 
carried her off in his chariot, n Sc c. See . — Vide Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary . 


I. 

It was clearly a runaway match — never indeed was such a sublime 
elopement. The four horses were coal-black, with blood-red manes and 
tails ; and they were shod with rubies. They were harnessed to a 
basaltic car by a single rein of flame. Waving his double-pronged 
trident in the air, the God struck the blue breast of Cyane, and the 
waters instantly parted. In rushed the wild chaiiot, the pale and insen- 
sible Proserpine clinging to the breast of her grim lover. 

Through the depths of the hitherto unfathomed lake, the infernal 
steeds held their breathless course. The car jolted against its heel. 
u Save me!” exclaimed the future Queen of Ilades, and she clung 
with renewed energy to the bosom of the daik bndegroom. The earth 
opened ; they entered the kingdom of the Gnomes. Here Pluto was 
popular. The lurid populace gave him a loud shout r ihe chaiiot 
whirled along through Ixadowv cities, and by dim highways, swarming 
with a busy mec of shades. 

44 Ye floweiy meads of Enna !” exclaimed the terrified Proserpine; 
tc shall I never view vm again? What an execrable climate ! ” 

<c Here, hovvevei, 111-door nature is charming,” lesponded Pluto. 
“ ’Tis a great nation of manufacturers. You are better, I hope, my 
Proserpine. The passage of the water is never very agreeable, especially 
to ladies.” 

And which is our next stage ?” inquired P^in «.] hie > 

€t The centre of eaith,” replied Pluto. “ Ti availing is so much im- 
proved, that at this rate we shall reach Ilades before night.” 

<c Alas!” exclaimed Proserpine, is not this night?” 

<c You are not unhappy, my Proserpine ?” 

<c Beloved of my heart, I have given up everything for you; I don’t 
repent, but I am thinking of my mother.” 

“ Time will pacify the" Lady Ceres. What is done cannot be undone. 
In the winter, when a residence among us is even desirable, I should not 
be surprised were she to pay us a visit.” 

<c Her prejudices are so strong,” murmured the bride. “ Oh ! my 
Pluto, I hope your family will be kind to me.” 

46 Who could be unkind to Proserpine ? Ours is a very domestic 
circle. I can assure you that everything is so well ordered among us, 
that I have no recollection of a domestic broil.” 

c< But marriage is such a revolution in a bachelor’s establishment,” 
replied Proserpine, despondingly. To tell you the truth, too, I am hall- 
frightened at the thought of the Furies. I have heard that their 
tempers are so very violent.” 

iC They mean well ; their feelings are strong, but their hearts are in 
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the right place. I flatter myself you will like my nieces, the Parac. 
They are very accomplished, and great favourites among the men.” 

“ Indeed f” 

“ Oh ! quite irresistible.” 

“ My lip art misgives me. I wish you had at least paid them the 
coihpliment of apprising them of our marriage.” 

Cheer up. For mj self, 1 have none hut pleasant anticipations. I 
long to be at home, once more by my own fire-side, and patting my 
faithful Cerberus.” 

iC I think I shall like Cerberus — I am fond of dogs.” 

“ I am sme you will. lie is the most faithful creature in the world.” 

ct Is he very fierce ?” 

c< Not if he takes a fancy to you ; and who fcan help taking a fancy 
to Proseipine ? ” 

“ Ah ! my Pluto, you are in love.” 

II. 

tc Is this Hades?” inquired Proserpine. 

An avenue of colossal bulls, sculptured in basalt, and breathing living 
flame, led to gates of bras«?, adorned with friezes of rubies, representing 
the wars and discomlitme of the Titans. A crimson cloud concealed 
the height of the immense portal, and on either side hovered o’er the 
extending walls of the city; a watch-tower or a battlement occasionally 
flashing forth, and forcing their fonns through the lurid obscurity. 

tc Queen of Hades! welcome to your capital exclaimed Pluto. 

The Monarch rose in his car, and whirled a javelin at the gates. 
There was au awful clang ; and then a still more terrible growl. 

“ My faithful Ceiberus f exclaimed the King. 

Th portals flew open, and re\ealed the gigantic form of the celebrated 
watch-clog of Hell. It completely filled their wide expanse. Who 
hut Pluto could have viewed without horror that enormous budj covered 
with shaggy spikes, 1 1 '\->e frightful paws clothed with claws of steel, 
that tail like a boa constiictor, those fiery eyes that blazed like the blood- 
red lamps in a pharos, and those three foiky tongues, round each of 
which were entwined a rigorous family of green rattlesnakes! 

All ! Cerby ! Cerby ! ” exclaimed Pluto; u ray fond and faithful 
Cerby!” 

Proserpine screamed as the animal gambolled up to the side of the 
chaiiot, and held out its paw to its master. Then licking the royal palm 
with its three tongues at once, it renewed its station with a wag of its 
tail, that raised such a cloud of dust that for a few minutes nothing was 
perceptible. 

“ The monster ! ” exclaimed Proserpine. 

fcC My love !” exclaimed Pluto, with astonishment. 

€c The hideous brute ! ” 

“ My dear ! ” exclaimed Pluto. 

“ He shall never touch me.” 

“ Proserpine ! ” 

Don’t touch me with that hand. You never shall touch me, if you 
allow that disgusting animal to lick your hand.” 

“ 1 beg to inform you that there are few beings of any kind for whom 
I have a greater esteem than that* faithful and affectionate beast.” 
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iC Oh ! if you like Cerberus better than me, I have no more io say, 51 
exclaimed the bride, bridling up with great indignation. 

“ My Proserpine is perverse/’ replied Pluto; “ her memory has 
scarcely done me justice.” 

u Iam sure you said you liked Cerberus better than anything in the 
world, continued the Goddess, with a voice trembling with passion. 

“ I said no such thing,” rejoined Pluto, somewhat sternly. 

<c I see how it is,” replied Proserpine with a sob, “ you are tired 
of me.” 

€t My beloved V* 

€C I never expected ibis.” 

“ My child ! ” 

“ Was it for this I left my mother ? ” 

<c Powers of Hades ! How you can say such things ! ” 
cc Broke her heart ? ” 
cc Proserpine ! Proserpine ! ” 

Gave up daylight ? ” 

tc For the sake of Heaven, then, calm yourself! 55 
<c Sacrificed everything?” 

<c My love ! my life ! my angel T what is all this ?” 
u And then to be abused for the sake of a dog ! ” 

“ By all the shades of Hell, but tins is enough to provoke even i n- 
mortals. What have I done, said, or thought, to justify such treat- 
ment ? ” 

“ Oh ! me ! ” 

<c Proserpine ! ” 

<c Ilcigho ! ” 

“ Proserpine! Proserpine!” 

<c So soon is the veil withdrawn ! ” 

iC Dearest, you must be unwell. This journey i been too much 
for you.” 

“ On our very bridal day to be so treated 1” 

“ Soul of my existence, don't make me mad. I love you, — I adore 
you, — I have no hope, no wish, no thought but you. I swear it, — 1 swear 
it by my sceptre and my throne. Speak, speak to your Pluto: tell him 
all you wish, all you desire. What would you have me do ?” 

“ Shoot that horrid beast.” 

<c Ah ! me.” t 

cc What, you will not ! I thought how it would he. I am Proserpine, 
— your beloved, adored Proserpine. You have no wish, no hope, no 

thought, but for me ! I have only to speak, and what I desire will be 

instantly done ! And I do speak, — I tell you my wish, — I express to 

you my desire, — and T am instantly refused ! And what have I re- 

quested ? Is it such a mighty favour ? Is it anything unreasonable ? 
Is there, indeed, in my entreaty anything so vastly out of the way ? The 
death of a dog, a disgusting animal, which has already shaken my nerves 
to pieces;' — and if ever — (here she hid her face in his breast) — if ever 
that event should occur, which both must desire, my Pluto, I am sure 
the very sight of that horrible beast will — I dare not say what it will do.” 
Pluto looked very puzzled. 

<€ Indeed, my Proserpine, it is not in my power to grant your request; 
for Cerberus is immortal, like ourselves.” 
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“ Me ! miserable ! ” 

“ Some arrangement, however, may be made to keep him out of your 
sight and hearing. I can banish him.” 

“ Can you, indeed ! Oh ! banish him, my Pluto ! pray banish him! 
I never shall be happy until Cerberus is banished.” 

I will do anything you desire ; but, I confess to you, I have some 
misgivings. He is an invaluable watchdog ; and I fear, without his 
superintendence, the guardians of the gate will scarcely do their duty.” 

“ Oh ! yes : I am sure they* will, my Pluto ! I will ask them to — I 
will ask them myself — I will request them, as a very particular and per- 
sonal favour to myself, to be very careful indeed. And if they do their 
duty, and l am sure they will, they shall be styled, as a reward, ( Proser- 
pine’s Own Guards.’ ” 

u A reward, indeed !” said the enamoured monarch, as, with a sigh, 
he signed the order for the banishment of Cerberus in the form of his 
promotion to the office of Master of the royal and imperial blood-hounds. 

III. 

The burning waves of Phlegethon assumed a lighter hue. It was 
morning. It was the morning after the arrival of Pluto and his unex- 
pected bride. In one of the principal rooms of the palace three beautiful 
females, clothed m cerulean robes spangled with stars, and their heads 
adorned with golden crowns, were at work together. One held a distaff, 
from wb rh the second spun; and the third wielded an enormous pair 
of adamantine '-heai s, with which she perpetually severed the labours of 
her sisteis. Tall weie they in stature, and beautiful in form. Very 
fair ; an expression of haughty serenity per\ aded their majestic coun- 
tenances. Their three companions, however, though apparently of the 
same sex, were of a vory different character. If women can ever be 
ugly, xrtainlv these three ladies might put in a valid claim to that 
epithet. Their complexions were very daik and withered, and their eyes, 
though bright, wete bloodshot. Scantily clothed in black garments, not 
unstained with gore, their wan and offensive forms were but slightly 
veiled. Their hands were talons; their feet cloven ; and serpents were 
wreathed round their brows instead of hair. Their restless and agitated 
carriage afforded also a not less striking contrast to the highly polished 
and aiistocratic demeanour of their companions. They paced the cham- 
ber with hurried and unequal steps, and wild and uncouth gestures ; 
waving, with a reckless ferocity, burning torches and whips of scorpions^ 
It is hardly necessary for me to add that these were the Furies, and that 
the conversation, which I am about to report, was carried on with the 
Fates. 

“A thousand serpents!” shrieked Tisiphone. <c I will never be- 
lieve it.” 

“ Racks and flames !” squeaked Megeera. “ It is impossible.” 

“ Eternal torture!” moaned Alecto. “ ’Tis a lie.” 

<c Not Jupiter himself should convince us!” the Furies joined in 
infernal chorus. 

“ Tis, nevertheless, true,” calmly observed the beautiful Clotho. 

“ You will soon have the honour of being presented to her,” added 
the serene Lachesis. 
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u And whatever we may feel, 5 * observed the considerate Atropos, c ' I 
think, my dear girls, you had better restrain yourselves ” 

iC And what sort of thing is she ?” inquired Tisiphone, with a shriek. 

“ I have heard that she is very lovely,” answered Clotho. “ Indeed, 
it is impossible to account for the affair in any other way.” 

“ *Tis neither possible to account for, nor to justify it,” squeaked 
Megsera. 

“ Is there, indeed, a Queen in Hell ?” moaned Alecto. 

We shall hold no more drawing-rooms,” said Lachesis. 

a We will never attend hers,” said the Furies. 

u You must,” replied the Fates. 

IC I have no doubt she will give herself airs,” shrieked Tisiphone. 

<c We must remember where she has been brought up, and be con- 
siderate,” replied Lachesis. 

“ I dare say you three will get on very well with her,” squeaked 
Megsera. “ You always get on well with people.” 

tc We must remember how very strange things here must appear to 
her,” observed Atropos. 

“ No one can deny that there are some very disagreeable sights,” said 
Clotho. 

“ There is something in that,” replied Tisiphone, looking in the glass, 
and arranging her serpents ; “ and for mj part, poor girl, I almost pity 
her, when I think she will have to visit the Harpies.” 

IV. 

At this moment four little pages entered the room, who, without ex- 
ception, were the most hideous dwarfs that ever attended upon a monarch. 
They were clothed inly in parti-coloured tunic*, and their breasts and 
legs were quite hare. From the countenance of the first you would 
have supposed he was in a convulsion ; his hands were clenched and 
his hair stood an end — this was Terror! The protruded veins of the 
second seemed ready to burst, and his rubicund usa^c decidedly proved 
that he bad blood in hi* bead— tins was Rage ! The third was of an 
ashen colour throughout — this was Paleness l And the fourth, with a 
countenance, not without traces of beauty, was even more disgusting 
than his companions from the quantity of horrible flies, centipedes, 
snails, and other noisome, slimy, and indescribable monstrosities that 
were crawling all about bis body and feeding on his decaying features. 
The name of this fourth page was Death ! 

“ The King and Queen !” announced the Pages. 

Pluto, during the night, had prepared Proserpine for the worst, and 
had endeavoured to persuade her that his love would ever compensate 
for all annoyances. She was in excellent spirits and in very good 
humour; therefore, though she could with difficulty stifle a scream 
when she recognised the Furies, she received the congratulations of the 
Parcse with much cordiality. 

<c I have the pleasure, Proserpine, of presenting you to my family,” 
said Pluto. 

<c Who, I am sure, hope to make Hades agreeable to your Majesty,” 
rejoined Clotho. The Furies uttered a suppressed sound between a 
murmur and a growl. 
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“ I have ordered the chariot,” said Pluto. “ I propose to take the 
Queen a ride and ffiow her some of our lions.” 

tc She * ill, I am sure, be delighted,” said Lachesis. 

u I long to see Ixion,” said Proserpine. 

u The wretch ! ” shrieked Tisiphone. 

“ I cannot help thinking that he has heen very unfairly treated,” said 
Proserpine. 

“ What !” squeaked Megsera. “ The ravisher !” 

“ Ay ! it is all very well,” replied Proserpine ; u but, for my part, if w r e 
knew r the truth of that affair ” 

“ Is it possible that your Majesty can speak in such a tone of levity 
of such an offender ?” shrieked Tisiphone. 

“ Is it possible ? ” moaned Alecto. 

“ Ah ! you have heard only one side of the question ; hut for my part, 
knowing as much of Juno as I do ” 

“ The Queen of Heaven I ” observed Atropos, with an intimating 
glance. 

“ The Queen of Fiddlestick ! ” said Proserpine, ic as great a flirt as 
ever existed, with all her prudish looks/' 

The Fates and the Furies exchanged glances of astonishment and 
horror. 

“ For my part,” continued Proserpine, “ I make it a rule to support 
the weak* ** si** . and nothing will ever persuade me that Ixion is not a 
victim and a pi table one/’ 

“ Well ! nui generally have the best of it in these affairs,” said 
Lachesis, with a forced smile. 

C( Juno ought to he ashamed of herself,” said Proserpine. <c Had I 
been in her situation, they .should have tied me to a wheel first. At any 
rate they ought to have punished him in Heaven. I have no idea of 
those people sending v,/ery mauvai % snjet to Hell.” 

“ But what shall we lo?” inquhed Pluto, who wished to turn the 
conversation. 

“ Shall we turn out a sinner and hunt him for her Majesty’s diver- 
sion ?” suggested Tisiphone, flanking her serpents. 

“ Nothing of the kind will ever divert me, said Proserpine ; “ for I 
have no hesitation in saying, that I do not at all approve of these eternal 
punishments, or, indeed, of any punishment whatever.” 

“The heretic !” whispered Tisiphone to Megaera. Alecto moaned. 

“ It might be more interesting to her Majesty,” said Atropos, “ to 
witness some of those extraordinary instances of predestined misery with 
which Hades abounds. Shall we visit CEdipus ?” 

“ Poor fellow !” exclaimed Proserpine. cc For myself, I willingly 
confess that Torture disgusts and Destiny puzzles me.” 

The Fates and the Furies all alike started. 

“ I do not understand this riddle of Destiny,” continued the young 
Queen. u If you, Parcee, have predestined that a man should commit a 
crime, it appears to me very unjust that you should afterwards call upon 
the Furies to punish him for its commission.” 

“ But man is a free agent,” observed Lachesis, In as mild a tone as 
she could command. 

“ Then what becomes of Destiny ?” replied Proserpine 
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cc Destiny is eternal and irresistible,” replied Clotho. “ All is or- 
dained; but man is, nevertheless, master of his own rations.” 

“ I do not understand that,” said Proserpine. 

“It is not meant to be understood,” said Atropos; “but you must 
nevertheless believe it.” 

“ I make it a rule only to believe what T understand, ' replied Proser- 
pine. 

“ It appears,” said Lachesis, with a blended glance of contempt and 
vengeance, “ that your Majesty, though a goddess, is an Atheist.” 

“ As for that, anybody may call me just what thej please, piovided 
they do nothing else. As long as I am not tied to a wheel m whipped 
A\ith scoipions for speaking my mmd, I shall be as tolerant of the speech 
and acts of others, as I expect them to he tolerant of mine. Come, 
Pluto, I am sure that the chariot must he ready f ” 

So saying, her Majesty took the arm of her spouse, and with a 
haughty curtesy, left the apartment. 

“ Did you ever!” shrieked Tisiplione, as the door closed. 

“No 1 never!” squeaked Megnera. 

“ Never ? never ! ” moaned Ale< to. 

“ She must understand what she believes, must she?” said Lachesis, 
scarcely less mitated. 

“ I never heard <utvdi nonsense,” said Clotho. 

“ What next !” said Atropos. 

“ Disgusted with Tortuic ! ’ exclaimed the Fuiics. 

“ Puzzled with Destiny r% said the Fates. 

V. 

It was the thud morning after the Infernal Marriage; the slumbering 
Proserpine reposed in the arms of the sinning Pluto. There was a loud 
knocking at the chamber-door. Pluto jumped ip m the middle of a 
dream. 

“ My life, what is the mattei ? ” ext hi i u 1 TioHijiinc. 

The knocking was lepcated and inci eased. Theie was also a loud 
shout of Trcastm, Muider, and Fire * 

“ What is the matter? ” exclaimed the God, jumping out of bed, and 
seizing his trident, Who is there ? ’ 

“Your pages, jour faithful pages! Treason! treason! For the 
sake of hell open the door. Muider, fiic, treason !” 

“ Enter! ” said Pluto, as the door was unlocked. 

And Terror and Rage entered. 

“ You frightful things, get out of the room ! ” ciied Proscipinc. 

“ A moment, my angel !” said Pluto, “ a single moment. Bo not 
alarmed, my l>e*t lo\e — T pray you be not alarmed. W ell, imps, why 
am I disturbed ?” 

“ Oh !” said Terror. Rage could not speak, but gnashed his teeth, 
and stamped his feet. 

“ O-o-o-h !” repeated Terror. 

“ Speak, cursed imps V 9 cried the enraged Pluto; and he raised his 
arm. 

“A man! a man!” cried Terror. “ Treason, treason! — a man! a 
man !” 

“ What man ?” said Pluto, in a rage. 
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A man, a live man has entered Hell !*’ 

<c You don’t .say so ?’* said Proserpine ; u a man, a live man ! Let 
me see him immediately.*’ 

“ Where is he ?” said Pluto ; (c what is he doing?” 
iC He is here, there, and everywhere ! asking for your wife, and sing- 
ing like anything.” 

u Proserpine !” said Pluto, reproachfully ; but, to do the God justice, 
he was more astounded than jealous. 

“ I am sure I shall be delighted to see him ; it is so long since I have 
seen a live man,** said Proserpine. “ Who can he be ? A man, and a 
live man ! How delightful ! It must be a messenger from my mother.” 
u But how came he here ?*’ 

“ Ah,’ how came he here ?** echoed Terror. 

<c No time must be lost,** exclaimed Pluto, scrambling on his robe. 
“ Seize him, and bring him into the Council Chamber. My charming 
Proserpine, excuse me for a moment.** 

“ Not at all, I will accompany 3011 .” 

“ But, my love, my sweetest, my own, this is business; these are 
affairs of state. The Council Chamber is not a place for you.” 

“ And why not?” said Proserpine; “ I have no idea of ever leaving 
you for a moment. Why not for me as well as for the Fates and the 
Furies? Am I not Queen? I have no idea of such nonsense I” 
tc Mv love !” said the deprecating husband. 

Yo*. don’t go without me,” said the imperious wife, seizing his 

robe. 

“ 1 must,** said Pluto. 

“ Then you shall never return,** said Proserpine. 

“ Enchantress ! be reasonable.” 

c< I never was, and I never will be,” replied the Goddess. 

“Treason! treason 1 *’ screamed Terror. 

“ My love, 1 must go . 5 

<c Pluto,” said Proserpine, “ understand me once for all, I will not be 
contradicted.** 

Rage stamped his foot. 

u Proserpine, understand me once for all, — it is impossible,** said the 
God frowning. 

“ My Pluto I” said the Queen. “ Is it my Pluto who speaks thus 
sternly to me? Is it he who, but an hour ago, a short hour ago, died 
upon my bosom in transports and stifled me with kisses? Unhappy 
woman! wretched, miser able Proserpine ! Oh! my mother! my kind, 
my affectionate mother ! Have I disobeyed you for this ! For this have 
I deserted you! For this have I broken your beloved heart!’* She 
buried her face in the crimson counterpane, and bedewed its gorgeous 
embroidery with her fast-flowing tears. 

Treason !” shouted Terror. 

“ Hah ! hah ! hah !” exclaimed the hysterical Proserpine. 
cc What am I to do?” cried Pluto. “ Proserpine, my adored, my 
beloved, my enchanting Proserpine, compose yourself, — for my sake, 
compose yourself. I love you ! I adore you I You know it ! oh l indeed 
you know it !” 

The hysterics increased. 

“ Treason ! treason ! ” shouted Terror. 
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<c Hold your infernal tongue,” said Pluto. “ What do I care for 
treason when the Queen is m this state?” He kneb^y the bed-side, 
and tried to stop her mouth with kisses, and ever and anon aJnspercd 
his passion “ My Proserpine, I beseech }ou be calm. I will do any- 
thing you like. Come, come, then, to the Council 1 ” 

The hysterics ceased ; the Queen clasped him m her arms, and re- 
warded him with a thousand embraces Then, jumping up, she bathed 
her swollen eyes with a beautiful cosmetic that she and her maidens had 
distilled from the flowers of Enna; and wrapping herself up in her 
shawl, descended with his Ma]esty, who was quite as puz/led about the 
cause ol this disturbance as when he was fn>t roused. 

\I 

Crossing an immense covered bridge, the oiigm ol the Budge of Sighs 
at Venice, over the royal gaulens, which consisted entirely of cvpitss, 
the rojal pan, preceded by the pages m waiting, entered the Council 
Chamber. The council was already assembled On either side ol a 
tin one of sulphur — liom which issued the four, internal mers of Lethe, 
Phlegethon, Cocvtus, apd Aclieion — weie langcd the Lurnemdi s and 
the Parea? Lachesis anti hei sisters tinned up then noses when the \ 
ohsci\ccl Pioscipmt j but the Lumcmde s < ould not stiHc then fm\, m 
spite of the hints of their moie subdued, but not less malnmant, com- 
panions 

i€ What is all this**” incpmed Pluto 

u Tlie constitution is in danger,” said the Paicae in e Ik us 

“■Both in chinch and state,” added flic Funcs iv 1 1 a case of 
ticason and blasphemy and the} waved tlicir toiehc^ and shook then 
whips with delighti d anticipation of then use 

“ Detail the circumstances, 55 said Pluto, waving his hind majcsticallv 
to Lachesis, m whose good sense he had great coni dent 

“ A man— a living man - has entcicd }pm ki il l nn, unknown and 
unnoticed,” said Lae hesis 

“ By my sceptic, is it tiue said tin astonished King. u Is he 
seized t> ” 

“ The cxtraoi dmary mortal baffle^ oui efibits,” said Lachesis. u lie 
bears with him a l\u, the charmed gilt of Ypollo, and so seducing aie 
his strains, that m vain our guards advance to arrest his coin sc , the} 
immediate!} begin dancing, and he easily eludes then efloits The 
general confusion is mde^ciibable. * All business is at a standstill Ixion 
rests upon his wheel , old Sisyphus veiy coolly Mts down on his moun- 
tain, and bis stone lias fallen with a lemble plash into Acheron. In 
short, unless we are eneigetic, we are on the eve of a revolution ” 

“ His purpose ?” 

tc He seeks yourself, and her Majest} added Lachesis, w ith a sneer. 

<c Immediately announce that we will receive him.” 

The unexpected guest was not slow in acknowledging the ro}al sum- 
mons. A hasty treaty was dtavvn up ; he was to enter the palace un- 
molested, on condition that he ceased playing his lyre The Fates and 
the Furies exchanged significant glances as his approach was announced. 

The man, the live man, who had committed the unprecedented crime 
of entering Hell without a license, and the previous deposit of his soul 
as security for the good behaviour of his body, stood before the surprised 
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and indignant Court of Hades. Tall and graceful in stature, and 
crowned with laurels, Proserpine was glad to observe that the man, who 
was evidently Taiuous, was also very good-looking’. 

u Tlrj purpose, mortal? ” inquired Pluto, with awful majesty. 

€C Mercy ! 73 answered the stranger in a voice of exquisite melody, and 
sufficiently embarrassed to render him interesting* 

n What is mercy ?” inquired the Fates and the Furies. 

“ Speak, stranger, without fear,*’ said Proserpine. “ Thy name?” 

‘Ms Orpheus ; but a few dajs back the too happy husband of the 
enchanting Eurydice. Alas ! dread King, and thou too, beautiful and 
benignant partner of his throne, 1 won her by my lyre, and by my lyre 
1 would redeem her. Know, then, that in the a cry glow of our gratified 
passion, a serpent crept under the flowers on which we reposed, and by 
a fatal sting summoned my adored to the shades. Why did it not also 
summon me? I will not say why should I not have been the victim in 
her stead; for I feel too keenly that the doom of Eurjdice would not 
have been less foilorn, had she been the wretched being who had been 
spared to life. O King! they whispered on earth that thou too hadst 
yielded th) heart to the chaims of love. Pluto, they whispered, is no 
longer stern —Pluto also feels the all-subduing influence of beauty. 
Dread Monarch, b\ the self-same passion that rages in our breasts 
alike, I implore thy mercy. Thou hast risen from the couch of love — 
the arm of thv adored has pressed upon thy heart — her lionud lips 
have clung with rapture to thine — still echo in thy ears all the enchant- 
ing phrases of her idolatry. Then, by the memory of these — by all 
the higher and ineffable jojs to which these lead. King of Ilades, spare 
me, oh ! spare me, Em ) dice ! 55 

Proserpine threw her aims round the neck of her husband, and hiding 
her face m his breast, wopt. 

“ Ra&h mortal, you demand that which is not in the power of Pluto 
to concede/* said Lachesis. 

<c I have heard much of treason since my entrance into Hades,” re- 
plied Orpheus, u and this sounds like it. 

<c Mortal!** exclaimed Clotho with contempt. 

<c Nor is it in your power to return, Sir,” said Tisiphone, shaking her 
whip. 

“ We have accounts to settle with you,” suid Megacra. 

<c Spare her, spare her,** murmured Proserpine to her lover. 

King of Hades!’* said Lachesis, with much dignity, u I hold a 
responsible office in your realm, and I claim the constitutional privilege 
of jour attention. I protest against the undue influence of the Queen. 
She is a power unknown in our constitution, and an irresponsible agent 
that I will not recognise. Let her go back to the draw ing-room, where 
all will bow to her.” 

“ Hag ! ” exclaimed Proserpine. “ King of Ilades, I too can appeal 
to you. Have 1 accepted your crow r n to be insulted by your subjects ?” 

A subject, may it please your Majesty, who has duties as strictly 
defined by our infernal constitution as those of your royal spouse ; du- 
ties, too, which, let me tell you, Madam, I and my order are resolved 
to perform.** 

“ Gods of Olympus !** cried Proserpine, “ Is this to be a Queen V* 
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<c Before we proceed further m this discussion 99 said Lachesis, cc I 
must move an inquiry into the conduct of his Excellency the Soveinor 
of the Gates I move then that Cerberus be summonfcti 

Pluto started, and the blood rose to his daik check “ I ha^cnot )ct 
had an opportunity of mentioning,’* said Ins Majesty, m a low tone, and 
with an air of considerable contusion, u that I lva\e thought fit, as a 
reward for his past services, to promote Cerberus to the office of the 
Mastei of the Hounds lie thcrcfoie is no longer responsible 99 
<c O — li shrieked the I uries, as the) elevated then hideous C)es 
u The constitution has invested your Majesty with power in the 
appointment of your Officers of State which your Mijesl) has undoubt 
cdly a right to evcicise,” said Lachesis “ What degree of disctction 
it m tic ipated m the exercise, it is now unnecessary, and would be ex 
tunic ly disagreeable 5 , to discuss I shill not venture to inquire by what 
in w influence jour Majest) h is been guided m the present instance 
The ( onscquencc of )oui Majest) % e induct is obvious, m the \ci> cliffi 
cult situ ltion 111 which ) oiu lealm is now pi iced I oi mvself md my 
colie u,ucs, I have only to observe that we decline, under tins crisis, any 
finthtr lcsponsibiht) , and the distifl and the slicais ue it \ mi Ma 
j( st\ s suuct the momur jour M pest) ma) find c mvenunt succcssois 
to the pie^cnt h ldeis As ilist f ivoui, in addition l > the man) wc are 
proud to remembei we have received fiom \oui \I ijc^U, we cntreit th »t 
we may be relieved horn their burthen as cpuekl) as possible (Loud 
cheers from the I umemdes ) 

“ We had better recall Cerberus, 55 said Pluto, al irmed, <c and send 
this moit il ibout lus business 99 

“ Not without Imjdict. Oh r not without Liuydice, 55 said the 
Quei n 

Siknee, Proserpine,’* s nd Pluto 

u May it pie ise vour \1 yest), ,? said Lachesis, cc l un dt ubtful 
whelhct weliive tin power of expelling in) one tiom Hides Tt is not 
less the 1 tw tint i mortal < mnot lemun lu re , and it is 1 >o notori )us 
for me to mention the f ict, that none luic have the powti of inflicting 
death ” 

“ Of what use ire all your laws,’’ exclaimed Pioseipine, c< if they aie 
only to pe i pie \ us As there are no statute© to gmdo us, it is obvious th it 
the King’s will is supreme Let Orpheus depart then, with Ins lnide 
“ Ihe lattei suggestion is eleailv illegal,” snd Lachesn 
“ Lachesis, ami \c, liei sistcis,” said Proserpine, “ toilet, I .beseech 
\ou, my hot woreK th it may ha\c passed between us, and, as i person il 
favour to one who would wdlm^lv be )our fraud, lele i^e I uivdice 
What 1 you shake )our heads f Na) , of what import nice cm be i 
single miser ibh shade, md one, too, summoned so crucll) beiore liei 
time, m these thickly-peopled legion 

“ ’Tis the principle,” said L ichesis , “ His the principle ( mcession 
is ever fatal, however slight. Grant this demand , otluis, and grcatei, 
will quickly follow* Mercy becomes a precedent, and the realm is 
ruined ” 

“ Ruined echoed the Furies. 

<c And I say presorted 99 exclaimed Proserpine with energy u "1 he 
State is m confusion, and you yourselves confess that you know not how 
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to remedy it. Unable to suggest a course, follow mine. I am the advo- 
cate of Mer% r I am the advocate of Concession ; and, as you despise 
all higher impulses, I meet you on your own grounds. I am their advo- 
cate for the sake of policy, of expediency.’ * 

« Never!” said the Fates. 

“ Never!” shrieked the Furies. 

“ What, then, will you do with Orpheus?” 

The Parcfle shook their heads; even the Eumenides were silent. 

“ Then you are unable to carry on the King’s government ; for 
Orpheus must be disposed of; — all agree to that. Pluto, reject these 
counsellors, at once insulting and incapable. Give me the distaff and 
the fatal shears At once form a new Cabinet ; and let the release of 
Orphvvis and Eurydice be the basis of their policy.” She threw her 
arms round his neck, and whispeied in his ear. 

Pluto was perplexed; his confidence in the Parcae was shaken. A 
difficulty had occurred with which they could not cope. It was tine the 
difficulty had been occasioned b\ a departure from their own cxclushe 
and icstrictivc policy. It w r as clear that the gates of Hell ought never 
to have been opened to the stranger; but opened they had been. Foiced 
to decide, be decided on the side of <> rpedtenry, and signed a decree for 
the depaiture of Orpheus and Emydiee. The Parcsc immediately ic- 
signed their posts, and the Furies walked off’ in a huff. Thus, on the 
third day of the infernal marriage, Pluto found that he had quarrelled 
with all his family, and that his ancient administration was broken up. 
The King was without a friend, and Hell was without a Government ! 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


P1TTON. 

When sultry suns and dusty streets 
Proclaim town's winter season, 

And rural scenes and cool retreats 
Sound something like high treason — 
I steal away to shades serene. 

Which yet no bard has hit on. 

And change the bustling heartless scene 
For quietude and Ditton. 

Here Lawyers, safe from legal toils, 

And Peers, released from duty, 

Enjoy at once kind Nature's smiles. 

And eke the smiles of beauty ; 
Beauty with talent brightly graced, 
Whose name must not be written. 
The idol of the lane, is placed 
Within the shades of Ditton. 
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Let lofty mansions great men keep — 

I have no wish to rob em — 

Not courtly Claremont, Esher s steep. 
Nor Squire Combe s at Cobham. 

Sn Hobhouse has a mansion rare, 

A large red house, at Whitton, 

But Cam with lhames I can t compaie, 
Noi Whitton class with Litton. 

I d lathei Irve, like General Moore, 

In one of the pavilions 
Which stand upon the other shoic. 

Than be the King ol millions; 

Foi though no subjects might anse 
To exercise my wit on. 

From morn till night, I d least my eyes. 
By gazing at sweet Ditton. 

The might} queen whom Cydnus boie. 

In gold and pm pie floated. 

But happiei I, when m u this shoie. 
Although moic humbly boated. 

Give me a punt, a lod, a line, 

A snug aim-cluir to sit on. 

Some well u ed-punch, and weathet fine. 
And ht me hsh at Ditton. 

The “Swan, snug inn, good late ifknds 
As table e ei w as pul on ; 

And woilhy quite ot leftist bonds 
Its poultiv, hsh, and mutt v 
And while sound wine n mej ho<i supples, 
With beer of Meux or Tutton- 
Mme hostess, with hei bright blue 
Inwtcs to stay at Ditton. 

Ilex e, in a placid waking dieam, 

1 m lice horn woildly tioubles. 

Calm as the npplmg siIvli stream 
That m the sunshine bubbles , 

And when sweet Eden s blissful bowers 
Some ablei baid has writ on. 

Despan ing to transcend his poweis, 

I 11 Ditto say tor Dinor* ! 


July*+~-vou xtx. no# cLxin# 
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A MISS-DIRECTED LETTER. 


[By a very extraordinary accident, ansmg perhaps from the circum- 
stance of an inter? eqnum m the Post Office depaitment, the following 
letter, evidently intended for somebody else, has been delivered at the 
office of the u New Monthly Magazine. ” The direction reads as if it 
were meant foi Mr Colburn, but it is cei tam, that although his Christian 
name be IIem\, nobody would address him as <c dear Henrietta; ” be- 
sides which, it would be a work of supererogation to write an account of 
what is going on m England to the piopnetoi of the “ Court Journal.” 
The fact appears to be, that the letter is the fulfilment of a promise on 
the part of some Eiench Nobleman or Gentleman — they are all Counts 
m the indictment of letters — to give some c/uhe amie a detail of bis 
proceedings m the English metropolis. As it has fairly been deliveied 
in Marlboiough-stiect, we make no ceicmonj m using it , the signature 
is scaicelj legible— it looks something like “ Puklr and Mustaid ” 
We were, however, not sufficiently interested in the lcsull, to send for 
either Air \\ dkinson 01 Mi Pettigrew to decipher it ; as we ha\e it, so 
have our readers.] 


london , June 16, 1 S }4. 

Aft dear Henriotte, — According to my promise, I sit down to give you 
news of rmself, again m this dull city, which its dull inhabitants fancy 
one of the hw elicit spots on the fate of the earth, just as a toad, her- 
metically scaled in a block of stone, bclit\cs Ins sitting-room extremely 
convenient. People like the English, who cat so much solid food, and 
dunk port w im and porter, have but a \ery cloudy notion of the 
\ulatihty and \ oluhility w\ hicli light food, light wine, and a clear sky 
naturally m^pno. T cannot for my sell endure the miserable, smoky, 
buck houses, tanged like so many dens along the streets, into which their 
windows give light , and in London then are not a do/t n inclosed or 
insulated i louses 

Burlington House is one — it is deserted. Devonshire House is 
an at li ei — but oui chaimmg Duke is not yet m town. The Duke of 
Poi tl and s, in Cavendish -square, is a thud — hut he is gone to Lisbon 
with hi® daughter, Lady Howard de Walden, who has taken her depar- 
ture to join her husband, who has most favourably distinguished himself 
as a diplomatist Rokeby, the agieoahlc Edward Montague, (of whom I 
used once, to be jealous,) has a fourth, at the coiner of Portman-square ; 
a house altogethei m a garden, m which, I am told, formerly the chim- 
ney-sweepers were wont to banquet on M ay-day , the present appearance 
of the building gives one every reason to believe that they were in the 
liabit of leaving the contents of their soot-bags on the premises before 
they retired. 

Loid Lansdowne’s is another good specimen of a garden house, and 
he has hit upon a mode of lighting a saloon new to me, and quite de- 
lightful ; the larrq^s are placed outside of large plate-glass fan-lights, so 
that you have all the illumination and none of the caloric. Lord Ches- 
terfield’s is another such house, but much unemployed. Dorchester 
House is another, but Lord Hertford, m consequence of the recent death 
of the dowager Marchioness, has not yet blazed forth in his accustomed 
splendour. I was making an observation upon the want of fine hotels 
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in London, to a wit here, and said to him as I have said to you, that 
there were not above a dozen houses in the town, entre <'%ur ct jardin . 
Said he, I will show you one more than you have reckoned, and that is 
a bookseller’s shop at the corner of Bow-street. How, said I, can 
that be erdre emir et jardin? u Because,” said ho, “ it is between 
Martlett-oo//r£ and Covent -garden” 

Although I cannot bring myself to admire London, I must admit that 
1 am extremely well received — absolutely feted. The women of tin's 
country have a decided affection for foreigners, and give the strongest 
possible practical proofs of distaste for their heavy, plodding, slumbering 
husbands and fathers, and cluster round an exotic like bees about a 
rose-bush. Still llenriette, dear Ilcnriette, you are secure; my affec- 
tions are not to be warped or influenced by these cc agitating attacks.” 

1 like to see the world, and having, as you know and they do not , hut 
limited means, I endure these oppressive attentions in older to gratify 
my propensity for inquiry upon the most reasonable terms; not to speak 
of the advantages derivable to me from an unrestricted infei course with 
all classes of society in t lie communications which 1 am able to make to 
our friend l)e M., as to affairs in general, for which, I ought to tell you, 
he has at last agreed to increase my remuneration. Hating the English 
character as 1 do, it is quite glorious so voluptuously to forage upon the 
enemy. 

You will perceive that I am “ Count” in this country — the ladies and 
the newspapers have given me this brevet ; as it is not the fashion in 
England to appear decore , my having no kind of order does not appear 
so remarkable here as it does on the continent. I have got the smallest 
possible lodgings, in Duke-street, St. James’s; hut I live entirely on the 
world, which delights to flatter and feed me ; and having got my name 
into a club which admits distinguished foreigners” as honorary mem- 
bers gratis, 1 breakfast there upon their wretched tea, with blue milk 
and yellow eggs, which, with all my love of countn, do not endear 
themselves to nic by the fact of their having been laid at least three 
months before, in France. Of coffee, the deluded people have as much 
idea as they have of conversation. 

Every day brings its engagements; indeed, if I wen* to attempt to 
describe all that 1 see and hear, I should fill a volume per week. How- 
ever, 1 have attained the highest point, for l have dined with the King -- 
a circumstance which never would have happened to me in my own 
country, if I had lived to the age of Methuselah, llis Majesty con- 
ducted himself exactly as any English gentleman would — gave toasts m 
the national manner— and made speeches. He is just now extremely 
popular with the country, oil account of an address which he delivered 
extempore to the Bishops, expressive of his royal determination to uphold 
the rights of the Church. To show you, however, how small the official 
power of an English Monarch is, 1 need only tell you, that within eight - 
and-forty hours of the King’s having expressed this solemn resolution, 
in the most solemn manner, his Ministers issued what they call here a 
commission (and by which the whole government of this country is now 
carried on) to inquire into the state of the Church revenues, with a \ iew 
to appropriate them to lay purposes ; and yesterday, Lord Grey appointed 
a Colonel Hay to some high official situation, who, in Parliament, 
Hot three months since, proposed the expulsion of the Bishops lrom 
Parliament. Y 2 
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I was'ut both Lady Mansfield’s parties on two following Thursdajs, 
both extremely ri*ll and extiemely hot, but extremely agreeable, and 

our txcrmnt Inend De has taken me two or three times to Lady 

Salisbury’s Sunday corn tr taziont, wheie whist is admitted — after mid- 
night, I belio\e 

At Almack’s, 1 am in my element — all my most absurd jumps and 
piioucttc*-, at which vou and my poor aunt used to laugh, come into play 
iicie is grace and acti\ ity , and the poor dowdy girls who jump and bump 
tluinscl\cs about the room till they shake their curls into bell-ropes, vow 
that, except Shandoi 01 1 lahault, or some other halt-dozen, they nevei 
saw anythin^ so ptifect as my perfoimanees 

Then Opei a heie is occasionally good, but it might be much bettei 
and pi east them no moie, it might he much worse and please them pist 
as well, they caie nothing tor the peiform tnec — not one in a handled 
comprehends a sylliblc of the language, and as for musu , the\ an told 
by their maste is, oi some extiemely learned friend, oi by — what they 
rcl\ on most ot all — the newspapers, that such a man is a magnificent 
singer, such i woman a delightful dancer— that one composer is dn int , 
md tbit anothei compose i is odiou» , and accoidin^lv the y wng^lc uid 
twbt themselves about m older to afiect eestieie^, and tuiii up then eyes 
with delight, and then noses with contempt, unelei the dncetu n ot then 
le ithng join nuK 

I lie theities aie below ciitieism Sh ikspc arc, w ho after Mol u re, 
Racine, and a few other 1 rench wnteis, is peiliapstln best of tlie pli\- 
m iken, is never acted unless to introduce a eoncert oi a coionation the 
comic iu then & aie ccpiallv neglected , and the gicat theatres, as tlicv c ill 
lliem, ne devoted to billets, m iscpicrailcs, tumbling, and horsemanship 
JNobodv , how even, goes — at least I know nobody th it does I went once 
mil act l m masque, and had my poeke t picked — to be sure I did not 
lose much , but the ide i of the thing was enough 

I isli dinneis, it two place s — Grimtch and B1 ickliolc, I think tliev ire 
cilleel — aie the i ishion just now 1 was at erne, onl\ tlnce days since, 
it is an excessively comical piocecdmg A patty oi people get into a 
1)0 it — oi e images if you like — and go away fiom their comfortable homes 
to m mn whose windows project over a huge bed of ill-smelling mud, 
and wheie little duty baie-legged boys puddle and tumble foi mont) — 
the s U n ^laun m from the watei, and the breeze watting into the looms 
the combined flavour of pitch, tar, and the kitchen 

Presently m march some eight or ten waiters with dishes covered with 
tin top**, ill of which tlicv de posit upon the table, and the company sit 
down, the covers areiemoved, then you see twenty different soils 
of f i "li (hcsscd twenty diffeient ways, but, with the exception of eels, 
(winch, being the richest of fish, they sometimes attempt to d?e$s, m oui 
sense of the word,) everything is fried and boiled, with melted butter, 
and potatoes as hard as bullets, and as white as tennis balls Of all 
these dishes, men, women, and children, indiscriminately eat, and having 
made themselves nearly sick by their exertions, the doors fly open again, 
and the waiters reappear with more dishes and tm coveis, and you are 
served with hundreds of a small fry called iC white b&tes ” — over these 
the connoisseurs squeeze lemon — I am not sure whether they add sugar ; 
and having prepared the mess, swallow such quantities of it as would 
astound you ; and after tins they proceed to eat great pieces of roast meat, 
and then fowls, and ducks, and quantities of peas and beans plain boiled. 
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with more melted butter, and having washed all this down y*th port 
and claret, and a sort of ginger beei which they sell m Rn< l* nd for cham- 
pagne, they conclude with a dessert, wind up thet lay Uir paying 
twenty or thirty pounds for the entertainment, and return to town too 
late to fulfil any pleasant engagement they may have, and just m time to 
go to bed to sleep oft the fumes of their feast, and escape, if they can, 
the head-ache which threatens them in the morning To be sure I 
ought not to complain, for the dear 1 idy who made up the p irty insisted 
upon my being her guest, and accordingly her exemplary husband paid 
my share of the bill, and was good enough to ride home on his own 
coacli-box to make room for me inside his carnage, as it turned out wet 

One night last week I was at the House of Commons I was intro- 
duced to the Speaker bcfoie he went m to take the ch ur, and w a < highly 
giatified by the reception which I met with Ills manners are chaimmg, 
and although dignified in an eminent degree, while fulfilling the duties of 
his important and arduous office of pie sident, then is i kindnc^, andt vtn 
playfulness m his conversation m pn\at< lift which I found moot igre < ibk 

We catered the House by the AI ember door, uul wen placed in 
seats exactly sumlai to those of the Mcmbois, undo the gallov uul m 
the body of the House, although, technic il 1 > ^p< iking, out of tlu IIoum , 
in isinuch a-» we were without the hai Fhcie w is i \cr\ full attend- 
ance of Members, anel the smell w is very oppressive W hit struck me 
most forcibly was the strange vain tv of hits winch tlu y w >re , foi they 
woo almost ill com led , m i ict, I nivei saw an mhlv of smul n 
importance if there be such a thing m I an ope — so little c ilculated to 
mspiie either awe or respect 

On the mnnste rial hem his iw Lor el Altlioip, who looks like a f inner , 
land John Russell, who look-, lik a fiog , Lord Pilmusi i, wlio looks 
like a inari-millinei , and Sn J mus Gnh nn, who looks like m 1 nglisli 
gentleman — indeed he is the In au ul< if of the isl uul uistoo it Mi 
Edward Ellice is a good blufi-lookm^ m in, and vv is sitting m eai rest 
convert ition with a Member whose n ime \ think the> told me w is 
JBiumgarten, although T could not find it m the li^t of Members wlic i I 
went home Mr Fergusson was also there , who, tlic> told me, hid been 
imprisoned m Newgite for i not some yens ago, md Mr Whittle 
Harvey, a paiticulu friend of Eord Brougham, who has mule a ^ic it 
complaint that he is not permitted to he a pleader m the courts line, 
being, as he thinks, fully entitled to be called to the bar 1 suv, too. 
Mi. Jefirey, the writer of the 44 1 elinburgh Revu w, ’ to whom i hid 
been previously introduced, and Sir 1 dwarcl Codungton, the adnnr il 
who did us so much good at Navarmo, by e lipphng the Finks, who 
before that tune weie rat hen impoitant allies of the English — he is a 
heavy man, but they say brave, and is called 44 Go it, Ved, — the rt rson 
why, I was unable to learn 

\ou may remember how often we have endeavoured to compichend 
in its true sense the meaning of the words 44 the liberty of the puss, * 
we fancying it meant the power of the Government to pi ess sailors into 
the King’s service. I found out my mistake it means the privilege s 
of the newspapers. Not only have the reporters of tire papas sc its 
assigned them m the gallery, hut the public journals, — oi, as they ue 
called now, the 44 fourth estate,” — have their individual icprc^i at ilives 
m Parliament, — Mr. Walter repiesents the “ Times/' Air Cohbctt 
represents Ins own 44 Register Mi Barnes represents the 46 Leeds 
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Mercury Colonel Torrens represents the cc Globe Mr. Buckingham 
leprcsents the Parliamentary Review Mr. Whittle Harvey the 
cc bunclny Tiiiies Mr Spankie the “ Morning Chronicle 99 this is 
quite as it should be, — especially, as I am told, that, although the 
Ministers here govern the country, the newspapers govern them. 

On the opposite side of the House I saw Sir Robert Peel, whom I 
knew , All Goulburn , and Sir Henry Haidmgc, whom I hate, not only 
toi hi 1 - p uticipation m that ruinous battle of Waterloo, but for the 
mannei m which lie uph >lds everything English, I cannot beai na- 
tion ill tv of tin-, ^oi t Cobbctt was pointed out to me. He looks like a 
iarmci, — but 1 \ciy icspcctable one And Ilumc I saw, — at whose 
calculations we used to have so many laughs when he was fancied by the 
•mobility lino, a miu h gi cater man than be passes for now , — he is a 
limtikiblv ill-looking man, but manicd a great fortune The history 
of his dissecting lus brothei is a tiue one But lu justifies his conduct 
by lus solicitude to ascert un the complaint by which he lost lmn , and 
sa\s — I cannot *ay that I dissected him, foi I didn’t I only joost 
oppcnni d him to ^cc whit he died o’ 99 

I w is quite pit ased to sec Sn Fiancis Burdett looking so well I met 
him alUiwaids, tnd lu denned to be icmcmberid to you, lie was walk- 
ing with Su Clinks Weihcull, which suipiisid me, knowing 1 ow that 
pnntiples diflci, but it seems the sh irp edge of Sn 1 rancis 5 politics is 
worn down, which anno\s smic of lus \ lolcnt supportc rs, wlio swear 
lie ^hall not icpuscnt Wislnnnsla again If hi does not. Lord (ney 
will make lmn a pin , he serves a great many people m that way when 
lie t ikes it into lus head 

I heaid Loid Pilmctston speak upon the foreign policy of England, 
of all the men I ever heard, 1 like him the best, at least upon that topic , 
— there something so liberal in Ins views, — so careless ol what are 
c died the mteicsts of lus country, - nothing selfish, — that 1 could have 
fancied oik of our Deputies, in even Talley i anil himself, was discussing 
the subject A Mr. Thompson — Monsieur Tonson — spoke , too, about 
tiidc and commerce, and also pleased me vuy much You rcmcm- 
bei him m Pari 4 -, and the little an (lit s. They do not seem to mind 
those things heie but, be that as it may, Thompson is a treasure to vs. 

1 do not think that our excellent King — absolute as he has become, I 
still c dl lnm excellent —-could have more efficient allies than Thomp- 
son and Palmerston , — the latter they call Cupid, why I know not, ex- 
cept as his blindness is alluded to, for he is quite passe as to loveabihty. 

I heard no eloquence, and 1 fancy myself a judge, for I am told, except 
young De N — , that nobody born m France writes with a better idiom 
than m\ self The debate — if debate it could be called — consisted of 
merely questions and answers , m which it seemed to me that the oppo- 
sition had the best of it The Speaker wears a long powdered wig, like 
one of then Judges here, and a silk gown; over his coat he had the red 
ribband of the Bath, of which he is a Knight Grand Cross. 

I went two evenings after into the House of Lords, and there, to he 
sure, I saw such a scene as I never could have anticipated even in tlns # 
shopkeeping country. Lord Brougham, who is the great liberal, and 
represents the “ Penny Magazine * in the Upper House, as Mr* Torrens 
does the “ Globe ’ > m the other, was jumping and skipping about, 
shrieking out contradictions and hooting out assertions in a tone better 
suited to what they call here, pottouses (I don’t know if that is the way 
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to spell the word) than such an august assembly. And then, which I 
could not have believed if I had not seen it — a teild bandy legged 
fellow, in full dress, walked into the House and gave the G^nticellor a 
glass of something, sufficiently strong to have killed a Fiench post-horse, 
which they call u groge,” or “ grogg and there was a noise, and a 
scuffle, and a pertness of icply, and an insolence of manner; m shmt, i 
said to myself, if this goes on much longer, what we hear of the abolition 
of this House of Loids is likely, at no gicat distance of time, to be verified. 

Lord Brougham is desperately hideous; and so is Lord Durham. 
You remember the mistake which occurred at the Salon when lie was 


living amongst us, and when some ilippant observation of lus, was met 
by a man’s saying to him, <c Tais toi, NYgic,” mistaking him foi a black. 
If I did not know this fad, I should have doubted it, because he is no 
moie black than I am, — he is as yellow as a Napoleon. 

lie represents the “ Times/ 3 I am told, and is very angry at the pre- 
sent state of affairs : howevci, all 1 hear is tioin our tan lined with the 
curls, — an authority which, 1 ought to say, has ne\cr yet deceived me. 

[ was taken the otliei night to Kensington Palace to the s tune given 
by the II uke ol Sussev, as Picsident of the Royal Society ; we waited a 
long time before the Pi liue madr Ins appearance, tor lie had a dinner 
party and they sat late. I was a good deal amused by the way m 
which he addiesscd his chaplain, whom he called Domiue , and >ull 
more pleased with a joke, which 1 am air aid I can hardly explain to 
you, although you insist upon my wilting to jmiin English Phne 
was a Doctor Peacock dancing attendance upon him, and his Royal 
Highness’s great delight was to call him Dr. Peafowl; at which every- 


body laughed excessively. 

11c has a veiy tine hlnaiy, and seems veiy anxious to pass foi a 
savant . Like all the Royal Family, he is extreme ly ail able and good 
natured, veiy big and black about the whiskers, which I tlimk must be 
darkened by some preparation, for tlie family aie umv ei sally lan. Some 
men “ die for love/' perhaps 11 is Royal Highness dyes loi glojy. 
This is a pun which 1 shall lehve you to make out. 

I did not go to Oxford. I regret it because 1 1 have' no doubt it was a 
fine speciai'le ; but I own my pleasuie would have been a good deal de- 
teriorated by tlic 1 sight of Wellington so honoured, so venerated, so w or- 
shipped, I may sav, as lie was there. I did not, however, abstain on that 
account, for we who travel are adepts in the agreeable dissimulation 
which di esses the countenance in smiles, while the heart is bitten y r 
affected; but I felt, as the University had so decidedly l closed oui Am- 
bassador a degree, that it would be ollensivc tor any ol us to attenc . 

1 ought to tell you a joke of M. de Talleyrand which will make you 
smile. The Prince happened to call upon the Duke ol Wellington pist 
as he was looking at two or tlnce of the robes which, at certain periods 
of the ceremony of his Installation, he was to wear at Oxron . a l \ ~ 
rand could not avoid his jest. “ So,” said he to his Grace, auomca s . 
Why, Duke, you are going to end just where I began. 

The Duchess de Dmo was a good deal cut up about the disappoint- 
ment; and it was agreed that her not going should be put ll P^ u lc 
ness of one of her children. I think I should have gone 1 It u > 
for I am told if Talleyrand had been made a Doctor, lt ^ as l^^ cd 
that he and Lord Wynford should dance a pas de deu a in ic i 

It is the fashion with tliis overstarched religious nation, to go on 
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Sundays to the Zoological Gardens. I went there last Sunday with no 
compunctious visitings ; but it does seem to me — the whole world is full 
of contradictions — lhat a steady, sober set of people, who at this moment 
are covermg the table of the House of Commons with petitions for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, and to attain which end, three or four 
Bills are going through their Parliament, might, if they acted consis- 
tently, do something more suited to the day, than run to see an elephant 
wash, a rhinoceros canter, or little monkeys flirt. For us, luckily being 
what the vulgar folks here call Papists, w r e care little about such matters. 
Our Sunday is no day of gloom, and having performed our devotions, 
we feel ourselves justifiably fulfilling the injunctions of our Maker, by 
devoting to gaiety and pleasure the remainder of a day sanctified to 
Him, by the abstinence from all labour and care. But here, where I 
really believe many of the people go to evening church after having 
witnessed the w ashing of the beasts, it is too ridiculous ! 

One of the pious frauds which these very sedate islanders commit upon 
themselves, is that of having w T hat they call Fancy Fairs for the benefit of 
certain charitable institutions. The people, I must own, arc really and 
truly charitable — but they have a fashion even in that — instead of 
giving their guineas or pounds for those purposes, the young ladies go 
about and buy bits of gauze and ribband, and beads, and gum, and 
brushes, and gold paper, and artificial flowers; and bits of ribband and 
tinsel, and foil, and beads, and set themselves down to make little toys 
and trinkets, and card -eases, and purses, and watcli-papers, and pen- 
wipers, and a variety of similar nceessaiy articles which, at a certain time, 
they expose for sale in some public place, and the proceeds go to the 
uses of the favoured establishment. But lest these little innocent efforts, 
these pen-wipers, and pluses, and card-cases, and watcli-papers, should 
not fetch a sufficiently high price, the young ladies go themselves, and, 
undressing fa/ the occasion in evening costume, stand behind the coun- 
ters, firing off their most engaging looks and bewitching smiles in order 
to fascinate a crowd of strange men out of an extia shilling or two. 
And these are the shy misses who shudder at foreign assurance! 

These fancy fairs are doubly bad ; for while they reduce the daughters 
of the aristocracy to the level of houtiquieres , they seriously injure the 
houtiquiere s whose vocation they so charitably assume. If they bought 
the articles and sold them again, the absurdity would be all the mis- 
chief; but when these ingenious young creatures, or, as the lower orders 
call them, “ creechm's,’* club their talents to supersede the industry 
and destroy the profits of their inferiors, they do more serious injury to 
the hard-working and industrious classes, than they do of good to the 
institutions for which they profess so great an interest. 

I must, however, my dear Henriette, conclude my letter. You shall 
hear from me shortly again. Tell my aunt what you think proper as 
to my proceedings ; and remember, if you write before I write again, it 
must be in English — that is our compact. Give my best love to G. and 
De S., and believe me, Ever yours affectionately. 



NJ3. The signature i& a fac- simile. 
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ODE TO MR. OWEN. 


“ On sera ridicule, et je n’oseiai rire * ’ — JBoil.eau. 


Oh, Mi Owen, oh ! 

Madman methodical, proser ecstatic ! 

Knthusiast hard and parallellogrammatic T 

When shall thy moonish com se a boundary know ° 
Boeotian bigot ot the best intentions. 

Prolix Piofessor ot the woi st inventions. 

Folly s PVnlosopliei, Absurdity s High Pnest, 

Preparer of wcll-mc vmng nonsense, 

(Fit food for all who cannot con sense). 

Wind) pui vc ) 01 ot i Bximecidal leist 1 
When will thy useless projects ot utility. 

Thy bairen anti non pioducti\c schemes. 

And barbarous di earns, 

Muid ung pooi possibility. 

Lose in tliim eyes 
Hope s f\ itti i mg d\ i 
And sembl met ot t ic lbty ^ 

Chief of mem ibles blind lc ule i ot the blind. 

Pi ost Ot tbbt ot hum m kind, 

Tlty gi ide is i c trogi ult ? 

Thou would st. go beck to element il 1 ) utu, 

( isluei the money ti ule. 

And m ikt ns ill icccde tliiee thous ind yeais * 

Thus wouldst thou m dvt the woild tlry m utji. 

Whilst ^auot Dc mion st incling by. 

With mouth iwi), 

Would _,iin his bittcicst jccis* 

4 Ho without gold J 

Ball f tby 4 new system is ibsiu lly old T 

And canst thou deem, then, di it the mind ot m in, 
Suiicndung 1 its* fttiei r iireot shoots 
Ot upwaid giow th. 

And ill its lower roots, 

(Th it is, its vutues and its pissions both,) 

Deem st thou it ever can 
Be cut and piun cl to thv Pioctusfean plan ^ 

Alas ? this eiiot thou dost hug pooi elt 1 
Foi this we must xelmit. 

If otheis thou dost ehtat. 

Thou dost to others as unto thyselt » 

Gentle Destructive, Le\ eller benign. 

Mild Revolutionist, sweet spoken Anarch, 

W'ho all the woild would st change, except ** New Lanai k. 
What very odd complacency is thme ! 

Yet thus I can its source divine , — 

Folly, my Owen, loves thee for her own , 

For thee alone 

Iier choicest gifts she culls , 

And from her special hands. 

Outvying thy demands. 

Thou hast that rare receipt for catching gulls. 
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That bait supreme. 

Thy newr, flld, quasi-would-be-sotial scheme ! 

Oh f wondrous dieam. 

With how much wisdom grac d. 

That would abolish Governments, to stop our quarrels, 
Make all things common, merit to advince. 

By scouting creeds and faiths, oui souls impiove. 

By tom hours woik per day our sloth remove, 

I nt ic ise our w ealth by sweeping off finance. 

By tuneless fiddling legulate cm taste. 

And by piomiscuous dancing mend our morals ! 

Shall plastic Natuie lun into one mould. 

And theie tuin cold * 

Shall me n s all-varying minds be hardened to one block, 
And split up into equal parts ^ 

And all the thiobbmgs ol all hunnn hcaits 
Be as tht ticking ol om lock’ 

The harness of thy sjstem 
Would ciamp our kind, and twist em 
As Beitolotto tames flit 6 Industiious fleas 
Oh ? thit like these 

He could tied thee, foi tlnne illusions, 

Noi kt thee jump to such absuid conclusions ? 

II liom some dullauls, mlj, blind is bats, 

Thy pleadings win applause, 
lis tiom a simple cause — 

All levelling systems must take tn the flats . 

But thou, with expectations still m alt , 

Would st Owenizc the woild T — - 
Amci so thou sh tit. 

Mode m'Ponlusius, when 
Chaos is come again. 

And Baibmsm s binnei is unhnleel , 

When Dulness into fancy s seat shall creep. 

When magpies shall lor oiacles be sought, 

And figs on thistles caught, 

And crabbed age pud youth one pace shall keep, 
When piopeity shall lose each piopcr tie. 

And ill turn common, saving common sense , 
When Irish Dan shall cease covet pence. 

And moles shall fly, 

When cauliflowers toi human heads aie seen. 

And hearts turn cabbages. 

And man a /og arithmetic machine. 

Like Babbage s ; 

When every mountain shall become a plain ; 

When wing d Ambition shall forget to soar; 
When learning, woo d, shall come to dunce mane — 

But not before ! 


D. 
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GLIMPSES OF LAFAYETTE, AND OF A I EW OF 
HIS FRIENDS. 

T n v\ i just heard that Lafayette is dead, — the licio of iwo Worlds, 
of tlnce generation a , the honcstcst mail of his time, and that time 
including moie thin one era, a true resuscitation ot the. lover of libeity 
of old Since I lately looked over Washington’s lettei^, I do not think 
quite is much — perhaps I mean I do not jet! quite as much — is 1 used 
to do lbout the American Cincinn itus It would be too Ion*, to stop 
and tell why — only I do not so let it pass This monniy, M y tl x 
20th, 1 S34, at five o’clock, Lifiycttc died, and not 1 lance, noi I ng 
liml, noi America, to say nothing of the li ill idv meed countri s ot the 
*Jol>e, cm point t > an mdividuil e>f tlien people, mil si} — <c Ilixt is a 
p ililu xl nun, as puicly mipicsscd with the love ot lihcif\,uud of tin 
lium m iacc, as \v x^ lie whom we liwi pist lost ” 

But it is not my business to dvve 11 upon the public eh u xctei and 
\n tries of LxtivitU , both xu eitlu l too well kinw n, ox will soon 1 k to) 
ibly set forth to rcefunc my sketch} notnis ot tin m I onl\ i k t> 
m< ntion somethin^ ot tin man \ny little indeed — wbuli I pit kid up 
pcisonillv, aid not during prolonged oppoitumtus fot obsnng him 

I i ime list to Pans m 1833, on the eve ol thi (onimunorHi n ol 
Ct Hr 1 hue l) tys He vv i-> tlun, and tm some turn hid been, it his 
R mi m him, 7 t (it unj( , so ue (list xnn fiom the me ti »polis , mil this 
1 sdhshlv ugretteel, bei nisi 1 hul hoped lot i cli mi ol seeing him it 
snnr lucnds hid lu continue ei xt his house, /\uc e/’ ln/<u 

If)no?L and now 111 it such m iieidintil mcilm^ seemed impossible, 
m consequence of the shoit sti} 1 proposed to m ike m P ms, I de spun el 
of ever fixing nw eyes on the person ol m\ i ulus* / oi/ nit tl of living 
honom uui tine greatness 

t*rc it were my suipnse, md ]>h isun , mil lu^s, at leceivin^, < ne 
morning soon xltei, a visit fiom tv > \inuti m 1 idles, sisteis, esteemed 
fi lends of Imfayctte, with an mtmufu n tli it, lixvmg just arrived from 
the counli>, on business m Pam, he purposed c ill mg to see me it liall 
past one , mil, as I was arr invalid, anothei 1 id\ hid sent them out 
iiom town beyond a baifl&r, indeed — to tell me not to he too ill m 
leccivc linn, anel that 1 uly was to come with him, and m f n due e us 

I was, m lact, ill enough m heel, hut contuved, hovvcvci, to he up, 
and on rnv soli, — the best shift for an interview I could make then, oi 
can now, — before the time n mu d 

He came punctually with the lady But, m all deference to Lxf ivette 
and t ) his memory, I will venture, before I spcik oi him, to stv i wool 
ot her She is the widow of Benjamin Const xnt, one of Lafxvctte’s 
dearest and oldest friends she is worthy of having been the wile ot 
such a man Lafayette, after her husband’s death, distinguished hti 
by, if possible, an increase of his former respect and allectum , md 
(though the climax is very lamely made out) she has been most kind to 
myselt , — and, for all these reasons, I take the liberty of alluding to hei 
in the first instance. 

I had the honour of meeting Madame Constant, for the first time, 
out of her own house and then I was at once struck with the lcminme 
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grace and motherly cordiality of her manner ; with the variety and ori- 
ginality of her mind; with her feeling; with her smile; and with the 
peculiar expression of her mouth, which, whether smiling, or serious, 
or saddened, reminded me of that of a beloved and lost parent. 

She left my side ; and I was longing, m my heart, to meet her soon 
again at some other place, and wishing she might like me enough to 
long tor me m a similar way, when, after having been introduced to my 
wife m another room, she returned to me with her, to make, as she said, 
a petition; and this petition was, that we would waive ceremony, and 
come to her the next e\eniug. Expressing the sincere pleasure I felt, I 
readily assented. Victor Hugo, and other sights, might be with her ; 
but though curious aftei show-animals, I confess the chief magnet to her 
salon was herself. She knew it was my privilege, though no great one 
to boast of, to contrive to get into a room befoic any one else, m ordei 
to seeme a quiet stretcli on a sofa; and she accordingly pressed me to 
come very, very eaily, which I did. 

With the exception of the adhesive third person, whom, unfortu- 
nately, a married man can scaiceevei shake off, we were, therefore, more 
than an hour alone ; and I would not, upon any account, have been well 
enough to have foifeited the gratification thus afforded to me It is 
sometimes a pleasant tiling enough, particulaily when a kind-hearted 
woman is concerned, not to be in rude, blustciing, striding, impertinent, 
good health. A clevei, good-natuied, crankv little lush doctor sug- 
gests, after not cuimg me, that I could got about veiy well if I liked; 
but that one of my reasons for continuing to pretend to ill health is, that 
I may letain the kind of sympathy to which I have alluded, — just as the 
negroes say that the monkeys won't talk, foi fear they should be made 
to work. God ble^s him and the m 1 

If I had liked Madame Constant out of her own house, much, much 
moic did I hke her m it. She spoke directly and unaffectedly of what 
she believed I should most wish to heai under the roof which 1 lien 
covered me — of her husband, his talents, his virtues, his philosophical 
and political creeds, his amiable pcc uliantios , and of his friends. The 
roanng of the Paris cannon, re-echoing to him m his retreat in the 
country, seemed to add years to his life, she said He immediately 
started for Paris ; clambered, with youth’s vivacity, over the triumphal 
barricades; hut when he found, some time aftei, the turn that things 
were taking — when he saw that for his large views, and for those of his 
party, the barricades had been erected m vain — “ From that day,” said 
his widow, <c my husband never raised his head. The doctois, indeed, 
treated him for a disease of the spinal clioid ; but he had no such malady 
— he died of — the heart.” And then, with moistened eyes, she prayed of 
me not to let them dose me, and rlonche me, and blister me, and burn 
me, for my own case ; an advice which, to my sorrow, I have not had 
the courage to adopt. 

She spoke of his literary works, and mentioned that, of all the lighter 
ones, “ Adolphe ” had cost him most care, and was his favourite ; that 
at her instance, (if I rightly recollect,) he had suppressed a good 
portion of writing which originally was to have formed part of that 
work, and which contained in itself a separate story and interest ; and 
that it was her intention, some day, to give to the world the valuable 
fragment. Of his friends I shall cnly say here, that at their head 
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was Lafayette. It would be impossible to repeat what she said of the 
affection existing between those two great men ; an affection, up to the 
moment of Constant’s death, truly juvenile in its moral cfevofopmcnt, 
though so venerable from their years. But there was no one who 
knew him that did not love him,” she said ; and she went on, till she 
had pointed out, as illustrations of this assertion, his sad-faced valet 
who entered the room at that moment ; and last, though not least, his 
glossy, well-brushed, over-fed Angola cat, which, by the way, I have tor 
some time seen parading, and marching, and clambering about the room, 
over carpet, and arm-chairs, and sofas, and tables of knick-knackery-— 
nay, even over tables which upheld more precious ornaments — just as it 
she were the mistress of the house — ay, and a very well brought up 
mistress too ; for, with the exception ot occasionally squatting of* coiling 
herself upon a nice table-cover or a silken cushion— which, however, 
the dain titled animal did not hurt nor harm — all her peregrinations were 
made in the most perfect order, and, it might seem, quite tastefully, 
and even deferentially, towards the various objects, great and small, 
slight and important, which surrounded her. tC She was his great pet, 
said my hostess ; “ she attended him in the morning before lie got up ; 
she followed him into his study alter breakfast ; she played or she 
reposed there when she liked ; and one day, when he was expected to 
make ail important speech in the Chambre dcs Deputes, his friends, 
finding that he was absent after his time from the arena, came to seek 
hint at this house, and, going into his study, saw him quietly reading 
some book, which evidently had nothing to do with the matter in hand ; 
and when they told him that everybody w as waiting, and that they came 
for him-- <c VVhaf can I do?” he asked; “ look thoie ! there s my cat 
sleeping in the sun on the papers 1 have prepared tor my speech; and 
fill site awakens, how can J drag her off them t 

We fell into deeper allusions to the memory of Benjamin Constant. 
I shall not soon forget the perfectly simple pathos of recollection and 
affection in which the widow show'ed his bust in niaible executed l>v a 
celebrated Parisian artist, and which she had preserved under a glass 
cover on a console ,* the exquisite little model ot the mouuinc ntal statue 
proposed to he erected to his memory, moulded by the same hand ; and 
the large gold-chased cup presented to him by his constituents, hut, 
above all, never can l forget the flowing eyes, the quivei ing lips, and 
the full, though subdued affliction of manner with which she asked me, 

And arc not fhese delightful souvenh's for me: 

Hugo did not come that evening. She told me she had even been to sc( k 
him, but that he was so ill of the throes of u Maria Tudor, and of sore 
eyes brought on bv his absorbing* studies, that he could not make an up 
pearance, There were other people, however, possessing much interest; and 
amongst them, the artist who had executed the works to ^ which l have just 
alluded; and he proved additionally attractive from being a be unci in, 
and expounder of, somnambulism : and there was a lady who had been 
married to one of Napoleon’s brothers, and, strange to say, was very 
like to Napoleon himself in the face; and there was also a little Trench 
gentleman, who told me he had personally known Napoleon verj we , 
and instanced a good many new traits of his manners. But mus say 
that I came home that evening only thinking of my hostess, her hus- 
band, his friend Lafayette, and the bust, the monument model, the cup, 
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and (pardon me if I add) the cat. And I tiust I have not now intruded in 
any way upon the unafhctecUy peaceful and modest tastes of the lady of 
whom 1 speak I would not indeed willingly do so. May the feelings 
she wisnes to keep sacied, whatever they may be, always be held so 
She is at pic sent in En eland, and may probably read these lines If she 
docs she vdl soon know who is the wnter of them, and at the same time 
believe that he esteems and rc spects her, as the kind one who, in a 
sti mge country, sit hv his bed-side of pain, and chceied him with the 
lccitation of the ballads of hei own Vadnland 

\\ Inn I fust s iw Lafayette, he was m his seventy-sixth year, I had 
known that tact be foie he appealed, and thciefore, fiom loimei disap- 
pointments as to the question of age, I may be forgiven, notwith- 
standing m} moial estimate of the individual, some doubts which I 
allowed lmsclf to foim as to his pei^onal expiessiom But never 
were gi mindless appichcnsions more speedily lunoved I saw befoie me 
a man ceitainl} looking mou th m ten \eais less than Ins attribute d age 
tall, upright, and, with the exception ot a very slight stiifness in his left 
knee, apparently quite disencumbered of years; and even this was ac- 
counted foi as an accident lie was fully clothed m black, and wore 
only mu little nbbon, thiougb one of the button-holes of lus coat ft 
would he lidiculous to speak ot his ovei-kmcl manner to mvself , but as 
to his gcneial mannci and hearing, they impressed me, aftci some little 
experience ot modem Frcnehmeti, with the idea ot whit peihaps is now 
somewhit scikc pc ilnt politeness without umrlii i/om or sans- 
cul!ott?w/> , — I thought him, m tact, tlie most finished gc nth man I had 
yet seen Every woid tint lie spoke in Ins deep, almost guttuial, but 
still veiy melodious voice, was kind oi loicible as the occasion required 
II is motions and action wcic perfectly giaeciul, though borrowed neither 
from the school of Louis XI\ noi from tint ot the Fauxbouig St. 
Antoine Lu lus eaily (lavs lu must have been— I iking face, and figure, 
and evety thing else into e onside ration — a veiy tine-lookmg animal, and 
along with his t lie nts, v n tut s, and chivalrous character, how much 
natmal accident must have scivccl him f Ills face, at seventy-six, 
was full-muscled, elcai -coloured, almost umnaiked by a wrinkle, tran- 
quil, self-possessed, intent, but, above all - all benevolent Indeed, 

1 do not think 1 evci before saw in a living man, oi m pie tun oi 
statue, so much of benevolence as lus countenance, taken altogether, 
conveyed And yet, when brightened up with corners ition, his fine 
manly eyt opened more widely, and his out-breathing lips became more 
than usually completed, — the unostentatious spmtedncss, the tranquil 
but forcible truth of their chaiactcr, indicated the volumes, and almost 
the century, which we know of this true hero 

I felt that I was speaking with, perhaps (to his exclusive honour be 
it spoken) the public man without an ameie pensee — with the unpro- 
voked, and therefore the purer Mirabeau of the old Revolution — with 
the universal patriot who had studied Liberty m woods, before he returned 
to lus own country to look for her m vam among courtiers and m pa- 
laces — who had begun his career of making his fellow-creatures more 
free and more happy, merely that they might be made so — who had 
never hidden under that God-like wish a single lurking notion of personal 
aggrandizement — who was as simple in the ^manifestation and in the ele- 
ments of his individuality, as wete the objects of his life-long ambition. 
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Yes, and there was chivalry, too, m him, upon him, and about him — 
chivalry, but balanced and directed — the chivalry of advanced sock tv, 
or what ought to be advanced society — the chivalry of truth, of telling 
truth, and of acting by the telling of it, and that truth — Wbcrt} 
Liberty without blood Liberty, accomplished without creating the occa- 
sion for encioachmg upon the real peace or gooel of a living creature 
Easiness of character I had heard attributed to Lafajctte , ana In using 
this cant word “ easiness , 35 a few that had discussed him in my presence 
used to smile, either really or pretendingly But he was, and is, far 
above any little attempt of that hind Lifayctte has never jet acted 
from easiness of character, he has alwaj^» acted from consistency, from 
vtnqui ness of character Talk} people mention Versailles, and so forth, 
but tliej do so without looking at the man I his must ever he said of 
him — that with the phjsic al machinery often an his hands to work what 
he wished, he has mvariabl} paused between lus own dearest anticipa- 
tion-, md m hum in 01 uncivilized excess 

It ma\ Ik siucrni or whispered, also, that he w xnted encrg\ or good 
obscrvition, m dealing, from jouth upwards, with tlu men lit had to en- 
counter But tins is merelj shallow In leal liigincss, and truth, and 
vntuous clc irness of view, while considering me ms foi Ins greal end, 
L n faxettc wash von cl his a^o — heiustci i} , and wiser then it Bui 
how w is he to have le mud, m the fust inst nice, at lea^t. Ins supcrioritj 
o\cr inj min ^ knuwiig himself to he stiai^htfoiw ud, disinterested, 
and plulanthiopic, was ih it i leason whj he should ha\e suspected ofhti% 
at a gluice, of crookedness of piltry selfish views 01 of sav ige cmelt\, 
at the verv moment tint the woids of Ins own he irt and mmei seemed 
echoed on tluir i else lips ? 01 w is he to h ne tried t > pr icti^e upon them, 
as tiny did upon him, and thus become even is thc\, and cease to be 
lnrnse.lt * Tis i sill} as pension of his true nxtuic lie took men, not, 
creelulousl} , is tlu> atTee ted to he , but as wh it the \ ou^lit to lia\c bet n 
from tlicir time, their position, md then txpcmnci It he diel not so 
find them, whose w is the fault md h ivug once unii iskul them, could 
he act with them ^ what could he do but whit lie diel witluhaw fiom 
them? Woe has been to 1 ranee m consecjuenee of Laf lyctte’s h i\ug 
found few or none to build up with him i true libci t\ feu her f and woe 
will visit hei agun, md the civilized world along with her, if men like 
linn cannot he produced to stanel at the lulm ol aliens, and smile at 
that coasting, slutting, cowaidly, bid pilot — Diplomat} 

You may scribble, if }ou like, on Laf lyette’s tomb, with a black le ul 
pencil, that the very man he ti listed to three oi four }cus igo outwitted 
lnm , that is, deliberate]} deceived him , thit is, seemed to tell him the 
plainest truth, hut told him lies all the time but what has that to do 
with the real character of Lif ijettc ^ oi can that scribble stain his leal 
memory or his monument 0 

It has been announced m the “ Constitutionnel ” here, and not since 
contradicted, at least by that journal, tliat five soi-dtsant lepublicans, ini 
prisoned at St Pelagic, illuminated the windows of their apartments the 
evening of the day that they received intelligence of his death And how 
can that circumstance affect Lafayette any more than the other? In truth, 
with the selfish, the intriguing, the despotic, or the ferocious, Lafayette 
never has had, never could have had any common cause N o mattei how 
factions and parties differed from each other, they weie equally uncon- 
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nected vitli him. Terror did not scare him; the glory of military empire did 
not dazzle him , n? icstoiations, he saw nothing restored ; and in the very 
last attempt to mince matteis, he felt that he still stood almost alone ; 
and from each of the dominations alluded to, he retired, finding in es- 
trangement his only self-assertion. Whenever he ought not to be abroad 
m /Id, he was at home, at his own fireside. From the beginning 

of his youthful caieer to the hour of his death, there is indeed an almost 
uni 1 vailed oneness in the great patriot’s chaiacter. Yes — perhaps the 
very keystone of the arch of his fame is — consistency; that consistency 
meaning harmony with the good and the generous, as well as with the 
expanded and the aspiring 

A kind of niche had been remaining vacant in my mind, for want of a 
personal impression of Lafa\ette to till it up, as it weie, like a statue. 
We met, and it was immediately occupied, and in the manner that I had 
e\cr wished it to be Had it been my fortune to have encounteud him 
m the pi line of lus life, and m the lirst blossoming of Ins chivalrous 
honours, lie could not, as an individual, have more giatified me lie 
knew I was Irish, and had even done me the honour of having looked 
over something of much that I have scribbled in connexion with 
my country , and, m the spirit of politeness and indulgence to me, Ire- 
land was, therefore, his chosen theme Hei past lnstoiy, — that is, as 
much of it as he had himself lived through, — he paiticularly glanced at 
He spoke with warmth and enthusiasm of the old Volunteers, and made 
my heart tlnob, and, I suppose, mj cheeks flush with pude, when he 
admitted them to be the fust national guaid, worthy of the name, that 
the woild had witnessed To my infinite mu prise, he was as intimately 
acquainted with their more mipoitant proceedings and concerns as if he 
had been amongst them, or as if they had been his own countiymen 
He could fiuthfulh trace their rise, decline, and extinction, giving rea- 
sons as he went along. lie had been m coirespondence, during the best 
days of the Volunteers with one of their most zealous abettors. Sir Edward 
Newenham; and tow aids the memorj of that gentleman he expressed 
himself m terms of much re&pcct and lcgaul The accuiacy and 
promptness of his memory as regaided persons, places date*, and events, 
were to me truly wonderful, and supplied me with an additional reason 
for concluding that >eais had not yet encroached, to the slightest ob- 
servable extent, upon his strongly-fiamed mind 

Changing topics at lus own pleasure, for I did not piesumeto start 
one, the good old man next asked questions or made observations with a 
view of giving the individual pleasui e He flattered my poor goose quill, he 
condoled with my infenoi state of health, lie inquired after my children, 
who he heard were at school in another town ; he went up to a sketch 
of my little girl, praised its expression to her mother and to me ; and, 
in fact, spoke and smiled in such a manner that, forgetting altogether 
the hero, it was impossible not to love the man. 

Some one may possibly accuse me of making a great fuss about this 
visit — may sneer at me, and say, “ He seems so proud of it !** I am 
prouder of it than of any other event of my life. It was unexpected, 
and, false modesty apart, not felt to be merited ; and, therefore, perhaps 
I am prouder of it still : and, despite of my fears of criticism, I will 
add that, notwithstanding he had serious business to despatch in Paris, 
and that his stay was limited, the visit vas a long, an unusually long one. 
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and of a few of his Friends . 

We seldom met afterwards. His residence in the country, my indisposi- 
tion, and a Paris winter, separated us. But — and I boas f aga n — I have m 
my possession an invitation to come and see him at La Gra, je, wntten 
in terms too flattering even for my vanity. Hewiote to me, too, not 
many days before his death The last time I saw him was* at the gate 
of Pere la Chaise ; he had just come out from attending the s 

of the poor young deputy who was killed, a few months ago, in a political 
duel with a general officer. The people w r ere drawing him in his carriage. 
He looked exhausted and pale. I never heard more enthusiastic cheer- 
ing ; that day I learned that a French crowd could cheer, although 
former public scenes had led me to doubt the fact. As he passed me, 
our eyes met, and he saluted me coidially . I joined — I could not help it 
— in the Vive le General 1 55 which rang aiound me ; and whether it 
was that, or his kind notice of me, which pioduccd the effect, I came m 
for a momentary and slight share of popular honours fiom a crowd who 
did not know a single thing in the woild about me. The day was cold 
and bleak, and I fear that Ins long exposure to the air, baieheaded, 
while pei forming his duties to the deceased deputy m the clmichvard, 
(that magnificent ehuieliyaid 1 ) laid the foundation of the disease of 
which tins morning he died. Indeed, I have heai d as much At all 
events, that was my last ominous glance of Lafayette. 

N M. 

Pans, May 24, 1834. 


A PARTY OF PLEASURE ; 

Being a painful Jieti aspect of a Trip. 

A party of pleasure! a party of four, 

Too few if one les*>, and too many if more ; 

A man and Ins wife, and a beau and a belle. 

Set out on a journey fiom — whence I si i’n't tell. 

One sketch'd upon paper a plan of the tom, 

A peep at all places of note to ensure; 

Oh f think how divine, when the weather is fine. 

To go via Brussels as far a« the Rhine ! 

The Rhine is a river all tourists should see ; 

That any can miss it astonishes me ! 

No place of repute on the road we 11 let slip. 

But we look to the Rhine as the prule of the trip. 

The bachelor beau, when we landed in France, 

Was judiciously placed at the head of finance; 

And ere we set out, as a matter of course, 

He put in his pocket a very big purse. 

I hate English money ; I own that t float 
On the high-sounding name of a hundred-franc note ; 
Four pounds may sound paltry, but tall it in francs , 
And we fear not a check to aur travelling pranks. 

But when four times four English pounds we can count, 
(Which, changed into francs, to four hundred amount,) 
To Constantinople away we may dash, 

Without the least fear of exhausting our cash. 

VOU XLI. NO. CLXIII. z 
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We changed it to dollars before we set out ; 

^ r e like solid coin, and a purse that is stout ; 

So the bachelor beau bought a sort of a sack. 

And he totter'd away with his load on his back. 

We travell'd by day, and we rested by night ; 

Our purse it was heavy, our hearts they were light; 

We feasted like princes, but, sipping our wine, 

Saul we, " We'll drink Hock, when we get to the Rhine.” 

At Brussels, delighted, we rose with the lark. 

The pi iy-biil we read ere we walk'd in the Park; 

“ 'Tis Robert le Diablo ! how very divine ! 

And to-morrow, of course, we set out for the Rhine 1 ” 

Gods ! wliat lias befallen the man of finance? 

How pallid Ins cheek ! how distracted his glance ! 

Can the bachelor beau wear that visage of gloom ? 

Sure tis Robert le Diable, just fresh from the tomb ! 

“ We re lost ! we're undone !" cried the man of finance, 

“ Sure newer had mortal so sad a mischance ! 

What demon possess'd us ? Ah ! why did we come ? 

We haven't got money to carry us home ! ” 

4 ‘ No money ! ’* exclaimed Mr. Dee, in despair ; 

44 No monev ! " cried Mrs. Dee, tearing her hair ; 

“ No mom y ! ” said frantic Elizabeth Roe; 

“ No money," responded the bachelor beau. 

“ 1 \ c only got mone\ to take us half-way. ’ 

“ Wli.it ! none for a dinner ? what ! none for the play ? ” 
“ What ! none? ’ said Elizabeth Roe, turning pale, 

“ I wanted to purchase the sweetest lace veil ! ” 

No dinner ! no coffee ! no supper ! no lace ! 

And though we were each of us hook'd for a place, 
fwas no place at the play ; — no, we started at nine 
B\ a coach that dul 7iot go the road to the Rhine. 

Oh ! Had you but siyui u-* at Lille the next day ! 

How could wo have breakfast with nothing to pay ? 

And the man of finance just awoke from a nap. 

With the purse on Ins head for a travelling cap ! 

Cried poor Mr. Dee, “ Let our watches be sold ; ” 

” And here," said his wife, 4£ is my chain of pure gold; ” 
44 And here are my car-rings/ 4 Elizabeth mutter d ; 

“ Oh ! get me some coffee, and toast that is buttered. 

But oh ! in that moment of panic and grief 
An elderly gentleman gave us relief; 

Whbn he heard of our wants, he unbutton’d his coat, 

And obligingly lent us a hundred-franc note," 


MORAL. 

Ye tourists, attend, and my moral discern ; 

Wherever you bear in mind your return; 

And in soroe little pocket be sure that you pack 
Just money sufficient to carry you back ! 

T. H. B. 

Antwerp , June 8 th $ 1834 . 
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There are persons, particularly in the class of those cc qm vivent pour 
manger au lieu de manger pour vivre ,” whose blood circulates through 
their veins in prestissimo or double quick time ; a peculiarity usually 
betrayed in irritability of body or irritability of mind; — by rendering 
them fidgets, or making them manoeuvrers. Lady Jane Restless, for 
instance, was a fretful child, and even the beauty of her girlhood was 
impaired by a sort of unnatural vivacity, extremely perplexing to her 
sober-suited parents, the Duke and Duchess of Dione; who, having 
been born to the laborious task of doing nothing, fulfilled tlieir vocation 
with such sci upulous exactitude as to render the space they occupied 
on the face of the earth almost commensurate with the vastness of their 
social importance. They were, in fact, very big as well as very great 
people: and while the slender Lad} Jane fidgeted into airy nothing 
the moderate portion of flesh and blood allotted to her by nature, her 
Grace slumbered away her days in useless obesity in her easy chair or 
easy chariot ; and her nights ensconced amid those huge pillows of down, 
up-piled by fashionable upholsterers to facilitate the drowsiness of the 
great. 

It was a marvellous thing to the fat Duchess, so soon as Lady Jane 
attained to woman’s estate, to mark with what untirable animation she 
supported the labours of the season ; her mornings devoted to re- 
hearsals of the monstrous but busy farce of Vanit}, her nights to its 
representation. Birthnight balls, Ranelagh, the Pantheon, the Ridotto, 
Marylchone Gardens, galas, operas, piny s and breakfasts, — noil h g came 
amiss. The hoop’s bewitching round could not circumscribe the 
activity of her movements; the high -heeled satin shoe placed no impe- 
diment to her measures. She was here, there, and e\ci}\\ l **re : — her 
feathers in an incessant state of vibration, her fan always i % mo^ unent, 
her ruffles ever waving, — lips, eyes, even to her rosy finger-tips, a per- 
petual motion ! As she scudded along the Mall of a hot summer’s 
afternoon, while the panting Duchess and her attendant lacqueys toiled 
after her in vain, the course of the lovely Lady Jane and her humble 
servants was as distinctly perceptible through the ci ow'd, as the <c blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone” through the tranquil lake cleaved by its 
impetuous waters. 

But if such were her Ladyship’s vivacity during the first year of her 
appearance in the gay circles of St. James’s, to what did it not amount 
when, at the commencement of her second season, the young Marquis 
of Amesbury returned in his rcd-lieelcd shoes from* the grand tour ! 
The Marquis — sprung from a race of statesmen, and predestined to 
add another well-powdered portrait to the gallery at Amesbury House, 
with Garter on knee and Bath on breast, and tributary Golden Fleeces, 
and St. Annes, and St. Stanislauses without end in token of his minis- 
terial alliance with foreign powers;-— the Maiquis, who had estates 
craving legislation in the wilds of Munster, the deserts of the Hebrides ; 
— the Marquis, who had houses and establishments to legislate in half 
the counties of the kingdom i Poor Lady Jane’s veins frothed as if 
tinder the action of a chocolate-mill, while she pondered upon the 
glorious toils likely to fall to the share of his future marchioness ; and 
nom the hour of her first acquaintance with the head and fount of so 

z 2 
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much and such arduous occupation, left no manoeuvre unattempted to 
secure her jiromotion to the \acant post. Such billets as she indited 
to win Ihe suflrage ot his old-fashioned relations f — such aprons as she 
floweied ioi his lady sistcis 1 — such couises to the New Exchange for 
lackered fans foi his nvndui aunts f — such ransacking of Mis Chenevix's 
shop for baubles for his guaidian’s watch-chain * The Duchess’s meagre 
chan men were e\ci on the tiot, and even the porter at Dione House 
dwindled away m his leithcrn chan under the anxieties now added 
to his calling 1 Loid A , meanwhile, inaccessible to all this inercunal 
activity, was pursuing, unobserved, Ins sobei courtship of a gentle 
cousin to whom he had been betiothed fiom Ins boyhood, and lo 1 
upon the summer bnthday which annually sounded a tocsin of 
retreat into the countiy loi the belles and beaux of the couit of 
Geoige III , Lady Jane had the satisfaction ot witnessing the picseu- 
tation of the Maiquis and Marchioness of Ame«bury “on their mai- 
liage,” and of protecting that the bride was a poor, dull, time, hum- 
drum creatiue, — a piece of still life, emulating one of the stone grey- 
hounds, couchant, that adorned the entrance gates of Amosbury House * 
Nevertheless the disappointment wa*> a se\cie one Most people had 
piognostu ated that hei Ladjslup’s manoeuvies would piove successful, 
and c\cn the sleepy Duchess opened wulc hei eves with amazement 
on learning that the unlit ard-of exertions of liei daughtei weie labour 
lost, while L idy Jane, im ihle to levenge lici moitihc vlion on others, 
resolved, as many an uate dame h is done before and miicl, to revenge 
it on heisclf She quitted London for Dtone Castle, sweaung to 
niairy the first man who honoimd hei with the tender of his hand 

Now the loidly halls of Dione Cattle were situated m the watery waste 
of the county ot Lincoln, in the midst of a domain where, dining the 
midsummer heat% the castle ‘-tood half hidden in the feitile pastures 
that resembled copious b itlis of verduie rather than mere vegetable 
growth, and where, tluiin^ the dank autumn, the wide fen-ditchcs 
opened tluir gaping mouths, for the emission of ague and the drainings 
of the opon^y soil The aboiigines of the domain of Dromngton were 
said to be as speckle-breasted as frogs, and the place and the 
people were alike weary, flat, and stale, though not alike unpiofitable 
The very clouds seemed to sail lazily ovei the land , — the solemn 
looks swung h(a\ily through the an, like so many young members 
plodding through then maiden speeches, — e\en the leaves on the trees 
had a fat pulpv textuie, and the flowers an o\ei blown, apoplectic hue 
Theie could not, m shoit, be a duller spot than the whereabouts of 
Drone Castle, unless it were that of Cumber Hall, a place about 
two miles deeper ensconced m fenhood, the place destined to send 
forth that luckless suitor tlueatened by Lady Jane with immediate 
acceptance* 

Erasmus Cumber, Us opulent inheritor, was a heavy-shouldered, 
well-doing, well-thinking young gentleman of five-and-twenty, from 
whom neither Rugby nor Oxford had shaken off the rusticity of Lin- 
colnshire squirehood , and who, finding himself suddenly bereft of the ma- 
tronly cosseting of the widowed mother by whom he had been reared to 
man*s estate and the estate of Cumber Hall, a few months previous to 
the annual return of the Drone family to the Fens, with the world before 
him where to choose his place of rest* but without a guardian in cap and 
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petticoat for his guide, unhappily for himself took refuge from his' self- 
mistrust at the feet of Lady Jane Restless, and w alanost terrified 
by the hastiness of her assumption of office. Her Ladyship** “I will!” 
was instantaneous as an electric shock ; and such was the rapidity 
with which she proceeded to urge on the hymeneal preliminaries, to 
issue orders for wedding clothes, instructions for the Hcrafl^Vw-Office, 
and lists for favours and wedding cake, that the poor squire began to 
ponder secretly upon the eligibility of propping up the dilapidated 
walls and crazy chimneys of Cumber Hall ; lest, peradventure, the 
activity of its new mistress should topple down some part or parcel 
of the old mansion-house during her honeymoon into the weedy moat 
below. 

The precaution would have been premature! Already Lady Jane 
projected the total demolition of the place ; and her only consolation in 
exchanging the bridal post-chaise of a marquis for that of a squire of 
the county of fat beeves and fat beer, was the consciousness that Lord 
Amesbury boasted nothing in his possession so susceptible of reformation, 
and improvement as the old castellated manor of tlie Cumbers, with 
the house-leek tufting its parapets, and the “ cliimney-haunting mart- 
lets ’ 5 colonizing its crazy abutments. Lady Jane beheld, as the 
biightest prospect in her marriage, a house to be thrown down, — gar- 
dens to be thrown up, — habits and customs to be thrown aside, — new 
conservatories, pineries, dairies, ice-houses, and ovens, to be erected 
on every side, and in every form which the London Gazette’s last list 
of new patents might suggest to her prefeience; an avenue to be rooted 
up, and full-grown single trees to be tiansplanted here and there, 
according to the triumphant recipe of Sir Walter Scott and the Caledo- 
nian Agricultural Society. 

But among all these projected constructions, there was still one on 
which her Ladyship had neglected to calculate, — a tomb-stone for her 
husband! Twelve months had not passed over the heads of the Squire 
and Lady Jane Cumber, the new mansion had risen but to its first 
story, and the new plantations were just attached by wisps of straw to 
the broom-sticks destined to teach their young ideas how to shoot,” 
when poor Erasmus, dunce as he was, became penetiated by the fatal 
truth, that the family vault of all the Cumbers would afford him a more 
tranquil retreat than that feudal stronghold on the Castle-hill at Lin- 
coln by tire vulgar yclept tire county gaol; and almost with greater 
promptitude than the Lady Jane had snapped at his proposals; the grim 
monarch did come when Erasmus did call for him. The squire of 
Cumber Hall pined away, or was fretted into atrophy ; and so rapidly, 
that his anxious wife scarcely found time to irrigate the conjugal clay, 
about to return to the dust, with more than three dozen varieties of 
quack medicines, before he breathed his last. Nothing remained but to 
bury him in a patent coffin, and erect a group of weeping Virtues in 
patent artificial stone to his memory ; and then to devote her active 
cares to the education of the infant heir of the new hall ; who, at six 
weeks of age, had already been inured to six different systems of diet 
and doctoring ! Poor babe ! — better had his cradle become his burial- 
bed at once, and spared him the hard labour — the more than pauper 
industry— -of which he was about to become at once the object and the 
patient. 
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The maitresse femme was now the happiest woman in the world. 
Little as she had suffered the departed squire to interfere in her mea- 
sures, sie fancied herself, for the first time, independent; and while 
deploring to her country neighbours her hard fate, in having an only 
child to manage, workmen to control, bailiffs to bully, lawyers to out- 
chicane, she rose every morning merrily with the lark, to preside over 
her bricklayers and masons, and watched all night vigilantly with the 
owl to audit her accounts ; — delighted to find that the affairs of the 
deceased squire ^vere somewhat embarrassed, and that the mortgages 
necessitated by her genius for improvement threatened to involve the 
family in half a dozen law-suits ; — nay ! scarcely envying the Marchioness 
of Amcsbury herself, when, on the roofing-in of the new house, it was 
discovered that the timber was full of dry rot, and that her wits might 
set themselves to work to cure or arrest the mischief! 

Meanwhile the boy grew and grew ; perhaps because it was the only 
thing his managing mother did not insist iq)on his doing. At three years 
old he had a learned preceptor ; at five, a fencing-master. Lady Jane pro- 
tested, that as public schools are favourable only to classical acquirements, 
he must be made a proficient in every modern language previous to 
being sent to Eton ; — aftd tt> London, every spring, was young Erasmus 
dragged, to be tormented by dentists and dancing-masters, and taught 
to draw in crayons and play the fiddle ; to ride as only riding-masters 
ride; and talk onlj as only sons are permitted to talk. The old Duke 
and Duchess weie astonished to observe what a slender second had 
budded from their fubsy family-stock, when the poor lad, slight and 
pensile as a fishing-rod, was daily exhibited at Lady Jane Cumbei’s 
dinner-table as an admirable Crichton of the rising generation. 

Meanwhile, the Lady-mother had somewhat diminished the family 
rental by her mania for improvements, — by setting up a rope-walk, to be 
made from nettle-stalks ; a china manufactory, based upon brick- 
earth ; an oil-mill for sun-flower seeds ; and a foundry of tobacco- 
pipes on a stratum of blue clay: she judged it at least indispensable to 
cram into the knowledge-box of her son a succcdaneuin for the paltry 
pelf she had extracted from the strong box of his inheritance. 

The day for public schooling arrived ; and the pale urchin already 
hailed with delight the prospect of Brocas meadows, and Serly Half, 
and the Christopher, and all its clarets. But when the time came for 
separating from his mother, a totally different view of things was sud- 
denly untolded to his ken. 

lias ! my dear boy !” she cried, as she €lclivered into his hands a 
trunk-key and a christmas-box of no mean consistency, “ remember 
that, next to the studies which are to fit you for parliament, your chief 
object at Eton must be the extension of your family connexions. Al- 
though so closely allied to the aristocracy, I have no hereditary rank to 
bequeath you. To bo a squire, therefore, a Lincolnshire squire, is the 
utmost degree to which through life you can pretend ; unless by the 
exercise of your own faculties you form such alliances and friendships 
as may tend to your advancement. I have been careful to place you in 
the same house with young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarren, whose 
fathers are both in the cabinet, and to whom I beg you will devote your 
utmost attention. Annesley, I am told, is but a few degrees removed 
from an idiot; and Fitzwarren is a martyr to scrofulous disorders. 
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But you will sleep in their room, and will naturally make every Sacrifice 
to conciliate their friendship.” 

Poor Erasmus was astounded ; and every letter received from home 
added to his dismay, by adding to the list of tufts he was doomed to 
toady some Honourable John, or Sir Frederick Somebody, whom his 
mother had just discovered among the intended patrons of hij future 
preferments. Not a crony was he allowed to select, not a chum was 
he permitted to make his own, except undei sanction of the Court Ca- 
lendar ; and whereas the Isis and the Classics happened tube in fashion, 
he found himself also required to qualify for a prize poem, and taunted 
into the ambition of becoming a second Canning. The u Talents” were 
just then in, and blue and buff your only wear. It necessarily ensued, 
that the only son of Lad) Jane Cumber must be a Whig, und the 
favourite of Whigs. He could not pledge himself too deeply on this 
head to the little mealy-faced heicditaiy legislators with whom he was 
now studying Herodotus, and with whom, someday or other, there was 
a probability of his studying the long odds. 

Nor did Oxford biing relief to Ins cares and embarrassments. Lady 
Jane insisted upon his being the fust man of his year as well as the 
first sportsman of Ins college; at once the best-diessed and the best- 
placed under-graduate of Ch. Cli. The consequence was, that he 
became the butt of t lie bucks as a hap, and the butt of the saps as a 
buck; and only tiiumphed m his double vocation at the saentice of all 
his comforts and half Ins constitution. Lp early with the hounds,- up 
late with his folios,* — or up late with Chateau Maigaux and Pnnce’s 
punch, and early again for chapel. Such was the alternation of poor 
Erasmus’s days and nights, lie came off at last second wrangler, but 
with a complexion woithy to stand comparison with t lie ripest Seville 
orange in St Botolpli’s-lane. 

“ To Cheltenham with him!’ 5 cried Lad) Jane, scared b) the aspect of 
his yellow visage, at the very moment when she had tJnce hem sses— a 
blind, a halt, and a deaf —waiting bis selection ; and, but that the Conti- 
nent was fortunately closed by the Bonapaitean wars, it is probable that 
the academic squirebng would have been piomenaded over half Europe, 
from Spa to Vichy, from Vichy to Barrages, from Bari egos to Lucca, from 
Lucca to Meliadia, for the legeneiation of his beauty. Meanwhile Lady 
Jane presided, during his absence, over the bonfires and masted ox des- 
tined to commemorate his majority at Cumber Hall ; pledging herself 
and him, over head and eais, as to the libeiality of Jus political prin 
ciples, and canvassing slyly and sub rosa for his return at the next 
county election. And thus, having laid her night-lines and e-et liei cel- 
baskets entirely to her satisfaction, she whirled back again to London, to 
make love, par procuration , to the lame heiress, who, although no 
chicken, was still less of a lame duck — having bonds and exchequer bills, 
and scrip and omnium, at her disposal, enough to line all the fen-ditches on 
the estate of Cumber Hall. Willing, however, to prepare an agreeable 
surprise for her son, she said nothing of her vicarious courtship in her 
letters to Cheltenham ; and her own letters from Cheltenham, probably 
from a similar design, said nothing of a certain daughter of romance, a 
blue-eyed Miss Melusina Grubbs, residing in a rural retreat, with a green 
verandah and a parterre of marigolds, fronting the Montpelier Parade ; to 
whom the invalid squireling was devoting, and in this case not by proxy. 
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his tenderest attentions. At length an epistle somewhat longer than the 
rest implored from the panic-struck Lady Jane her benediction upon an 
alliance for which the marriage settlements were already in progress ; an 
appeal *> which her 1 adyship replied by enclosing Miss Muggins’s formal 
acceptance of the proposals she had previously tendered in the name of 
Erasmus. The poor young man was distracted. On one side, Melusina 
threatened a prosecution for breach of promise ; on the other, and more 
frightful still, stood perfonnance of promise and his unseemly bride! 

But he had little leisure for despondency ! Parliament was dissolved, 
and it was now his cue to hasten down to Cumber Hall, and profit by 
whatever popularity might attach to the memory of the bonfires and the 
roasted ox. But alas! as the Cumber colours were seen traversing the 
Episcopal town, over whose chimneys Satan grins triumphant, they were 
saluted'by an orchestra of manow bones and cleavers, instead of the 
anticipated merry peal. The tragical ditty of the Cheltenham heroine 
and her wrongs had already reached the hustings ; and it was insinuated, 
on more than one placard, that the squireUng had unhandsomely shirked 
a hostile meeting 'with Melusina’s indignant brother, Ensign Phelim 
Grubbs, of the Tipperary Militia; whose cartel, by the way, had been 
dexterously intercepted and consigned to the tiames by the ofticiousness 
of Lady Jane. 

But it w r as not, alas T of adverse placards the candidate had a right to 
complain — it was of the hateful addi esses issued m his own name and 
during his absence by his meddling mother. The dissolution of Parlia- 
ment had originated in a change of ministry ; and what so sure to 
follow" a change of ministry as a change of politics on the part of the 
woman who was resolved that her son should achieve distinction and a 
peerage, at an\ cost of punciplc — at any loss of honour? Lady Jane, ac- 
cordingly-- who, in her smreptitious canvass, had desired it to he distinctly 
understood that Mr. Cumber, of Cumber Hall, w r as about to stand on 
the Droning ton, or Whig interest — now took no shame to herself in 
setting forth in black and white, and in capitals as large as the town 
printer could emblazon Ins defalcation, that Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
ITall, was standing upon the Cumber or Tory interest, with divers flou- 
rishes in honour of the Heaven-horn minister, and the glorious and im- 
mortal memory of William of Orange ! Yes! Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
Hall, w ho had sacrificed a lobe of his lungs at Eton in officiating as fag 
to young Anneslcy and Lord Fitzwarrcn !- — Mr. Cumber, of Cumber 
Ilall, wdio had been goaded on to proclaim his liberalism with shawm 
and trumpet at all the spouting clubs and Whig meetings of the 
indignant University of Oxford ! 

The Tory member, therefore, finding vote after vote filched from him by 
these underhand proceedings, upbraided, in no measured terms, the per- 
plexed Erasmus with tergiversation ; leaving him but one mode of redress. 
Mr. Cumber could not, of course, accuse himself as beingunder the petticoat 
government of his maitresse femme of a mother ; in his own defence he 
could only pen a challenge, send it, fight, and fall. He did pen it— 
“sent it — fought — and fell;” — losing first his election and next his life; 
a victim, at two-and-twenty, to maternal domination. 

In process of time, the Duke and Duchess of Drone 'were roused out 
of one of their septennial dreams by Lady Jane Restless, ijrrayed in her 
sable bomba sin and broad hems, to learn the premature decease of 
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Erasmus* II. And unfeigned was their grief ; for knowing that the estate 
of the Cumbers must pass immediately into the hands of the heir-at-law, 
they felt horror-struck at the certainty that their old age was Aout to be em- 
bittered by the busy filial piety of their only daughter ; that, no longer 
able to resist her domestic tyranny, they were now to be physicked and 
dieted, — dragged hither for their health, and thither for tbeiftrutferation ; 
made to read books which they did not like, and compelled to adopt hours 
and habits abhorrent to their dozy natures. 

Under these apprehensions, a bright thought — the first of his long life — 
dawned in the mind of the old Duke. Into the apartments, now arro- 
gated to herself by Lady Jane, at Dronington Castle, he caused to be 
transported the works of Miss Martineau, Mrs. Marcet, Dr. M^ulloch, 
Say, Mill, and their kind; with a portfolio of plans for a new Village on 
the system of the Rationale, to be erected at the farthest extremity of his 
estate in the Fens; and Lady Jane gobbled up the baits as eagerly as 
could be wished. From that moment she ensconced herself up to the ears 
in political and rural economy; and our maitresse femme is just now as 
busy as she could wish in repressing the increase of population, and 
encouraging the progress of agriculture, at a rising settlement among 
the fen-flies, known by the name of Itestlesshaven, and emulating the 
parallelogram of New Harmony. 


DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. NO. III. 


Dialogue 1. Mr. Ewart 9 M.P, for Liverpool , and Sir Martin Archer Shee , 
Kt. % 1\R. A. 

2. Sir Charles IVethereU and Mr. Baines, M.P . 


Mr. Ewart, M.P. i or Liverpool, and Sir Martin Archer Shee, 

Kt., P.li.A. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee . I am sorry, Mr. Ewart, to perceive that you 
have felt it necessary to make an attack upon the Royal Academy, of which 
I am at this tune President. I think you were harsh in your censures, in 
consequence of being incorrect in your data . I assure you we do not de- 
serve all that you thought proper to say about us. 

Mr. Ewart . Why, to tell you the truth. Sir Martin, it is not {o be ex- 
pected that I shouid know much upon the subject. I act upon principle ; 
and, ever since I have had a seat m the House of Commons, have opposed 
monopolies of all sorts, and endeavoured to open and annihilate all corpo- 
rations. 

Sir M. Your liberality deserves great praise ; but I apprehend that, like 
a great many disciples of your school, you are not altogether so impartial 
QtS people might expect. You oppose corporations, and are, if I mistake 
not, a member of the Council of the London University, — a society which 
is most anxiously striving to be incorporated 

Mr. E. I treat that in the way of business. You know I come fVom a 
trading stock, and joint stock trading suits me ; besides, it has an effect 
With my constituents. 

Sir M. But surely such considerations as these afford scarcely sufficient 
justification for attacking a body of men who endeavour to do their duty 
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conscientiously, and who, I will venture to say, deserve well ef their 
country. 

Mr . E . You mean the Royal Academicians. Why, to tell you the truth, 
from what I have heard through a very clever man, and from circum- 
stances which have come to my knowledge from other sources, I cannot 
agree wi*h you in that opinion I conceive that a school of painting, 
dependent as yours is upon the Crown, dignified, too, with the title of 
Royal, ought to do more for the encouragement of native talent than you 
seem to me to do. 

Sir M. Dependent upon the Crown! What on earth do you mean? 
The Royal Academy — justly called Royal, as founded by King George the 
Third, who, although somewhat bigoted in matters of religion, was one of 
the most munificent patrons of art that ever sat upon the British throne — 
is no more indebted to the Ciown for support than you would be to any 
client who might give you a bnef— supposing that likely ! All that the 
Academy owes to the country is the suite of apartments m Somerset House. 

Mr. E. The most incoijvepjent for the purpose m London : to be sure, 
they would look a little more decent if they were cleaned and kept clean. 
Dust and rust I believe are essenfial to objects o fnWi), but why a modem 
exhibition should be sp filthily dirty in its approaches, it is impossible to 
say, except, I suppose, as our Liveipool proverb goes, “ The shoemaker's 
wife is always ill shod a utece abounding with pamteis never gets painted. 

Str M. 1 admit the dnt.Tbut that is no tault of ours; and l admit the 
advantages of the rooms, tftich as they aie. 

Mr. E. And nothing more ? 

Sir M. Yes: a sum ol five thousand pounds, awarded by King George 
the Third out of his pi ivy pin sc;— the only assistance it has received since 
its establishment m 1768. 

Mr. E. Well, but you self-elected gentlemcu pick up a pretty penny ! 

Str M. And how disbursed? In the maintenance of the schools, in the 
salaries of Professors, Visitors, Keeper, Secretary, Librarian 

Mr. E. But how does this aul the art of painting? 

Sir M . To begin with : besides the delivery of lectures, besides the en- 
couragement of pnzes, besides the oppoi tunities of the Model and Life 
Academy, we maintain a student on the Continent, — we support all the 
requisite seivants, and pay all incidental expenses ; and all this is done, 
Mr. Ewart, out of the w r orks of the aitists themselves which are exhibited 
annually. 

Mr. E. That is all mighty well : but it is not by the works of Academicians 
alone that the exhibition is produced or maintained. 

Sir M True : but unless a feeling of anxious desire that all artists should 
have lair opportunities of exhibiting their talents had induced the Royal 
Academicians to limit themselves to eight pictures they might have covered 
the walls of the rooms on each exhibition, and excluded all who were not 
belonging to their own body. 

Mr. E . I'll touch upon that subject. Sir Martin, in a moment. All I 
mean to say at present is, that you get hundreds of artists to contribute 
to your exhibition who derive no earthly benefit from the receipts. 

Sit M. All artists are benefited by the receipts. Sir. In the first place, 
the Roval Academy has, out of the funds savea by its own exertiong, ex- 
pended above 250,000/. in advancing art, — in instructing students, in 
purchasing ebooks, and in supporting decayed artists, their widows and 
children. 

Mr^ M. Ay, the widows and children of Royal Academicians, 

Sir M. Not so ; there is no such exclusion* The charity is neither Gear 
fined td Royal Academicians nor to their relations ot connexions. * All 
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artists are relieved as far as our funds peimit ; and perhaps your opinion 
of the Academy may be somewhat changed, when 1 assure You that be- 
tween 30,000/. and 40,000Z have been expended in chanty alone and to 
those vrho are not m any way connected with the institution. 

Mr E . Well, charity, to be sure, covers a multitude of sms ; but still 
I object to the hole-and-corner system — I object to the mode rfftdcftanner 
of your elections. The whole affair is a job. Sir Martin , and I hate a job. 

Sir M I honestly confess I see no job in the affair Ihe Academy is 
governed by a President, chosen annually out of its own bodv by his 
brother Academicians, forty in number siuely they aie the best judges 
ot his fitness for office The Piesident is assisted by a Council of eight 
members, tour ot whom go out annually, and foui others, in lofation „ 
according to the date of their election as Ac ulemicians, succeed theru , so 
you see the administration is constantly moving 

Mr E Something like the picsent Administration of the country — 
always moving, but never goes 

Sn M I see no great n semblance between them. I confess — it k ist, m 
one point there is a striking dissimilar ity , tor in the government ot the 
Academy, the system pursued completely puts an end to joblnn ot which 
you and yom friends so unceisingly complain as leguds the other 
Mi E You elect yourselves 

Si/ M The whole body elect, when there is a Vacancy, not the Council 
The Council his no exc lusive powc i in electing, oi evtn i< commending, 
members to fill any \acincies thit in ly occur m the Ac idem} , such clcc 
tion being vested in the whole bod}, ind by billot 

Mt E Balloting affords the most fas om able opportunities ioi chicanery 
and tavouritism 

Sir M Indeed I thought I had hcaid tlx it you were i staunch ulvo^ate 
foi the ballot, and, indeed, pledged upon that point 

Mr. E Why, so I arn, as lai as Puli mu nt uv elections go, hut that is 
quite a different thing I have no turn to ugiu tint question, but the 
matters are totally distinct 

Si? M Well, then, wi will dt op the subject nd peihans you will permit 
me to observe that the billot being the mode uloptc d it hi conies assuiedly 
the mteiest of the Academy to attach to its bod> and its mteiests the most 
talented artists It his, as I hue ilu idy sn 1 no c\ti meous nu ms o' 
support, except its exhibition, and then e tore it is ot the highest lmpoit- 
ance ter secure the most approved oi most pionnsing nun as its suppmteis. 
Mr E. And do you lanly and conscientiously act upon this principle 0 
Sir M In my conscience, yes ; and when you have ex imnud the list of 
our members, 1 think you will admit that, as a bodv, we m iy ho ist some 
of the highest names in ait,- 1 will not sa\ in British ut, but in Eutopem 
art. In me, it would be invidious to particuliri/e , hut I line no hesita- 
tion in saying that no existing school oi painting m the world can produce 
greatei names, m their respective walks, than that oi England 

Mr. E Why, I confess, as far as that goes, I do not know enough of the 
art to institute a comparison, nor do I, at thi piesent moment, recollect 
ever to have heard of any foreign artist, except Da\id and Canova 

Sir M. Besides, look at the page of history. In the annals of our 
country stand recorded the names of Reynolds, Lawrence, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Plaxman, and, indeed, many others, whose woiks have secured 
for them immortality. So much for the great dead. Of the great living, 
1 must leave you to judge. 

Mr. E . I am no judge of the art, I repeat. I go at the body as a corpo- 
ration; I strike at the monopoly. I say that you have no ught to set up 
an imperium in impeno f and declare that no man shall be an Academician 
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except by your will and pleasure. I contend that the affair is a national 
affair, and tlfat th* appointment should not rest in the members of the 
same pyofessr*on. 

Sir M. It does not, Mr. Ewart. The King himself must confirm the 
election oi an Academician. 

Mr.*E. r /eiv true ; but then the Academician must be chosen out of the 
Associates, who are elected by the Academicians; so that the ultimate 
election of an Academician rests with the body itself, because, until qualified 
by your admission of him as an Associate, he is not eligible for the higher 
degree. 

Sir M. How aie all degiees conferred * In the Universities, what power 
grants honours and distinctions ? — the power of the University itself. 

Mr t E. Yes. I am rather doubtful as to the policy of the University 
system ; so that jou do not gain much by quoting those. However, the 
case is different At the University, men of all professions and of no pro- 
fession aie united in one common cause of study, disconnected with present 
pioht and actual advantage, here you aie all ot one trade; and it is quite 
clear that it is >our intei est to Keep down such men as you fancy likely to 
mteiiere with you; and, by pi eventing then accession to the advantages 
of Academicians, maintain your own supenonty over them. 

Sir M. In the fiist place, Mr. Ewart, all exhibitors aie eligible for the 
rank of Associate, provided their names be put down within a prescribed 
period during the exhibition. 

Mr. K. Yes; but what then ? You ballot for those candidates; you 
yourselves, who, aw aie of the advantages ot your own situations, select 
such men as aie least likely to inteitcie with the loaves and fishes. 

Sir M. Ha\e you so mean an opinion of aitists, and men of enlightened 
minds and libeial feelings, as to suppose that we make these elections 
purely r matters ot calculation 0 

Mi. E I know that all these things go by favouritism ; and the profits 
which you Academicians diaw fiom the exhibition of the works of men 
whom you retuse to admit into your society, aie too tempting to be looked 
at with indifference. 

Sir M. Now, Mi. Ewart, except the lionoiaiy distinction, of what do 
you imagine the gieat advantages derivable by a Royal Academician to 
consist ? 

Mr. E Oh there aie Lectureships, and Professorships, and Auditor- 
ships, and Yisitorslups, and 

Sir M. There are, indeed, but peihaps youi impression may be some- 
what altered, when I tell you what the remuneration of a Visitor is, lor 
attendetnee m the schools. He gets, foi attending the Lile Academy — an 
employment which, with going and returning, occupies moie than three 
hours of his time — one guinea , and the Visitor to the Pamtmg School, who 
gives up the most valuable portion of an aitist s day to the instruction of 
the students at Somerset House for two guineas. Are these jobs ? 

Mr . E. I don t see why the payments should be derived from the labours 
of artists who have no chance of the emoluments. I would have the Aca- 
demy a national concern, connected with the National Gallery, and 

Sir M ‘ Incur a great national expense. If you propose to have a Na- 
tional Free-School of Design, with salaried Professors, and a pension-fond 
for sick and decayed artists, it must be, of course, an undertaking novo ; 
and the question is, whether the House of Commons would consent t* 
appropriate the funds necessary for such an undertaking, 

Mr. E. I think a Reformed House of Commons would. 

Sir M* If they should, it would even then remain to be proved whether 
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this great national concern, with all its cumbrous machinery and heavy 
expenses, would do ’more for the advancement of art than has been hitherto 
effected by the existing institution, in which many great artists hn»ve been 
educated, and to which all artists, whether educated in it or not, are wel- 
come ; and which, — pray remember that , Mr. Ewart, — since its first esta- 
blishment, has never asked for, or obtained one shilling of the piftlic money, 
either by Parliamentary or other official grant. 

Mr. E. 1 have an opinion. Sir Martin. One thing we should certainly 
get rid of by the success of my proposition, — I mean the system of favou- 
ritisrii which regulates the hanging of the pictures for the exhibition. 

Sir M. I admit that the Academicians have the choice of good places 
for their pictures; but they shaie them with the artists who are not Aca- 
demicians. And as for the complaint which I see was made, about putting 
up the pictures according to then shape and size, regardless ol their merit, 
so that splendid works of art are mounted up to the ceiling, — I only beg to 
refer you to the top iovv in the pi esent’year, and ask you whether you think 
the “ splendid works of art” m that sphere aie much injured by then exal- 
tation. 

Mr. E . No; I must say, that I think there are many daubs nailed 
against the walls which ought to have had place nowhere. 

Sir M. And, yet, if }on could but know the number of pictuies sent, and 
examine their quality and character, you would be moie surpnsed at the 
atrocities of those which aie i ejected, than you appear to be at the admis- 
sion of those which you have seen admitted. 

Mr. E . Then I contend for the impropriety of the license which you take 
of “ painting up * your pictuies alter they aie hung ; the effect of which is 
to paint down then neighbours. 

Sir M. Some little privileges we claim, I grant. 

Mr. E. In one instance, I believe, a few years since, this license extended 
itself to changing the coloui of the backgiound of a porti ait (which hap- 
pened to be a crimson curtain) into a green one, because ciuuson interfered 
with an adjoining picture by an Academician. 

Sir M. That must have been beibic I was Piesident. 

Mr. E. I believe m the fact; and othei tacts speak for themselves. 
Why is not Martin, the king ot English pamteis, one ol your body? 

Sir M . I apprehend because be does not choose to belong to us. 

Mr. E. Why is Ilaydon, lull of lire, genius, taste, and vigour, excluded 
from your conclave ? 

Sir M. That question I would with deference answei by another. Have 
you seen his picture of the “ Reform Banquet ? 

Mr. E. I have ; aiid think it quite worthy of the subject and the noble pur- 
chaser. I admit. Sir Martin, that although you may believe me, as indeed 
I am, ignorant of the technicalities of the art, I am a devoted ft lend to native 
talent :■ — that is my gieat object, and the more I can advance it and exalt 
its profession, the better pleased I shall be, since that, m following the 
dictates of my own heart, I am fulfilling into the bargain the anxious 
desires of my enlightened constituents. 

Sir M. I believe, Mr. Ewart, a splendid public hall has just been finished in 
the Opulent town which has the honour of having you for its representative. 

Mr. 2?. There has. And it is intended, in order to show you the taste of 
the inhabitants, to decoraie and adorn it with paintings of the most clas- 
sical character. 

Sir M , Has Mr* Martin been consulted on this work ? 

Mr. & No* 

Sir M. Has Mr# Kaydon been applied to ? 
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Mr. E . No. 

Sir M. To whonris the execution of this enviable task assigned? 

Mr. E. Why ; we have sent to Italy for a very celebrated 

Sir M. Mr. Ewart, you will excuse me, I have done. We need talk no 
more on theme at present. No man can more highly appreciate your 
laudable exertions in support of native talent and English artists than I 
do — no man can more clearly perceive the real motives by which your 
solicitude for the prosperity ot* British painters is directed, than I ; but as 
a most important opportunity for exhibiting to the world, generally, the 
sinceiity of that anxiety, and the earnestness of that solicitude, has been 
overlooked by those whose opinions and tastes you profess to represent, 
perhaps you will peimit me to say, that so long as the royal patronage, which 
we nevjer ha\e abused, is graciously continued to us, we shall hope to 
render our efforts in the cause in which we are embarked at least as effi- 
cient, as those which combine to send to Italy for an artist to paint a 
public ball aY Liverpool. Good morning, Sir. 

Mr. E. Good morning, Sir. [Exeunt different ways . 


Sir Charles Wethes-ell and Mr. Baines, M.P. 

Sir Charles Wetherell. So, Mr. Baines, you are a strenuous supporter of 
the Cambiidge petition for the admission of Dissenters to all the honours 
and advantages of tin Universities. 

Mr. Baines. 1 am. Sir Charles. 

Sir C. Ah ! that’s extremely liberal, Mr. Baines. You have gotten into 
Parliament, Sir, m admirable time. No sooner do you set your foot on the 
floor of the House of Commons than, like 

“ Mercury new lighted,” 

you break out into a verbal defence of all the opinions you have literally 
advocated for a q muter of a century. 

Mr. B . I m neither afraid nor ashamed to confess it. 

Sir C. Some people are extremely bold. However, no matter; — every 
man to his liking, as that most respectable gentleman said who kissed his 
cow. But why don't you take a little tune to consider, before you speak 
upon subjects which must be foreign to your comprehension, Mr. Baines? 
You take up the giound of the Cambridge petitioners — — 

Mr. B . I do. I do not sec why Dissenters are to be excluded from the 
advantages of the University ; and I go a step farther — I do not see why 
the London University should not have the privilege of granting degrees 
as well as Oxford and Cambridge. 

Sir 6. Well, well; let us discuss one thing at a time. Now, about the 
injustice done to Dissenters by the restrictions upon degrees ; how is this, 
— what has made you take up the cudgels m this affair so earnestly? 

Mr. B. A sense of right. 

Sir C. A sense of Jaek-puddingism ! Come, now : I am as ready and 
willing to listen to you as I am to the rhodomontades of Grey, or Brougham* 
or any of that set; but >ou must not try to foist upon me small personal 
feelings for great public patriotism. You have a sorb — haven't you? 
Take care, don't hurry your answer, — re member Sir John Key, — take time. 
I don’t want any advantage. 

Mr . B. You have no right, Sir Charles, to compare me with Sir John 
Key. What have I done 

Sir C. You mistake me. I never thought of such a thing,~i^ev€sr # " 
never. All 1 ask is, you have a son ? 

Mr . B . I have. 

Sir C . He was entered at Oxford^ 
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Mr . B. He was. 

Sir C . Well, now ; he, like yourself, was a Dissents. 

Mr. B . Admitted. 

Sir C. And yet, at his matriculation, he subscribed the Articles upon 
which his present dissent is founded; and having qualified himself by all 
the oaths necessary for a degree, he took one. 

Mr. B. Yes, he did. 

Sir C. And so long as all this was going on, neither you, Mr. Baines, 
nor your son complained of the justice, or rather injustice, of the University, 

Mr. B. No. 

Sir C. What happened afterwards? This son stood fora Fellowship, 
did his best, and was plucked , then were lus eyes and yours opened to this 
flagrant injustice about which you now rave. If Mr. Baines, jumor, had 
succeeded m obtaining the desired honoui and profit, I suspect that we never 
moxe should have heard of Ins dissent. I only just mention this in the 
outset, in older to show you that 1 am aw r are of the exact natuie of your 
claims to public spmt as the champion of the Dissenters ; and now we start 
fair. 

Mr. B . Ah ! have it all your own way, Sir Charles. I cannot stand up 
against you. 

Sir C. I want no compliments ; but I am sure, at a penod like the pre- 
sent, when eveiy absurd pioposition meets with ad* ocates, and falsehood 
and tiuth aie so confounded that it icquuos no little trouble to silt and 
sepai ate them, it is the duty ol eveiy man who feels the slightest icgai u 
foi the constitution ot his country, to endeavour, as fai as in him lies, to 
teat as unde i the veil of sophistry m which the commonest subjects aie 
involved, and exhibit the ical state of the case to his fellow -men. 

Mr. B. Exactly the pnnuples 1 have so long advocated m the a Mcr- 
eury. 

S/f (7. Pshaw 1 nonsense! I am talking oi the gieat and sacied insti- 
tutions of the country, threatened as they aie on eveiy hand, and you throw 
your " Mercuty " m my teeth ! 

Mr. B . The great and sacied institutions oi the country ate in no danger, 
unless from the tyranny and persecution ot the party calling itseli Con- 
servative. 

Sir C. Don t talk to me of poisecution and tyranny ; the vindication of 
the rights of the Universities is no paltiy contention tor monopoly, 4 it is 
the struggle of coipoiations exclusively Christian lor the pieseivauon oi 
their own vitality.' 

Mt. B . How will theii vitality be affected by a liberal concession to the 
spmt of the age, and the admittance of all sects ot leligion to their ad- 
vantages ? 

Sir C Spirit of the age, indeed ! God knows enough has been conceded 
already ; — a stand must be made somewhere. The admixture of which you 
speak — even weie the intentions of the Dissenteis with regard to the 
blishment unquestionable — would oi itself destroy the Universities in which 
the experiment of permitting it was tued. No system ot education can dc 
complete of which the inculcation of defined principles forms no part. As 
an able writer says—" There can be no religious education w ithout pre- 
serving that * unity of faith' which is the 4 bond of perfection, —there can 
be no formation of a moral character, unless we assume the existence ot a 
moral constitution in human nature, and the truth of certain principles or 
maxims, according to which its development should be aided and directed. 
No religious character can be formed unless we assume the necessity ot in- 
culcating these doctrines, whether theoretical or practical, ^outti is tne 
season for instruction* and not for speculation The understanding must 
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be built up, and not left to the impulses of its own unassisted energies. The 
heart must b? disciplined, and not abandoned to the 4 tender mercies * of 
instinct and passion/' 

Mr. h. And all this you contend is to be done by forcing a boy of sixteen 
to sign the thirty-nine Articles, which, in all probability, he has never read* 
and, if he hLve, he still more probably does not understand ! 

Sir C. That, Sir, is no answer, — no argument. You might as well say that 
teaching a child lus Catechism or the Belief was an absurdity or a work of 
supererogation. The foundation of faith is laid; and, as the child grows, so 
his mind receives arul comprehends that, to which, in the first instance, his 
parents and guardians have, in his infancy, bound him. The signature of 
the thirty-nine Articles, as a test of admissibility either to the University or 
to the jnunistry, is incalculably important. 

Mr. £. I cannot comprehend that. 

Sir C . Your son did, Sir; for, as I took the liberty of observing before, 
when he matriculated, he subscribed these Articles, and never found out 
the danger or difficulty of so pledging himself till he -could not get what he 
tried for. 

Mr. B . I must beg you. Sir Charles, to confine yourself to general illus- 
trations of your argument. Putting my son out of the question, I contend 
that if men were allowed without any religious restrictions to enter mto our 
Universities, and left to their own reason for the tormation of their religious 
opinions, it would be a wiser and more beneficial course to pursue. 

Sir C. Indeed! Well, now, suppose we cast our eyes about the world, 
and see the effects produced upon all those churches m which no general 
declaration of faith exists — all is anarchy and confusion; and the whole 
lives of their members are passed in unceasing conti oversies upon points 
of doctrine and discipline. The very fact that the tests at our Universities 
are so grievously distressing to the Dissenters, is in my mind the strongest 
possible proof of their efficacy in sustaining the Church against their 
attacks. 

Mr. B . No ; as Dissenters cannot conscientiously agree to the doctrines 
contained in these tests 

Sir C. it is clear they are unfit for the advantages to which they aspire. 

The writer whom I have just quoted to you, says, very truly, that “ If it 
be the primary duty of a church to preserve an ‘ unity of faith' on all 
those vital and important doctrines which constitute as it were the very 
essence of Christianity, some definite standard of faith must be adopted, 
and subscription to it must be required fiom all those who are likely in any 
way to influence the doctrines of an established religion.” 

Mr. B. That necessity I do not perceive. 

Sir C. Nor the necessity of an established religion, perhaps? Permit 
me, however, to continue — “ The Church of England has assumed to itself 
no power which the Scriptures do not authorize any Christian church to 
make use of; for the Scriptures enforce the necessity of orthodoxy, and 
consequently cannot be supposed to discountenance the most efficient mode 
by which this object may be secured. Can it be proved, then, that the 
Church of England has abused this authority, either by establishing a a 
articles of faith any doctrines which are not contained in the Scriptures, or 
by corrupting those which are contained in the Scriptures by impure eddi* 
tions? Has she not confined her confession of faith to the most important 
doctrines ? In the composition of these Articles she has discarded as much 
as possible the use of technical and scholastic language, unless so far as It 
might be necessary to meet the objections o( those who hold heretical 
opinions, and fo neutralise their nice distinctions and equivocations . 4 

. - — „ . - - - t ■ if ■ -■ ri . ] ■ -■-** — - 

* “ Cambridge Petition ewanin^.”— Riringtw. 
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Mr. B. Go on. Sir Charles. 

Str C I say. Sir, with the writer of the “ Cambridge JjJetitiog examined, * 
that they are drawn up in view of all those controversies which at that 
period were agitating the minds of men, and though these contn^versies 
do not at present fill such a space in the public eye, yet this induce t lecord 
of their existence may serve to impress us with a deeper sense of the 
struggles of the tiue Chuich, and in a great measure to present their 
recuirenee To men, however, whose sympathies me powciiul enough to 
emancipate them horn being Absorbed in the local and the temporary, to 
cany them out beyond the spmt of then own existence, to appreciate the 
merits of intellectual and moral charactei , howevei much it may h ive been 
modified by the “ foim and piessuie of any particulai state of society, 
this can only constitute an addition il claim upon then admiration , and in 
this case the Chuich of Engl ind may well he contented to bear the speeis 
of the modern tlluminah* who conceive everything loreign to hufhanitv 
which is foreign to then own limited circle of ideas, and who feel a natural 
antipathy against the lummmes of the olden time, who have kit them 
“ nothing to discern but the seciet of their t wn conceited ignorvncc 

Mi B I do not admit the force of this declamation ; noi cm I he taught 
by any 1 he tone to love ox venerate doctrines or institutions merely because 
they ate old 

Sir C To he sine not that, Su is the “ spirit of the age, and io accom- 
modate oui selves to that , eveiy thing is to he conceded The Tones began 
the game, and the Whigs and Radii ils will finish it, V>v giving up the little 
ail which their piedccessois left but I am not going io discuss the pnn- 
ful details of thin mistaken policy , I stu k to my one liist point and th if 
point I am picpued to establish — that the Universities are Universities of 
the Church of England, and aie intended ioi the protection and instruction 
of those only who admit its tenets and conform to its discipline 

Mr B Then if that be the case, it is high time a n'nv university should 
be incorporate d, in which all lcligions should be tolerated, and men of all 
sects educated 

Si? C Sn, you have a better umvei sity than thxt would io now — av, 
at this moment — in the mud fit Ids at flu top of Gowu sticct there, Sn, 
is a fine, magnificent building, which I am told the m m who built it sajs 
has the finest portico m the empno ind m which no leligion at all is 
taught, theie evuy man nn\ suit himself 

Mr B Perhaps that is the wisest, scheme, liter all 

Sir C I took the libeity of expressing nn opinion upon that point be- 
fore the Pnvy Council I told then I oielships tint ‘ I he 1 n\) ( ouncil, 
who have to advise the Crown upon the concession 01 tehisvl of x chutci 
for a new umv u sity, must fust be inioimed, upon a prelumimv iiquny, 
what is, 01 what is not to be the lcligions disci} line oi the J >1 ice 
44 Without inform ition, s ud 1 “ on this subject, how in vou advise his 
Majesty ^ Hut from a sinceie desire of saving yoiu I otdslups time, I would 
waive calling for a statement upon the point oi religious education , but I 
only do so, because it is an undei stood thing, that m tins umvirsit}, as it 
is already teimed, not only the doitiine, discipline, and worship of the 
Church of England are not to be conformed to, but that no lorm ot Chns- 
tiamty whatever is to be theie maintained. * 

Mr, B . And that is the case p 

Str C . I say this, because there having been some time since a council 
held in Gower-street, at which a distinguished membei ot Westmmstei 
Hall, now filling the highest situation m the countiy, was present, and 
tn which discussion he took a part , it is allowed to be as cleai as any 

m Speech odf Sir Chari em Wether ell before the Privy Council.-— Rtvmgton. 

June. — vol, ui. no, clxiii. 2 a 
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mathematical datum, that within its walls, lehgion of no sort whatever is to 
niter . II is w^ids weie — “ As to the insinuation that the Council had given 
any sanction to a depaituie lrom the gieat pnnciple which was, he might 
say, the found it ion and comei -stone ot the Institution, in giung any parti- 
cular iorm of /dubious instruction as pa? t of a system of education within 
the uaf A of that C mvasity, he was suie his honouiable fuends and the 
other hond'n able propuetois v\eie mistaken. The pnnciple upon which 
the t n \ 1 1 sit v was ioundid m that lespect, was not one ot indiffeience to 
religion, hut one ot ? eat ? expect — one ot umvetsal toleiance, whit h kept 
aloof /torn ant/ connexion inih any one particular joim of i ehsfion more 
than anothe ? , foi the pm pose of leai ins* emy person connected with the 
Unite? sity at perfect hbc/ty to follow that u fitch was xnost consonant with 
fas own const ic ntious ft clings This was the pnnciple on which that Um- 
\eisit\ was ioundid 

Mr C B Vnd Ihougham said this* 5 

Sir (' Yes — my 1 ord Brough ira, now T oid TTiah Chancellor, keeper of 
the Kings consult m e, and pation ot nine hundied chinch livings But, 
Su, that is not all, the plan ot the Institution is perfectly adapted to this 
maxim — theie is no chuich oi chapel — no lectin e i com — no lectuie ori 
divimtv ot anv suit cu description— *no test administered to the members — 
no sac lament or piokssion uyywith- no chaplain — no pieacher, leader, 
reading desk oi eongiegation 

M? . B Aie 3,011 suie ot that . 

Su C Quite <ftne It had so happened that a uimoiu was given out by 
some ill natui eel <p( rson, tb&t some soit ot leligious faith had endea- 
\ouied to cue p into this Unrvusitj Tjpon tins, its deaiest Inends, its 
chut pat 10ns, and w unrest suppoitus, iclt clc c }> 1 > loi its inteicsts — hence 
13) ough mi s spi 1 1 h Tin) s nd, “ W c shall 1m kuoc ked up li theie is any idea 
that mythin^ ot flu kind is pu nutted it cannot possibly go on — the 
sh 111 holdci s \ ill withdiaw th< u subscriptions the stock will vanish, and 
it will become Umost is bui a, spec ul it ion is the South Sea Bubble All 
this I stated o tluii headships, mid 1 ovust ited nothing. 

Mt B But it Minis lorru. Clinics, that }ou jumped somewhat 
hastily to vonr conclus on All 1 oid Biou_him sud w is, that no one 
n ii^son sliou <1 hi preUned lutoie \nothcu hut that <\eiy man should he 
lclt 1 o his own c ounck ntious opinion Now, sun 1 \ thit is not to be con- 
sulted as dt c 1 ii itoiv of an intention to disbud lcligion altogether 

Su C J ulmt tli it Midi m ght In the case, and thit in this algebra of 
negation- this null ty ot am puficulu iaith this pc il< < t mdifterence to 
louns -the authenticity ot the 1 1 o ty Sciiptuu s might he admitted without 
hie iking in u])on the mun pi nu iple, 01, at least, left to its own fate ; for 
tlie pin tiple ot imhffciLTic e is to take no pail lot or against religion as 
disclosed m the Sacicd Wiitmgs 

M? B That is exactly what / say — that is the tine construction of the 
Chancellor s speech 

Su C. Agreed. But when wc come to examine the London University 
Calendar, wc begin to see bow imperfectly the faumss is realized. As it 
appears to me at least, this philosophical neutiahty is broken m several 
ways Now, S11, in the Htbiew de\ aitment, page 46 of the Calendar, it 
appears that Professor Hjman Hutwifz is lecturer m Hebrew. One 
would be tempted under this title to expect that the Sacred Volume which, 
in the history of Christianity, is called the Bible — a name which, in common 
speech, carnes with it some kmd of respect — one would at least expert that 
the Bible should be called the Bible; but, really, in Gower-street, there is? 
what I was going to call — I do not know whether I am taking an improper 
liberty — a perfect hiblophohie — a fear, not only of admitting the contents 
of the Sacred Volume, btit of speaking of it by its common name. #f How/ 
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said I to the Council, “how do your Lordships suppose the Professor 
deals with it ?" I shall quote his words — “ I propose shortly im give during 
this period a brief sketch of the ancient Hebrew literature, tcbshow its im- 
portance in a philosophical point of view." We hear nothing ot ttie pio- 
phecies — nothing of the religious history of the Jew s — nothing as to the 
promised appearance of the Redeemer of mankind upon earth. m 

Matters of this nature the Professor proposes not to lay before his 
pupils — in a religious point of view he has nothing at all to do with them. 
Now I am myself quite at a loss to know for what purpose the Old Testa- 
ment is to be lectured upon, m a philosophical point of view, unless it is 
to lead the human mind into error, and to adopt that as philosophy which 
the doctrines of Christianity require us to believe as the Sacred Revelations 
of the Deity. If 1 look through the whole scheme of lectures m Hebrew, 

I do not find, from one end of it to the othei, a word or a syllable, an 
implication, or approach to treating that Sacred Volume as a part of the 
Inspired Writings — the primitive state of mankind, the arts, and ancient 
geography, are Ihe subjects of inquiry ; and^the Sacred Volume is to be 
estimated only in the same manner as you would read Josephus, Diodorus 
Siculus, or any Pagan historian. 

Mr, ft. I presume this is the case onljf with Hebrew literature ? 

Sir C. Excuse me. Sir. I entered infjKk a similar examination of the 
Greek literature ; I should have expeateefev) have found some mention of 
the Gioek Testament : but no, unless TVftrutisui formed, the New Testament 
is not one of then* clas^-books. It is not f<H me to criticise the literary 
scheme of the institution, but it has been a received ^not ion for centuries 
in this country that the Gieek Testament is most um fill 1o initiate the 
Greek scholar, not looking at it merely as a work of icligion, but as easy 
Greek. But these gentlemen say, “ Though the Greek Testament is the 
easiest Greek, there is a certain tinge of religion about it, as a portion of 
the Sacred Writings, and it cannot be allowed." 

Mr. ft. 1 must admit the partiality is evident. 

Sir C. And extends through all languages ; lor if I look to the English 
studies, I find, with great consistency and panty ot leason, no Bible, no 
New Testament, no Prayer-Book, or anj- book ot any religious descnption 
whatever. This principle of indifference to loims of tthgion is, therefore, in 
my apprehension, much more than lairlv earned into effect. These gentlemen 
do not sny as the Bible Societies do, “ Read the sacred volumes —we will not 
oblige you to take our expositions and commcntancs ; you may lead and be 
your own expositors of their duct lines." “ No, ’ say these Liberals — these 
ultra-Liberals, whose lahtudnmnamsm you cannot measuie by any line — 
“the Bible or the New Testament shall neither he heard oi, nm spoken ot, m 
this place, for this would carry with it a predilection m then* favour from 
the professors or members of the University, and it would tend to make 
the pupils think they contain the Divine Revelation." 

Mr. B. When you stated all this to the Privy Council, none of their Lord- 
ships contradicted the statement ? 

Sir C. Not one. Indeed, I put the matter home to them by supposing 
an extreme — literally extreme — case; I told them that there was to be no 
chapel or place of worship. “ If,” said I, “ there should chance to be a 
sick professor or a sick student, there is to be no minister to offer him con- 
solation— -he is left to his fate 4 in extremis even the last holy office, if it 
be deemed important cannot be performed; or, in plain words, f/ure is 
an emancipation from, and banishment and repudiation of even the name 
of religion* in my of its multiplied shapes f 

Mr * JBU I must confess the Chancellor being the advocate of this sys- 
tem 
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Sir C. Forgive me ; he was, when he made the speech which I quoted, 
the advocate^ and m>t the Chancellor. 

Mr. B. I £iti told you put him in a tremendous passion later in the day. 

Sir Sir, he absolutely deluged me with so many impossible and possible 
cases, that I wanted a canoe to swim away upon. Out of titty such ques- 
tions, my Lord Chancellor was pleased to ask, “ Does the visitatorial power 
exist for the benefit of the visiter, or is it coupled with a duty ? — is it a 
power from the exercise of which the visiter has a right to withdraw ?" 

Mr. B. What die! you reply? 

Sir C. Why, I said, “ My Lord, if any man were to put that question 
to me, I should take a pinch of snuff directly That stopped him ; he 
floundered out another absurdity, and then he became quiet. 

Mr. B. I confess I was not quite aware of the openness with which the 
Londoi? University rejected all religious books: for my own part, it is not 
with the religion of the University I quarrel, but with the restrictions. 

Sir C. Ah \ that is to say, you are for “ Free Trade but, as your old 
friend, Jeremy Bentham, said, “ Envy is never more at its ease than when 
it can conceal itself under the mask of public good ; and for this reason, what 
ought to be considered as injustice is frequently approved of as an act ot 
good administration and economy." 

Mr. B . That is all very well ; but when you recollect what a vast and 
important body the Dissenters form, their relative numbers to those ol the 
Establishment 

Sir C. I see, exactly ; you are going, as the book says, “ to calculate the 
comparative area of churches and chapels, as if respectability were to be 
measured by the square yard." Their bragging lias done them no good— 
it has shown their restlessness — and somewhat prematurely exhibited their 
intentions, it is this display which inis aroused the ministers and lay mem- 
bers of the Established Church. As Stanley said to Johnny Russell, they 
have “upset the coach." 

Mr. B. Tney desire admission to the Universities 

Sir C. As pigs might be admitted into drawing-rooms. Why? — for 
what reason ? Why should men who avow the absolute necessity of a sepa- 
ration between Chinch and State lie joined to a community whose principles 
and faith are m direct opposition to theirs? The Dissenters consider the 
union of Church and State spiritual adultery : thev tell us that Government 
patronage is destructiv e of religious feeling ; and at the meeting at Redcross- 
street — about which I rather Hatter myself I worked my Lord Grey (who 
never took a degree in Ins life, — the people denounced the graduates of our 
universities as hypocrites and peijurers. IIow r can these people amalgamate 
or associate together ? Everything they say, everything they do, goes to 
strike at the Establishment, and yet they are to be admitted to its 
advantages— to be taught and fed under the wing of the Church, so that, 
when they are strong enough, they may strike at her vital parts and work 
her destruction. 

Mr. B. But why. Sir Charles — why suppose the Dissenters wish to work 
her destruction ? 

Sir G. That is somewhat easier to answer than the rhodomontade suppo- 
sitions of my Lord Chancellor Brougham. Why, at a recent meeting of the 
united committee of the three denominations, a Mr. James of Birmingham* 
in moving the first resolution, stated that they had met, not to congratulate 
each other on the success of their exertions, but to express their disappro- 
bation of what his Majesty's Ministers had done, or rather what they nad 
not done. 4# Their efforts as Dissenters/' said the reverettd gentleman* 
44 were not directed to the downfall of the Episcopal Churoh~~~ * 


* Vide Speech of Sir C» Wetherelb 
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Mr. B. That is what I say. 

Sir C. “ But," added he, ** of the Establishment," And whether their 
measures were tardy or precipitate, a man must be blind whffdid not see 
that they must end there. I say I think that Mr. James, like my Lord 
John, has upset the coach, and exhibited to moderate men, deluded men, 
and careless men, who permit others to think for them, the twie state of 
affairs ; and at this crisis, Mr. Baines, can you conscientiously seek the 
admission of Dissenters into the Universities ? 

Mr. B. I never said a wonl about conscientiousness. 

Sir C. I beg your pardon for the unintentional mistake. I must have 
misunderstood you. Who is this coming up? 

Mr. B. Mr. Whittle Hai\ey. 

Sir C. I wish you a good morning. Sir. [ Exit Sir Charles , frostily. 

Mr. B. Well, 1 shall betake myself to the Drunken Committee. Harvey, 

see, has turned into the Whitewashes — so I have no time to lose. 

[j Exit Baines. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

XIII. 

The London University. 

As late the Lord Maj or, from the regions of barter. 

Went up to the King tor a Corpouilo C 'barter, 

Quoth Jack, (pla\mg bill] ml-*,) 44 I guess it won’t do: 

Lie 11 inert with his match -lor the King lias his cue." 

44 Very true," < ried the Marker, who stood m nr the place, 
44 The King has his cue, and the Mayor has lus mace." 

XIV. 

Heraldry. 

Where’er n hatchment we discern, 

(A truth before no or started,) 

The motto makes us surely learn 
The sex ot the departed. 

If x is the husband sleeps, ho deems 
Death’s day a “felix dies” 

Of unaccustom'd quiet dreams. 

And cries- In c ado Quir s. 

But if the wife, she from the tomb 

Wounds, Parthian like, “ post tergum,’ 

Hints to her spouse his futuie doom. 

And threatening cries — Resurgam ! 

XV. 

Westminster Bridge . 

As late tho Trades' Unions, by w ay of a show. 

O'er Westminster Bridge strutted five in a row, 

44 I feel for the bridge," whisper'd Dick, with a shiver, 
“ Thus tried by the mob, it may sink in the river." 
Quoth Tom, a crown lawyer, “ Abandon your fears ; 
As a bridge, it can only be tried, by its piers." 
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Peru vps there is nothing less surprising in the history of human 
weaknesses than the deep and painful belief in the existence of spirits, 
of a frieneMy or of a hostile character, which may be traced through 
almost every age and every climate. When a man is walking alone in 
the gloom of night, he feels that he has to trust to his mind for the light 
that is to conduct him on his journey. The outlines of his own frame 
arc no longer visible to the eye, all outward objects assume a similar 
shadowy form, and between the optical illusions which are produced by 
daikncss, and bis alarm for lii^ own safety, he recoils more and more 
upoif the spirit that is within him for the succour of which lie stands in 
need. Under these circumstances, it is almost unavoidable, unless he 
he endowed with a firm and well-disciplined intellect, that being at the 
moment much more conscious ot his etherial than of his physical nature, 
he should people the forest or the plains around him with phantoms of 
even description. 

I really do not believe, with some writers, that Cardan, who ranked 
high among tlie distinguished scholars of Germany in the fifteenth cen- 
tun, was altogether an impostor, when he assured the world in the 
account which he has given of his own life, that he was liable to tits of 
extasy, dm nig which his soul altogether escaped from the vestment of 
the body, of which, however, it still retained possession, l>y the exertion 
of a ^upernatuial energy. When I read a sublime passage in poetry, in 
which the language sounds like the voice of some celestial power, or 
when l hear the divine music of that hymn which Rossini has given in 
the opera of “ The Israelites m Egypt,” I confess that I feel precisely 
as Cardan ells us he felt, borne away by the rapture of the moment 
beyond the confines of a mere terrestrial existence. Nor is this kind of 
sensation at all to be wondered at, when we reflect upon the character 
and destiny of the soul itself. Ought we to be surprised that, before the 
plumage is perfect, which is eventually to bear the intellect to other 
worlds, it should occasionally try its wings, as the young bird makes 
several experiments before she abandons for ever the parental nest? 
These movements, or extasies — call them by whatever name you please — 
are very generally known to mankind from personal experience; and 
although they have been undoubtedly often affected for the purposes of 
deception, yet the very extent to which the fraud has succeeded proves 
that it finds the most powerful sympathies in the very constitution of 
human nature. 

One of the most extraordinary instances that have fallen within my 
notice of the foice of this remark, so far as concerns the general faith 
in the existence of spirits, and consequently in the possibility of the 
dead returning again to life, is the story of Johannes Cantius, which 
was related to I)r Henry More by a Silesian physician, and the truth of 
which cannot be disputed. I do not, of course, mean to express my belief 
in the tale that Cantius after his death appeared again in his native 
town ; it is certain, however, that his townsmen were violently agitated 
for some time by rumours to that eTect, and that these rumours were 
credited to a great extent throughout the whole province of Silesia. 
Cantius was one of the aldermen of the town of Pertsch, and bore a 
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high reputation for integrity and good sense. The Mayor sent for him 
one day to assist m settling a dispute which had taken jjaoc between 
some waggoners and a merchant of Pannoma. When the reference 
was brought to a conclusion, the Mayor invited Cantius to supj* r , the 
invitation was accepted. The supper, as usual m all mansion-houses, 
was excellent, and nobody cnjojed the feast more than (imtius who 
frequently exclaimed, while he quaffed the Major’s bc^t Rhenish, It is 
good to be merry while we may, foi mischiefs grow up dail\ ” Being 
obliged, however, to leave the party e irlv, in cons* quencc of a journey 
which he had to perforin, lie returned home, went to Ins ^tibie, and or- 
dered out one of his geldings. When the horse was lid to the door, it 
appeared to have lost a shoe Cantius hind the leg of the animal to 
look at the hoof, when it gave him a \iolent kick m the stomach lie 
cued out immediately that he w as a di id man, for that lus mt< i lor w as all on 
lire He fell sick, ana exhibited the gieate^t agony of imnd « i\im> th it his 
sins weie so enmmous that they could never be forgiven r lhis di^closuie 
was so inconsistent with the general habits of his hie, lhat no pc r-on 
could at count for it, until bysoim means it was discern red, or suspected, 
that, with a view to secure his worldly mkitsts, he had sold hm soul to 
the Prime of Dukncss It w is then n numbered, that, though i pros- 
perous man, Ins lichisciim to him vciv suddc uly, and th it unjstmous 
black cat was ‘'ton fuqucntlj m Ins company The moment of lus 
death was signalised by the commcmcnunt of an awful tempest, which 
raged at his funeral still mon tremendously , but when he w is buned, 
all was calm again, as it the raith had been u lievcd of the pu sc nc c of 
some demon 

After he w is buried, a lumour anise tbit i qimt was sen walking 
about on the pu misc s of the late tide i mm. r l he u poi t m c i\ ed u c on- 
fiimation strong” fiom the watchman of the w ml, who deposed th it he 
heard unusual noises m the house, is it person** iuh within it, tin >wmg 
the furniture and everything else about m tin mist nekltss mannu 
He added that the gates, winch wcie can fully bur d cvciy imjit, wiie 
found wide open \ei\ earlj in the morning, although nobod j was known 
to have withdrawn the bolts, m to have passed through the nates r Ibe 
agitation of the scene extended even to tlie late woithv alderman’s 
horses. They a]>pcared m the morning niuud all over with i< im, as 
if they had been ridden vast distances (lining the night, md yet it would 
appear from tlie strange noises they made, that the v had m v u been out 
of the stable The dogs perfoimed their part m the gtneial inundation, 
for they kept the whole town awake hy balking and howling the night 
long in a most extraoichnarv manner 

A maid-servaut of 1*01 tsch, who paid peculiar attention to the trans- 
actions that were going on, swore that she liea d some person riding up 
and down the stairs on horseback, and galloping through the rooms. 
The house shook to its foundation, and she thought every moment that 
it would tumble about her ears The windows were filled with dashes 
of a lurid light. The new master of the house, not knowing what to 
think of the matter, went out one morning to explore the adjacent terri- 
tory ; snow was on the ground, and he clearly traced upon it the im- 
pressions of feet, which were neither those of tlie hoi sc, noi the cow, 
nor of any known animal. But the alarm of the town became inde- 
scribable, when it was ascertained that Cantius had been actually seen by 
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several persons riding up and down in the court-yard of his ci-devant 
domicile, an<J not oply here, but also m the public streets, and along the 
neighbounng valleys and hills, with a terrific rapidity, as if he had been 
chased «b\ some internal huntsman The ground flashed with fire as he 
fled on his couiscr over the rocks and ridges of the mountains 

At one 4 nie Cantius was seen wrestling with an unhappy Jew, and 
torturing linn w ith the moat wanton ferocity At another, a waggoner re- 
ported that, as he was appioachmg the town, Cantius met him and vomited 
tne m his lace The pirson ot the parish was every night rolled back- 
ward and forwaul in Ins bed by C uitius, who did not leave him until he 
was quite exhausted The parson’s wife was treated in the same manner 
b\ Cantius, who usually penetiaUd through the casement m the shape 
ot a dwarf A bo\’s lips weie found piessed together m such a way 
that he could not open them again This was the work of Cantius. At 
a certain hmr ot the night the candles burned with a dismal blue flame. 
It was the sure token ot the approach ot Cantius Bowls tilled over- 
night w ith nnlk w eie found emptj m the morning, or the milk was turned 
into blood , old men weie disco voted in their beds sti angled , the water 
m tlie fountains was defiled, cows were alieady sucked dry when the 
milk-mud claimed her usual tnbutc , dogs were seen dead with their 
biaiiiK knocked out, and the poultiv disappeared — all these extiaordmary 
occunences were the doings of Cantius 

In the sh ides ot evening a head appeared looking out from the 
window of an old tower, suddenly it changed its toim, and assumed 
that of t long si if}, or i horrible monstu- it w is Cantius In short, so 
nurmioii'H wtic the xpes which tins unquiet ghost assumed, and such 
was tin terroi which he excited 11111002: the good folks ot Putsch, that 
truellus av >id( d the t mn, trade decayed, and tlie citizens were impo- 
verished so much, th it measuies were at length taken fur the purpose ot 
asecit lining wliethei the aleleimm was dt ad or alive Accordingly, a 
bodv of the people pioceeded to open his grave, all Ins neighbours 
non existent wlii had been buiiecl btior< 01 afte 1 him, were found to 
have undcigone the usual piote^ of “ dust to dust,” while the cuticle ot 
Johan in s was as ->oft and florid, and Ins limbs as supple , as if he had only 
just fallen asleep V Q t ifi was put into Ins hand — he grasped it with the 
strength of 1 gimt His eves opened and e loseel again A vein m Ins 
leg was lanced, and blood issued from it 111 a copious stream All this 
happened after ( antius had been reputed to have occupied Ins grave six 
months o An inquest w is held 011 the hod}, for which there was a pre- 
cedent in the ease of 1 shocmakei of Breslaw , and the judges condemned 
the alderman to be burnt But a difficulty still remained to be got over * 
for, with all the efloits tliej < ould make, they could not remove the body 
from the grave, it was so heavj At length the citizens had the good 
luck to di^covei the horse which had killed Cantius, and, though the 
tug was tremendous, this animal succeeded in disinterring the remains*. 
Another formidable obstacle to the absolute dissipation of the body 
remained to be conquered , it was placed over a fire, but it would not 
burn 1 It was then cut in small pieces, which were reduced to ashes, 
and the spirit of Cantius never appeared again f This is a very extra- 
ordinary story But its preservation and the minuteness with which it 
details so great a variety of circumstances, clearly show that, even if it 
had been wholly invented, it must have been, at all events* suited to the* 
credulity of the age 
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I have read many wonderful things about Ireland, in a strange legen- 
dary account of that country, which I have met with ; but^the tradition 
of the Laughing Skull possesses a sort of horrible drollery altogether 
unequalled. It is said that a comic actor or minstrel, by name\;lepsa- 
nus, once flourished in that island, who was the Liston of his time ; 
his face was such a farce in itself, that any person, no matte^how much 
oppressed by the most agonizing grief at the moment, who looked at 
him, found it absolutely impossible to avoid laughing. Having fretted 
hiw hour upon the stage of this life, he made his exit, and was buried in 
the churchyard, where, in due course of time, all that was mortal of 
him disappeared save his pericranium. The grave-digger, while making 
room in the same spot for a new claimant, shovelled up the skull of the 
minstrel, and, without at all remembering to whom it had once belonged, 
placed it on a large stone that was on the surface of the earth. Some 
stragglers came into the cliuichyard, and happening to approach the 
said stone, they set up such a peal of laughter that the grave-digger was 
astonished. lie looked about to ascertain the cause of their mirth, 
when his eye falling on that part of the caput, from which the mouth 
and tongue of Clepsanus had formerly set many an audience in a roar, 
he, too, yielded to the contagion, and laughed until he could dig no 
longer. The funeral train, for whose reception he had been preparing, 
next appealed, lending the air with that melancholy howl, 'which even 
jet may he heard in some paits of Ireland on such occasions. But as 
the procession advanced, and reached within view of the skull of Clep- 
sanus, the notes were suddenly changed to shouts of irresistible merri- 
ment. The tradition adds, that this singular relic might be seen even 
within a century or two ago. 

In many paits of the Last, spirits arc at this moment worshipped 
under a thousand different names. In Ceylon, the natives adore a great 
B1 ack Spii it , who, thev firmly believe, has the power of seizing men, ter- 
rifying them excessively, and of afflicting them with all sorts of dis- 
orders. He is usually lepiesented with a black turban on his head, with 
a sword in one hand and a shield in the other, his face concealed by a 
mask, frightful to look at. lie is supposed to be continually wandering 
about in the rivers and streams ; and the only kindly feeling attributed to 
him is a love of flow r ers. The Cingalese are also fully impressed with the 
existence and power of another important spirit — with a monkey’s head, 
and a bunch of red hair tied behind. He wears a breast-plate studded 
witli images of the planets, and rides about on a bullock. Which he 
guides by a golden bridle. Sometimes he walks for bis amusement, and 
plays on the flute, and leads people astray by looking at them in the 
face, when they no longer know where they are. There is a third spirit 
which enters the bodies of those to w hom he is unfriendly, and fills them 
with incurable maladies. Sometimes he is visible in the form of a blue 
cloud fringed with flames of fire, and speaks in a voice of thunder* 
“ These are the sicknesses which this spirit causes,” says a Cingalese 
poet, by living among the tombs ; chin-cougli, itching of the body, 
disorders in the bowels, wimlv complaints, dropsy, leanness of the body, 
weakness and consumptions. This spirit is supposed to frequent the 
spots where three roads meet, and it is deemed dangerous to go out at 
night, lest he should be met with on the way. 

But the malignity of this spirit might be encountered by the judicious 
composition of certain charms. For instance, in order to guard against 
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the maladies just mentioned, a prudent person would use one of tlie fol- 
lowing presiyuptiog* : — 

“ Make tr o figures of a goose, one on each side — make a lion and a 
dog to *stand at the left leg, bearing four drinking cups on four paws — 
and make an image of the moon, and put it in the burying-place. 

“ Comh«the hair, and tie up a large bunch with a black string — put 
round the neck a cobra-capclla, and dress him in the garments by 
making nine folds round the waist. 

“ Make seven sorts of cake of a red colour. Take the flesh of land 
and aquatic animals, and odoriferous meat-offerings. Put these things 
in a pot, and cover it with a black cloth. 

“ Put the land-turtle’s shell in a buffalo’s horn, and fasten it with 
the day used in the blacksmith’s forge. The spirit is watching at the 
roads, by opening wide his mouth and doing mischief. lie stands w here 
three roads meet: therefore, take care, you that perform the ceremony 
dexterously, that the said enchantments are buried in one of these roads/’ 

The patient who would cure himself of fever and headache must 
scatter black sand, and offer camphor, sandal, flowers, bectel leaves, and 
all sorts of fragrance; two arches should be formed, wreathed with 
plantain leaves on both sides, and a cock should be sacrificed as a victim 
on the occasion. He who has the misfortune to be afflicted with asthma, 
pain in the breast, or other diseases attended with the loss of appetite, 
or who is visited at night by dreadful dreams of bullocks, wohes, and 
swine, or who is attacked by madness, should make two inches of a 
similar description, and form the ascent to them of seven logs of wood; 
lie should repeat several incantations, and construct an image of the 
spirit, with three eyes, a demon face, five hoods on the head, two hoods 
on the knees, a bell and an,empt> pot in the hand. A wooden paling, 
raised to the height of the knee, should surround the image, and a cock 
should be slain and offered to appease his anger. Nor should the figure 
of the boat, formed of gold plates, be absent, in which the spirit sails 
about on the waters ; there also should he formed a representation of 
the cat on which lie rides over the eaith. 

We have from an inhabitant of Matura a very minute and curious 
description of the practices which are, at the present day, resorted to by 
those persons who call themselves Capuas, or enchanters, in Ceylon. 
When a young girl, for instance, gets a fever, she setlds to the enchanter 
to inquire of him what is the cause of her indisposition. lie, counting 
his ten fingers, shakes his head, and, looking as fierce as possible, tells 
the messenger that he will cure her malady with a single thread. He 
proceeds to the house of the invalid, u sits on the high seat, peeps into 
the room like a monkey, looks up and down, takes a thread, and, whis- 
pering and meacing, tics seven knots in it, and, after rubbing it with 
saffron, ties it on the sick person’s head.” If this application fail to 
cure her, then he is certain that the disease is inflicted upon the patient 
by some demon, and he then prescribes the demon-dance as the next 
remedy. In the mean time an offering is to be made of certain bags of 
“ paddy ” and a sum of money, of which the capua takes possession. 
The demon-dancer is then employed, who dances with all his energies 
for a whole night round the mat on vhieh the poor invalid is laid. The 
dancer is accompanied by the tong-tcug beater ; and while they are in 
the house they are pampered with the beat |©od which the femily can 
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supply It is an important point on these occasions to ascertain the 
exact name and character of the demon who is the a*ithoi *1 the malady 
For this purpose the dancer carries about with him a magic fan, which 
he opens and inspects, and in this fan he affects to discover the object 
of which he is in pursuit The fan is the substitute for our European 
crystal He then directs the family to make certain offciin^s, consisting 
of bundles of wood, bunches of the leaves of the cocoa md the areka tret , 
oil, rosin, and other ingredients Wlule these mitt mis art burning, the 
sound of the tong-tong is resumed, the opeiator dances “like a mad 
dog, and the sick person beholding the dance bows down her head ” 
Through the whole night they proceed according to the rules, “ per- 
forming the music, and holding the btrmeis, singing, fiddling, md 
winnowing, and asking the ii\oui to live irom one bundled and twenty 
\ears to two hundred and foity 1 

“ It was not tin custom formerly, ’ says the C mgilesc poet, to whom 
I am indebted foi this recount, “but the opeiator n >w dincfs during 
twentv hours m a white cloth dress, over which a piece of reel eloth is also 
thrown lie has a reel hat on his head lie makes i noise like jickalls 
when the v assex r ite to drink tlu dregs of fermented liquor 55 At the 
tonchmm of the performance, the eijmi cc n suits the fin, md reads m 
it th it the |)aticnt will he half ieco\eied, but that, is mother demon has 
mterfeudto prevent liei entire e emvale see tie e , fiesh lemtelus must he 
lesoited to Water found in the e iv llies of tires, and stones, md m a eei- 
t mi lake ,is to be pioe uicd , md, is tins pie e 1 lption is not ilw i\ s \ cr^ e isy 
to be made up, tin e ipua bivu lus ch ti ietu in ( is the p Punt dies Jf 
the liquids c m be procured, then three leel cocks aieto he sicnheed, and 
a variety of incantations are to be gone through Sh mid these lpplications 
be unsure essful, tlien tlie 1 ulure is imputeel to sonn dew it ion iiom oidcis 
in tlie picpaiution of the chaims, tlie lesult is 1 imenteel as a misfortune, 
the invalid dies, and the cipua goes iway laden with the spoils of winch 
lie has plundered the wrote lie el t umly 

In all these proceedings, tlie el mine part ef the exhibition alone 
excepted, the le is a sti iking rcscmbla ice to the incantations and c limns 
that obtained creeicncc in 1 mope, even so Ute as the commencement of 
the last cental y Indeed, if I be rightly mkirmol, eh um^ hut bv no 
means grown obsolete, even at this da\, m the Isle of Mm, m V ales, 
Dcvonshue, and^Gormvall, and tlie wild districts of Iicland [ know a 
lady of cemsideiable eminence in the htei in wen Id, who, a \ e ir oi two 
ago, had her hand charmed for an unaccount iblc p un m the pahn, winch 
prevented her fumi writing without great diflu ultv 1 ha\e not hear el that 
the pam is yet re moved, but I know that \vh it slu eloes wnte fascinating 
The charm seems to have passed hum her li md to her papei Mould 
that the incantation were extended to the poetiy of the age 1 

It is remarkable that the sacrifice of a coe k seems to have been an 
indispensable part of the operations of enchantment m almost every part 
of the world The charge of having made an offering of this description 
was one of the accusations upon which the celebrated Galigai was con- 
demned to the scaffold m France, in the eaily part of the seventeenth 
century, This unfortunate court favourite was born m the lowest lanks 
of society* Her mother was the nurse of Mane de Medicis, and when 
tliis princess went to France, m the year 1600, to many Henry IV, 
Galigai,then the wife of an Italian named Concmi, attended her as Jemme 
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do cKamhro . She speedily acquired so great an ascendancy over the mind 
of the queen, r that, Mezerai, the historiographer of France, informs us, 
she directed fi’ot only her majesty’s attachments, but also her antipathies. 
She certainly encouraged, if she did not generate, the misunderstanding 
which prevailed for several years between Henry and his consort. The 
jealousy of r ithe latter was awakened by well-wrought tales of Galigai’s 
invention; and so formidable even to the peace of the royal household 
were the intrigues of the* woman, that the king adopted measures more 
than once for expelling her from the country. But these measures were 
uniformly defeated by the queen, who, under the able advice of her confi- 
dante , succeeded m compelling John de Medicis, the principal agent of 
the king on this occasion, to quit France altogether. 

The death of Henry IV. (assassinated by Ravaillac) placed not only 
the queen, but I may add the interests of the kingdom, entirely in the 
bands of Galigai. Ilcr ambition knew no bounds. Her husband was 
raised to the dignity of Mare dial d'Ancre, and provided with a muni- 
ficent income. Her apartments in the palace were soon crowded with 
courtiers of the first rank in the country. She had the insolence to shut 
her doors against them, whenever she chose to be relieved from their 
importunities. It was said that when she thus secreted herself, she was 
employed in incantations, the object of which was to preserve her influ- 
ence over the queen, and to render it immutable. The young king, 
Louis XIIL, was one day playing in his apartments, w hich were near 
those of the marechale. Dhtuibed by the noise, she went and told him 
that he must demist, for that the noise ga\e her the migraine . Outraged 
by her audacity, the youth answcied, that if his noises reached her 
chamber, Paris was large enough foi her to choose another. This slight 
occurrence got bruited abroad, and conduced not a little to direct the 
tide of public opinion against both Galigai and her husband ; they were 
hated by the king, the nobility, and the people. 

Several persons, who evinced peculiar hostility to the tw*o adventurers, 
died in a mysterious manner. Their deaths were publicly attributed to 
the contrivances of the martchale, to which her magical powers enabled 
her to have recourse. Concini was assassinated by the direct orders of 
the king. She heard the intelligence without a tear- — without even the 
slightest emotion. But when she was informed that his body was ex ' 
humed and burnt as that of a convicted sorcerer, she trembled for the 
fate that impended over herself. She was ordered to the Bastille. 
Before she was removed from her apartments, they were plundered of 
every description of property which they contained, — her splendid furni- 
ture, her matchless caskets filled with jewels, and even of her wearing 
apparel, — under the pretence of searching for the instruments of her 
supernatural operations. She was obliged to appear before a commis- 
sion specially appointed to try her. She was accused of being cognizant 
of the treason of Ravaillac, and of assisting him to carry his designs 
into execution. But the principal charge against her was that of sorcery ; 
and in proof of her guilt, certain letters were produced which were written 
by her secretary, addressed to a Jewish physician named Montallo. It 
was deposed that after the arrival of this Italian Jew at Paris, the mare- 
chale ceased to attend mass, and that she very frequently carried in her 
mouth small balls of wax, from which she divined whether her enemies* 
were likely to die or live. It was further stated by her awn coachman, 
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that he had seen her sacrifice a cock m the church at midnight and 
the procureur-g*?n6ral cited several authorities from Hebrew books to 
show that this oblation was Jewish and pagan, and could hav£ had no other 
object m view than that of conti lbutmg to the magical ceremonies prac- 
tised by tha prisoner. It appealed also m evidence that the marechale 
frequently expressed her repugnance to be looked at by piy;ticular per- 
sons, because they enchanted her, and that she was known to have often 
consulted Isabel, a famous soiceress at Pans m those dajs Amulets 
were produced which she admitted to have worn, according to the common 
practice of the age, as preseivatives against the powers of darkness, and 
several Hebrew books, which wire said to have been found m her cabi- 
net, were bi ought foiwaid as proofs of the illicit means which she had 
adopted m oidei to enslave tlio mind of the queen “ My only sorter) 
she nobly exclaimed, when ink negated on this point, <c has been the 
powei which a stiong mind must always exercise over a weak one ’’ 
She met her death with gre it firmness , the catastrophe was afterwards 
celcbiated in a tiagedy entitled “ The Foreign Alagician ” 

The minufactuie of Bia/en Men was it one period a fa\ourite object 
of pin suit among the magicians of the continent The best of these 
automat i seems to hive been the pioduct ion of a celebrated Dominican 
fun, n uned Albertos M ijcnus, who was Bishop of Ratisbon m the 
twelfth century He employed it as a domestic, and it was said that the 
image answexed all questions th it wue put to it This, of course, was 
an exaggeration But e crtamly Albertiis was no common praetitionei 
in tlic art Being elesnous to p ty his court to William, then Lari of 
Holland, fiom whom he wished to obtain a giant of a certain tract of 
1 nul upon which he intended to eiect i convent foi his oielci, he invited 
the prince to a magnificent entert muni nt ft was the depth of w intei, 
thegioundwas coveicd with snow, nc\ citlicle sg the picparations foi 
the banquet were made m the ope n air \V lu n YV llliam and hi*-* letmue 
armed at the pi ice when tlie festival was to be held, the) wcu sto- 
nished and nnu h annexed t> find tint t lie x wcic to dme exposed to all 
the inc li me nc\ of the se ason Mbirtusbme then muimurs with great 
complacency, and with some difbeult\ pciMiadcel tlu ni to take their sc its 
at the table r Ihc\ took care, however, to w lap tliunsc Ives m then clocks, 
and to secuie themselves igainst the eohl a-* well as thev could No 
soonei wcie they seated thin tlu snows melted awav, the tiees put on 
then summci dress, and were peopled by v mous buds tint made the an 
resound witli their melodv The ground was cai pc ted with fjesh vci- 
dure, anil a gioup of youthful pages splendidly attired appeal eel iead\ to 
wait on the guests, and viands and wines of the most luxiuious descrip- 
tion seemeel Kclf-ananged on the table The sudden tianrtion horn 
vvmtci to summei extended even to the skie% fi i tlic tempciatuie of the 
atmospheie became so high that the prince and his followers were 
obliged to divest themselves of their cloaks and othei superfluous gar- 
ments. The change was enchanting beyond expression The prince 
was delighted, and readily yielded the suit of the friar The giant was 
no sooner made than the table and the beautiful pages vanished, the snow 
came down from the heavens in sheets, the song of the birds ceased, the 
trees again faded to their wmtry aspect, and the guests, hastening to re- 
sume the garments which they had put aside, were very glad to betake 
themselves to the neighbouring cottages for shelter* 
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The Emperor Jehangire, to whose curious autobiographical Memoirs I 
have al read) /fllude^ gives us an account of an entertainment which he 
received, verisimilar to that provided by Albertus, with this difference, 
that in the East the wonders of the scene were avowedly wrought by arti- 
ficial means. lie was proceeding in the winter season from Mandou to 
the province of Gujerat, when he was invited to spend some days at the 
villa of a nobleman near Ahmedabad, whose daughter was one of the 
inmates of his harem. The young lady was the director of the prepara- 
tions on the occasion. In the course of five days,” says the emperor, 
“ by employing various aitilicers of the town, to the number of four 
hundred individuals, in different branches of decoration, she had so effec- 
tually changed the appearance of the gardens, by making use of coloured 
paper 'and wax, that every tree and shrub seemed as abundantly furnished 
with leaf, and flower, and fruit, as if in the very freshness and bloom of 
spring Summer. These included the orange, lemon, peach, pome- 
granate, and apple; and among flowering shrubs, of every species of 
rose, and other garden flowers of every description. So perfect, indeed, 
was the deception produced, that when I first entered the garden it 
entirely escaped my recollection that it was no longer the spring of the 
year, nor the season for fruit, and I unwittingly began to pluck at the 
fruit and flowers, the artificers having copied the beauties of Nature 
with such surprising truth and accuracy. You might have said, without 
contradiction, that it tvas the very fruit and flower you saw, in all its 
bloom and freshness. The different avenues throughout the garden 
were at the same time furnished with a variety of tents and canopies of 
vehefc of the deepest green ; so that these, together with the verdure of 
the sod, contrasted with the variegated and lively tints of the rose, and 
an infinity of other flowers, left altogether such an impression on my 
mind, as that in the very season of the rose I never contemplated in any 
place, garden, or elsewheie, anj thing that afforded equal delight to the 
senses.” 

Next to the extiaordinar> performances of the Indian winder- workers, 
which I have already dcscnbul, on the authority of Jehangire, we must 
rank those of the Bohemian Znto. In Euiope, his deeds of enchant- 
ment are altogether unequalled. When his ro\al master, Wenceslaus, 
was about to he nnuied to Sophia, daughter of the Elector Palatine of 
Bavaiia, a gieat number of Bav auan jugglers attended the court of the 
latlu to Prague, to assist in giving variety to the amusements which 
were to follow the nuptials. The day for theif ggtandest peiformances 
having ai rived, Xnto was present. In personal appearance he looked 
like a satvr. Ills mouth reached from car to ear; and his shaggy hair 
and defoimed features gave him the aspect at a monster. Mingling 
with the crowal of spectator, he watched the tricks of the jugglers, 
until, at length, he bioke out into a violent passion, and reproached 
them with the bungling manner in which they went through their exhi- 
bitions on so important an occasion. The principal performer repelled 
the attack of the Bohemian with similar violence of language ; and the 
controversy seemed likely to give rise to blows, when Ziito, without any 
further ceiemony, to the horror of the court, swallowed up his antago- 
nist, rejecting only his shoes, because they were dirty ! He then retired 
for a few minutes, and returned again* leading the magician by the bandy 
as if nothing had occurred between them* 
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But this was not all. Ziito then successively assumed the likeness of 
a variety of persons ; now resembling one individual now gnother. At 
one moment he appeared in the most ragged attire, in the next his gar- 
ments were of the most sumptuous description. lie flew, as it Here, m 
the air ; not, however, as if he were sustained by wings, but as if he 
were sailing in an invisible ship, rising and descending with an undu- 
lating motion, without touching the earth ; and all this without any 
apparent exertion on his part. The guests of the King were seated at 
the banquet ; they put out their hands to help themselves to the dishes 
before them ; in the very act their hands were converted, by the influence 
ot Ziito, into cloven feet ! lie went down to the court-yard, where he 
appeared in a carriage drawn by cocks and hens. While the royal 
guests were crowding the windows to behold this exhibition, he planted 
the antlers of the stag on their heads. They could not withdraw from 
the windows; and he availed himself of the opportunity to apply to his 
own use the most dainty luxuries he could find on the table at which 
they had been sitting ! 

Ziito was at one time very much in want of some cash. He took up 

few grains ot corn, and metamorphosed them into as many hogs. 
These he drove to the house of a dealer in swine, to whom he sold them 
for ready money. He warned the dealer not to drive them to the river 
side for water — a hint which the man laughed at as a joke; but when 
he did drive them thither, the moment they touched the element the ani- 
mals resumed their piistine character of grains of corn. The dealer, in 
a f minus passion, sought out the enchanter all over Prague. At length 
he met with him in a shop, and charging him with the imposition which 
he had practised, demanded back the purchase-money. Ziito, having 
no money in his purse, preserved a dogged silence. The angry creditor 
took hold of Ins leg to pull him into the street ; the leg and thigh came 
aw T ay from the body of Ziito, who summoned his mutilator before a ma- 
gistrate for the injury he had icceivcd. His worship was of opinion 
that the loss of the limbs was a fair set-off against the debt, and Ziito 
escaped the persecution of his dupe. 

It was currently believed in England, in the fourteenth century, that 
Raymond Lulli, a magician from Majorca, who was said to ha\o gained 
possession of the philosopher’s stone, and who was actually inxited to 
this country on that account by Edward I., supplied that Monarch with 
six millions of money, to enable him to cany on the war against the 
-Turks. Lulli boasted little of his power of tiansmuting the ba^e metals 
into gold. lie said that his u great art'’ was a certain hidden faculty, 
by which he enabled any person to argue for many horns consecutively 
in the most logical manner, on any subject whatever, e\en though the 
party had never before paid the matter the slightest attention." Had 
Lulli flourished in our days, he would be an invaluable acquisition to 
many Members of Parliament. 

The art of transmutation was so fully believed in England in the 
fourteenth century to have been carried to perfection, that an act was 
passed in the fifth year of the reign of Henry IV., by which the manu- 
facture of gold or silver from the base metals was made a felony ! The 
ground solemnly alleged for the enactment of this law w r as the appre- 
hension entertained by the commoners of those days, that if money were 
obtainable in this fashion, the King might supply himself w ith treasure 
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ad libitum, without the assistance of Parliament, and so convert it to 
the purposes of' despotism. The prevalence of a similar belief here, 
even late ivf the fifteenth century, is proved by patents which were 
granted by llcnrv VI., with a view to encourage researches in pursuit of 
the philosopher’s stone ! 

Before concluding this paper, I must remark, as one of those strange 
coincidences which sometimes take place between the thoughts of men, 
who have no sort of communication with each other, that Mr. Godwin 
and I appear to have been for some time engaged in investigating the 
same general subject, with very nearly the same object in contemplation. 
I can truly say that, until I saw bis “ Lives of the Necromancers” an- 
nounced as published a few days ago, I was not at all aware that he had 
devoted his attention to an undertaking of tins kind. 1 have since read 
it with* great pleasure, and was not a little surprised to discover how 
closely we have been sometimes travelling together in the world of 
human folly, without coming in contact. My purpose in writing these 
papers is to show, that the extravagant fancies entertained by the men 
of former days were in a great measure the natural result of the mixed 
constitution of the human mind — fitted for existence here and for enjoy- 
ment hereafter. The yearnings of our ambition for that higher state to 
which we are destined, render us but too eagerly disposed to pursue any 
faint imaginary glimpses, which the intellect may catch of the invisible re- 
gions around us. But these impulses tend to convince us of the extensive 
ranges of conception over which the imagination of man is permitted to 
wander, in order to prove, as it were, the incipient wings which are 
eventually to bear the soul to higher stages of thought, and a nobler 
sphere of action. It was also my purpose, in re-producing the follies of 
the olden time, to compare them with some of those which we find pie- 
vailing at the present day, ft i order to show that, how T ever the object of 
pursuit may be varied, the average of wisdom and madness in every age 
of the world remains very much the same. It would be impossible, I 
thought, that we should reflect upon these things without concluding 
that w'e are governed by an inward light, which, unless it he carefully 
tended, is exceedingly apt to u flare up,” and to present objects to us in 
a most distorted point of view\ Such also appear to have been the 
objects which Mr. Godwin lias endeavoured to accomplish in his new 
volume — a volume, I must add, arranged in the most luminous order, 
and written in the purest idiom of our language. 

My plan, how r ever, differs in some degree from that which this popular 
author has pursued ; he has confined himself principally to necromancy ; 
I have made excursions in almost every region of action in which cre- 
dulity has been conspicuous. Ilis work has anticipated some of my 
materials, and therefore I shall not use them ; but other topics still remain 
in abundance for rendering these papers not only entertaining, but also, 
1 hope, instructive to the readers of this Journal. 
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The order of the Whitecross frequently numbers amongst its members 
Captives of almost all the European nations, — Italians, Sprffliards, Ger- 
mans, and Frenchmen, were my fellow-companions ; and, as may be 
imagined, often suffered great annoyance from their ignorance of Mrs. 
Malapropos 44 vermicular tongue.** An exotic from the clear skies and 
bright suns of Naples was planted in this cheerless garden by Mr. Bum- 
bailiff Levi ; he was a man of the world, and of information, but his 
lamentable want of that knowledge upon which the celebrated lady just 
alluded to most piqued herself, threw him into a continual fever^ which 
was heightened by an excessive degree of irritability, that rendered him 
sometimes irresistibly ludicrous, spite of all one’s feelings of commisera- 
tion* Upon a particular day, having been called upon by an inferior 
person to pay a demand of two shillings, which he had previously dis- 
charged, his anger was extreme, but he could only answer, 44 I no pay 
not no moie, for you have dreamed several fois ,* 1 say you have much 
big dream several fois and repeated this assertion at least a dozen 
times, his voice becoming more elevated with each repetition, the cre- 
ditor declaring he was mad, for that he had not 4C dreamt 55 at all. 

A little sexagenarian Frenchman, of Voltairian features, with whom I 
made an acquaintance soon after my arrival at Barrett’s, was an amusing 
person ; he had been compelled to apply to the Court for relief from 
debts amounting to 24/. only. This slender Gascon, (for he w as awfully 
mai<jrr y and from that province which entitled him to be so styled), pos- 
sessing, in a tenfold degree, a love for bavardism, beyond that of his 
countrymen generally, brightened up with delight at any opportunity of 
jabbering away in his pwn “lingo.** He soon whelmed me in a torrent 
of talk upon a variety of subjects, but principally upon such as related 
to himself; the tale of his woes which brought him to an acquaintance 
with the Whitecross knights was related with that degree of earnestness 
and energy for which his countrymen are so remarkable, and from his 
manner of recounting them must have had an effect upon any other than 
a heart of stone ; he really excited my sympathy warmly, and I verily 
affirm occasioned me the stomach-ache for the remainder of the day ! 

Monsieur Frederick Adolphe Auguste Cure-dent and his family had 
been persons of consequence and consideration 44 from before the founda- 
tion of the world f* and some of his ancestors figured conspicuously in 
the court of Charlemagne ! 44 La Grande Revolution,” which reduced so 
many of the 44 ancienne noblesse ** to “ dust and ashes,” was particularly 
spiteful to the family of the Cure-dents. His father having been ruined* 
Monsieur Frederick Adolphe Auguste was compelled to seek his fortunes 
in England, by teaching British youth a knowledge of the Gallic tongue* 
His fame extended far and wide. One bright sun-shining morning the 
twopenny postman brought him a summons, in the shape of a letter* 
bearing the coronet of a peer, to attend forthwith at No. — in Grosvenor- 
square. Monsieur Cure-dent arranged his toilette and his queue with 
more than usual care, attired his thin legs in black 48 shorts J * and silk 
stockings, seized his cane, and departed, ruminating upon future fortune* 
and honours, to which he fondly believed this invitation was a prelude* 
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A r certain Marquis, hearing of Mr. Cure-dent’s capability, desired that 
his only and nnuch-L'ved, spoiled and stupid son should be entrusted to 
his care for tl:c purpose of acquiring the French language. The young 
gentlerrfan being intended for the diplomatic department, his noble father 
at once made very liberal arrangements with the French tutor for his im- 
mediate reception, to the exclusion of all other persons; this was a sine yu4 
7wn with my Lord. Elated with the flattering confidence reposed in him. 
Cure-dent assented to all his Lordship’s arrangements, dismissed his 
plebeian pupils, and received him % in whose veins and those of his an- 
cestors high patrician blood had flowed during many past centuries. 

Monsieur Cure-dent had for a long season silently and secretly mourned 
over the dulness and hea\iness of the young nobleman’s intellects, and 
sumnloaed all his patience to hear with him. Months, however, rolled 
on, and my Lord could not, or would not, be taught ; his density and 
incapacity were too much for the mercurial Cure-dent; they had already 
worn him to a meie skeleton, and he resohed to wait upon the Marquis 
and relate his sorrows. Arrived at his Lordship’s house, lie was received 
with that well-bred kindness and ical politeness for which our true no- 
bility are so remarkable, and which can but have an irresistible effect 
upon those who have the pleasuie of an acquaintance with them. Ilia 
Loidship’s obliging rnanneis had so much influence over Monsieur 
Cure-dent, that he felt for a moment cmbairassed, and wished himself 
away. After a pause, however, he thus began — 

(c Mi Lor, your Lorship 1 ^, vary koiml to me ; jour Lor ship is one 
vrai gentilhomme. I am vary mooch oblceaed to your Loiship for vary 
mooch koindness to me. I ask your pardon, mi Lor, but your fils, my 
Lor your noble son — I have great respect for jour Lorship, pardon, mi 
Lor — mais his Lorship can jio poss/b/r Jam de French. If Cod Almighty 
was to ecu to mee, vhich vould j on do, Monsieur, teacha dis boy de 
French or go to hell? I vould tank God Amightv for his politessc, but 
I vould mooch rader go to hell.” 

JEJy this declaration he lost his Loidship’s patronage; his fonner 
scholars had found a new master, and poor (hue-dent fell into difficulties 
which ultimately brought him to this place. 

Uproarious mirth and squalid miser) are here not unficquently com- 
panions at the same board. A poor woman, upon a visit to her husband, 
a qare-wom tradesman, appeared the very personification of Grief, 
Streaming tears flowed down her blanched cheeks. At length, overcome 
by the deep affliction that oppiesscd her, she fainted in the arms of her 
husband, and appeared more like an inhabitant of another world than a 
visitor of Whitecross-street prison. A medical' gentleman (a prisoner) 
restored her at once to life and to wretchedness ; — her case excited the 
deepest commiseration. She lived in the neighbourhood of flagnigge 
Wells, and had, on the preceding day, quitted her house with her hus- 
band’s dinner, leaving it and her child (a boy six years of age) in the 
care of some persons who lodged in her wretched tenement, by the money 
paid for which she was alone enabled to maintain herself, and administer 
to her husband’s necessities in prison. Upon her return home she found 
her house robbed of all its humble furniture, her lodgers flown, awing 
three weeks’ rent, and her infant son — drowned l The tale offchis, accu- 
mulated distress she had come to impart to her husband, and never shall 
l forget the unutterable anguish with which the mother pseemted the 
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monsters in human shape, who, by their villanous treachery, had occa- 
sioned the death of her child. She could have fcorne Hiibcry in any 
shape but this; the tears trickled fast rb I endeavoured Vo administer 
consolation — she evinced her gratitude, but could not be comforted. 

This wretched and afflicting case, to the honour of human nature be 
it recorded, called forth the warmest manifestations of sympathy from 
all her husband’s unfortunate brethren ; every member of the ward to 
which he belonged vying with Ins neighbour in substantial testimonies of 
kindness and condolence : this dreadful calamity brought on a premature 
accouchement, and the poor woman was soon afterwards delivered of a 
dead child ; confined to her room, without friends, without money, in a 
precarious state of health, her husband still a prisoner, at the suit of an 
inexorable creditor for a debt of 6/., the collector, accompanied by Another 
person, called upon her for the King’s taxes, amounting to thirteen 
shillings; he entered the room wheie she lay confined to her bed, and, 
upon her declaring her inability to pa\ , directed his companion to levy 
for the amount. At the poor woman’s earnest entreaties to quit that 
room at leavSt, 1 am glad to have an opportunity of stating that the tax- 
gatherer departed, promising to give her an additional week for the 
payment. 

I should hairow the feelings, the verv souh of my readers, w T cre I to 
describe only a tithe of the misery, the w ietclicdue&&, that have fallen 
under my immediate observation during mv vtay m this place. Many 
persons having only the prison allowance whereupon to subsist, are glad 
to receive the veiy crumbs and (rust s' which fall from the tables of others. 

Adversity tries friends.” All the unhappv inmates of this place know 
from bitter experience the truth of this asseition ; but I am pleased to 
render my testimony to the real disinterested kindness that exists amongst 
all tow arils each other. 

I have been a wanderer over a large portion of the globe during the 
last fifteen years, and have had various oppoi tumties of seeing and study- 
ing men of many nations. In earlier life I saw much of France and 
Frenchmen; fiom them I have received the greatest kindnesses — the 
truest hospitality. I have dwelt with Germans and Dutchmen, and the 
most agreeable recollections are connected w ith my sojourn amongst them. 
After years in official life, thousands of miles fiom “ fair England,” cir- 
cumstances threw r me into the midst of Swedes, Danes, and Spaniards, 
all of whom have given me opportunities of lauding their kindness and 
generosity; but I never, in my life, saw so jmfert a display of the best 
feelings of our nature, as are in daily action and continual exercise under 
this roof. The society here appears one large brotherhood ! 

Association in sorrow softens and ameliorates the heart ; selfishness 
is, perhaps, less known in this place than in any other “ haunt of so- 
ciety.” The poorest captive shares with real pleasure his meagre meal 
with his less fortunate neighbour; kindness of heart shines in brightest 
splendour. 

I make this declaration with grateful sentiments to a few benevolent 
friends, with whom, amidst all my annoyances (and they have neither 
been few nor inconsiderable) I have had the happiness to be associated, 
and from whom I have received kindnesses of no common nature; whose 
every act towards rae partook of genuine sympathy ; and they may rest 
assured, that, whatever circumstances may separate us, the few of whom 
I write will ever be remembered with siueere affection, 

2 b 2 
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The sympathy of the Whitecross knights for suffering humanity 
amongst theft: own border evinces itself daily. A poor woman came to 
visit liej hu sfian d in a deplorable state of misery, without shoes, almost 
without clothing, and certainly without food ; exhausted with fatigue, 
anxiety, and hunger, this poor creature fainted in the yard ; she had 
seen better clays, but was now completely sunk in wretchedness. A 
subscription, in pence and halfpence, to the amount of seventeen shil- 
lings, was immediately raised, and with gratitude received. 

Some time after this occurrence, a very respectable but unfortunate 
individual, unable to raise the sum of five pounds necessary to pay an 
attorney to conduct his business through the Insolvent Court, having 
endured many months’ imprisonment, from which he saw no prospect 
of escape, his brother knights raised this sum by subscription, and 
something over, to which the governor added a donation of two pounds, 
from certain funds which lie at his disposal for the necessitous. The 
husband of the poor woman who liad so iccently experienced the cheva- 
lier’s bounty, having in the intermediate tune received a small legacy, 
hastened to show his sense of former kindness, by subscribing towards 
this person’s necessities the full amount that had been raised for him 
under his own misfortunes. These aie not rare instances of the good 
feeling which is dailj exhibited towards fellow -captives. I could point 
out numberless instances, in which persons, in the humblest v m afks of lift , 
have abundantly manifested the warmest sympathy towards their fellow- 
prisoners; amomrst whom I mint not forget my veteran publican and 
soldier, who so violently called for tengcance upon the knight of the 
shears, M ‘Twist, This man had served, nearly half a century ago, 
amongst the brave Highlanders of the42d regiment. I have had frequent 
opportunities of oh»er\ ing * and am fully justified in declaring him to be 
in the strong literal sense of the words, “ a rough diamond.” I never 
saw a case of distress (and there w*ere many) in which this man was 
not foremost with relief. lie is blunt, arid at times violent; but his 
heart is in the right place, warm and kind as ever inhabited the breast of 
“ Albion’s sons*.” 

“ Little Bantam,” whom I introduced to my readers in the Fives’ 
Court, is a true, kind-hearted son of St. Patrick, ever ready to administer 
to the necessities of others, according to his ability, and his kindness will 
be appreciated many years to come. 

Incongruous as this society is, I am constrained to declare that I have 
received civilities which place me under lasting obligations, and that 
I have become acquainted with a few persons in this place whose society 
has afforded me the truest pleasure — a delight which may be compared 
to that of the Israelites of old, when, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, 
they beheld water at Moses' bidding issue from the rock in the wilder- 
ness* Moments so passed iri such a place, under circumstances similar 


* Some time after the above account was written, thin man, to use his own phra- 
seology* was “ alittle the worse o’ liquor,” and, exceedingly wroth with one who 
had offended him, made use of very provoking language, for which he was booked f , 
fined, and called next morning before u the committee,” who censured and cotw 
demned him to pay a certain fine ? this he did forthwith, and thanking them for 
their lenity, turned round to the complainant, and apologized “ for telling him 
some very disagreeable truths.*' 

t All bad language is fine able, and the offenders asms entersd torn bo^fe* , 
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to those 'which surrounded us all, have been like the bright rays oi*Sol, 
shining amid the darkness and dreariness of night. 

Here are to be found Jeremy Diddlers in sufficient nunlber, though I 
must, in candour, state that it is smaller than, under the circumstances 
and composition of this little world, might be expected. Some there are 
who cannot but amuse observers, not only from their effronteryffiut the de- 
termined good humour with which they receive the severest rebuffs, nay, 
downright insults, of those persons who will not suffer themselves to be 
duped by their “winning ways.” 

There is, however, occasionally, no lack of that class of persons em- 
phatically styled cc old soldiers,”- -a selfish, disagreeable race, who pique 
themselves upon attention to their own interest, as a paramount duty % 
and a degree of foresight which enables them to baffle all attempts to 
evade their “ rights thinking and living only for themselves, they 
kindly fancy all mankind to be equally the victims of egotism. There 
are also many persons who, by specious manners and deceptive promises, 
live upon the credulity of their brethren, and depart the place greatly in 
their debt. This accusation attaches most to that class of persons who 
call themselves, and would be highly offended if others refused so to 
designate them, yent/rmen. 

One of Mr. Barrett’s “ lions,” at the period of which I write, was a 
good-humoured, kindly-disposed, simple-hearted man — at once tailor, 
quack, and parson! lie mended old garments for”* the outward-man,” con- 
cocted little dirty doses of physic for the “ inner,” and lectured upon reli- 
gion for the purpose of restoring poor unhappy human natiue to that origi- 
nal state of purity known only to our first parents, and to them but for a 
brief space. Habited in an old grey dressing-gown, (not a little, hut very 
much the worse for wear,) and military glazed cap, this compound of 
drugs and divinity hurries through the yard, at the rate of seven miles an 
hour ; always with an eye to business, he most civilly accosts all persons 
thatcross his path, and endeavours to make them converts cither to his pills 
or preaching — the first being of the greatest importance, as their sale not 
only brings grist to the mill,” but they prepare the recipient (by a due 
evacuation of bile) the better for the doctrinal ordeal he has in store for 
them ; having succeeded in fixing a dose upon his destined convert, and 
pocketed the cash, he politely leaves him, dining the next t went) -four 
hours, to all the horror** of colocynth, aloes, and rhubarb. The Doctor 
(as he is deferentially styled) is vastly model ate in his charges : he physics 
his brethren to their hearts’ content, “ for the small charge of one penny,” 
by two of his pills, denominated “ univeisal cures for all sorts of disor- 
ders.” Hear this, ye Galcns of the West; hide your diminished heads 
and extravagant charges! The pills having lighteously pinched and 
tormented the patient, and, according to the Doctor’s own phrase and 
prediction u thoroughly scrubbed” his intestines, he is then considered 
to be in a proper state of body to receive the infliction of a religious dis* 
cussion ; to enlighten the darkness of whose understanding, the Rev, 
Tailor Dr. Harmursby kindly desires him to propound any question upon 
which he may desire information, and it shall be answered, he being a 
perfect master of the Scriptures. If, however, the aspirant after holy 
knowledge be not over particular, the Doctor, preferring the u Book of 
Revelations,” generally commences his exordium from one or other of its 
chapters, upon the joys of the heavenly world, in the mysteries of which 
he gets inextricably floundered himself, and surfeits the poor unhappy 
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being whom he thus contrives to ensnare with his talk# I have, alas ! been 
most awfully^victinr^ed by him, but, I fear, to little purpose, as he still 
Glasses me aniongst the unbelievers. His particular opinions, as far as 
I have teen able to comprehend them, are, that, as our Saviour died for 
ail men, all must and will be saved — that is, all men whatsoever . He 
was somewhat confounded when I inquired, where would be the incite- 
ment to virtue, if vice were equally to participate in its blessings? but, I 
imagine, not convinced. 

There are other persons here, who, like the well-intentioned Doctor, 
disdain the pure, simple doctrines of the gospel, which u he who runs may 
read,” and worry themselves and acquaintances with the silliest opinions 
upon the most abstruse passages of Holy Writ, and make it their peculiar 
duty to c eluci elate them. Another little snip so bewilders himself about the 
mysteries of the Trinity, and torments his unfortunate brethien, that he 
has literally worn the component parts of w hich his stomach is formed 
into shreds, and driven his <fi friends and acquaintance far from him- 5 * 
These persons, and a third (a Fatalist) have recently drawn so largely 
Upon my stock of patience, that I am w ell nitrh bankrupt. The last is 
one of a class amongst which he has evidently taken the lead, and ac- 
quired a degree of importance fiom the roundness and boldness of his 
assertions, at variance with all reason and common sense ; the more un- 
reasonable and senseless the doctrines, the more easily are the ignorant 
gulled by them. This man advocates nccessitudinavian doctrines with 
the warmth of an enthusiast; he denies the existence of “ free-will,” 
and declares that man, having no power of volition, whatever he does, 
he is, by irresistible necessity, compelled to do, and cannot do otherwise. 
I endeavoured, but in vain, to combat the absurdity of his opinions, by 
pointing out the effect theV would necessarily have upon society, if true; 
that law r s to restrain offenders or punish vice would not only be useless, 
but unjust ; men being of necessity compelled to act as they do, could not, 
in justice, be called to account for actions over which they had no con- 
trol. Into the effects of liis doctrine, a Fatalist will never allow you to 
dive. This man stopped me short, and, afraid to meet his antagonist 
upon his own ground, I found him, as is invariably the case with all such 
persons, obstinate as that ill-used quadruped by which Balaam was re- 
buked ; with such, it is invariably time lost, literally thrown away, to 
enter upon an argument. An uncultivated, ignorant man, he would have 
been a perfect nonentity but for the retention and promulgation of ab- 
surdly Hvild doctrines that will not bear the test of examination ; he is, 
however, considered, by his own immediate associates, as a being of supe- 
rior order, and they verify, though unknowingly, most strongly, the 
truth of Pope s adage, that “ a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

My little quack doctor was summoned, in'ppr^at haste, upon one occa- 
sion, to visit a worthy knight who had just been remanded by the Insol- 
vent Court. He was a mdkman by trade, and bad, it is verily affirmed, 
swallowed * three milch cows ! and as none other than the stomach of a 
veritable monster could have contained three such enormous creatures 
at one and the same time, the Doctor’s aid was required, and he forth- 
with presented himself with a long paper box, of the shape, but three-fold 
length, of a school-boy’s pen-case, filled with his universal pills/* a 

* This is a term applied t a all persons who cannot or wiU not give satisfactory 
accounts of their property to the commissioners# 
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double dose of which were instantaneously dispatched into the stofiiach 
of the gourmand, in search of the devoured kme ; Imt they, liking their 
quarters so well, would not be disgorged. The obliging Commissioners of 
the Court, fearing the effects of this vast meal upon the little milkman’s 
constitution, kindly returned him to Mr. Barrett’s custody lor a six 
months* promenade m “ Stony Paik,” at the expiration of Which period, 
it is hoped, his digestive organs will be lestoied to then usual state. 

My readers must not be surpused to hear that the Doctor’s skill is m 
continual lequisition. So great is Ins power o\ei aches and pains, that, 
upon a recent occasion, a poor old man, afflicted with gouty twinges, 
was positively cuicd, by wrapping the enraged toe in the old grey dress- 
mg-gown, and looking, with devotional steadfastness, during eight hours, 
at the longitudinal pill-bo\. * * 

Their Honours of the Insolvent Couit have strange characters to deal 
with occasionally, who, by their knavish tricks, put the placidity of the 
Comnus mncis’ temper to the most severe tests. 

A stupid-looking, cautious fellow appeared before the Court from this 
place, within the prt sent <ir, the honesty of whose transactions the 
Commissiotiei greatly doubted* but to all of whose questions for inform- 
ation upon points which n qturid explanation he invariably answered — 

“ An plase you I he very did, my Loid , it’s all dooan upon peaper; 

1 ha* signed it, and sweered to it, and i’ll wvcu it again an you do want 
me , it’s all dooan upon peaper, but I be mortal deei.” 

Questioned, cross questioned, and ic-questioned, no elucidation could 
be obtained from lnm, Mr C onnnissioncr’s seienity depaited, but all to 
no purpose; and he, ultimately, sheet ly fatigued the Court out of his dis~ 
chat ye. 

I advised the Doctor, upon the day on which he appears befoie the 
Court, to go provided with his pill-bov, and if he should discover any 
bilious symptoms m the countenance of the Commissioner, respectfully to 
offer a double dose, and to hand his Honour the long case, in order that 
he may have an opportunity of selecting such as may find their way into 
his stomach with the least difficulty, and request to be heard the day 
after his Honour’s purification * 

A more complete Bedlam cannot he seen or imagined than the wards 
present after the jr$turn of dischaiged insolvents from the Court ; their 
wives, friends, children, and neighbours, from whom they have been 
separated, perhaps two or tin ee months, having previously basked m the 
sunshine of “ gm and cloves ” or “ heavy wet, 5 ’ or botli together, gene- 
rally attending them. ^JFtimds and Rogc rs s “ queei t ’ ls ft t such times 
in great requisition, and druukenness and quarrelling is not unfrequently 
the result. A Saturnalia so complete can be found only amongst the 
Whitecrobs knights. Npne but those who have experienced can form 
any adequate idea of its horrors. Vulgar, unsober women — screaming, 
ill -behaved children — and di unken, noisy men — form a trio that never 
was eclipsed by any party in any booth at London’s famed fair ©f 
“ Saint Bartlcmy.” 

, — — 1 ■ " — 11 " " - T 

* This man has since passed through the Insolvent Court, where he afforded 

f *eat amusement by the display of his eccentricities and knowledge of quackery. 

must render him justice by haying that his pills are, as far as such nasty things 
can have claim to the title, very meritorious. 

f By ** queer ” is meant the beverage sold for stout, so called by a wag from Its 
doubtful nature and quality. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Oxford Installation— -The Spanish Exiles — Cabinet Alterations— Affairs Abroad— 
A Marriage— Results of the Races — Speech to the Bishops — Freaks of Justice— 
The Spanish Press — Musical Festival — Court Movements — Public Amusements 
—Unseemly Exhibition. 


Oxford Installation.— The principal feature of the past month 
has been the splendid Installation of the Duke of Wellington at Oxford. 
The details of this magnificent ceremony would occupy a much greater 
spacefill our pages than we are able to afford. Indeed, it would be im* 
possible to convey by any description a just idea of the brilliancy of the 
spectacle, or the enthusiasm with which the illustrious Chancellor was 
received. 

We conclude that a regularly authenticated account of all the pro- 
ceedings of this memorable ceremony will he published in a convenient 
form for preservation* To garble the details, would be to do injustice to 
the affair, which we believe we may fearlessly assert to have been one of 
the most striking that ever was known. 

The Spanish Exiles. — Don Carlos, the brother of the late King of 
Spain, has arrived in this country with his princess, a sister of Don 
Miguel, her 'sister-in-law, the Princess Benia, his three sons, and a 
numerous suite, amounting in all to fifty persons. They came to England 
in his Majesty’s ship Donegal, winch came to anchor at Spithead ; to 
which place, Mr. Backhouse, the Under- Secretary of State, was des- 
patched. with a proposition to the Prince, offering him all the honours 
granted to Princes of our own Blood Royal, and a large income besides 
that which he received from Spain, if he w ould renounce all claim upon 
the Spanish crown. 

To this proposition, Don Carlos replied, that it was not a matter of 
choice; that at his birth he inherited his rights fiom his father, whp 
derived them from God himself ; and he could not relinquish them with- 
out violating his duty to Heaven : that he was not at all solicitous 
about receiving any personal honours ; and that even if he could sur- 
render his rights, which, for the sake of his sons and other persons con- 
nected with him, he could not, under any circumstances, do, he should 
never think of purchasing his liberty at so vile a price as the acceptance 
of a pension from a foreign power, while there continued faithful 
Spaniards to whom, if it etfer should be necessary, he should alone 
address himself. 

The negotiation having terminated, the royal party landed, and were 
to remain only a short time at Portsmouth, — Gloucester Lodge at 
Brompton, the residence of the late Mr. Canning, having been taken for 
them. A considerable degree of interest has been excited by the soli- 
citude of Don Carlos for seven hundred of his followers, to whom 
permission was given to proceed to Hamburgh; they had no means 
to pay for their passage, nor could Don Carlos assist them. In this 
dilemma, the Princess of Beiria, his sister-in-law, and sister to Don 
Miguel* volunteered to raise the amount required* by either selling her 
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jewels, or depositing them as a security. This generous offer was 
accepted, and the adherents of the Prince’s cause safely removed from 
Aldea Gailega, 

We have no room for any observations upon the quadruple treaty 
which has been entered into between England and France, and the two 
present governments of Spain and Portugal ; but, whateuar may be 
thought of it now, we have little doubt that posterity will consider it 
one of the most extraordinary acts of diplomacy ever enacted. 


Cabinet Alterations. — There have been several changes in the 
Government during the month. The Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Ripon, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Stanley, have seceded frorn the 
Cabinet, because they declined going the length of appropriating the 
church revenues to lay purposes ; and their places have been filled up in, 
what some persons think, a \ ery efficient manner. The Duke of Richmond 
is succeeded at the Post Office by the Maiquis Conyngham, who will, 
no doubt, be equally assiduous with his noble predecessor, who did more 
good in the details of his office than people suppose. Sir James 
Graham is succeeded at the Admiralty by Lord Auckland, whose ener- 
getic exertions as Master of the Mint, Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital, and Commissioner of the Exchequer, give satisfactory earnest 
of his vigour and promptitude at the head of our Marine. Lord Carlisle 
takes the Privy Seal ; and Mr. Spring Rice, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
walks up to the Colonial Office, as Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. 
Robert Grant proceeds as Governor to Bombay ; and Mr. Cutlar Fergus- 
son, distinguished in the last century for his lively conduct in Maidstone, 
becomes Judge Advocate Geneial, with great influence over the morale 
of the army. lie wrote a pamphlet forty jears ago about something, and 
afterwards went to India, whence he lias icturned to be honoured and 
rewarded in his old age. Mr. Abercrombie (late steward to the Duke 
of Devonshire) is made Master of the Mint ; and because he is opposed 
to the Coercion Bill, the clauses to which he objects are to be omitted. 
Colonel Maberley is made a Commissioner of Customs. Colonel Leith 
Hay, who ad\ocated the expulsion of the Bishops from Parliament, is 
appointed Clerk of the Ordnance. Mr. Poulett Thomson becomes 
President of the Board of Trade; and Captain Byng, a young gentle- 
man, who two or three years ago married Lady Agnes Paget, a daughter 
of Lord Anglesey, is made a Lord of the Treasury. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde has resigned the Captaincy of the Yeo- 
man Guard, because he wanted to be Postmaster-General ; and Lord 
Mulgrave has refused the Postmaster-Generalship, because he wished to 
be in the Cabinet. 

The Judges have been transplanted according to our previous an- 
nouncement ; and, as LonJ Brougham mentioned in one of our “ Dia- 
logues of the Living,” Mx*. Justice Vaughan has been made a Privy 
Councillor : in a similar manner, according to the same authority, that 
arch-humbug, Mr. O’Connell, has been prevented from “ joining the Ra- 
dicals and blowing Lord Grey out of the water,” by accepting some 
important obligation from his Lordship’s Government, 


Affairs Abroad.— -There appears, just now, what the sailois 
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call' “ a lull ” in continental politics. The King of France, raised to 
the throne by the barricades of the three glorious days,” denounces 
the crime of barricade-making, and carries his head higher, and his 
supremacy as boldly, as the last French usurper before him. He has 
done ten times more in a year to subdue popular feeling, and break the 
spirit of what is called freedom, since he has been King, than his two 
last predecessors did, or would have done, in the whole course of their 
lives. He has shown his wisdom : he lias, by force and menace, sepa- 
rated the Rouble character of his trembling people. They fancied them- 
selves tigers,-* — he exhibits them to the world as monkeys. 

In Spain, for the present, a remarkably nice little girl is Queen ; in 
Brazil, a verjr good little boy is Emperor; in Portugal, a great fat girl 
is Morarch ; and in Belgium, the husband of an extiemely handsome 
young lady believes himself King. None of these things are likely 
to be permanent, but ilic position of affairs as regards the thrones of 
many of the European states is extremely curious. We trust nothing 
may happen to increase the intricacy and difficulty with which, to us, 
they seem to be invested. Russia u sleeps, or seems to sleep ;” Austria 
and Prussia are reposing ; but the time is not far distant when these 
giants will wake, and then will the cauldron bubble and boil again. 
We hope Dandy Palmerston will not burn his fingers in stirring up the 
mixture. 


A Marriage. — Colonel de Lacy Evans, one member for West- 
minster, has taken unto himself a wife, the widow of Mr. Hughes, and 
daughter of Colonel Robert Arbuthnot. The gallant colonel became a 
Benedict on the 21st of June, that being the longest day, with the 
shortest niglit, in the jear. 

Results of the Races. — The season is fertile in races ; and there 
has been no lack of gaiety at those famous marts of beauty and sport, 
Epsom and Ascot ; even Moulsey, which must bow to the superior attrac- 
tions of its splendid rivals, made a good show. 

Nothing could exceed the good humbiir at Epsom. Mr. Batson’s 
horse Plenipotentiary won the Derby : thi^gr^tified everybody, except 
the immediate losers, wHc* bore their calamity however, with great com- 
posure. Mr. Batson, upon this occasion, as Upon all others, where it 
has been necessary to assume $ny particular line of conduct, behaved in 
the handsomest possible manner. Nor was the result of the Oaks, won 
by Mr. Cosby's Pussy^less agreeable to the public. There are not twa 
men upon the Turf more popular than the two winners of the season. 

Ascot, although graced by the presence of their Majesties, felt 
severely the attractions of Oxford ; bu£*$f the leaders of ton were 
necessarily absent, their followers seemedf scarcely diminished. The 
crowds were immense; and but for a fatal accident, which we have 
elsewhere noticed, everything went off well and gaily. The royal party 
were extremely well received, and on the l^t day were joined by the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 

Moulsey boasted no princes ; for, unfortunately, the great day, Thurs~ 
day, was fixed upon for the Queen's drawing-room, and the royal visit 
to the Opera ; so that, although there was a good attendance of lords , 
there certainly was a scarcity of ladies. Mr. Theobald brought his 
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Rockingham to win the King’s Plate, which he did ; and, we presume, 
will perform a similar exploit at Guildford. There were numbers of 
booths for eating and playing — for replenishing and depletion — at which 
a great deal was done. The weather was beautiful, but hot ; and the 
whole affair went off agreeably enough. 


Speech to tiie Bishops. — Very great attention has been excited 
throughout the country by the speech of his Majesty, made to thaBishops, 
on the occasion of the celebration of his Majesty’s birth-day. The 
warmth and energy with which the King expressed his determination to 
maintain inviolate the rights and privileges of the Established Church, 
of which he is the head, have inspired the fiiends of religion and good 
order with new confidence, and addresses from all paits of the country 
are pouring in, thanking the monarch for this new and gratifying proof 
of affection for his people. It wa^> attempted, for a short time, to 
weaken the effect of this paternal and constitutional address, by spread- 
ing doubts of its authenticity. Those doubts, however, have been en- 
tirely set at icst by its authorised publication. Nothing has more tended 
to open the eyes of the country, as to the real authors and supporters of 
the attacks upon the Church, than this circumstance. However, as has 
been generally observed, no alteration has jet been made in the policy 
of those who are the King’s advisers, consequent upon this manly and 
unequivocal avowal of the King’s opinion. 


Freaks or Justice. — Some curious events have taken place in 
the Courts of Law and Equity, and even in the House of Lords. In 
the latter place, Lord Brougham, having summoned the Judges to assist 
him in healing ah appeal in the case of Solarte and Palmer, did not 
himself attend. The appeal having been adjourned for two dajs in con- 
sequence of there having been no law Lord in the House, the Chancel- 
lor, on the Wednesday, pronounced the case a clear one, and spoke in 
the strongest terms of asperity against the counsel who could recommend 
such a frivolous and disgraceful measure as an appeal, which his Lordship 
characterized as an attempt to obtain unfair deliw, and finally dismissed 
it with an award of 360/. costs, in order to intone his feelings upon the 
occasion. It turns out that the Lord Chancellor, when Mr. Brougham, 
was one of the counsel, in the original cause, who recommended the 
appeal, at the suggestion of the late Lord Tenterden; and that, more- 
over, his Lordship at that time declared that the base of Hartley r. Case, 
which was cited as a precedent, was wrongly decided, and which, in dis- 
cussing the appeal in the House of Lords, his Lordship quoted as settling 
the question against the appellant. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, a case of copyright was tried, — Dewar 
and Purday, — and the jury not being able to agree, were locked up. 
They continued locked up all night, and the next morning the foreman 
informed the Lord Chief Justice Denman that eleven of them were for 
the plaintiff, and one for the defendant ; to this one. Lord Denman read 
over such parts of the evidence as bore upon his particular scruples, and 
the jury again retired. They again told the Lord Chief Justice that 
they could not agree ; upon which, one juror only being for the defendant, 
his Lordship directed them to nonsuit the plaintiff. The Attorney- 
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General, on coming into court, expressed his surprise at a proceeding, 
not only unprecedented, but incompatible with the duties of a Judge ; 
but Lord DcAman stopped him in no gentle manner, and desired to hear 
no mo r rc of it. 

As far as the Attorney-General goes, his Lordship was obeyed; we 
suspect, however, that his Lordship is likely to hear a great deal more 
of it in other quarters. 

The last and least — as far as the Court is concerned — of these cases 
occurred at Clerkenwell, where a jury returned a verdict of not guilty 
in favour of a prisoner, which, however, they subsequently retracted : 
upon which Mr. Rotch, the very highly distinguished Chairman of the 
Justices, sentenced the man to seven years’ transportation. You are 
a nicot Chairman,” said the poor fellow, “ to sentence a man to be 
transported whom a jury of his countrymen have acquitted.” Mr. 
Prendergast, counsel for the prisoner, attempted to address Mr. Rotch ; 
but his worship, like his superior in a higher place, stopped him with 
some warmth, and desired to hear no moie of it. Mr. Prendergast 
gave notice that he should move for a mandamus to compel the officer 
of the court to record the first verdict. This will be argued before Lord 
Denman! ! ! 


The past month has been singularly marked by dreadful casualties. 
Sir William Cosway, a gentleman of some property in Kent, who 
opposed Sir Edward Knatchhull in a contest for the representation of 
that county, was thrown from the top of the Criterion, Brighton coach, 
near the Stone’s-end, in the Borough, and killed. The verdict of the 
coroner’s jury exonerated the driver from any blame. 

A lady was killed on fhedeck of a steamer in the river, by a blow from 
the bowsprit of one of his Majesty’s revenue cutters, which ran foul of 
the packet. Mr. Lillingston was killed by the falling oi a tree on his 
own estate. Several deaths have been occasioned by fire, and several 
suicides have been committed. The most melancholy, perhaps, was that 
of Mr. Powell, of Harley-street, who had been for some residing at 
Dover. Ilis son, Mr. Cottcrcll Powell, was killed by a fall from his 
horse at Ascot ; and when the afflicted parent heard of the disaster, it 
produced such an effect upon him as to drive him to the desperate act 
of shooting himself through the head. 

On othe nth. Lieutenant Parry, of the Life Guards, undertook to 
swim across the Serpentine river in his clothes. He dashed into the 
water, unattended by any boat, and without giving any previous an- 
nouncement to the servants of the Humane Society, who are always in 
attendance. He had nearly reached the middle, when he was ob- 
served to endeavour to turn back; the effort failed, and he sank; and, 
although under water not more than five minutes, life was extinct. 

Admiral Man by, who, as Captain Man by, brought over the late Queen 
Caroline to this country, and was subsequently upon terms of intimate 
friendship with her Majesty, died at Southampton, from having, as the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury says, €C incautiously taken too large a dose 
of opium.” 

We scarcely recollect so many distressing circumstances of a similar 
character to have happened in the same space of <iixne* 
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The Spanish Press. — The new liberal Government of Spain lias 
commenced its career by issuing a decree, by whickno person is to be 
permitted to publish a newspaper until he has shown thsrt its politics 
are to be in strict accordance with those of the Ministry. We slispect 
that our Ministers would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
following this example of upholding the liberty of the press.* • 


Musical Festival. — -The charitable, fashionable, and musical world 
have been for some time kept in a state of general fermentation by the 
announcement of the Grand Festival (as it is called) in Westminster 
Abbey. We were surprised and vexed to find the Duke of Newcastle 
objecting to the locality, and considering the performance of sacred 
music* in the sacred cause of charity, within the walls of the Abbey, in 
the light of desecration. The Bishop of London also objected, which 
is strange, seeing that the peiformance is under the immediate patronage 
of the King, who is constitutionally Head of the Church, and who, 
in sanctioning the present celebration, merely followed the example of 
his pious father, in whose moral and religious character the most cant- 
ing busybody, m or out of lawn sleeves, could not, with justice, pick a 
hole. 

The opinion thus partially expressed had, however, no weight, and 
the Abbey was prepared for the performance by Mr. Blorc, under the 
superintendence of Sir Benjamin Stephenson, and fitted with seats for 
the accommodation of about three thousand auditors. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, the first of the performances took place. 
Before nine o’clock visiters began to arrive; and at noon their Ma- 
jesties, with a numerous suite, entered the royal box. They were ac- 
companied by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princes.- Victoria, the Duke of Gloucester, and the Princess Augusta : 
her Majesty’s brother, the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, w r as also of the 
party. The magnificence of the different unifoims and costumes of the 
Court was brilliant and imposing. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester were also present. 

It is impossible to enter into any detailed criticism upon the perform- 
ance ; but the general effect produced was disappointment from the solo 
parts, and astonishment and wonder at the choruses. The band was 
splendidly led by Spagnoletti, and conducted by Sir George Smart. 
Upwards of 2500 persons were assembled, and the first day’s music ter- 
minated about four o’clock. Owing to the admirable police arrange- 
ments, no accident occurred dining the day; and by six everything 
resumed its quietude and tranquillity. 


Court Movements. — -The Court has been remarkably gay during the 
month* Besides the King’s Levees, the Queen has held a Drawing- 
Room ; their Majesties have visited the Opera House ; the Queen has 
given two balls ; as we have already said, their Majesties were at Ascot; 
and, besides, have honoured Lady Howe and Sir Wathen Waller at 
Twickenham, and Colonel Clithero at Ealing, with visits. The King 
has dined with the Duke of Wellington ; and their Majesties have 
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visfited Greenwich, where they attended divine service on the anniversary 
of the latecEarl Ihrwe’s signal victory over the Fiench. 

The unafl ctcd affability of the Queen, who, m addition to these visits, 
has appealed frequently m public at the Ancient Music, at the Zoolo- 
gical Gaidcns, and at the Opera, — is the theme of universal praise 
and admiration. Her Majesty will proceed to Woolwich, accompanied 
by the King, to embark on board the ro^al yacht, commanded by 
Lord Adolphus Fit/claicncc , and, after hti Majesty's depaiture, it is 
understood the King will occupy a lesidence near Woolwich tor a short 
time, during which Ins Majesty will inspect the dock-yards, arsenal, and 
barrack*, and review the Royal Artillery. 

The Queen will return, it is said, in the first or second week in August, 


Pubtic Amusfmfnts — The places of public amusement continue to 
fill — the Opera to suffocation ; and although Gnsi has been hoarse, 
and Tagliom lame, still the crowd continued. 

Drury-lane has closed its career of legitimacy for the season ; a list 
has been published of the new pieces produced, in which native talent, 
as it is called, cuts but a Mjoiy iiguic. Amongst the novelties was 
Byron’s old “ Saidanapalus 5 Amongst the onginals, “ The Wedding 
Gown,” and u The Soldiei’s Courtship ” Vmongst the legitimates, three 
melo-dramas, “ St Geouce and the Diagon ” (acted by horses), “ Frmce 
Le Boo,” and “ Anstcr Fair ” Amongst the natives, a tianslation from 
the Fiench called “ The Mimstei and the Mercer,” and another French 
piece called <c Secret Service,” — m both of which Farren was ini- 
mitable, 

Covent-garden closed two nights after Diury-lane, leaving behind the 
pleasing recollections of “ Mother Hubbard,” u The Ferry and the 
Mill,” and “ Pleasant Dreams,” as three splendid specimens of original 
genius ; the rest of the natae productions consisting of seven translations 
from the French And it is for tins, that the Gog and Magog of the 
theatrical world are licensed, and privileged, and patented, and chartered ! 

The Haymarket, without pi etcnsion, (we wish we could say without 
puffing, for the quackery of the play-bills, disgusting at the other places, 
is not necessary there,) has commenced its season, and a Mr. Vanderhoff 
is the lion — he is the elephant of the Haymarket likely to rival him of 
the Zoological; he is a well-piactised actor, and possesses a fine person ; 
hut his particular friends who choose to mention John Kemble’s name 
just before they begin to talk of him , are injudicious. It is extremely 
unfair, although the practice is universal, to judge of actors by cornpariug 
them with others. It is one of the misfortunes of the profession that 
there seems to be no other mode of estimating theatrical talent ; but it 
is the height of folly for mistaken partisan* to institute such a proceed- 
ing themselves, and the folly is much more evident when they start by 
reminding us of John Kemble, before they laud Mr. Vanderhoff in 
“ Coriolanus,” a part which was Kemble’s masterpiece. 

If Kemble a name be never whispered, Mr. Vanderhoff will be at- 
tended to in that character. His impassioned hits are the best, and to 
those who have strength of constitution adequate to weeping and per- 
spiring at the same time, his acting in the Haymarket, with the thermo-* 
meter at a hundred and twenty, wui be found extremely effective. 
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Farren has joined the Haymarket company, and will much more sea* 
sonahly contribute his quota to the merriment of* tragedies for hot 
weather, in which that house rejoices, in the shape of light comedies and 
broad farces. u Hamlet,” in the pea-season, is quite out of character. 

Yates and his wife are hard at work delighting the audiences at the 
Surrey; and Abbot and Egerton have parted company at the Victoria. 
But that which just now excites curiosity and interest amongst the play- 

f oers is the growing beauty and convenience of the new English Opera- 
louse, which has risen most rapidly to a state of completion. The ceiK 
ing, which is beautiful, is finished, and all the other parts of the build- 
ing nearly so. The shape and size of the theatre gives every prospect of 
advantage to the audience in the particulars of seeing and hearing ; and 
the exertions of Mr. Beazley, the architect, in preparing the bujlding 
seem to have been emulated by Mr. Arnold in getting ready the furni- 
ture. 

He has stationed an agent at Portsmouth to seize Mrs. Wood the mo* 
ment she anives, and oifer her such terms as she cannot refuse. We 
hope the success of this dramatic envoy may he more complete than that 
of Mr. Backhouse with Don Carlos at the same piare. It is intended to 
produce our native vocalist in a new opera, to be called the “ Bride’s 
Band,” which is to be represented on the 28th of next month. Phillip? 
will have the principal character, and Mr. II. Russell is the composer of 
the music. There is a namesake of his, Mr. James Russell, who, we 
should think, from his musical abilities and the variety of his talent, 
would he a very valuable acquisition to Mr. Arnold’s company. 

Vauxhall is this year flat, stale,” and must eventually be <c unpro- 
fitable.” The affair of the North Pole is contemptible ; and vve only 
wonder that Captain Ross, who has exhibited much laudable endurance, 
can have lent his name as a sanction to such an absurdity. 


Unskkmly Exhibition.- — An event has recently occurred which we 
cannot but consider most disgraceful and disgusting. We allude to the 
proceedings w hich have taken place in the dissenting meeting-house called 
the Tabernacle, in Moorfields. 

It appears that a Mr. Campbell has been for some years officiating at 
that place of worship ; and, as it seems, giving satisfaction as a minister 
to almost all the congregation ; the minority, however, were more active 
in their efforts against Mr. Campbell than the majority expected ; and 
while the reverend gentleman was on a visit in Scotland, the trustees of 
the meeting-house prepared and executed a new trust-deed which in- 
cluded the names of certain individuals to whom Mr. Campbell had pre- 
viously objected upon high and important grounds. This step produced 
a letter from Mr. Campbell* stating that, if what lie had heard was true, 
and that this new trust-deed had been executed, he must resign his func- 
tions, and that when he came to town he would give them due notice of 
his intentions and his reasons for having decided upon that course, to 
which letter he received a reply from the trustees “ accepting his unej*> 
pecte4 resignation ” 

As Mr. CampbelVs was only a conditional resignation, and as, in fac^, 
he only mentioned his intention to resign at a future period if certain 
things were done, he naturally felt surprised and indignant that the 
gentlemen composing the new trust should have so abruptly taken hint 
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at* his word and thrown him overboard; and when he came to town, he 
resolved totry the* question and proceed as usual to the meeting-house 
and take possession of the pulpit. On his arrival, however, at the proper 
hour lit the place of worship, he found, to his astonishment and dismay, 
another individual in the rostrum. This proved to be a Rev. Mr. 
Mulley of^VIarksgate, who had been installed at least an hour before the 
usual time for the commencement of the service by the new trustees ; 
they, with Mr. John Wilks, Member of Parliament for Boston, taking 
their station at the bottom of the pulpit stairs, having, as well as placing 
the minister in his position, also inducted the clerk into the reading- 
desk. 

A gentleman of the name of Bateman was proceeding to the pulpit 
to 'serve Mr. Mulley with a written notice to quit, and to inform him 
that Mr. Campbell had arrived and was ready to do his duty, but was 
hindered from doing so — at this period the congregation had assembled, 
and Mr. Campbell made his appearance. He was immediately stopped 
by the trustees, and told, if he attempted to go up the pulpit stairs, they 
would give him into the custody of a police force, which w'as in attendance 
under the order of Mr. Wilks’s son, who is an attorney, and two of his 
clerks, in the vestry-room. After some expostulation, Mr. Campbell of 
course yielded to superior force, retired, disrobed, and returned into the 
body of the chapel, where he took his seat. 

Then began such a scene as seldom is presented to the public eye ; 
the clerk endeavoured to give out the hymn; Mr Mulley moved his 
mouth and worked his arms like a semaphore — but all in vain. The pious 
Congregation, shocked at being deprived of their favourite, drowned the 
voices of both parson and clerk by a combination of yells and noises 
unheard since the days 'of the O. P. row at Covent Garden playhouse. 
“ Down with Mulley ! v resounded through the sacred building — groans 
and hisses and cries of shame pealed along its walls, in the iradst of 
which the persecuted Mr. Campbell rose from his seat, and suffered him- 
self to he led from the disgraceful scene of confusion Hr two of his 
friends. 

Mr. Bateman then told fhe congregation they had better disperse 
quietly, and that if they did not do so, force would be resorted to to expel 
them. Upon this intimation, the greatest part of the assembly retired ; 
but such was the uproar, and confusion, that many of the females fainted 
from alarm and excitement. 

It appears that Mr. Campbell intends to assert bis elaim to the pulpit 
legally, and that proceedings will immediately be instituted for that pur- 
pose ; but, as a correspondent of ours observes, it is not unamusing to 
find the peace of one of the most numerous congregations in the metro- 
polis irreverently disturbed by the exercise of, a power which church- 
men will be astonished to find adopte^Jhjg ft dissenting community, 
and that, too, by the Honorary Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty. It is not the first time that the words 
ft Wilks and Liberty ” have been most unmeaningly associated. 

We hear, since writing this, that Mr. Campbell has been allowed to 
resume his functions. 
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The Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and Contemporaries of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. 

We are not sure whether Sir Fgeiton Brydges be not the fatfi<?r of modem 
English literatim e. Of tins we art 1 certain, that il he be not the very 
oldest of those who have attained distinction m the republic of letters, 
he is the most venerable ot existing writers. For more than half a century 
has the woithy baronet been beioie the hteiaiy world. It is true that his 
popular it y has not borne the lernotest proportion to his meuts , hut it lus 
countrymen generally have not a ppi eclated as they ought the genius and 
learning oi Sir Fgeiton, he lias had the satisfaction o£ knowing that 
among the oompai ativoly few who admired Ins works, weie liuhiLered 
many oi the most distinguished hteiati ol modem times. Eveiv man of 
true genius will always infinitely pietei tin* approbation of a lew of his 
eontempoiaiies, distinguished loi then super unity and discernment, to the 
ignorant applause oi the multitude. The uicmnstanro ot bearing up under 
the neglect oi those who aie called the <fc leading public ’ indicates a mind 
of no common order. Pei haps thoie nevei was a moie sinking instance of 
bold and icxolule st niggling against the tub oi unpopular it v , than is afforded 
us in the case ol Sir Egerton Brydges From the appouam e of Ins fiist 
work, upwaids oi fitly years ago, down to the om which pn ceded the 
publication ot the present volumes, Ins liteiaiv career has been one unin- 
termpted senes ot tailuies , — not certainly as u specie the merits oi Ins 
vs oi ks, but as regai ds the ice option w hi< h t liev hav e met w ith trom the public. 
Tliere is not one man out ot a thousand who, m the tact oi such eon tinned 
and vwtliei mg neglect, could have continued to pi os« c uto his liter aiv labours 
as Sir Egerton has clone. On him it H*oms not to haw had the slightest 
effect Volume h«vs succeeded volume hom lus pe i with as much lapidify 
as if ins woilvs, as they severally appeared, had been mcetcd with the loud 
and umveisal acclamations with whi<*h the novels oi Sn Walter Scott or 
tiie poems oi land By ion wen* received r l he gods an s ud to regai tl a 
man stiugglmg w ith adveisity as the noblest spec tac le mult i heaven* if 
there be intellectual, as the ancients supposed them weie moial, Deities, with 
what admmdion and delight must they have beheld the loititudo ot mind 
with winch Sn Fgeiton has home up under lus uumtei i upted and accumu- 
lated liteiai v adv ei sities ! 

Tile causes which have* led to the woithy baionet s continued ia dares 
would open up a field lor speculation far too wide. Without, therefore, 
attempting to tiaee tire causes, we must content ourselves with stating 
our opinion that they are beginning to be removed m otlu r w oids, w e 
think we can clearly peieeive indications that the woiks ot Sir 1 geiton 
aie about to become bettei known, and his genius to l>e better appreciated. 

As a profound thinker and eloquent vvntoi on questions of abstract litera- 
ture, Sir Fgeiton has no superior at this moment. The pi esent volumes 
abound with proofs of this. Indeed, were it not ior the genealogical details 
and contemporary sketches with which the author s ^peculations aie inter- 
woven, we would pronounce them one unbroken chain of the most strikingly” 
original thoughts expressed in the most glowing language. And even in 
those instances — not few in number~~wheic we differ from the sentiments 
of the writer, we feel ourselves equally constrained toadmne the brilliancy 
of his ideas, and the purity and eloquence of Ins style. 

Sir Egerton’s Autobiography is not so much a personal as a mental 
history of the author ; and on this account it is doubly valuable. The 
worthy baronet's personal biography has nothing in it which can be said 
to be out of the beaten track. It is such as wo cveiy day meet with 
in books, and in the daily walks of life. It is far otherwise with his mental 

July. — VOX.. XLI. KO* CX.XUI* 2 C 
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bio£iaphy His is i mind of a superior order, and it is at once an instructive 
and inUicxtijju oca upturn to tt xce the veisatihty and eccentucities of that 
mmd m its ut isn~u utivitv md \aned opei itions 

^ t tuvii knew i moie c imhd mtobiogi vphe 1 than Sn Fgei ton Brydges 
It is tlu b setting mu ot most men md especially ot litei lry men, that 
whih th n vision is si uute m detecting the fillings of otheis, they aie 
blind to then own not so with the nut hoi ot this woi k 04 his infirmi- 
ties ot t< ni]) i which iu gi e it and m untold, he is quite sensible, and 
otten dot s 1 h spt tk ol md liimnt them in the < out sc ot his Autobiography 
His allusions to his mot hid sensitiveness ere oltt n touchingly interesting 
Not is Sn kgutinat ill spuing ot hunselt in nieicnce to the enors ot 
conduct wh ch as to ttr is htinnn he has committed m the course of his 
long and duqiuicd lilt m in) ot his stitements md lemarks on this 
point ue lull oi msinutiun 

\V t ftduve thue ncvci existed i mou passionate lovei of htotaluie than 
Sn I gc ton Bivdgex T itci u\ exticise is muss'll) to his ver) being 
His thnst loi mtoimation w is ocv il with the e ulicst developments ot his 
mmd, md instead ot diminishing is he advanced into the v lie ot )t us, has 
gone on moioisingto the pusent mo nent 1 itei ituu ni \y he sud to he 
Sit 1 gut nsnitivc clement With tlu exception ot six oi seven Vienus 
out ot the tvventv tom which lu devotes to sleep and one ot two iot 
plusit il (\uus( his entin time is cut m Hiding oi willing It is a 
tendenev it hisnituw which c mi >t be ics steel we it it to he so it would 
piove I it il to his mmd il n t U> his b ilv is > Sn I gcilon ru itlier seeks 
noi s es socu tv His ovn tt u_hts which t > most men aie but anothei 
num toi s >ht ldt ai e the m t ithutive sot n tv to which he e in be mtio- 
duetd \ e is mdt ( I m i u d in isuie shut ii)> m i wot Id ot his own 

W h te\(i »rdoi mafic n lu i sc s ot whit is pissing in the uuiveise 

aicui<l him lit d lives tin > h th loop holes ot his lctieat amidst the 
likes oi < e nt \ i ih mm iio ha 1 bet n c mf md toi t> five \ eai s in the 
Biddle 1( un 1 h ms< I in. mis \\ when he legunol his liberty and was 

allow t t o mix in th w >?H 1 he sticcts ot Pans were a pcilect dessert to 

him md lu pi iv 1 s the fleetest ho in that could b confuted upon him, 
to 1 mm s m \ p m Ins ditk and nmow dungeon the case is precisely 
simil i with s i ^ '■ni m Hud (s \ love ol solitude w is < (institutional 
with bun in 1 his c onstiU lion \1 tendencies in tins icspc i hive hke all 
otiui i( i 1c \ k s m>\ n so miu h hv m lul renc tint 1o lore o him again 
into oc i tv v oukl he to hurt whit binishnte nt to some spot of the eaith 
untioleknlv 1 m m le ot would he to the ustotmaikind 

Sn 1 n s i mk in the s< c i il is well asm tlu lite i n y woi Id, brought 

him oi n e e s it v m tli ( uliti ] u t ot his bite, into oe casion il cont ut with 
the most dis rt luslu <1 men ot t lie littei put < t the last centui^ Hisremi- 
ms nee soi these pci ons u e f i uly e h u ming rnouiaua and the\ aie happily 
sc itt md timrn bout the woi with no spanng hand His estimate oi the 
chuict in ot ms < onft m] oi in< s is m the num eonect, hut even wheie it 
is enoneous t ) ( re is some t hing s 0 ongmal n his views, and racy m his 
mamuis tbit the ie ider e moot iad to be pleased 

But th< pad [ tie work wit ti w hie h we are most delighted, aie those 
which eontim Su I uitons opinion respecting genius— enthusiasm — 
imagination — edoemnee m< nt, £kc On these fopus, which aie but 
otlier names tot tiu constitution of his own intellectual natme, he pours 
forth irom the ovuflowmg fountain oi his mmd a stieam oi the richest 
and most brilliant thoughts, clothe el m the choicest language — thoughts 
and language to winch we know of few paiallels, except m those charming 
sonnets of his own, which Wordswoith with justice says are unequalled, 
either m point of originality or b >&uty, m modern liteiature* There are* 
seveial sonnets m the* volumes befoie us ; were it not that it would, m 
appeal ance cat least, have somewha* marred the continuity of the work, we 
could have wished there had been many more. 
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The peculiar characteristics of Sir ltgerton s mind are visible in crery 
page oi his Autobiography , but none ol his mental qualities aie so stiongly 
maiketl as the rmlancholy with which he is tinged This melancholy tem- 
perament is partly constitutional, and partly pioduced by tin numuous 
and gnevous disappointments he has experienced His sensitiveness to 
the disappointments and wrongs — loi there has been no want oi the lat- 
tei also — which have been so largely mixed up in his cup at •life, has kd 
Sn Egeiton to bring these mittcis too frequently and too piomnicntly 
lot ward in the volumes bcfoic us 7 we look on this as one ol the greatest 
faults of the work. 

Another is that, in some instances, his animadversions on tin ments of 
his more successful contcmpoiaries aie too severe It is right, however, to 
say, that in no case, so lai as we cm petti rve, does Sn Egeiton de pic crate 
then ments from the unwoith) but too common lcehng, especially among 
authors, of mortification at then 1 emg more lot tunate than lnmsi4t So 
lar liom this, he is often loiwaid to do all justice, and ottcnci, indeed, does 
mote than justice to contempoiai ics who hive been much moic successkil 
in then caieei as authors, though veiy lnlerioi in meat Wheievei lie is 
unduly sevete, his seventy does not ansi horn any consul u itions ot lite- 
rary ill will, if theie be piopnctv in tin expression, but solely tiom their 
woiks not coming up to some erroneous stmdudol excellence which he 
has lormed fci himself 

Occ isionally we meet with aiepetition of the same sentiment, hut 
even when we do, we hudly icgut it, Un it is muc to he i vpiesstil in 
different 1 in gu ege, and that oi tht most he mtitul kind 'flu instances m 
winch lepetitions do oce ui ire ( ima/itgl\ lew when wc mollnt tint Sir 
b gci ton ne\ci studies whit he is going to sa\ but invan iblv wntes trom 
the impulse ot the moment, and nun coi reefs wh it he h is written 

These aie the only J utils m the woik be Ion us And whit aie they to 
its ments, though we have thought it n_ht to point th^n out 

Sir b gerton lias been ictuscd ol lecling uneluly sun at the mdiffcicnt 
reception which lus woiks hive met with fiom the pul he Wc could have 
wished he had felt less acutely on tins subject e i it thit w is no! to be 
expt 1 1 e d in a man of ins < xc e ssive lv moibid t e nq c ) um nt , t h it his judgnu lit 
had so In controlled his stntinu nt x is to line pitv nted Ins e xpu ssmg 
himself so frequently end so bitte ily on tlu suh|iet is he ins done Wilde 
we say tins, howevei, it is ligid to idd tint we do n>1 it ill wondoi it Sir 
Egei ton s soi cness on ace mini ot 1 1 ic m gle c t w ith w luc h he h is bee nt e ite el 
by the public, w lien, in addition to his ownconsciousiu ss ot hiving eleseivcd 
a bet ten reception, he lecolkcts the hi^h e idogiums whic h hive bn n so 
profusely shown eel upon him b> Sn Waite i Scott W c l dswoi th, Soutliey, 
Lockhart, and, indeed, by almost all the distinguished/* A m/i ot the present 
centuiy. 

It is to be hoped, and, indeed, as already hinted we me pcismd cl, that 
one effect ol the 1 present volumes will he to duect public attention 1 ir 
moie geneially tlian it has been to the othei wciks of tlu author We 
are quite 3 sensible that many ot them have* no c hence ot becoming 
populau wlmtevei means may be adopted to bung them mto notice In 
many instances, the subjects are unhappy , and tlu execution is not it all 
what it ought to be Olathe othei hand, howevu, we aie equally satisfied 
that there aie otheis offers woiks \vhuh,weie thev only known, could 
not fail to become among the most populai ot modem times 

Ot the present volumes, it is haidly netessaiy we should say aught m 
addition to the opinion we have already expressed We look on Su hgei- 
ton s Autobiography as altogether a most cm tons and mi (nesting, as well 
as a clevei work, It unfolds to us the woikings oi a veiv eccentric, but 
very superior and highly-cultivated mind Pope has told us, that the piopei 
study of mankind is man, Sn Egeiton Badges has adopted the sugges- 
tion of the poet, and made himsell the principal subject ot his study* The 

2 c 2 
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fruits of that study are before us. The author has acquired a correct 
knowledge qf hnnsgV*, and lie has communicated that knowledge so faith- 
fully and minutely to his leaders, that, with ordinary attention, they may 
know as mudi of Ins mental organization, and of hi-* habits oi hie, as he 
himself does. For our own paits, we hesitate not to say that we h i\e not 
derived so much pleasure tioru any work which has been published for 
sometime fast, as from this Autobiography of Sir Egoiton Brydges ; and 
we are contident th it it will be lead with equal mtei esi and pleasure l>y 
all into whose hands it chances to tall. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abioad. By Mis. Jamieson. 4 vols. 

This, li not the golden age, may sui el v be teimed the intellectual age of 
woman. It is with pioud and giatificd leelmgs we enunidate tliose who, 
wutliin a lew months, have sent ioith piose woiks ot shilling meut and 
great mb rest. Miss Edgewoith, so desen cdh valued by those of the past 
and those oi the pi esent time, — Mis Holland, the gentle, the wist*, the kind 
momtiess, — Miss Poiier. leroidmg t lie fine ehivahous spn it oi othei da> s, — 
Miss Landon, whose gay and b lllnint pen glances like an anew, and 
dazzles like a sun-beam, — tin* polished intellect and sound seme of Mis. 
Austin, — the keen and pointed intelligence ot Mis. Gore, — the sublime and 
dignified knowledge ot Mis. Somemlle, — the unostentatious piet\ of the 
authoi ol “ Olv inpia Moiata, - the populantv a< lneved b) “ The Bucca- 
neer, — the pla> iul, y et most pleasant cottage iccoids oi Miss Mitloid, — 
and, though last, not leash the accomplished author ot the volumes now 
befoie us. We aie called to pionoume upon this production, which 
lias been long looked ioi, both m public and pt ivato, w it h much anviety. 
Raiely has a w oik been moie adnined, oi more sought adci, than “The 
Diaiy oi an Knnuyee and the geueial opinion at the time oi its appeal - 
ance was, tint it could not have In cn wntton by a woman. The wider, 
however, has since clone hettei things . and we do not hesitate to say that 
her “ (Jiniactei istu s ot W omen vmII live as long as theie letnains a iove 
oi virtue oi tiutn m oui native count iv 

Mis. Jamieson possesses not onl\ a lefmed, but an analyzing mmd ; she 
tastes of the spmt that floats on the* top ol her golden cup, and then she 
analyzes the diegs — sometimes hastily — ton hastily but still, peihaps, 
moit accm ately than any w ith w horn we aie acquainted. He i mmd is a 
remai kable and valuable blending ol philosophy and Idling, uniting mas- 
culine stiengtb with leminine delicacy — yet, m om opinion, sometimes 
di awing wiong conclusions, not from an incapacity to do justice*, but from 
an Ccigt iii ss to do it quickly. We must, howevei, leave* ait and artists to 
fight then own battles as the} think fit : and as there must be at least two 
opinions on eveiy subject, many will, oi course, agiee with Mrs. Jamieson. 
The firsjL two volumes contain “Sketches oi Ait, Literature, and Charac- 
ter ; 1 a beautiful Essay on Mrs Suldons ; and an Analy s*s of Fanny 
Kemble's Juliet. Happily lor Mis. Jamieson, arid lor trie world m general, 
she is not one who can travel ltom Dan to Beersheba, and say “ it is all 
barren.' She has a love and a knowledge of art, which is the lot of but lew; 
she has a quick eai, combined with a rich feeling oi both melody and 
harmony ; she has re id much, and thought much — but kindly and like a 
woman, that is, she is merciful and gentle-minded in all she writes; and 
her book is rich m those eloquent thoughts that spring from a waun and 
cultivated imagination. 

The two other volumes contain some of her republished Tales and 
Sketches, together with the “Diary of an Knnuyee," which has been a 
long time out of print. It is impossible lor any work to be presented to# 
the public in a more neat or elegant form. And we are sure they will be 
valued most truly by all possessed of a desire to improve, or have their 
taste directed to what is bright and beautiful in many lands* 
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Philip Van Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance, m Two Parts. By 

Ilenry Taylor, Esq. 

This is a hook of very lemarkable intellectual powei moie remarkable in 
that respect, we should say, than any poetical production that has enriched our 
time To all those with whom poetry is less ot a merely moyng and en- 
chanting art, acting upon the fancy onl\,the affections, 01 the passions, than 
it is a gieat exercise and discipline ol rr ison, an exposition ofieihctive truths 
m all their pomp of symbols and associations, 01 ol the living, moving, and 
indestructible action ol those faculties and propensities which ue at once the 
glory and the consummition of oui nature, Philip Van Artc\clde will be a nc h 
possession Nor die these its only c haiactc nstics The means employed tor 
their development take i high md fitting pi uc beside them Mr Tivloi s 
pen has the tme giaphio and cli xmatic powei that winch puts action, into 
feeling, and feeling into action, and c lines Use It as lircsistiblv to tlieVye as 
to the' lieait of the* leadei With all tins Ik liis simplicity md earnestness, 
and can unte m the old, molest style In tut h< his subject matter, and 
the powei to licit it imistuv on/ his subp c t as will as m it lienees 
the \ moils snstaunne nt ot his st\k, addie Mii r itself finally to no single 
c 1 is*- of indiv idu ils 01 pissions, hut vaiuiism it apjw al ns the woikmgs of 
the intellect ue, 01 as uetht cunN 01 1 u mdhistoiv ‘ A foot, an e\e, a 
hand fiom natuu di iwn, saystli p<ct, is worth i histoiy Tine, hut 
cm we m m ige both’ C m wc n^l 1 1 \ pi ip ntion these into figures group 
them, ml irn them with life, and sit t 1 cm into bustling and inightv scenes 
to change with the changes of tnc wol 1 fo iciitun extent Mi Tovlor 
has done this in the piges of “ Philip \ m Vit m kh md the icsult is a 
little' “ lnstoiy 7 of intellect md action ii >m winch the u i<h i ,s not likely to 
relapse into meie visions oi (beams ( egoism oi into the indulge nee of 
la/y, self involved sympitlncs To 1 m>ie ink objects to joctiy at sue h a 
time «s this is a truly n >blc and lion m ihk effmt \\ i k ul this new author 
— a mm of undoubted genius aetoulingU, md be_ to picsnt him our 
best thanks and out hot wishes. Wt sh mid hr a bet n gl id to enrich this 
page with some extiacts bom his volumes, but wi will not do them such in- 
justice as to drag them from the conm xion they soi xquisitc ly picserve in tlie 
actual oi philosophic il piogicss of the stoi \ wirhout the means of supplying 
that at pie sent by detailed d< senpt ion Vt another time, howcvci, we may 
have some oppoit unitv ot advent mg to it m moie woithy 1 islnon, and of that 
we shall cemunly avail oui selves 

History of New South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement and a 

British Colom By John Dunmmc Lang, D 1 ) , Principal of the 

Australian College, Sydney. 2 veils 

The colon v of New South Wales h is of late yeais excited unusixil inte- 
rest, m < onscquence of the tide ot emigration having, m a gi eat measure, 
set m m that direction. The extent of oui inhumation, however, respecting 
the leal condition and resources ot the colony lias been hitherto very limited; 
and thousands ot those who quitted tins country to settle them, could, at 
best, he only said to he taking a lenp m the dink This need no longer he 
the ease; if it he, emigrants will have themselves to blame, for iri the 
volumes before us we have a most ample and minute account ot New South 
Wales. We have never, indeed, seen a moie complete or valuable work of 
the kind Wo cannot conceive of anything liuther that Di Lang has left 
us to desire If his long residence in the colony , and the office which he 
held there, put the means of full and accurate inibunation within his reach, 
he certainly has availed himself of Ins ptculmr advantages with the greatest 
judgment, and turned them to the best account The person who reads his 
work with attention may form almost as good an idea ot the climate, the 
soil, the capabilities of the country, and of its moral, its social, and political 
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condition, as if he had spent a “ seven years' ' residence in it. We had pre- 
mousH r< ad a rf goo<l ded respecting New South Wales, ^et our information on 
the suhji ct w nt t onl\ hunted but mcoireet In tact, until the appeaianceof 
I>i Land's \olmm time w is no woik on the subject which was woith 
perusing 1 h( onl\ blemish nt c in diseo\or m the woik is tbit the author 
is sometime*? unduly scxcie w hen speaking of men ot whoso conduct he 
disappio\(.s VVl could hue \ ished tnat lie had contented himself with 
simpu < mdonimng tlu nnpiopei actions, and not giving his observations 
the ippt name of piisonihtv We uisii it to he undt 1 stood, howevei, that 
\\c cone ut with the autlioi, in almost ever} instince* m the comkmnatoiy 
op mons he expresses we only differ with linn m some instances as to the 
manner m vvhuh Ills disaj piobitton is expiessed The work, we icpeat, is 
one of groat value It is i ph tc with tlu most intei esting information, and 
cannftNtad t } become a st nd ml book for mim yeais to come It is par- 
ticul ul> dose nuu the atti ltion of om legiMatois A new colon v m South 
Austiabi is about to bo loimul with the suit turn ol Paihiment Di Lang s 
work will furnish the nobh men and gentlemen with whom the project origi- 
nates with man\ use 1 ul hints as to the w i\ m which they ought to proceed, 
if they would avoid the etiois into whu h other foundeis of colonies have fallen. 

Report of the State of Public Instruction in Prussia Tnnslated by 

Sarah Vustm 1 vol 

It would be ibsurd, at this puiod, to ittimpt an aigument as to whether 
it is or is not a m itU i ol state oi moial usefulness to educate the lower 
classes ot bOdi t\ Knowledge Infinite mingled and spuuous, but still 
knowledge and a tlmst iltci inionn ition, is so widely diffused tlnoiigh the 
countiv, that the question onh is is to the best method ot supplying the 
want m* \f<d by c licumst nu e s <>\ei which we can have no control If is 
veiy (\tiiouln m fhit i ngf iml so pioud of hei icqunemcnts , holding 
the leiris ot powei within he i h intis possessing uuivc i situ s which, howevt i 
incapable, in tiic present day, ot sending forth nun calculitcd either to 
stem oi ehieet t lie cun ant ot populn opinion, wtie, in gone-by years, 
looked upon is miracles ot wisdom and st length, — it is most strange that, 
with all these ulvantuges, England should possess no national system of 
education, thxt its schools, whethci public oi pnvate, male or female, 
should lemun the woist arranged c>t all senunaucs, conducted, m nine 
cases out ot ten bv incompc tent orotessors , and that a youtli tiesh fiom 
evinOxtoid oi Cambridge may have attained the highest “honours ’ of 
his imivi isitv , md yet be in total and painful ignoiance of the necessary 
mtomution tint teaches the geographical division of the earth, and, above 
all, tlu philosophical dis( o\ ( nes and politic <U events ot the last fifty or five- 
and twenty yi us, evthci m his own oi othei lands 

An I nghshm in partieulaily otif ot what -is called the middling class ot 
society cm nivu Killy appieciate his own* ignorance until he has seen the 
quantity oi inhumation possessed, more especially as to the e\ ery-day, as 
well as the scientific, business of life Xr his Prussian and German 
neighbouis, md we tiust that the time is fast approaching when a proper 
system ot national education, titled for all classes, and yet m no degree 
removing any class horn its own particular sphere, may be adopted 
thioughout a kingdom which, if not provided with healthful, will most cer- 
tainly tumish itself with poisonous, tood. We w^ould most earnestly direct 
the attention ot the Legislatuie to the erection and direction ol national 
education,— not the nomination ol titled piofessors, oi the budding ot mag- 
nificent houses, but the furnishing cheap and wholesome diet foi the minus 
of the lowei, middle, ay, and tippet classes of society. We would espe- 
cially wish to direct their attention to M. Cousin's report, so ably and cor- 
rectly translated by Mis. Austin. 

Containing, as it cextamly does, much that is inimical to the habits and 
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practice of our country, it is, nevertheless, full ot information, and, if we 
may be peimitted the term, ideas , as well as 1 u ts alP illusf 1 citing its great 
object, and all woi king togethei with a unit) of purpose aftd i simplicity 
of design which we most highly veneiate and a 1mm 

Mrs Austin has not tianslated the Uepoit ol K he ition in Roy d and 
Ducal Saxonj , because she wished to present tlu English m adei with i 
cheap volume, and because the put she omitted < tm i u id tlu stcondtnj 
mode ot mstiuction, so thit, to picvint conluson md h) M Cousins 
entue appiob ition, she has c ontined lie i sc It cvc1um\l 1> to the |iminy 
namely, “Thit educ ition whic h is ihsolultly mtessuy to the moial md 
intellectual well being ol the m iss ot tlu pcopl l his wist md juduious 
auangement lendus tlu volume doubh \ ilu ibli , a> it is now c lpibk of 
being appreciated by all ianks, and then is (putt enough tianslated, not 
only to set people thinking but to diuct thin t inughts 

Ihe Rcpoit is introduced by i sound md lu i 1 iiul pie u i, m admirable 
taste, and able to steer its own com si without oui u 1 iltl ough time are 
one or two points upon which wi diffn horn t u uln d 1 lull, whose pm 
is steeped in stiength Slu intimites thit, c msiitut 1 is is our govun- 
ment, it would be conti u\ to reason md i v c i a cc + ) i <pcci it to oni>i~ 

nate any gu it thingis W < l< u thit ( \ ) mi o h Ids loith but lew 

example > ol i government origin iturg c h but wc holuthil it would 

be most it cot dint with nison puticulul\ tlu 1 1 s m ol the ]>icstnt 
times, tint oui government should sli p l > >1 1 1 \ torn id md originate a 
plan loi the chH vision ot tdiu ition throu^lio d tt i Un hd King loms 

This would testily to the pcoph thit < nun iu nt diMic i 0)th their 

liberty mil tluir h ippmi ss \U wish t t th > m i\ pio\v it, uul it 

would be most iti^oniblc tbit tiny sh u 1 i 1 ut m do not be hev e they 
will II they do not, the publu mind will du tli ]»iddu ^]>u it , nd m 
this country, now, is Mis Austin |iistl\ ol i\ ‘whin tin pi ess is 
hotter, t tic strife kmui tlu mvintion mu i dv K 'inis md wishes 
more stimulate d b\ an itmosphcic ot limn th m p u ips m inv countiy 
since the w oild be g in, something must b< doiu loth wed ndfpiukly, 
to minister piopei tood to those who netd It is a case in which the I cgis- 
lature can mteiteie without m\ dmgci of 1 t ixed with i d< sue to 

subject us to the tyianny ot milituy go\ i mnuit As to tlu light ol the 
State to inte iposc to uaui c lnldu n ii un d mge ions milru n< t " it h is be c n 
twice loimally letogm/td and pioelaim d m tin Court ol Chmceiy — and 
that witluri oui own time 

We could say much more upon this mipo t mt subjei *, to which we will 
hereafter reem In the mount i nn , wc c uncstlv aunnmuid the volume 
to our readers, and cannot * siifhc lent 1\ (\puss oui ulmu ition ol the 
talent, the wisdom, and excellent lccliiu, dtspl i\ td by Mis \ust n m her 
pielace and translation She is a lady whom \ i much lionoui t om of 
whom England ought to be most justly proud wluw i itumal uul im if 
fected sense will yield a lasting bem lit, win i tlu light theories ot Miss^ 
Martmeau are forgotten, or spoken of as nnttiis ot amusenunt, not of 
practice. ** 

We have pist seen “ An Outline of National b dm Mum, published by 
Cochrane and M'Cione; and though if is cood in many puts, it is iecble 
as a whole; yet we welcome it as one of the heialds ol intellectual good 
which we hope will shoitly appeal amongst us 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists — Highwa\s and Byways. By T. C. 

Grattan, B&vj. Concluding henes. 

To look back upon the mass of novels piodmed m Fngland dining the 
test fifteen years, one would imagine that the introduction of phrenology 
into this country had been followed by an amazing moea.se of the imagina- 
tive organs. The truth is that the frogs panted to expand into oxen, and 
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all the misses and masters who could pen a letter indifferently well, believed 
they could w rite a noyel Books, during this period, have been printed, 
published, and wondeiiul to relate, read! Enormous prices were paid, 
even tor inditFeient publications, and authors thought that because much 
gold \\ as giv on lor books that it was the golden age of literary England! 
Things could not goon at this rate; the very nursery mauls turned up their 
noses at the- flatted shelves of the circulat ing libraries, and it became evi- 
dent to pubhshets that the} were playing a losing game ; they saw that a 
few, and only a few, authois could possess sufficient hold over the public 
mind to gratify the taste which grew by what it led on, and now disdained 
all common food. 

Thus it is that only woiks ot leal value are read, much less sold in a suf- 
ficient quantity to pay the e\pi use ol paper and punting Mr. Grattan, a 
man of observation, good temper, and conect taste, has held a high place 
in past, *anrt well maintains ins giound in picsent tunes ; he has the advan- 
tage ol having travelled and seen the scenes he des< nhes seen them, also, 
undci auspicious circumstances, and recorded all with a happy blend- 
ing of feeling and judgment. His ** Highways and Byways," which tin ms 
the present senes, is already ad\ antageouslv known on the Euiopeau and 
American continents; so much so, ti at we liave little moie tosav to those 
who desire to possess or to complete a set ot his woiks, — than that they 
can have this, the concluding sceos, foi the small sum ot twelve shillings ! 
So much lor literature, cheap and good. 

Lavs for the Dead. By Amelia Opie. 

The name of Amelia Opie acts as a talisman upon our memory ; it calls 
back the time when we lead hei “Simple Tales," and wept over her 
<k Father and Daughtei, - when we ltpeated her veises, and tieasmed her 
books under our pillows Yet lure she is tuning her harp to sweetest mo- 
lodv , though to a mournful sfoi\ -one to winch theic is a chord to respond 
in ever} heait ; tor who is thert* that cannot number amid the dead those 
whom long tnev loved’ Tins alt ne, w it bout Mrs. Opie's name, would 
etisui e popuhmt } tor this biaublul Lttle volume. Those w ho can enjoy 
and cultivate the best aUeclions of the ht «ul and heait will oltcn turn over 
these simple pages, add pay the liila U oi their admnaiion h} their leais. 

We huv e heaid that the Stamlaid Now Is, so long in publication, aie 
nearly concluded; and we have been looking m vam for the name of Opie 
amongst those celeb) ated women v hose works have already appealed in the 
senes. Why was this ? and why were her tales, so excellent in moral, so 
charming in execution, omitted ’ No temale libriuy can be considered 
complete without her woiks. We have le It the days of our youth return 
when we again saw her name before us. 

Brother Tragedians. By Isabel Ilill. 3 vols. 

Miss Hill is already advantageously known to the public as the author 
of many entertaining and clev or papers both in prose and verse ; and wc 
remember also, her having written a play possessing power and talent. 
** Brother Tragedians ° is a work oi considerable and varied incident, novel 
in its construction, and totally free from the affectations of modern fashion- 
able novels. The two principal characters are drawn with a degree of force 
and spirit not often surpassed, and the interest, wherever they are con- 
cerned, is well carried forward and sustained. The scene is laid in Ger- 
many, but has no more to do with Germany than with the moon ; and this 
is, with us, a grievous fault, as it is evident that the actions and prejudices 
are all English, and that the assumption of German names was a little ruse 
to avoid personality. The sketching throughout is light and animated, 
varied and piquant ; and there are many observations that could only have 
proceeded from one who had both thought upon and felt the changes and 
chances of life. 
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There aie ceitain small blemishes of style, little stones, as it Were, 
that t rip up the harmony of expiession, abrupt terminations tbit nde 
roughshod through the volumes, which we aie sure* M^s Hills ^ood 
taste will teach hei to avoid m iutuie public dions Whcie wc Jianc so 
much to piaise, it would be dishonest not to b] ime, md we m ly be excused 
toi so doina* v\heu we ha\e so often expussed uncpnhticd Tppiobition 
Theie is, at times, x vein of keen, char, md yet ncithci Jlilemimne, ot 
what is tei me d bittei , saicnsm running through Miss Hills productions, 
which is is v llu iblc is it is uncommon md vs liose lessons we conside i 
extiemeh usctul We alw t\ s i emembu one puticnlu stoiv she published 
in “The! oi^ct-me-Not as i pe i he t spe ( ime n ol this sf \ lc ot composition* 
To those who would be miti ite el into mue h tli it m^ses m tb it little world, 
the theatie, “ Biotbei Irmdnns will he a^oitot tell-tilc like all tell- 
tales, com )ino; a due poitie i of tiuili and lm ention, but n ithless w ell 
woith the tumble' of a c ireful p imil 

Gleanings m X itural Histon By I d Ic^se , 1 Second Series. 

We mm mini e\uy mcieknt m the fust senes of this excellent author, 
and ilthouj^h the pit sent is not eithci so no\tl 01 so \xneel it isaticisure- 
house otnmehthit is jxio 1 Mi Tesse ln> lookc 1 u]i n nxtim rithci 
with the eve ol i ( hnstim tli m i plulns >ph( l , ol to •qu \1 moietiuh he 
has < onihme d t he two elm it lets into i pit ismjc md lndtuetne wloii his 
ohsu Nil ions uc ilwiysjuM be e mse th \ ic ilw ai s n it i i il IhisNohune 
also e out ims some cxti uts bom I\i r AV hit* s unpubli lit 1 MSS md ill 
who posse s, (and who dots n it ) t lie X Uui il llistoiv ot Sedboinc must 
add Mi Ji sse s book to lus < ollc e lion 4 > t ml i the intucstmj: subject c om- 
plete A\ e n t cxctcdmMv thit wc c innot c\ti it t m\ oi the imedotes 
Oi poitions ot the eh li^btiul obsc i \ itions touching the mi^i ition ot eels. 
Wc also iejp<t 4 h t Mi J<ssc ifiums that he will Me m no more, wc think 
that with his mind he e m h udly ich un — the field ol iiLtme is not hill 
gleaned yet Wc look ioiwaid to a nchci collection h) and b) 
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Mr St John, itithor ( f * f gypt and Mo 
hammei Ali * is n \v preparing a w rl tt 
fiction illustritm ot (Jrienlal M inner* ui 
titled * J ties oi tlu Ha n U in * 

1 he Avt.s ot Nrrstophanes with f m IKh 
Notes, from the Original partly selecttti u im 
the best Annotators and the Scholia, by II P 
Crokesley, H \ Irin Coll Camb , Is neiriy 
ready and will i >rm an oi tavo volume 

A Treatise on Primary Geology bung an 
Examination, both Pricticil and Thtmetical 
of the OltUi horinitions RyHtnryb Hoist, 
M D Secrttaiy to the. Rov il Geological 
Society ot Cornu all will short!) ippear 

The New Forest, by the popular author ot 
** Brambletye House,* 1 forma the July Number 
of the Series of cheap and sterling Works ot 
JUction, entitled * The Modern Novelists ” 
Dacre a Novel, edited by the Countess of 
Morlej will shortly be published 


LIST OF NRW BOOKS 
Deontology , or, the bcieme of Morality, 
by Jeremy Bentham , edited by John Bowring 
2 vols 8vo 15® 

The Picture of Scotland, by Robert Cham- 


beis 11 edit with adiitions ~\ols limo 
lls W 1 vol 1 „m y 1 

C mr Ingham *> Lite and Work** of Burns, 
N < 1 V In 

L>i % 1 1 Provide ce or the Three < yclts of 
Rc\cl ition, by the Kc\ Ci t roly , 1 1 I) 8\o 

I i s 

P blic Record Commit m s ]r p PR 
gru\e s Parlinmei t iry W nts At k li > \ o! 

II 4 

DctiLinry ot ( tography Anew nt and Mo 
dern by Josi ill t o ltlt r limo 1.4 

Ammil nr 1 \igttibie Physiokgy cor si 
dert. 1 with rtferinct to Natural 1 heok gy l»y 
P M K git Ml) 2 \ ols bi i 1 t tng the 3th 
ol the Hr dgt u attr Treat s»ts) 1/ 10s 

D Israeli « Curiosutits of 1 iterature, Vol IV. 
I2m:> i? 

Atru. ui Skt tchiH, by Thomas Pringle, fcp. 
8vo 10s id 

Willeoekts I«lota V >ttica, with coloured 
Plates 24nu> 6 cljth, 6s silky bs bd roan $ 
6d inoiocco 

The Entomological Cabinet being a Natu- 
ral History ot British Insects by George Cut 
ntoueUe, A L b J vols fcp. 3vo JG 
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The Captives in India, a Tale, and a Widow 
and a Will, by Apes Hoflan#*i 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll.lls Gd. N 

Description of the Burmese Empire, by 
SangermaTio, translated by W, Tandy, D.D 
4to. 16s 

Moor s Oriental Fragments 8vo 10s Cd 
Philip van Artevtlde, a Di imatic Romance, 
by Ilcx’ry 1 aylor 2 vols top 8vo 10s 

Tutti Frutti, b> the Author ot * The Tour 
of a German Prince ” 2 vols post 8vo 16s 
Faust Papers, or Critical Hem arts on 
Goethe a Faust, and its F ni? ish Iranslators, 
b> Dr W H Kollei, small 8vo 6s 

A Dictionar> Prictical, Ih oretic 'll and 
Ilistorual, ot Comnune and Commercial 
Nav nra u n b> T R M t ulloch 2d edit <onsi 
il*. r ibly e nHrged in one 1 vrge v ol svo *./ IPs 
Tr« atist on \r fhmetic Theoretic \l uni 
Practical, h^ Dr Lardner forming Vol I v 
of Gardner’s Cabinet C>clop t edii f small 
8\ o 6> 

Opie’s (^Mrs ■) Lav s foi the Dead fcp 8vo r >s 
London at Night , and other Poems, b> Lady 
Kmmeline Stuart W ortley Post8vo r >s 


Brother Tragedians ; a novel, by Isabella 
Hill. 3 vols. post 8vo 1/ Us 6d 

Memoirs of Spain during the* Reigns of Phi- 
lip the Fourth and Charles the Second, from 
]b21 to 1700, by John Dunlop 2 vols 8vo« 
26s 

Physiognomy founded on Physiology, by 
Alexander Walker Post 8vo. 14s hilf calf 
Outline ot a System ot National F ducatton, 
fcp Svo 7* Gd 

As o ha, the Maid of Kars, by the author of 
“ Zohnb ” 3 vols post Hvo 1/ lie Gd 

The Poetical Works of Am e Rad cl iff e 2 
vols post 8\ o l2<? 

Hawkins’s ( Tl onns) Memoirs of the Ich- 
thvooRmi and Plesiosami, extinct Monsters of 
the liuiirit Firth Imp folio, 2/ 10s 

A suits ot r i6 F tehni^s of Architectural 
SkeU lies, b\ 1 )lin ( unev 4to 12s 

Intsof the Necromanc e rs, by Wm God- 
win ’"'so 14s 

b irntl> library, Vols XLIII and XLIV. 
L T mversal History \ ols III. and IV as 

A Summer s loir through Belgium up the 
R1 me, ami to the Lakes of s\% it/* rland 12mo. 
f>s 6/ 


FINE ARTS. 

PUBLIC VT JONS 

The Princess Victoria. Painted b> R Wcstall, R A ; Engiaved by 

Fimlen 

This is, we help ve, a good dike ness ot the most mtciesting peisonage in 
Great B i it a i; and, except a little alteration, which we tiust we may 
attribute to the painter, it is a pleasing and cdkctne pictme The enslav- 
ing is altogether excellent the style is highly iinished —pen haps too much 
so, but the woik does ciedit to the cngiasci, and sustains his high lepu- 
tation 

England and Wales. From the Diawmgs of ''SI. W. Turner, R.A. 

This is a tiuly national ivork one that ought to be exceedingly popular; 
tor, both m design and execution, it is ot unnvalled excellence, and mar- 
vellously cheap, even in these cheap tunes, w hen the application of the 
burin to steel has bi ought ait within the itaeh of persons whose means are 
limited Turner is said tobemoie tancitul than tuie ; but heie, at least, 
he seems to have reined mins Pegasus; lor our own acquaintance with 
many oi the scenes he has painted enables us to bear testimony to his ac- 
cuiaey. The work is pioduoed under the direction of Mr* Chailes Heath : 
there is no one more competent to render justice to such a subject. 

The Gentle Student. Engraved by S. Sangster ; from a Painting by 

G S, Newtoo. 

A small print after this pictme has already appeared m one of the 
Annuals ; we are glad to see it engraved on a larger scale. Mr. Sangster 
has pertormed his task with very great ability. It is a beautiful print, and 
will torch a worthy companion to those of the “ Dutch Girl’' and the 
“ English Girl/* both so deservedly popular. 


[His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint George Jones, Esq., 
R.A., to the office of librarian to the Royal Academy of Arts, m the room 
ot Thomas Stothard, R.A., deceased.] 
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DRURY Xj \NE AND COVENT- O ARDEN. 

It is very fit and proper that the critic's functions should be suspended 
on “ benefit nights/ and that the avtois should then, at legist, be left to 
their “ own sweet will. ' They have got together a paity of pnvate friends — 
let them amuse them as they may. Let Braham act Hamlet, or Macieady 
sing Artaxerxes ! We should even tin n try, and if we could, be silent. 
The past, therefoie, has been a month of license at those tluatres, vaiied 
only by the occ asion il acting of a mw piece called & 'ontt nure y a new 
faiccof PUa^ant D/cams, the late revival of the stcornl paif of Until/ thf 
Fourth, and the pioduition of two new billets ( tndttclla, the pleasant 
old fireside stoiy, is the subjet t of one . the Fan Su than, or the Conque/ ed 
Coquette, the name of the othci Both have been gorgeously “ £ot up," 
but in both M ulemoisedle Nobhd is the chief attention She is very de- 
lightful As the Pnnce in the old time sud W // ptuf i p d/t a %nin coin 
She speaks not, but she say s many fine tilings Vr ; ef ^enue was a very 
beautiful diama, cordnl and chaiactciishc Mi Fallen played the Cum of 
thi' old legmie, and no + hmg could be conceived moie pcifid than its hu- 
mom, its '.implicit}, its pathos Pltu^uti D/ru>n<t, a faifi by that veiy 
pleasant w i itc i Mi ( liaili •> Duia, listened to vis the vitiiui Litton, uhese 
humoui is side shaking still, md will Ik long, we tnist, b< f vie it turns into 
the stuff the fane is mule of Tlu greatest tieat of all, ho\uui and per- 
haps the most effective icvival of the sc isnn, w is tli it of the second pait of 
Hetty q the Fourth We make no illusion to the coumiti>n and ftstival 
scenes tac keil onto it, and now playing to empty benches it iovent-G 11- 
den — more contemptible even than disgi iceful Wespeik of Shnkspeaies 
play, tnd the actors who sust lined it Fmcn s Justice Shallow .s perfect . 
Blmchaid s Silt nco will mgli so* Dow ton s F list ill is the hi st we can ge 
on the stage ; llailcv s Pistol is humoious Wcbstci s B udolph mi f le^s 
and for Mrs. Jones Mis Quickly, we think it as veil and genuine as the 
4i heavenly ground she tie ids upon Mi AT \< leidy > Henry th* Fomth 1-, 
--relatively to the subject its interest, and its passion — one of the noblest 
pieces of acting that the modem stage has witnessed The addicts to Sleep 
is perfect- the various p ithos of the si cue that ensues, affecting to the last 
degree, and touched with the most exquisite and expressive colounngof do- 
mestic beauty — the interview with his son IJemv truly grand, m its weik- 
ness, m its despauing strength, in its lYeart-stiuck agony, m its halt iccon- 
ciled love, and 111 its struggle of the fathers ihioes of aihctionwith the 
heavy and reluctant pangs of the Monarcdi s hist dying power. 

The address, usual at the tcimination of a season, was not dehveied 
at Di uiy -lane, but is reseived, we unde*! stand, ioi the closing of the 
4i after season ,4 at Covcnt-gaiden — a pnject, hy-tbe-by, veiy clNgi iceiul, 
and, \ye are happy to add, far fiom successful. A ft w more days will put 
an end to it, when we shall be curious to hear how Mr. Bunn winds up his 
account yvith the public and the lovers of the drama. 

H VYMARKBr. 

This pleasant theatre has opened for the season with even prospect of 
success— with a little opera by Buckstone and Bishop, with a pleasing diama 
by Mr. Planehe, the promise of a comedy fiom Mr. Jenold,and the icstora- 
tion of lar-famed l T nt le Foozle. All of which, without offence, we piefei to 
tragedies in hot weather, on all accounts, real and aci idental. We like to 
hear the unbought applause of loud and involuntary laughter; and we do 
not like to hoar the perpetual nervous stiaimng of the sticks and the hands 
of Mr. Vandenhoffs admueis. We shall not speak of this gentleman s 
acting m our present Number, lest we do him an injustice. W e aie sincerely 
anxious not to do this, for many teasons. When he has played Hamlet, 
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Penruddock, and other characters we observe announced, we shall ha\e had 
an opportunity of judg rig how far his own merits or demerits, the injudicious 
praising of his 'Lends or our own prejudices, have to do with the judgment 
we entertain ot his Lonolanus. We confess it to be anything but favourable. 
We think lie played “ a part that he should blush in acting/ for ho never 
once reminded us of the mould of Marcius. Next month, however, wo shall 
write at some length of this gentleman s performances. Meanwhile, let us 
exhort Mr. Morns to the production of light Ilaymarket comedies, as many 
and as fresh as possible With hi^ compam, and such men as Jerrold, 
Dance, and others we hear of, to wnte lor him, his game is very sure, if he 
plays it well. 

VICTOR I V. 

So is that of Mr Abbott, on whom the solo management and lessee ship 
of thi^ theatie ha^ now devolved He has leopened it — after embellishments 
of great taste, elegance, and coin foil with a v ei y admnahle company. Mrs. 
Waylett, the \er\ charming singer of ballads, Mrs. Oiger, the most couhal 
of comic actresses, and the mconipaiahle Liston, “ something more than 
ordmarv, me am >ng his phalanxot lemfon ements. Nor have any of these 
dispossessed the old fav ouute^,- -we letam them all That such efforts as 
these will prove successful wo c moot enteit 1111 a doubt. Noi does Mr. 
Abbott seem disposed to confine them within any hunted spheie. lie has 
announced a tiagedv m five acts fiom the pent of the ac comphshed Miss 
Mitfoid, and on a subject of deep and univeisal interest. — We have be* n 
reminded, bv-thc-hy , of an onus non we made last month m fa lmg to notice 
a praisewoithy effoit made in this tin it it , now about to attach to Used another 
of the few living wnteis wcstl v *»i the oi ar uni bett* i day, to distinguish 
itselt also hv the* levivalot an English play of that old time, the U/mahitai 
Combat of Massingei \\ e owe it to the gold taste* and kno \ lc dge of Mr. 
Elton, the actor, to lepair this omission This gentleman adapted the play 
with great caie * and, in his own acting, gave us a vigorous conception of 
the unrest i ainable loiee of its hero s passion, of Ins lust and tliust after 
unughteous less. One grievous detect in the adaptation, however, we must 
notice: it was soon apparent, and was, we suppose, inevitable*. The mam 
passion of the original is of too ternble and tremendous a nature for presen- 
tation on a modern stage. Mr Elton had supplied its place with one of a 
more ordinary kind. In doing this, he forgot a most important matter. 
The ^welling grandeur of the phrases m which the old passion had been 
fitly clothed bore down the new. It fairly reeled and staggered under 
them. The speeches, in fart, left to their own support, the ground of a 
great passion cut fiom under them, were mere biavura speeches. They 
imposed on us for a time: hut we recovered very soon, and in impatience at 
the deception. Wheie this objection was not felt, the, play was masterly 
and powerful. The whole of the first act. for instance, was free from it, and 
the result was as striking an effect of interest and complete dramatic con- 
struction as we remember to have ewer experienced. The artful accusations 
of the father against the son, the gloomy purpose and mysterious threaten mgs 
of the son against the father, filled and oppressed the stage with a weight of 
subdued yet fearful passion. The unnatural meeting, the parley before the 
fight, the desperate and deadly hatied of the father, the fate-struck resolu- 
tion yet filial yearnings of the son — tlieir combat, fiercely begun at the men- 
tion of a mother's name, and fatally ended for the poor vouth — kept us in 
continual excitement, and in submission to a master's power, till the act drop 


[“ Buccaneer,” dramatized by the author, from the popular novel 
under that title, is, we understand, shortly to be performed at tbo Victoria 
Theatre. To those who have read the novel, its highly dramatic qualities, 
and the exceeding fitness of its storj for the stage, are already familiar,] 
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NEW JAW OF COMBUSTION 

Du Williams read a Papei on a new law oi combustion Altci lllustia- 
ting, by experiment, the position, tbit combustion is a phenomenon 
accompanying stion^ chemical u tion of vauous kinds, andihat it m ty be 
tikeu e;cneially as an index of tin intensity uul i ipulity of this action, 
Di Willums pioceeded to classdy tin vinous electees Bi 111114 with the 
pc ifect end ultimitc combustion of simple hodu md descending a *>c lie 
oi other kinds, in which utiui the strength ol pic existing ifhmtics, 01 the 
1( ss pcifect pcimanency 01 simplicity oi th piohicts nnj)ui,in vinous 
choices the intensity of the iction md the \ividit\ oi tlu phenomena he 

c unc to the lowest device oi clumic il ut c 11 die ide l bv tin phenomena 

oi combustion, tb it n imclv, m w me li ih elev f nn oi tin tempc^ituic is 
insufficient to dev c lope tiu lull ifnmtusit Uk ultuiitc < h me nts fen e ich 
othei,oi liisufhcient toicsolve enlne! tlie pc c stuppi > imate ifhmties 
The low combustion ol pho plunu d e dm i\ tc n pc r it 1 1 cs oi snlplnn 
whin tin own on coils mail} c xfirpi lulled tnd ct c t lie 1 01 ot'ci lmd mi 
in iblc \ ipouis by ud oi ijil dmiim wn ci 1 iv 1 o 1\ li uedlelow icd 
mss, m the only hitheito 1 now n i tmpli s e this kind oi combustion 
but Di \\ ilh mis mi ounud th it he h 1 1 to m 1 d to 1 > j: ih 1 d amongst 

all comb 1st die l o lie s th it it constitul s is niuli 1 1 ivv is i \ oi tluse 

modes ol < nnbustum with which we 1 e lie id) f unihai By dukcnup 
the 100m Di Willums yv is dl to < \hd it the phcnonni 1 of th s low 
com))Listion Anumbci ei (ondustdle mitt is \y i\, e>coi d spinna 
cell, t illow SLe win chopped i 11 1 ^,1 be 01 11 n lie tie 1 bel \v mlness, 

and they lmniedntily ^ivc out ipdc 1 mil t nt limn ej ute distinct m cha 

1 ictei liom then oidinuy mole ol e md usti >11 it hi l pu y lously been 
obsuved that boding t illovs is lumim is 1 tlu <1 11 1 , but this hid been 
Lcnei illy cl issed is 1 phi noun non oi pliospl ie.se 1 e ldc tbit oi fiuoi 
spu uul otli 1 muiu ils winch when li ited ^i\e cut lpld wnhout sin- 
tuning im know n dilute in then incline il 1 nditim Di \\ dlnnis 
pioud this opmi m to 1 e mconcct b\ show ip th 1 the low lphts could 
not be piodiu ed m inti mini 1! le b niu s wnhout tlu icuss oi o\\^en md 
Hid when it y\ is developed 1 y hi it Hum in be m it would it mum 

ehdclv 1 xtnpiiislu d by mmuis tp th 111 m till 1 11 nil is i he Mint 

substxnces t the te nipt 1 it me t usiiptlu 1 il 1 Hits visil 1 only m 1 d uk 
100m on be un; nnnii 1 sed in o\\ ^e 11 ^ is bm t out mt > op n % i\ id 1 it ion 
It would theieiou no loipci be doubted that tins w s 1 teimoi e mbus- 
tion md tlu lectiue 1 sud th it in s mu mistimes \s t llow ill h u 
papei, lu Jiad found it to cm inn nee it 1 t nip 1 line belt w P>u s inu st 
cvciy one of the substmee^ usii illy consi lei dt mbustilm mctils uno p 
the numbt r, may be nude to exhd it it it 1 1 if 1 ir 1 cl \ hen ulnp 

pond Potassium is subject to it it o ell 1 uy tempi duns 1 clip turn no is 
m thi dukwhtnivei it is cut 01 nibbed ml u me by 11 1 ol 1 moan +c 
heat, consumes \w ly with a i unt Ipht llu lplit ot this foun oi eond us 
tion ddfeis tiom oidinai) low pmtion m heap 1 stitute ot icd lpld nd 
Di Willums, disc ndnp S11 II Diw s supposition, that the le w lpld ol 
phosphorus consisted oi in attmudid state ot hph white belt, e died the 
attention ot his ho nci s to a pale dejpec ot me mdcscencc belovy icd heat, 
which hid escaped the obseivation ol philosoplu is, anel yyluch lu believes 
to be the cause ot the phenomenon c i low combustion, just as w lute and led 
heat aie concerned in the ten mat ion ot ouhnnty flime The pi od nets ot 

the low combustion of vegetable md animxl mitteis, viz acetic aud am- 
monia, &c weie next pointed out, is piovimr this piocess to be a link 
between combustion and leimentition or putreiaction, as it combines the 
phenomena oi the first with the pioducts ot the two 1 dter ope lations He 
adverted to this pait of the subject as worthy ol iuithei investigation , for 
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it could not be doubted that interesting, and perhaps useful products might 
be obtained fiom piocesses so easy and objects so universal. Dr. Williams 
concluded lns^observaYions bv alluding to a number of obscure phenomena 
which this new law or mode of combustion tends in a great measure to 
explain? Among these were, the spontaneous combustions of greasy wool, 
oily tow, cotton, charcoal powder, damp hay, turf, flax, and hemp, which 
ha\e been Kjiww n to take place independently of external heat, and some- 
times true caused most destructive tires. In these cases, the absorp- 
tion of o\\ gen, iermentation, or some such cause, developes the first step 
of the heating pi ocess : tins giadually leaches to 300°, the lowest degree 
of visible combustion, and it may then rapidly rise to open ignition. Alter 
quoting some instances of that exti aoidmary and horrible phenomenon 
spontaneous human combust ion , lie shortly explained, that by approxima- 
ting certain processes vs Inch aie known to take place in the body (the con- 
versioiicof flesh into adipocire 01 fatty degeneration, and the production of 
animal heat) with the new law of low combustion, much of tne mystery of 
this horrid catastrophe is removed. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Cow per read a Paper on calico and silk-printing. After some intro- 
ductory obsei vations on the nature of ornament and contrast of colour, 
illustrated by an ingenious diagiam by Mr. Brockedon, Mr. Oowper ex- 
plained the vauous modes of punting silks and calico from engraved 
wooden blocks, copper-plates, cui ved copper-plates invented by Applegath, 
coppei cylindeis, wooden cvbndeis cut ved with pins engraved so as to print 
from the surface, and tlu mode ol piodueing a pattern on the cloth by dis- 
charging the eoloui,or b\ punting it with apiotcclmg wax, which prevents 
the dye bom staining tne paits so punted. He also illustiated what is 
technically called tie-work : which consists in pinching up the cloth with 
the finger and thumb, and lung it round with apiece of tlnead. When a 
handkei chief so tied is put mfo the dye-vat, the colour cannot reach the 
tied pait, but leaves a little volute squaie spot, with a small coloured one 
in the muhPe, which is a \tiv common pattern m silk handkerchiefs The 
matenals punted in the cloth bv the blocks oi plates, are either the actual 
coloui wanted, or mot Hants, ?. e pic p nations to icceive the colour liom the 
dvo-vat: tlie actual coloui s me cab d chormc d colours, and are ti\ed in 
the cloth by steaming, altei it is punted The two principal mordants are 
acetate alumiue and acetate of non. If a piece of cloth be printed with 
seven diffeient blocks, and we use acetate of non with one block, three 
different solutions of acetate alunime w ith thiee otheis, and thiee different 
mixtures of it with acetate ot non wdh the remaining three blocks, and, 
alter drying and washing, put the cloth into the coppei with madder — the 
madder will raise a black when the non is printed, thiee shades of red when 
the alumine, three shades ot lilac or chocolate when the mixture is used. 
The mordants have a stiong affinity to the cloth, and the dyes a strong 
affinity to the moidants. Colours so produced are “ fast colours whereas 
chemical colours will not bear much washing. Mr. C. showed the curious 
operation of cleansing the superfluous colour off the copper plate atter the 
colour had been mbbed into the crevices of the engraving. It is m fact 
scraped off by a thin flexible piece of steel, called by calico-printers 
“doctor steel , 1 1 or “ the doctor / 1 

Geological society of dVblin* 

At a meeting of this Society, a paper was read by Dr. Apjohn, upon the 
limestone cave recently discovered m the comfy of Tipperary, and of which 
such exaggerated accounts have appeared in the public papers. It occurs 
withm a limestone hill of about 1 00 feet in height, situated midw&y between 
Tipperary and Mitehelstown, and comprehends an irregular area, whose 
length is 900, and greatest breadth 600 feet. It is not, however, sa tingle 
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excavation, but is composed of a series of chambers, connected by rugged 
and narrow passages. The floors of the different chambers are strewed 
with loo^e prismatic blocks of limestone, and both floor and lfiof abound in 
span y ])roductions of the most varied and fantastic appearance. Stalactites 
and stalagmites of all dimensions are everywhere to lie met with ;* and, in 
many places, large calcareous pillars connect th^ ground and ceiling. Sheets 
of spar, of gieat extent and thinness, are also very h' j quont? which, when 
illumined by a torch, reflect and tiansmil the most brilliant colours, and m 
their glistening and graceful folds resemble the rich hangings of a modern 
drawing-room. 

This paper, which was illustrated by a ground plan, and vortical section 
of t lie cave, concluded with some remarks on the manner of lbjmafion of 
sparry productions, and upon the causes ol the cavities which occur along 
the axes of stalactites, whose peuod ot formation is compaiatively recent. 


VARIETIES. 

The British Museum . — The receipts of the British Museum for 1833 were 
23,220/., the expenditure 19,184/., leaving a surplus in hand of 3736/. The 
number of viMteis has rapidly increased since 1828. In that year the 
number was 81,228, last yeai 2fo,4 ( >>. Amount realized by sale of Museum 
publications, 402/. I s. ; expenditure for drawings and engravings of Mgm 
and Townley marbles, 33 \l 1 8v : in purchase of books and manuscripts, 
2358/. 19s.; m natural histoiv, 102o/. is. Or/.; antiquities, coins. See. 

1838/. 1 8 v. ; expense oi classed catalogue, 360/. Nunibei ot visits made to 
reading-rooms tor pci poses of study and icsearch, m IwlO, about 1950; m 
18 *3, 38,800. Number of visits by ai lists and students to the galleries of 
sculpture tor study, m 1831, 4398; in 1832, 4740 ; in 1833, 4490. Num- 
ber of visits to print-room, in 1832, 4400; in 1833, 2900. 

The number of coins purchased by the British Museum between Christ- 
mas 1 8 *>2 and Oluistmas ISh, was 3908, of which GVi were pennies of 
William the Conqueior, Omnd at Benorth, near Aliesford — for 50/. ; 296 
coins, chieflv ot Kaduli, Earned, and Athelred, kings of Northumberland, 
and of Vigmund and Eanbald, aichbisbops ot York, and the ancient vessel 
in which the coins were iound, at New<\istle-on-T\ tie — 20/.: a gold com 
of Hhodes for 1G/. ; and a collection of 33 1 2 coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, 
comprising 52 in gold, 1034 m silver, and 1926 in brass— for 10 00/. from 
H. P. Borelly, of Smyrna. 

The Post Office . — In the series of documents prepared by the Duke of 
Richmond respecting the improvements made, or contemplated, in the 
General Post Office, there is the iollowmg extraoidmarv statement* — “ In 
addition to the immense quantity of property passing daily throtigh the 
Post Office, the amount of which it is not possible to estimate, and the 
numbers of letters evidently enclosing sov eleigns and money (about 700 
per diem in and passing through London only), there are not less than 
1000 letteis annually put into the post without any addresses whatsoever . In 
many of these theie are valuable enclosures, and in the course of a single 
year there have been above 100 letters of this description, which, on being 
opened for the purpose of being leturned to the writers, have contained 
property to the extent of between 20,000/. and 30,000//* 

There has just been printed, by order of the House of Commons, one of 
those frequent returns of the number of criminals in England and Wales, 
which, at the first inspection, are so well calculated to fill us with despondency 
and even despair. By this return, dated March 20, it appears that the num- 
ber of persons charged with criminal oflenees in England and Wales, was, 
4a the seven years ending with 1819* 72,216 ; in the seven years ending with 
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182tt, 95,628 ; anil m the seven years ending with 1833, 131,818 : the num- 
ber, therefoie, in the Jast se\en years, as compared with the first, having 
almost doubled in the shoit space of lorn teen years. 

It appeals by a Paili unentaiy letum “ of offices abolished and created 
in the Point of Phanc ly daring the yeais 1831, 1832, and 1833,” 
that the mco^nc ot the seventy Commissioneis of Bankiupt amounted to 
2b GOO l , tli it oi the Secretaiv ot 13 mkiupt s office to 5289/, and that of 
the Messengers to the Commissioners to 9308/ , making in all 41,2 57/. On 
the othei hand, the i etui a states the expenses of the Judges and Comnns- 
sioneisot the new Coiut to be 15,000/ , of the Secietaiy of Bankiupt s 
office, 2800/ , of the Messengers, 33 >2/ ; atul the salaues of the Regisfiai s 
and Deputy Registiais, 8000/ , making m all 29,152 /. The difference of 
expense, theieloie, in favour ot the new system is the difference between 
4],25<7£ and 29, 52/ — that is to say, 12,10 j/ This sum of 12,105/ is not, 
of course, w holly saved at piesent, because if is subject to atcmporaiy 
reduction, owing to the compens it ion giatited to the holders of the offices 
abolished Still, however, the cl tfeieme between the expense of the two 
systems is 12,105/ , and that sum will ultimately be wholly s wed Times. 

English and Fiench Nut s papei ^ — It lias b*en agreed hi tween the Duke 
of Richmond and M Conte (the Duet tor GcnoiU of the Fiench Post- 
office), that the newspapers ot c uh countiy slid! cnculate in the othei, 
without any charge beyond tbit to which the \ iit subject in the paiticulir 
country m which they are respectively published Tims I< nglish pipeis 
will be liable to the paymentof post age to the amount of font < outwits each 
tfour-fifths of a sons oi halfpenny ) foi deliver v m France, md l itncli papers 
Will be delivered dutv fice in k ngland, because hunch papers aie sub- 
ject now to the above chaiges 

By a lecent Pailiamentaiy ictuin, it appeals tbit since the yeai 1816, 
the National Debt has been u due cd from si 0,3 11 ,9 10/. to 7 )1,658,883/, 
and the animal charge on the above ficrn 30,4^8,207/ to 27,782,1 16/ 

By a letorn to the House of Commons, it appeals that the expense of the 
militia of Great Britain and Ireland, from 1816, to Istoi January, 1834, 
amounts to 6,084,4 0&f The largest expenditure was in 1821, when it 
reached 420,377/ Since then it has giadually reduced, the total ol 18 33 
was only 222,1 7 Si. 

The number of Admirals deceased, since the last piomotion m 1830, 
being 22 Admirals, at 2l. 2s per diem; 16 Vice- Admirals, at 1/ 12s Gd ; 
10 Rear- Admirals, at 1/ 5? , and 5 Retried Admnals at 1/. 5s , it results 
that it will lessen the annual halt pay to officcis m the sum of 33,196/. 

Enclosure Bills ~ There has just been printed, by older ol the House of 
Commons, a xetuin lespectmg Enclosure Bills, “ fees theieon, &c. From 
this it appears that on one Bill (the Rockingham Forest Enclosure), — 

i, v d. 

The Private Office Bill fees” were . • , .12 10 0 

The House “ fees” vitre . . . . . , Jfj 1 4 

The Committee “ fees ” were » . . . . 60 15 2 

The Engrossing i fees ’ were . . . . . . 118 2 0 

The Housekeeper's and Mesherigers* “ fees” were . . 7 10 0 

£274 19 0 

Thus for one Bill, at ofte House only, the u fees M were nearly three htm~ 
dred pounds, which, of course, is for none of the work, being exclusive of 
all costs for attorneys, agents, counsel, See. ; and the average number of 
private bills each Session is upwards of 200 ! So that theie are pretty pick* 
mgs somewhere — and the expenditure is so useful ! 

Ttde$s — ** It is intended to make a scries of tidal observations round the 

coasts of Great Britain and Ireland on the same days, for sixteen days 
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together, from June 7th to June 22d next The object is, to ascertain* by 
how much the time of high and low water at place is before or 

after those times at the neighbouring places; and also deteimine, 
wherever it can be done conveniently, the comparative rise and fall of the 
tide at the different periods of the moon’s age, as well as the different r- 
vals between the morning and evening tides, or any other differences wnich 
regularly affect their height. For this purpose the exact tiraff of high and 
low water, especially of the former, and the height above or below some 
fixed mark, are to be observed every day and night during the above-men- 
tioned period. The observations thus made, and the results of the com- 
parison of these with others, will be published along with the names of the 
officers by whom they have been superintended/’ — From Imtr actions issued 
by the Admiralty . 

Excise Duties. — It appears by a Parliamentary return, respecting articles 
charged with excise duties, which was delivered last week, that the ffcerage 
quantity of hojis on which duty was paid in the years ending 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1831, 1832, and 1833, was 27,99 l,502lbs. ; and that the quantity on 
which duty was paid m the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 
32,74 7,31 Olbs., making an increase of 4,725,808lbs. The average quantity 
of malt on which duty was paid in the same three years, was 36,535,056 
bushels ; and the quantity on which duty w as paid in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1834, was 40,005,348 bushels, making an increase of 
3,4 70,292 bushels. The average quantity of tea on winch duty was p£,id in 
the same three years, was 30,529,8511bs. ; and the quantity on which duty 
was paid in the year ending the 3th of January, 1834, was 3 1,829,0 75lb$., 
making an increase of l/229,224lbs. The average quantity of spirits on 
which duty was paid during the same thre§ years, was 21,978,809 gallons ; 
and the quantity on which duty was paid in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1834, was 21,810,719 gallons; so that the decrease has been 
138,090 gallons. The duty on tobacco last year produced 1 75,4447. more 
than it did in 1831 ; and the total amount of duty paid on that article, in 
the United Kingdom, during the last three years, is 9,185,2277. Nine 
millions sterling puffed away in smoke, or snuffed up the noses of a small 
portion of the intellectuals of Great Britain and Ireland in the space of 
three years ! 

Prosecution <> for Libel . — A return of all prosecutions for libel since the 
accession of his present Majesty, William the Fourth, either by e.r-offirio 
informations or indictment, conducted in the department of the Solicitor 
for the affairs of his Majesty's Treasury : — 

1831.— Hex v. William Cobbett . . Indictment. 

William Alcook Haley • . • . . Ditto. 

Richard Garble Ditto. 

1833. — Rex v. -James Reeve ...... Ditto, 

John Ager, Patrick Grant, and John Bell . Information. 
Henry lietberington and Thomas Stevens * Indictment. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

New Comet. — On the 8th of April, it is stated, Pjfcoffessor Gambart, at 
Marseilles, discovered a new comet, of a pale light cploVu. with a diameter 
of four or five minutes. Owing to the state of the atmosphere, and its dis- 
appearance on the 13th, little has been ascertained of the stranger, except 
that on the 10th, 16h.32m.45s. sidereal time, its right ascension was 2 0 C 9' 7" 
and south declination 22° 33'. 

Demi -infernal Showers. — The newspapers contain a letter of the 3d in- 
stant from itodelheim, near Frankfort, v> hich states, that during nearly an 

Jutf.’—vot.. xti. no. cixiu. 2 n 
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lioui each, on that and the preceding day, heavy showers of ram had fallen 
so impugnated with^sulphui, that the watei as it ran down the streets, was 
coveted witfi n \ cl low ciust, and quantities of the 1 aw maternal might be 
scraped oft the \ i\ c ment 

Amoru, the < unusities which M Ruppel has brought fi om Abyssinia, 
are two unj^ikable manuscnpts One 1 ^ a Bible, said to contain a new 
woi k oi Salomon, one 01 two new boohs ot Fsdras, and a considerable 
addition to the tilth Book oi Ksthei, all perfect!} unknown in Europe. It 
also c m huns the Hook ol i< not h, and fiiteen nesv Psalms, the existence oi 
which was all each known to the learned The other manuscript is a spe- 
cies of code, which the Abyssnnans date iiom the Council of Nice (324), 
the epoch at which it was promulgated by one ol their kings This code is 
divided into two books the hist u kites to c monical 1 iw , and treats of the 
relations ot the Chinch with the tempoial powei , the othei is a soit of 
civ d code Iheic aie also some icmaikable hvmns, because they present 
the ututn ol coupon mt\ , the mil} leatun oi poetiv to he iound in Abys- 
sinian htc latnre — Gallon mi 

There h «s been 1 it c 1 \ unpoitcd into Fi nice b\ a tnvelki of the name of 
Delangremer, a new iiuit cillel “IS ah d A i able It would appear that 
this flint possesses ttanquill smg and soothing pi opei ties, and that its medi- 
cinal nse may he i eluded is oi high importance 

Odessa Apnl 22 Anothci \ iluablcMemn ml oi antiquity has been found 
at KeiNch it is a magnitic tit saieophigus ol fine white maible, six feed 
in length, and tw ont \ -m \ c n in 1 n idth On the hcl aie two colossal figuies ; 
one is thatoi m old man, 1 uiautm his lei t atm, and holding a halt uni ollc d 
pa,>ci lhenflt] is i woinii, in whose shouldci tlu old nun lests lus 
righ* ham! Oil t lit tilts • 1 tlu s ucophag is aie sevual gioups m alto- 
reiicvo Fveiv } ut ol the <diL iphagus is oi .wimiiabh woikmanship, and 
p«oves that the a tist mud 1 ve lived when Cuum art was in its gicatest 
sphmdoui Unioi lunate iv it is not entne l ut all the pieces belonging to 
it have been found, so I hat tt maybe ciitnelj icstoied. 

Tlic Russian journals give a statement of the piesent population of St. 
Peteifeuuigh. 1 he number of male inhabit mts 291,290, and of females 
133,81^, total amount, 113,135 In this numbn, ipn S are ecclesiastics, 
38,894 belong to the nobility, and 4 7,548 to tin* aim}. 

Pan s* Imp* ouments — Accoidmg to the plans agreed upon foi improving 
the city oi Pail'-, houses ooveinig 159,81 i square toises ol ground are to 
be pulled down r lhe avciage pi ice paid ior the giound during the last ten 
vc us has bmi 2,3001 a toisc, and as the annual expenditm e foi this piu- 
pose is onby l, ’ou,oooi , it will take at this rate tluee hundred } ears to com- 
plete the undeitakmg. 


AGRICULTURE. 

“ Agricultural distress'’ has been so often ruteiated, that it is not easy 
for ore to obtain a healing who is unwitting enough to make these words 
the beginning of a ch^couise. 

Theieis, howcvei, but too much ieason to anticipate that this cry will 
be moie fiequent and nabre loud than ever— we shall show m biief why. 

When, at the commencement ot the Session, appeals were mode to Par- 
liament, Ministers silenced them by refemng to the coming on of tune 
and their measures. Rebel, the} promised, would arise from the commu- 
tation of tithes and Ihe amendment of the poor-laws. The latter biH is 
nearly through the House of Commons : and, if all its beneficial provisions 
be not entirely abiogated, the measur is so thoroughly emasculated and 
deprived of its vigoui, that the best practical judges anticipate anything 
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but advantage from its operation. The main principles laid down by the 
Commission of Inquiry were, it will be recollected, lirfl, the totml annihila- 
tion of the allowance system, by which it was argued the ultt* man would 
be impelled to find work, the alternative being a workhouse in whivh his 
condition should be scanty fare and hard work — secondly, the reduction of 
the law of settlement to trie simple head of birth, by which the expense of 
litigation and removals would be ended. These were the great points. 
Now, till all these are either modified or abandoned, discretion with rela- 
tion to allowances, and local disci etion, because liable to local interests, 
prejudices, or predilections, were especially to be eschewed. But the bill 
has substituted, as it was not difficult to foresee must be the case, not one, 
but many discretions, which must after all have lefeience to, and reliance 
upon, the 1 ©presentations of the local aulhoulies ; and tins is virtually and 
practically to vest in them the power. Thus a mete system of complica- 
tions is substituted for the plain natural cncle of connexions and judgment. 
For who is so fit to ascertain the actual condition of the pauper, who can 
ascertain it , but the resident officer" And who else is so likely to adapt 
the relief to the circumstances ? He will balance claims and interests ; 
and if he bo now subject to fears and passions, to partialities and antipa- 
thies, how does the contemplated act lemove m remedy them 0 In whom- 
soever the execution of the act vests, against him will the hostility of the 
paupei be directed, if against any one. Foi, will the pauper look to the 
Central Boaid for Ills ie\enge? Ceitamlv not* it wiM all be witakod upon 
the paush officer as heretofore, simply because the man who thinks himself 
aggrieved knows no other agent m the business. Nothing can be so 
absurd as this endeavouring to fence loimd authority with distant powers. 
Every one must take, and ought to hike, the natural ies})onsibihties 
attached to his place and station ; and, do what man will, he can neither 
shift nor evade 1 this condition of nature and social institution. The t fleet 
of all this complicated machinery will only woik (if it will work at all 
without knocking itself to pieces) to increase difficulties and multiply 
expense. 

The alteration ot the law of settlement was less impoifant only than the 
primary consultation of extinguishing allow «mcis to the able-bodied. It 
formed, indeed, no* only a means of saving expense, bat an essential and 
active aul towards employment. For the object was to set laboiu free. 
By the parochial system a man is* confined to lus place of settlement , if 
he seek work beyond its bounds, he is at any moment liable to be passed 
home, provided he cannot find the means of subsistence. The basis of any 
change ought then to have been, to give up the parochial system, and to 
have substituted a district or a county, or if possible to have made, in this 
sense, the kingdom one parish: for by such a pioviMon only could the 
two grand objects v % accomplished . first, to giv e to labour its lair and lull 
scope -in a word, V enable the suiplus population ot one place to drain off 
towards another, where it w r as wanted, at all tunes and seasons ; and 
secondly, to equalize the bin dens which the superior piudenee or power of 
one prupiietor has placed upon the shoulders of others. And it is a cunous 
fact in the history of this bill, that the great terror of settlements by hning 
and service (which now-a*days every body is far too cautious to make) 
has been guarded against, whilst the main objects have been wholly over* 
looked. Perhaps it is not easy to say what the actual provisions ot the 
bill are, until we see it reprinted with all its mutations; but enough is 
known to prove that as a measure of relief it will be wholly inefficacious; 
indeed our hope is that it may not pass the House of Lords, for it promises 
very little besides expense and confusion. The matter lies in a nutshell. 
If employment at fair wages be not given, — and this only can be given 
(beyond a very partial and slight degree) by enlarging the aioa, — the same 
sums must he aevoted to the maintenance of the idle. If the government 
interfere at all beyond the province of general legislation, apian of employ- 

2 B 2 
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mfent at home or abroad must be the foundation* All the enactments for 

{ partial mcl :>suie, al^ the societies for appropriating small allotments to the 
abouier, evtn the woikhouse system oi the bill, aie only shifts arid expe- 
dient* to effect tins grand principle , and it would be far bettei lor the 
legislature to make it imperative upon parishes to raise a capital upon 
then iates, r for the settlement of paupers on waste lands at home or abioad, 
redeemable upon the value of the land so settled. To this we must come 
at last A gtnci cl inclosuie would be a most impoxtant measuie, to this 
intent, because it would attract capital to agriculture, and so lnciease 
employment , but nothing short of home or foreign colonization, upon an 
adequ ite scale, can be a completely efficacious lemedyfoi thcintie increase 
of population 

So much ioi the Pooi laws Amendment Bill With regard to the tithe 
commutation, it never could have been advantageous to the tenantiy, 
except m one paiticulai — restriction against the power of tithing the pro 
ducts of skill and capital For, nothing can be moie obvious than that all 
the lelici which might haic resulted in other icspects would tail to the 
landlords shaic. But this hope is completely baffled by the le valuation 
clause, which, if it pass, puts a peiiod to all leases. Foi if a faimer hire 
foi any term exceeding seven yeais, the landloul must suffei to the amount 
ot the tithe of his impiovements if on the conti aiy he hue foi less than 
sevtn yoais (the avciage period must resolve itself into tlnee years and a 
halt), fu himself will lose the tithe oi his improvements It the cluist pass, 
it is cleai least s end impiov emt nts aie both at an end But it c m scaicely 
be believed that the landed inteiest should be so blind to then own, as 
well as the nation il interest, as to suffei such a pioviso to stand. Lti the 
House of Loids look to it. 

It w is oui intention to have shown how facts c onnected with the glow tli 
of com, and the commuce m that aiticle, aie now inevitably tending to 
aggi av ate the evils ot the landed interest, but we have already said so 
much m the hope of opening the eyes of the public, and especially of the 
Peeis, upon the effects oUthe measures beloie Parliament, that we must 
defer what we have to say on this head till another number, ancl proceed 
to the appearances ot the ciops and the rnaikets 

The icais which weie veiy justly engcndeied by the long drought aie in 
a good dcgiee dissipated Gentle and successive lams have fallen, not 
alone m all parts of the United Kingdom, but of the contim nt of ban ope, 
fiom whence the accounts ot abundance an moie cheeung than heretofore. 
The speculators in foreign grain, who were alieady on the alert, aie again 
fallen into inactivity, owing to the improvement in the ciops Every wheie 
but m Holland, prices ate lowci The wheats, which began to feel the 
effects of the want ot sustenance just as they were coming into ear, are 
greatly benefited ; and though upon the light lands there are but too many 
short and small ears, upon the whole they look healthy and fine They 
aie almost cntnely out of bloom, and in the midland chstucts have alieady 
in the fiist degree changed their coloui towards the golden hues of matu- 
rity. The barleys are much recoveicd every w here but m the extiemely 
light soils, thus proving the truth of an adage common m the east county, 
that u a dry stunt is moi e easily got over than a wet stunt,” which all who 
aie conveisant with the difference of soils are but too well awaie of 
There never was such a senes of beautiful We&thei for the preparation of 
the turnip lands, and the sowing is already commenced , indeed some of 
the Swedes are up We do not observe that the Northumberland ridge 
system is on the increase— one of the strongest proofs that can be given 
of the disinclination of farmers to novel courses, however beneficial : for 
it is ascertained beyond all question that this plan makes the tumtp ctop* 
as certain as any other, by concentrating the powers of the manure imme- 
diately under the plant, and forcing it into so rapid a growth a$ to escape 
its groat enemy * the fly ; yet how partially is it adopted! 
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The harvest willthis year be uncommonly early. The whole calendar of 
nature predicts it. The early earing of the corn, the assembling of the 
migratory birds, and the breed of pheasants and partridges, aTl indicate a 
premature ripening of natural products. This will preclude any rfse in 
price ; and if the crop be, as there appears no doubt it will be, but little if 
at all below an average, farmers can only look forward to the sewn# low rate 
which has prevailed of late. Foreign speculation must stand still. Wool 
affords the only prosperous gleam. That article is in demand at prices 
approaching to 2s, a pound, and buyers are offering from 50s. to 54*. per 
tod for half-bred hog wool. Such prices and the certainty of sale will 
probably extend flock farming, and thereby give to the labouring popula- 
tion a chance of exchanging their almost entirely flour-diet for a better 
proportion of animal food. If the lambing season have not been so prolific 
of twins as that of the former year, there have been no losses bv death, the 
weather having been throughout so remarkably propitious. ^To counter- 
balance this good fortune, the hay crop all over the light lands is a com- 
plete failure ; in many instances yielding not half a load per acre. 

The facts enumerated above have cast a gloom on the markets : every 
article is of dull sale, except (till lately) peas. Wheats declined in the last 
week 2*. on the best, and 3?. on the inferior qualities, per quarter. Oats 
are a trifle lower, and peas, which were in request, ha\e come rather plen- 
tifully in, and again sunk in pi ice. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Bone Manure . — It appears on dry sands, limestone, chalk, light loams, 
and peat, bones are a very highly valuable manure ; they may be laid on 
grass with great good effect — on arable lands they may be laid on fallow 
for turnips, or used for any of the subsequent crops— that the best method 
of using them, when broadcast, is previously to mix them up with earth, 
dung, or other manures, and let them lie to ferment — that if used alone, 
they may either he drilled with the seed or sown broadcast — that bones 
which have undergone the process of fermentation are decidedly superior 
to those w’hich have not done so— that the quantity should he about twenty- 
five bushels of dust, or forty bushels of large, increasing the quantity, if 
the land be impoverished — that upon clays and heavy loams, it does not yet 
appear that bones will answer. With respect to price, it is not important 
to note any particulars beyond the calculation of the expense of a dressing 
of bones compared with farm-yard dung. Twenty-five bushels of dust at 
the present price of 2*. would amount to 2/. 10*. Forty bushels of large 
bones at 1*. 10 d. would amount to 3/. 13*. 4t/., and these are shown to be 
equal to an ordinary dressing of eight or ten loads of fold manure, which, 
at 10*., would amount to 4 l. or 5 1. But the most material saving will be 
in the carriage, and in the difference of expense between drilling bfcnes 
with the seed and dressing the land over with dung in the usual manner. A 
still greater advantage accrues from their use in the saving of time, which 
may enable a farmer to put in the turnip-seed sooner than where there is so 
much carting to perform. — Report of the Doncaster Agricultural Association. 

The Turnip Fly . — At a sitting of the London Entomological Society, on 
the 2d inst„ it was announced that, as it was one of the primary objects of 
the society to render their labours practically serviceable, the council had 
resolved to appropriate the annual sum of five guineas, or a medal of Ihe 
like value, to the writer of the best essay (to be derived from personal ob- 
servation) upon the Natural History, Eoonomy, and Proceedings of such 
species of Insects as have been found prejudicial to Agricultural Produce 
Lons, to be illustrated by figures of the insect in its various states. 
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together with the result of actual experiments made for preventing its 
attacks, oi^for destroying the insect; — the subject of the essays for the 
piestnt ) ear to be, the Tumip Fly The essays must be foiw aided to the 
Secietviiv, J 7, Old Bond-stiect, with fictitious signatures, on 01 before the 
fourth Mondiv in January, 1^0, when they will be leicnedto a committee, 
to decide upon ilvir iespccti\e ments * after which, with peimission of the 
writers, both the piue essays, and any others of value, shall be published. 


BANKRUPTS. 


I ROM m vy 23, 1834, 10 

May 23 — J. M Machiv, W aterloo place, 
Pall Hint merchant W. J o n r s, bran- 

ds street, 'lottenh uu court ro id, wine nar 
chant, S C B o \ c * , Wilbiook, oil and 
colour merchant 1* . IIuih sov nd R 

Olphi ms, 1 hrumpton uui Retlord, Nottinp 
hamshire coach builders V H . Hum nTon, 
Birmingham, linen draper 

May 27 — (r R J Hu kjvson, Fnlmg Mid- 
dlesex, surgeon L I Co»u n Greit \ ui 

moi tb, gro cr 1 1 \ i hdn, « o\ t ntry, 

Tib uui m imifacttm r G T ikl Stic! po**t, 
Cheshire, h it m muf itturcr J Bvkciw, 
Pembroke gonerxl shoj ke per. T s UTKii 
aniW B\lsto\, Po Be , t w nn mauut i^t irei ■> 

M ay oO — I Pi j i i i Bi oad fit , G >lt! i 
squue, artist W iiu^civ, Mot tl ike, 

grocer P A Di um, St Martin's lane. 
In Ik gi iplnc pi inte r II U S\n 

j)YS and II un tin uit licet 

street, vr veners <> schoxsw \rt, King- 
ston upon Hull merchant. J* G\rf>\*k, 
Lluuanler f Denbighshire, bnendrijer J 
Bow km Saltord, Lai t S"hire d>er A 
J3 kojh*s, Newpoit, ^hroj shire f tcnunei. 
1* Svivri, Wivcnhoe Isscx, shipurght 
C Ross, Beverlt y, \ < rt si ire , wine mei ti int 
G Jfnkins Stoke u( on 1 rent, Staffordshire, 
cooper J Rot cri\o, jun , Wells, Sunir 
Sitshuc, inu lio dtr R GfNor, least 

Gli nnock met c'shire, sul c 1c th in inutac 
teitr W W oai i v 131 mu ngharn, nursery 
and seedsman 

Tm t *3 — P A Ccr't'fr, St John street, 
Olerht mi oil, vutuiler J ( oibodink, 
Si n minster, I)c i st f '-hire, merchant p 

Mint isicr grocer R Jvcksov, 
f istle- lpon T> ne, grocer J I) vw^on, 
Liverpoo simmer H J3now\ J H 
Bradiey, and B Harris, Bmnincrh tm, 
mei chants I Stock Bristol cabinetmaker. 
T Pk acock Itork, timber mere liant J 
Barrow, helby, York-hirt* wharfinger R. 
Pott) W, otton under Edge, G loot ewtenddre, 
clothier 1 Woor* Bolton Ie Moors, I mi- 
cas lore, collier W Huxtajuk and It 
Gknok, Ilfracombe, Devonshire, ship-bu Iders, 
Jun** 6 — W Knr, Isleuortb, linen draper. 
J N> WMAV, jun , Mark lane, corn factor 
& P WftloBT, Hatton-garden painting brush 
manutaeturer J W atson, Calthorpe-atreet, 
Gray 1 * inn lane road dealer in music ' nn 
Team notion autl 1\ WIN1.AW, Leeds, tin- 
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plate wc rkers. T. Barkkr, button Saint 
J dmunds, Lincolnshire, tanner F Mkt* 
ford, Bath, inealman. 13. IHviks, Man- 
chester, clothes dealer G Pm rtu 
B ith, upholbU rer. R Goals., Liverpool, 
math mt W A Ohm a w and J C Kbmp, 
Liverpool merchants. J Lawless, Man- 

chester c ommission agent 

June 10 — -J anil J Pi m, Bartholomew close, 
nieichants R Smith »tn , Lower Ihamts- 
efreet, whirfingcr W arid s 13 Puikph, 

( oj pe ras lane, Church striet Deptfoid, co- 
loui in mutaeturers J Wood, Aldcr^eate- 
stieet chemM J t on i- P ridge water, bo- 
rne rset>hirt saddler It Mourns Liver- 

po d, and Over, Chi slnre, much int and s«lt- 
Mi m i( u tincr J All -.%* m Lit 1 i nceroft, 
Cumberl md, farmer H Brown, Stoke upon- 
Ticrit Staffordshire, scriv ener J Hiogins, 
Hi it on Norris, L uicidnn iron founder W 
Bu ti, bculcoites, \ orkslm e, grazier. C. 
1 Uui i «, South nnpton, hosier 

June Id II P \ \ \ h. , Rotherham, York- 
shire, groctr W Harris, Southampton- 
street t ovent gurd m, laoeman J. OtoubN, 
Orch ird street, P< r'nian wquare, scrivener 
X NVmmv, Southall Middlesex, victualler. 
J Siotsov Wjgm, Lincoshire, druggist. 
J Matihj ws 1 oe le v street, Southwark, 
linen draper W W ilkin son , llrSnghouse*, 
Yorkshire, Innkeeper P. Bknn«, Man- 
chester, grortr J. Picrhv, New Saruni, 
Wiltshire, innkeeper 

June 17 - J. iJVyivKf!, Lime street, City, 
hide dealer C J Howard, Luke street, 
St J nnes’s, money scrivtnet J. 13 A&rt- 
i btr, Hanvvay street, Oxford street bookseller. 
H 13 WoRfirirK, OaaulKton ntieet, Bomers- 
t iwn, victualler. T Avdbrton, Liverpool, 
merchant 1 R and J H Sh \ \ at i Bir- 
kenhead Cheshire, bre\t cr« H Griffiths, 
Liverpool builder VV Pouitkr jun, 

Needhnm Market, Suffolk, grocer T Cham* 
piov, Sheffield, at Issor* manufacturer. T, 
Madpkn, r&mbridge, latter 

June 20, — T Conroy, Leicester place, Lei- 
ce^ter-fiquare, wine merchant. T Atkiist- 
80N, Gloucester, cliemifit and druggist. J. 
Smith, Liverpool, currier O, i>. Warp, 
Manchester, merchant R. Knott, sen, 

R Kvott. jun.. and W. Ds LtftLtc Knotty 
B ristol, Iron merchants. K Brqwn, Hea- 

ton Norris Lancashire, cottoivHplnarr. K 
biLinoKs, Twickenham, grocer* 
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The aspect of trade has, upon the 
whole, worn a more cheering appi arance 
during the past month , there is a de- 
cided impunement m the demand lor 
Colonial pi <iduce, both lor exportation 
to the t ontment and for home con- 
sumption, and the London and other 
Docks upon the 1 harries have if reived 
such an increased tonnage ol slops and 
cargo as has caused them to picsent a 
scene ol bustle and activity winch had 
not been witnessed <01 a long turn bt- 
foie Some blanches ol the woollen 
manufacture are dull, |aiticulnlv at 
Leeds, and the dim md is not very mi 
mated foi the h netwares oi 
him „ but at Manchestei i i or shaie ol 
business is doing '1 he ictnl diapcis 
in London liavc bttn shy ol m ikmg 
puichases ol lit(,undei tht impicssioii 
that the appi o n lung 1 irge s ill s ol wool 
w 1 11 tlfc ( t j i it i s , ml tlit s urn 1 1 in u k 
may be t xtt nd« d to the di ilns m wlk 
good 4 * I in in l Le ul ut dull o( s tie , 
tht 1 >rmt i it i liduttion of 5 s pi i ton 
Although thci e in i) l e ground in sitt- 
ing ill it an ix iggei ate d irnj oi lam t w is 
gi /en, m i n ition il p )iat ol v aw, to tht 
decline in the Sugar refilling ti ide still, 
with left itnce to the qu mtit\ ol t ipit il 
whu h has bet n expended on establish 
meats 1 n this purpose, nul to tin mini 
her ol woikmui who uc tint mplnvi <1, it 
affords ahund in t m itte i loi ngiel tbit 
some nmu ippiottb to cqu di/ ition i l 
the duties upon the \\v pioduition b is 
not been effected \Vc irt led to tins 
reflection lrom the ummisUme ol i 
large crushing machine, whuh hid ht en 
fitted up at the London Docks, ht mg 
now on ship bo*u <1 for conveyance to the 
United States, cleaily indicating a laige 
extent ot diminution Hi the foreign de 
maud for zebned Sugai liom tins coun- 
try 

The settlement of the government of 
Portug d, by the expulsion ot Don Mi- 
guel, will, of course, iestore those com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries which have now foi a long time 
been suspended; but the expectation 
may be reasonably entertained that such 
increased fieedom of tiade, internally, 
will be permitted, as will make a lmg« 
addition to the amount ot mercantile 
transactions between this country and 
that poition of the Peninsula. Ot this 
loosening of the bonds bv which trade 
has been fettered, we have an earnest 
and a specimen in the Decree pi omul- 
gated by the Regent foi dissolving the 
monopoly of the Oporto Wine Company. 
This Company— oi lgmally formed in the 


yetr 1 7*>b, and by the peonage of the 
Miiquessof Pom ha) invested with the 
exclusive n^ht of puichising, it? its own 
price, all or ai \ pai t oi the products of 
the vme\ uds w ithin a limited dstuct 
upon the Douio the ro vth of vvhuh. 
district tv is ib) in pit mitt* \ to ht ex 
p >i ted t > tins < ) mti v i j om < )f )i to — has 
proved n > t xt i ptt n to the gi net il rule, 
tbit monopolies ue mpiiiois botli to 
those who at » im hided uitim them, 
and to tl w ho n e i\ ludtd 1 he 
stimulus, wl Jch the dt stun ti m oi these 
peiuliu pi v il s will give to l\je*gieat 
b >d\ ol win i >utis ( innot fui to ex- 
ilic a com f irdiistiv irnl improve* 
m nt w mli m t pi * ue benefits m 
win h tl is i unn \ w ill sb uc 

Lj in b P it it n hi r ns u e m fair 
d< man 1 m 1 pi i< ( s nnpi ivm^ , 11 ose 

Ittilv i e ii / d ut fii J mi u i middling 
tin! g 1 » i t > > g ) M i mn ib 
b l ti ij l i on Os t> r )\f> , A.nti- 
iii bO t i M , m ddln n oJS to 
r »4s , ^t \ nuiit N and t Kitts, 
stn n, c n iJs i i >b 1 i >\u l*tf b / 
t > >0 < / 13t l i t , 1 i j\v ii uul gic) , 

Jffi t > > 1 s 

Mimitms Sams in i\ ) at m id- 
v m d <p f ii n md uc b h lit fur v, 

1 y } ul h s ih In o v it h t> 1 i >n^ht 

Vi ( ' v m 1! v 1 2 s , m d limg 

v, )_* iid to r f h , f )ocl and fine 
\t int j s t » >“J s 

In f st Ii il i nd 1 or< ^n Sugars 
tht ti u lis ut limit* 1, m t mse- 
jucim <1 the hold* us stmding turn lor 
in idv mte to wlucti pml asei s ue not 
dispoid t > Mil nut , tor Mmiilis 2 k. 
to 2 k i / i mid 1 t obtained , md ibout 
tbi s ne puct foi J iv is ot low to good 
f nr qu ihtv 

In tin Jit inu l Mi ket, v demand has 
v, i o w 1 1 out it the i mtr u ed supplv, 
md sJv is s i d i n tint in sh d ioi 
c xpoi f it m t) the Medtinaiu n md 
liis in ome inst tuts lietn ohtuned, 
foi Jiorm ion umption, also, puces ue 
hinilv in u it n u d 

Ihe list \eiige price of British 
Muhov Mo Su^ u is 1/ 7* bj / pet t vv t , 
th it of tiie i oi lesponding period of ]ff?H 
was 1/ <U G^i 

Bmisli Plantation Coffee has bten 
spum^lv &iTeied oi late, and puichases 
lmv< tht ic foi ( bten fnt.lv made at an 
idvanu in prices ;*fo"r Jamaii u Off# to 
ff7^ has bun < ht uned lor good mid- 
dling, 7b# to f-D* foi middling, md 
C»0* to 75#. b l toi good to hie hue 
oidmuv In List India C offee, there 
has been hut little doing; Leylon has 
been sold at 45&\ to 47* 6d for ordinary 
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to gcod oidmarv In Poieign Coffee, 
nothing to notice 

In Cocoi there has been little fluc- 
tuation and a Ifthited demand , 23$ to 
23* M can be obtained for Brazil ot 
good quality, and 171 bags of oidinary 
to middling T'nnidad have brought 
36$ 6J to 45$ at public sale 

Indigo is still extremely dull the 
quantity announced by the Company 
for sale on the 15th July is 3,946 chests, 
and it is known that this will he in- 
creased to 10,000 chests by the addition 
of the private ti ad e 

Cotton maintains its price, and the 
demand has latelv made some improve 
ment. The quotations of recent sales 
aie, for Surats, 5Jd to/J d , for Bowed, 
; for Smyrna, 7 |I to 8rf , for 
Bengal, 7 y for Para, per lb m 
bond 

The Wool IVfarket is now again ex- 
citing considerable interest, the quan- 
tity to be put up for sale during the 
last week m June and the first in July 
was upwards of 5800 bales, principally 
Van Diemans Band and New South 
Wales The quality is quite equal to 
that of l ist veai , but some of it is not 
quite so clean 

r I he latest accounts from Mark lane 
state that the lecent lams hive only 
been beneficial to the standing crops ot 
W he it, and as there was a fan supph , 
business was dull and pi ices lowex 
Barky has v vricd little of 1 Uo , and 
O its w ith difficulty support former quo 
tations Peas ate in gieat dem md 
and puces advancing B< aus hi e heaw 
In the Money M uket, British Securi 
ties liave been very stead\ during the 
month , the extreme fluctuation in Con- 
sols not hiving exceeded J per cent. 
The Foteigu Funds have, however, pre- 
sented &n arena for the most active 
speculation : m the interval between the 


last settling-day (Jane 16th) and the 
settlement pieceding it, Spanish Bonds 
had vaned no less than 14 percent ; 
still the account passed over without a 
single defaulter. An attempt has been 
made at negotiation on the subject of 
the recognition of these Bonds, by a con- 
ference between the Spanish Envoy, M 
Allende, and a deputation of the Bond 
holders , the result of the meeting has 
not been to mciease the confidence of 
the latter, it we may judge from the 
quotations of those Securities, which, 
about the time the conference was held, 
weie about 52^, and have since dei lined 
to 4 74* Poittigueae Bonds, m conse- 
quence of the lecent events m that part 
ot the Peninsula, have ceased to be the 
object of so much speculative inquiry, 
and have assumed a steady attitude. 
Most of the South American Stocks 
have show n signs of improvement , those 
of the north of Europe have been almost 
immovable 

r Ihe closing puces of the pnncipal 
Secuimes are subjoined — 

PRTTISIt FUM)S 

C 011 sols for the Account, 92$ \ — Ex 
cheqiiei Bills 19s 50s, prem — 'Bank 

Stock, 215 16 

lOttViON USDS 

BelgianI ivepeiGent 98-£ — Brazilian, 
76\ — ( olombmn Six per ( cut of 1824, 
504 31 — Dutch Two and a Halt pei 
( ent ">2^ ^ — Ditto 1 iu* pei Cent , 973; 
— Anglo Greth 1 1 5 — Mexican ‘mx pei 
( < iit ,44^ r >J — Portuguese Begem v Fiv e 
pc 1 ( tnt , 77f 8 — Russian, 105J — 

Spanish, 47& 8 — Duto live per Cent, 
of 1823, 44^ 5 

SHARES 

Anglo-Mexic m Mines, 8, 9 — Sola- 
nos, 12<K 130 — Bia^iiian, I in penal, 34, 
36 — Real del Monte, 34, 35 — United 
Mexican, 7, 7 10 — Canada, 49 10, 50 10. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The close of fast DOyonlh was rendei ed memorable by an extensive change 
m the Administration The resignations were those of Mr Stanley, Sir 
James Giaham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Eail ot Ripon. The fol- 
lowing list of the Cabinet, and its attaches, exhibits the result . — 

THF CiBIVEl* 

Earl Grev Fust Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord Brougham . . Lord C hartcellor. 

Marquess of Lansdowne « Lord President. 

Earl of Carlisle • • Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Althorp . • • * Chancellor of the Exchequer* 

Lord Holland . * * . Duchy of Lancaster. 
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Lord Palmerston . » * 

Lord Melbourne . . • 

Right Hon. T. S. Rice « 
Lord Auckland . , , 

Right Hon. C. Grant . 
Lord John Russell * 
Right Hon. E. Ellice . * 

Right Hon. J. Abercromby 


Foreign Secretary. 

Home Secretary. 

Colonial Secretary. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 
President of the Board of Control. 
Paymaster of the Foices. 

Secretary at War. 

Master of the Mint. 


NOT OF THE CABINET. 

Marquess of Conyngham . Postmaster-General . 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson . . Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. T. F. Baring . * Secretary to the Treasury. 

Captain By ng . . . . One of the Lords of the Treasury. 

The Maiquis of Conyngham is brother-in-law to the Duke of Richmond, 
and will no doubt have the benefit of his Grace's assistance in following 
his plans for the reform of his department. 

Colonel Maberly is appointed to the vacant Commissionership of the 
Customs, and Colonel Leith Hay succeeds Colonel Maberly as Clerk of 
the Ordnance. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mav 27. — The Marquess of Londonderry gave notice of his intention to 
make some observations upon the treatment of Sir John Campbell by the 
Poituguese Governmenl. Earl Grey denied that Sir John Campbell had 
any claim upon the British Government; lus treatment was not so harsh 
as the Noble Marques* had described it. — Earl Grey presented a petition 
against the London and Westminster Bank, and expressed his regiet that 
such a Bill should ha' e come up from the Commons. 

June t. — The Lord Chancellor consented, at the request of the House of 
Commons, to give evidence before the Committee of that House on the law 
of libel. — Lord Wicklow gave notice, that on Friday he would move for a 
copy of the commission lately issued to inquire into the state of church 
property in Ireland. — In answer to a question from I ami Londonderry, 
Lord Lansdowne said Don Miguel was at present on board a Bntish ship 
of war. 

June 5 .-—The House Tax Repeal Bill was read a second time.— The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry wished to know whether the Treaty with Portugal had 
been ratified by Don Pedro or not. Earl Grey explained that the Treaty 
had been ratified, hut, in consequence of an accidental omission in the pre- 
amble, was of necessity sent ba*ck to have the omission corrected. 

June 12. — The Lord Chancellor presented a petition from Edinburgh, 
signed by 6200 inhabitants, in favour of the Bill for removing tke Civil 
Disabilities of the Jews. The lews’ Civil Disabilities Bill was brought up 
from the Commons. — The Earl of Rosebery moved the second reading of 
the Roman Catholic Marriages (Scotland) Bill. Lord Melville thought it 
should contain some provision*to prevent Roman Catholic priests from 
marrying any persons but those of their own religion. The Earl of Rose- 
bery promised to attend to the suggestion in the The Bill was 

read a second time, 

June 16. — The Royal Absent was given by coipmistfion to the House 
Tax Repeal Bill and several others, — Earl Grey, in reply to Lord Farnham, 
said it was the intention of Government to propose the renewal of the Irish 
Coercion Act, which expires on the 1st of August. — The Scotch Ministers 
a third time and passed. — Counsel was heard on the London 
and Westminster Bank Bill, and the further consideration was postponed 
m order to have the opinion of the Judges on the subject. 
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June 20.— The Marquess of Londonderry wished to know in what man- 
ner his Majesty's Government intended to treat the illustrious Prince who 
had landed &t Portsmouth, having been driven from his country by the 
Noble Karl (Crrey) and his other intimate allies. Earl Grey would say 
no more than that Don Carlos, whether he was or was not the legitimate 
Sovereign of Spam, since he had arrived in this country, would he treated 
with the hontttir and dignity due to a Prince of the Royal blood of Spain. 
On the motion of the Marquess of Londonderry, a return was oideied of 
the amount ol mone> issued for the secret service of the Colonial Depart- 
ment and Foreign Office. — The Earl of Eldon said it was his intention next 
week to move a resolution that the Judges should never give their opinion 
to the House upon any question except m the presence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some other Law Lord The Loul Chancellor said it would amount 
to putting a resolution upon the books, that the Lay Lords were not equally 
competent to discharge their judicial functions as the Law Lords of the 
House. In the case to which the Noble Earl's lenuuk applied, he had in- 
timated that he should not he able to attend, and had appointed the Lord 
Chief Justice of* the Comt of King's Bench in his place; hut most unfor- 
tunately, he also was quite unable to attend. When ho was told that the 
Judges weie read), he said that if they could not get the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, he would lmmedint el) bieak up the Couit of Cham civ, and ath ml 
them. If the Judges did not choose to wait, it was not his fault It was 
their duty to wait, even should he have sat hall an hour. All Unit was 
done was a mere matter ot term, and not ot substance, and he thought the 

E nvileges of the House were not worthy of such a discussion as the Noble 
ord had thought tit to raise. Lord E. explained, and said that his only 
anxiety was that the forms of the House should he observed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

May 21.— The House re-a>semhled.— Mr. Lyall moved the second read- 
ing of the Merchant Seamen's Widows Bill, which was opposed by Go- 
vernment, buf earned by a majouty ol 94 to 57. — The Jewish Civil Disa- 
bilities Bill was read a second time by a majority ol 123 to 32. — The second 
reading of Mr. Fleetwood's Bill for the better observance of the Sabbath 
was negatived by a majority of 77 to 45. 

May 22. — On the motion of Mi. Ewait, a return was ordered of the con- 
ditions on which the apartments of Somerset House were ongmally 
bestowed on the Royal Academy : of the number of visiters to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy for the last ten years ; and of the number of 
professor s ? &c., attached to the Academy.— In the course of a conversation 
respecting the closing of the British Museum during holidays, Lord Althorp 
said he hoped a better arrangement would be adopted shortly. — Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer brought forwaid his motion for the repeal of the stamp-duty on 
newspapers, which, he contended, was necessary to counteract the injurious 
doctrines inculcated m the unstamped publications. After a long discus- 
sion the House divided, when there appeared for the motion 52, against it 
90. — Mr. Pollock obtained leave to bring in a Bill “ to abolish arrest for 
debt as to all debts contracted after the 1st of January, 1835, unless the debt 
be founded upon or secured by a bill of exchange, or promissory note, bond, 
or other security in writing.”— Mr. Tooke m^ved a resolution, “ That it be 
an instruction to thp Select Committee on the Business of the House to 
consider and report on the expediency of establishing or encouraging the 
publication of an 'authentic report of the debates arising in the House 
relating to public and private business, and of the proceedings connected 
therewith which, after some discussion, w^s negatived by U 7 to 99. 

May 23.* — Upon the order of the day being read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Poor Laws Amendment BUI, Mr. Sfe&w 
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asked whether anytime was fixed for the discussion respecting Irish Tithes 
to come on, or whether it was indefinitely postpone^? Also, whether the 
Irish Coercion Bill, which would expire on the 1st of August, was to be 
renewed? Lord Althorp said that he thought it would be much more 
convenient to go through with the Poor Laws Amendment Bill before any 
other business. With respect to the other question, he did not think it at 
all necessary, at the present moment, to state what decision tlTh Government 
had come to. 

May 26.- -Mr. Clay moved the third reading of the London and West- 
minster Bank Bill. It was opposed by Ministers; but was eventually 
carried by a majority of 137 to 76. — The House went into a Committee on 
the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. - The 
Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill, and the House Tax Repeal Bill, went thiough 
Committee. 

May 27. -Mr. Ward brought forward his motion relative to the Irish 
Church, which was seconded by Mr. Giote. The motion having been read 
from the chair, there was a genera! cry of “ Lord Althuip ! " His Lordship 
said, that since his lion. Friend who rose to support Hus motion commenced 
liis address, circumstances had come to his knowledge winch induced him 
to move that the fuither debate upon it he edjmumd to Monday. He 
could not now state what those cn cumstnnees wire; but hoped the 
House had sufficient confidence in him lo believe that he would not make 
such a proposition unless he were convinced of its piopnoty. His Loidship 
then moved that the further debate on the motion be adjourned to Monday 
next. The motion having been put and earned, the Noble Lord moved 
that 1 lie House, at its rising, do adjourn to Monday next. — Agiecd to. 

June 2. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on moving that the adjourned 
debate respecting the Irish Church should be resumed, stated that his 
Majesty had, by the advice of his Ministers, been pleased to appoint a lay 
commission of inquiry into the state of church pioperty and church aifairs 
generally m Ireland. Like inquiries were to be made m each parish and 
district with respect to Roman Catholics and to Dissenters of all descrip- 
tions ; also as to the number of schools in each parish ; 11m different 
religious persuasions of those who attended them ; how supported, and if 
the numbers of the persons attending them were stationary , on the decline, 
or increasing, distinguishing the numbers and different religions m each 
case. The Noble Lord concluded by appealing to the Hon Mour to with- 
draw his motion. Mr. Ward declined to do so, upon the ground lhat he 
had no confidence in the existence olthe Administration. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then intimated his intention of moving the previous 
question, which he did accordingly. A long debate followed, and Mr. 
Stanley entered into an explanation of his conduct in separating bom his 
former colleagues, and said, in reference to the question on which they dif- 
fered, that the commission which had been issued since he bad the honour 
of holding the seals of the Colonial Department, involved the principle 
which, out of office and in office, he had upon every occasion, and in every 
place, held it to be his bounden duty to oppose, as it involved a principle 
which he conceived to be destructive of the whole principle of a Church 
Establishment. Mr. O'Connell maintained that the commission would not 
give any satisfaction to Ireland, and exhorted the Government to change 
its course, with a view tp do justice to that country. Sir R. Peel and Sir 
R. Inglis condemned the inquiry as disturbing church property, and esta- 
blishing an example that might be extended to England. Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Ellice contended that the reform, and not the destruction of the 
church, was the object, and that the Cabinet was united on the question of 
the commission, and the determination to act upon its report. Eventually 
the House divided — for the previous question, 396 ; for the original motion, 
120. — The House Tex Repeal Bill was read a third time and passed. 
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Jme 3 — Mi Buckingham brought forward his motion for an inquiry 
into the causes and <Mnsequences of drunkenness among the libouring 
classes The** Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, as a sub- 
ject which Pirliament could not deal with Tne House, aftei some discus- 
sion, divided, and the motion was carried by a majority of 64 to 47 — Loui 
D Stuart moved a Committee of the whole House, to considei the pro- 
priety ot presenting an Address to his Majesty for pecuniary assistance to 
the distiessed Poles in this country, to be made good by the House Agreed 
to — A Select Committee w as appointed to inquire into the best means of 
promoting a Steam Communication with India. 

June 4. — Mi Plumptie piesented a petition from several officers and 
privates of the Butish aimy, complaining of bung obliged to attend pro- 
cessions and othei Roman Catholic ceremonies , and gave notice, that next 
week be a would bung bctoie the House the case ot an officer, who had sut- 
fered gieat oppression m consequence ot refusing to attend at a Roman 
Catholic procession in the island ot Corfu Sn H Yerney supported the 
petition, and said, that though he was anxious to pieserve the stuct disci- 
pline of the army, he thought that the Legislature ought to continue to 
protect Bntish soldiers tiom being obliged to attend at ceiemomes to which 
they had conscientious objections After some further discussion, the 
petition was ordued to lie on the table The T abouiers Employment 
Bill was thrown out on the second reading, by a majority of 80 to 36. 

Tune 5 — The Chancelloi ol the Exchequer, m reply to Sn R Peel, sig- 
nified his intention oi proceeding with the Irish Tithe Bill, omitting those 
parts of it which l elated to the redemption ot tithe His Loidship also 
explained the ckl ty of the treat) with Portugal, as stated by Eail Grey m 
the House of Louis — The Attorney Geneial gave notice, foi the 10th ot 
June, of a Bill to abolish impiisonment toi debt, except in cases ot Iraud, 
and to effect othu law reforms — Mr Young moved tor lea\e to bring m a 
Bill to lepeal the Reciprocity Duties Act, which, alter a long discussion, 
was negatived by a majoritv ot 117 to 52 

June 6 — In inswer to a question from Mr Goulburn, Lord Althorp said 
that he pioposed to proceed with the Committee on the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill in the morning sittings on Mondays and Fridays — Mr Finch 
ga\e notice that he would move it be an instruction to the Irish Chuieh 
Inquiry Commissioners to proceed with due caution, and to extend their 
inquiry to the condition of the Roman Catholics as well as Piotestants. 

June 9 — Mr Cobbett s motion that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the increase of the poor-rates, was lost in a divi- 
sion by a majority of 140 against 8 — The House then went into Committee 
on the Poor Laws Bill On the 23d clause being put. Colonel Torrens 
objected to the holdeis of property hiving more than one vote at vestries, 
and moved that the clause be omitted, and another prepared containing the 
pnnciple he mentioned. Mi Hume seconded the motion* Colonel Evans 
and Mi Grote spoke against the right of allowing the owners of property 
in large towns having an accumulative vote Lord Althorp defended the 
light, and said ititfaCis absolutely necessary, particularly m country parishes. 
He also defended the right ot voting by proxy. After two divisions, the 
clause was carriedv^On the motion ot Lord Althorp, the Commissioners 
of the National Debt ^ere authorized to pay off the holders of Four per 
Cent. Annuities d^sseqtM from the resolutions of the 12th of May 
last. The stock: orafrdh holders so redeemed to be rested in the aforesaid 
Commissioners — On the motion of Lord Dudley Stuart, an Address to his 
Majesty was agreed to, praying that a sum hotl&ss than 10,000/. be granted 
lor the relief ot the distressed Poles in this country. 

June 10.— Sir S. Whalley rose to move his Resolution relative to the 
Repeal of the Assessed Taxes. The Hon. Member contended that the 
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assessed taxes were partial m their operation, and that a property tax 
might be substituted without subjecting any peisonio an mquny into his 

J mvate aflPius. After a few other observations, the Hon Mtifcbcr said that 
ic should not any longer occupy the attention ol the House, and concluded 
by moving a resolution to the effect — “ That the assessed taxes w^ie pre- 
judicial in their operation and paitial m then application, and were the 
cause of laige sums of money being spent out of the couiftry, by lorcing 
many peisons to leside abioad , and that in their stead it would be advis- 
able to substitute a moderate tax on leal piopeity, md on sicuntics m the 
Funds ’ The resolution having been seconded by Mi Gobbctt, Mi Robin- 
son lose to piopose an amendment to Sn S Whalky s motion, ol which he 
had given notice, but had only pioceeded with a few sentence*,, when Mi 
Gisborne moved that the House he counted, and tluie not being forty 
Members present, an adjournment took place 

June 11 — The Religious Assemblies Bill wis xc id a thud timefalftei a 
division, the numbcis being — ui favour ol it, SS , against it, 33 The 
Tiansfei of Piopettv Bill wis icad a second time, and rcleircd to a Select 
Committee The County Coioneis Bill went through Committee, altei 
considciable discussion and two divisions —The Jewish Disabilities Bill was 
read a third time, and passed 

June 12 — Colonel Evans brought loiw ird his motion lespecting the 
Riissian-Duteh Joan, which wis couched in the following ic solution — 
“ That in the opinion of the House it will be competent to his Miji sty s 
Government, m cordormity with good iaith and the law of nations, to sus 
pend, oi altogethci discontinue, the annual pivmcnts now made by this 
conntiy to Russia, should just ground appeal foi appichcnding that the 
consiclciations distinctly 1 ud down in the convention oi the 16th Novembei, 
1831 (undet which alone these payments cm be demanded on the one 
hand, oi justified to the British people on the othei), aie not faithfully, 
unequivocally, and completely fulfilled by the ( ouit of Russia loid 
Palmerston lcsisted the motion, on the ground that none of the stipulations 
had been violated by Russia Afhi sonit obsn v itions fiom Colonel Davis 
and Mi Hume, the motion w is negatived —Loid 1 bnngtou moved tor a 
Committee to inqune into the claims ol certain British sul>jects, common ] y 
called Spanish claims 1 he Chtncvlloi ot the fxiheepiti opposed flic 
motion, and aftei a discussion ot some length, it was lost upon a division, 
tor the motion, 28 , agunst it, 62 - The Attorney Genual bi ought m his 
Bill for abolishing ai rests Id debt, and pledged himxelt to do his utmost to 
have it passed this Session 

June 13.— The Merchant Seamens Bill was committed p/o fonna, anel 
the iurthei proceedings postponed till Fnday , the 20th instant, on the mo 
tion of Sn James Ciaham, who sud tbit he h id ucuuil m my communi- 
cations oi importance fiom the outpoits, vvlueli induced him make 
alterations in the Bill — Mi P Thomson obtained leave to bring m a Bill 
to altei the poit dues of I ondoh, and by which a saving of 4000/ a-yt\i 
could be made to the tiadc 

June 16 — Mr O Connell, on finding it was the intention of + Government 
to propose the renewal of the Irish Coeicion Act, gave notice that he 
should move a call of the House. — It was staged by Loul Althoip that 
Lord Auckland would perform, gratuitously, the duties of:* Auditor ot the 
Exchequer, until the Exchecjuer Act comes mto operation on the 10th ol 
October — Xhe House w^nt mto Committee on the Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill, and several clau&es weie agreed to — Loid Althoip, m leply to Mr. 
Hume, said that the Marquess Qf Conyngham had been appointed Post- 
master-Generah 

June 17* — In answer to Mr. O Connell, Lord Althoip said that he could 
not at present state when the icnewal of the lush Coeicion Act would be 
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proposed. — Sir E. Codrington moved* pursuant to notice, that the House 
resolve into x Committee, for the purpose of examining into the propriety 
of an add, ess til his Majesty, humbly requesting that he will be pleased to 
take int > his consideration the claims for pecuniary recompense of the 
officers, seamen, and Royal Marines, engaged in the battle of Navarino. 
The motion v as at first opposed by Ministers, who, however, ultimately 
ga\e i\ay, and the motion having been agreed to, it was ordered that the 
House do on this day se’mnght lesolve itself into the said Committee. — 
The House was afterwards counted out on Mr. Buckingham’s motion for 
the suppression of duelling. 

June 18.- The House went into Committee on the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, and after a long discussion and three divisions, several clauses 
were agreed to. The House also went into committee on the Punishment 
of DeaMi Bill, but the discussion was adjourned in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour, it being then neatly four o'clock. 

Ju ne 19. — On the motion of Mr. Hume, returns were ordered ol the 
number of persons drawn by ballot for the Middlesex Militia m 1831, with 
the number of substitutes, and the rates of payment; of the establishment 
of the Customs m each ol the British colonies, as it existed in January, 
183 1, with the amount of salaues, extent of reductions, &c. ; of the pro- 
motions in the Navy, fiom June, 1833, to June, 1834 ; of the promotions 
in tile Royal Marines; of Ihe number of corporal punishments since the 
year 1825. — The Attorney -General gave notice that on Tuesday he should 
move lor leave to bring in a Bill to establish unilorrmty m the law r relating 
to Wills: and a Bill that ceitam associations may sue and he sued by their 
Secretary. — Col. Evans moved a resolution for 1 Ho puipose of amending 
the Reform Act, which was negatived on a division, by i 24 to 37. — Mr. H. 
L. Bulwei's motion for a Bill to protect Ihe riband trade by piohibition, 
was rejected on a division, by 128 to 22.-- A return was presented of the 
Consuls Cotisuls-Geneial, See., holding appointments. 

June 2^. — Seveial petitions were presented against the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities. — Mr. Shaw brought up a Bill for the 
purpose of legulatmg the serving processes in connexion with the Chancery 
and Exchequer in England and Ireland. 


THE CODON IKS. 

WEST INDIES. 

Jamaica . — The Marquess of Sligo armed at Black River on the 21st of 
April. Ills Lordship was received by the magistrates and inhabitants with 
the higlibst respect. Several addresses have been presented to the Noble 
Marquess, congratulating him on Ins arrival in the island. The new Gover- 
nor, on his arrival, issued a proclamation, m which he expresses a confident 
reliance, “ that the readiness evinced by his Majesty's Cos ernment to give 
effect to the praiseworthy and judicious measures Of the legislature for the 
establishment Of a social system, absolved for ever from the reproach of 
slavery, will stimulate the class for whom this great boon is secured to volun- 
tary and effective industry,’* His Excellency was about embarking on board 
the Rhadamanmus steamer, for the purpose of making a tour of tire island. 
Sums of money are already lodged in the towns to buy up apprenticeships. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney . — The increase of the colonial revenue for the year 1833* over the 
gross amount of revenue for the preceding year, amounts to 28*153/. 1 4$#. 

the total amount for the year 1833 is >54,063/. 5#. 10#. 

Swan River.— Accounts to tho middle of last November state tht tt this 
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settlement was in a tolerably thriving state it contained a population of 
1,500 souls , the farms were gradually improving, and the appeal anee of the 
wheit fields wis promising, with an aveiage of about twenty bus ids pci 
acre, piowbions weie deal 

Van Diemen & Land —The last accounts from this settlement state that 
it was infested with bushrangers, not a day passed without M»ne flesh 10 b 
bery being committed 


1 ORFIGN STATES. 

S P A I NT 

Trif dtciee convolving the meeting of flic Spanish Corks pi ovid<^-tlnf 
on the 20th ult an tlectoi il junt i shill assemble m the chut town of 
e ich urondissernent F ith junt » is to select b\ ballot two < l( ctoi** to 
llu.se u l to Ik iddecl x thud, m ill rises vvluu tin populition of the town 
cxce eds SO 000 , and another loi every 20,000 inhabitants ibove the first 
named nunibt i These ekctois are then to choose the stipulated numbei 
of Deputies oi Pi oe nr idoi es , which asscmi>]\ is to It limited to l^s of 
whom 14 in to icpiescntthe cexlonus of Cuba Porto Rico and the Pin 
lippmes The < lections weie to t ike place on tin ^ 0 tl i ult ind tin Coites 
will assemble, on the 2-Mh mst I In quil fic it ions ot a deputy are th it he 
shill be the sin ot Spinislipmnts of 10 ye us of lge , be possessed ot 
mopeit\ equal to ibout 120/ pel annum mel be cithci a n itive oi the 
disi t u t ioi w hu h he is < le ctcd oi i usi lent then at le ast two ye ir* 

The givemmenl oi Spun hive issued ideciee m which no peison is to 
be pe limited to publish inewspipu until he shill hive shown tbit his 
political opinions ire quite in ice ndante with those ot the rmmstiy 

Flu civil wai in Spun is well is in Portugal, has it length temnn ited 
On the ISfli ot June, Don C nlos landed it Poitsmouth bom his M rushy s 
ship Donegal 

PORTUGAI 

The final submission of Don Miguel to the su pci lor good fortune of Ins 
brothci — hisdeputuie from Portugal — and the teimmation of the tmseiable 
cml wai by which that country his been so long torn, are impoitant events 
in the history ot the month By the aiel of foreign bayonets, aided by the 
enterpnse ind skill of British seimen, Don Miguel h is been at 1 ist con- 
quer* el but it cert unly s »>s a gioat de il toi the Poi Inarm sc who suppoitcd 
him, that, in spite ot the immense odds against them they weie enabled to 
maintain the contest foi such a period of time We hope the n\ \1 biotlieis 
will now xllmv then differences to sink into oblivion, so fir as cone erns the 
futuie and that by i wise ind cone ill ding policy , tint tine, butt along 
agitated countiv may he icstorcd to Us fouuei ite of tianquillity It ap^ 
peais that the Dike of Te^rcei a, after having elefeateel a stiong bodv of 
Miguelites on the heights of Asseiceu i, cntercil S mtaiem on the evening of 
the ISthM i>, winch had pieviously been abandoned by the Mfguelite army, 
who crossed oyer to the south of ttye Tagus , but being pm sued by Donna 
Manas foices, and then c >mmumcation with Elvas cut oft, thev -agreed to 
throw down their aims, aftei askiug m vain foi an armistice A is small 
aimy thus situated, General Lemos, who commanded them, wishui^ t \ avoid 
the lurther effusion of blood, accepted the terms offered to Don Miguel, who 
surrendered at discretion Tins wCtoiy has been followed up by the publi- 
cation of a general amnesty by Don Pedro, m favour of the adherents of Don 
Mtgiteh provided thev declare then submission to the new government 
Miguel has seemed to himself an annuity of I 7,000/ The eyes of all parties 
will now be directed towards “ His Im penal Majesty, who moves m too 
£ccefitm an orbit long to escape obsei ration ; and some articles m the recent 
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Lisbon u Chronicas,” lamenting the unsettled state of things in Brazil, as 
arising from “ a minority which must prove a long one, and the influence of 
corrupt couAs^llors,” would seem to intimate that Don Pedro still contem- 
plates a design upon Rio de Janeiro. His recall to that country would be a 
liappy'event for Portugal, in whatever way it might operate upon the tran- 
quillity of Brazil. 

Don MiguVd is to bo allowed to retain possession of his private fortune, 
and his title as a Prince. 


AUSTRIA, 

The Austrian Government has contracted a loan for 25,000,000 of florins 
of convention money, called current metallic money; the reimbursement 
will be effected from year to year by premiums, in twenty- five drawings of 
different amounts, answering to the extension of capital and interest, cal- 
eulater,! at the rate of five per cent. ; amounting, together, to a total sum 
of 51 ,371,170 florins of convention money. 

SWITZERLAND, 

Switzerland seems to occupy a considerable share of Continental atten- 
tion, and additional and strong remonstrances have been addressed to the 
Federal Directory by the Envoys of Austria and Sardinia, reclaiming from 
the Swiss Government the expul»ion of the Poles anti the other foreigners 
who have taken refuge in Switzerland. At the same time France, while 
she insists upon Switzerland giving up French refugees, seemed disposed 
to protect her against the designs of the other Powers, and a note has been 
sent by the French Government both to the Federal Directory and to 
Vienna, having those objects in view. 

TURKEY. 

It is said that the Sultan has ^approved of a plan for establishing a 
regular post, through ffye whole Turkish empire. The Sultan has issued a 
firman ordering the formation of local militias throughout the Tuikish 
empire. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

An official account has been received of the late dreadful earthquake in 
South America. By this it appears that not only was the city of Pasto, 
with a population of 15,000 souls destroyed, but that that of Popayan, with 
double the population, suffered the same fate. In Pasto, all the religious 
houses, the churches of Jesus de Roi and San Andre excepted, which 
escaped with the loss of their steeples, were destroyed. The cathedral, and 
the churches of San Francisco, San Sebastian, Santiago, with their con- 
vents, and Santo Domingo, Mared, and Monjas, had been completely 
dashed to pieces. Only three or four houses escaped, and those with mucli 
damage ; and in most of the buildings not a vestige even of the loundation 
remained. The country around presented one scene of desolation, and the 
houseless and wretched people were exposed by day to the scorching sun, 
and by night to the chilling frosts peculiar to the climate* It appears the 
earthquake commenced at seven o’clock on the moaning of the 20th of 
January, and that for four hours the motion of the eartn continued. A 
repetition Of the shocks occurred on the 22d, and completed the ruin. All 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Pasto, Laguna, Mocondino, Buesquillo, 
Pejimdino, Puerres, CunehaUa, Tamondino, TongovitO* Gualmatan, Pan- 
draco, and Tesouel had been much injured, and the churches all destroyed- 
In the districts of Malatuy, V acuaifquir^ Tambo* Bucaeo, Funds, and the 
neighbouring parishes, great injury had been sustained* The Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government had reported that m the right of the 
large lake in the district of Sibundoy, a small rising ground had beet* 
observed, that vomited forth from ih bosom large pieces of rock, and that 
huge and perforated caverns had appeared in the neighbourhood; 
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the surrounding desert of Bondoniella, half had been swallowed up, and 
the other pait so raised above the surface, that it had formed a mountain of 
stupendous elevation, like that lofty height between Sibundoy and Ajua- 
drico, which, in its formation, overspread' a great deal of th? original soil. 
The Commissioners fuither state that this mountain has, from further con- 
vulsions of the earth, mouldered away, and covered the high roads, causing 
the formation of immense maishes in the neighbourhood; thitf portions of 
the earth had precipitated themselves into the bed of the river Baldayaco, 
and obstiucted its course, the sudden and impetuous overflow of which 
had destroyed the lands and houses of the people of Santiago, forcing its 
waters even as far as Pntumac, having been increased in its course by tn- 
butaiy streams to the number of ninety. The inhabitants had fled in great 
terror to the highest mountains Almost the whole of the canton was 
overspiead with large abysses, and the extreme of wretchedness prevailed 
throughout the country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

ADMIRAL UROOKING. 

At his seat, Palestine, near Plymouth, on the 22d of May, in the 82d 
year of his age. Ilea* -Admiral Samuel Biooking. This officer was made a 
Lieutenant in 1778, by Loul Howe, in the tiist American war. In 1782, 
he was Acting-Commander of the St. Lucia, sloop-of-war, but did not get 
confirmed to the jank until 1794, and was then appointed to H. M. sloop, 
Drake. In July, 1796, lie was piomoted to the rank of Captain, and for 
three years was veiy active on t lie West India station, in the command of 
H. M. ship Jamaica, of 20 guns. A small squadron of sloops and schooners 
being placed undet hvs orders for the protection of the tiade and the coasts 
of Jamaica, he acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction of the House 
of Assembly, that, m Novembei, 1799, he was picsenlcd by that body with 
a sword of the value of 100 guineas. The leading merchants and planters 
of St. Ann's Bay also expressed their gratitude for the services he had 
rendered them. Rear-Admnal Brooking was placed on the retired Admi- 
rals' list in 1819: it does not appear that he ever had a ship after the 
Jamaica, being compelled, by extreme ill health, to quit her and return to 
England. He devoted a great portion of his time to scientific pursuits. 

THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

At his house in Newman-street, Oxford-street, Thomas Stothard, Esq., 
It. A. He was born in Long-acre, in August, 17 70, and he was a self-t&aght 

f enius. He was nursed at Dulwich, and was thence removed to Yorkshire. 

Iis great delight, even in his boyhood, was to pass hours in looking at an 
old picture m a store-room of the house m which he lived. At the age of 
fourteen he removed to Spitaifields, London, wheie he was bound an ap- 
prentice to a calico-printer. During his apprenticeship his master died, and 
being a favourite with his widow, he usecl to employ his spare hours in 
making drawings for her, some of which were arranged along the chimney- 
piece. It chanced that, in the course of business* a gentleman who saw 
these drawings was struck with them, and pitting some questions to the 
widow as to the artist* he was told they were by one of her apprentices, 
who had made a great number. He took some of the drawings with him, 
and having shown them to a publisher of that day with whom he was intimate, 
this led to the employment of the young artist in making drawings for the 
booksellers; Mr. Stothard was* for a short time, employed as a coach painter* 
Mr* HarriSon* the Paternoster-row bo&kseller* was the earliest employer of 
vofe. xrx no* clxiii. 2 e 
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Mr* Stothard. Many engravings for the “ Town and Country Magazine,” 
between 1770 and 1780, are from diawmgs by Stothard ; but theie is no 
name lot he* n On V)ec omins; an artist by pjotession, he took apaitments 
in the Stianu, opposite Someiset-house. Mi. Stothaid lias made moie 
drawings th m any man who ever lived — Chedowieeki, peili< ps, excepted. 
His invention was only equalled by his taste and delicacy. On every sub- 
ject he was completely at home The manneis and customs of all ages and 
nations were familiar to him The collectois of his drawings and engriv- 
mgs are numerous. Many of our most distinguished engi avers have ob- 
tained then chief leputation by engiavitig attei Stothard. He has left be- 
hind him thiee sons — Allied, who has gained much reputation for lus 
masterly medallions Hemy, and Robert (an aitist), and one daughtei, who 
has watched assiduously o\ei the aitist (lining his declining ycais Mr. 
Stothard was only confined to Ins loom about a week T ilL within these 
two.y^ars he was emploved is an aitist He was about the middle si/e, of 
a compact make, exceedingly active, and enjoyed almost unintenupted 
health When about si\d\ y eat s ot ige he has walked hity miles m a d ly 
He took delight in collecting moths and other insects hoi mm} yeais of 
his life he was exceedingly deaf, and latteily so much so that it was pain- 
ful to converse with him 


RICHARD I INDl R. 

Mr. Lander was horn at Tturo, on the 8th of Fcbiuaiy, 1801, s > that, at 
the period ot his deceise, he was within a lew days ot attaining his 30th 
year. In boyhood he visited St. Domingo, where he remained for some 
time and aftt'i winds tiavcllcd in South Atuc i, hom C ipe Town inland to 
the farthest extremity oi the colony He vv is the sole suivivoi ot Clapper- 
ton s last and fatal expedition to Central Atnea, and succeeded in making 
his way, defenceless and alone, liom Socatoo m Haussa, to Badagry, on the 
western coast — a long, difficult, and dangeious journey, thiough countries 
inhabited by a variety ot tidies, by whom he was not only unmolested, but 
treated, for the mod part, with kindness and hbeiahty. 

His brother, John Lander, has written to the Lditor of the “Liteiaiy 
Gazette, ’ the following interesting particulars concerning the ill-fated tia- 
veller — 

“ His interesting and important expedition to trace the course of the 
Niger to its termination, and its successful issue, aie aheady known to the 
public, who are indebted to Richard I andei lor the solution of an intensely 
interesting question, which had engaged the attention ot geographers lor 
many centuries It is a souowlul reflection, that after all lus painful toil 
and mental and bodily suffer mgs in the cause of African exploration — alter 
having escaped, m a manner truly surprising, the treacherous and destruc- 
tive influence of the climate, lie should have met his death on the eve of 
returning to enjoy the fruits of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic 
peace, by the hands of heaitless savages, amongst whom he was in the very 
act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of civilisation and the arts 
Of peace ! 

“ Richard Lander was of short stature, but he possessed great muscular 
strength, and a constitution of lion. No stranger could help being struck, 
as Sir Joseph Banks was with Ledyard, * with the breadth of his chest, the 
openness of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye/ He was 
gifted in an eminent degree with that passive courage which is so requisite 
a qualification in an African traveller. His manneis were mild, unobtru- 
sive, and highly pleasing, which, joined to his cheerful temper and ingenu- 
ous handsome countenance, rendered him a fiivounte with every one that 
knew him, by most of whom he Was beloved m the fullest sense of the 
word. The many distinguished individuals of the metropolis to whose 
society he was introduced after his return from the Niger discovery wiU 
subscribe to the truth of this assertion ; but no one knows, to the fullest 
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extent, except the companions of his boyhood, and the friends of his rl^er 
years, the unaffected benevolence of his character, and the excellence oi 
his warm and geneious heart. To them, and to eveiy men»bei oi hi^ dis- 
consolate family, who were tenderly attached to him, his melanchiily and 
most distressing fate will be the bitterest ingredient m the cup ot life. So 
greatly was Richard Lander beloved by the untutored Airmans, that at 
various places in the interior, where he had remained some tufte — at Ka* 
tunga, BoussT, Yaoorie, and other places — numbers of the inhabitants ran 
out ol their huts to embrace him on his leaving their town , and, with 
hands uplifted, and eyes filled with teais, they blessed him in the name of 
their god. He has left a iatheiless child, and an afflicted, bioken-hearted 
widow, to mourn their distressing bei pavement.” 

The following is the official despatch which ( ontamed the particulai s of his 
death. It is dated Fernando Po, February 5th, 1811, and signed “ Richard 
Meredith, Commandei of His Majesty’s sloop Peloius.” 

“ Mr. Lander left her some time since, for Cape Coast Castle, to procure 
boat^, &c ; and, having got one boat and two canoes, manned by tour Fng- 
lishmen, seventeen black men, and two bo\s, bad piocctded up the Niger 
ncaily to the town of Hiammock (about 100 miles) confident of the inend- 
ship of tlu natives, he w as ti ac king the bo it along thei ( , neai the turn ot the 
livcu and abieistof the island, which much nan owed the passage, when, at 
two p m. on the 20th ult , the boat grounding, a he i\ y hie was opened fiom 
the bushes on both sides, and from the island, which killed two men and 
wounded himself with thiee otheis, a number ol Ingi armed canoes coming 
round the point at the same time, thev weie obliged to abandon the boat, 
take to the emoes, and make a i mining tight for four hours, in which they 
lost another Englishman killed and foui blacks wounded, making a total of 
three killed and eigut wountbd. 

“ He got to the Crown cutter, waiting at the mouth of the river, late m 
the afternoon of the 21st, arrived heie on the 25th, and died on the 2d of 
this month. 

“Mr. Lander estimated the parties that attacked him at fiom eight to 
ten thousand, all aimed with swoids oi muskets — a number, no doubt, 
much exaggerated — and felt convinced, liom the judicious position they 
occupied, that some Europeans weie assisting which, lrom the slaveis 
being much opposed to the English, and any trade on the coast, is very 
probable.” 

MRS. 1* LETCHER. 

[We extract the following from the “ Athenaeum ; ' our personal know- 
ledge of Mrs. Fletcher was also near and intimate; and while we deeply 
lament the public loss that has been sustained, we sincerely join in the 
eulogium winch the editor of the “ Athenaeum ’ has pronounced upon the 
excellent and accomplished subject oi it: — ] 

“ It is with feelings of more than common regret that we have to notice 
the death ot Mrs. Fletcher, (late Miss Jewsbuiy,) on her way lrom Shola- 
pore to Bombay— this took place on the 3d ot October last. It seems but 
yesterday since we offered hei our best wishes for her health and happiness 
on the long and arduous pilgrimage she was about to undertake, and we 
cannot but mournfully remember the eager pleasure with which she antici- 
pated beholding the nches of natuie and antiquity in the gorgeous East, 
and how * she wished she could cairy with her half the books m the British 
Museum.' Alas 1 the eager and active spuit, to which such aspirations were 
a second nature, is now at rest for ever ! 

** We believe that our friend was a native of Warwickshire. We know 
that she was early m life depriv ed oi her mother, and thenceforth called 
upon to take her place at the head of a large family, (then removed to 
Manchester,) with the further trial of most precarious health. These cir* 

2 is 2 
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cuinstances are only mentioned as illustrative of the energy of her mind, 
which, und^i the pressure of so many of the grave cares ol hie, could yet 
find time to decani dreams of literary distinction, and, m the course of a 
very f$w years, to convert those visions into realities An extract from a 
private lettei which has fallen into oui possession, dated but a short time 
before she lc^t England, gives us an opportunity of referring to the progress 
of her mirid m her own words 

44 4 The passion foi liteiaiy distinction consumed me from nine years 
old I h id no advantages — great obstacles — and now, when irom disgust 
I cannot write a line to please myseli I look back with legiet to the days 
when facility and audacity went hand in hand I wish m \am loi the 
simplicity th it ntithci dreaded tuiicism 1101 knew leu Intense laboui 
has, in some mcisurc, supplied tlic dehcicncies oi eaily idleness and com- 
mon place instruction, intc 1 com st with those who were oncechstmt and 
bnglif as the stars, his become a thing ot corn sc I hive not been unsuc- 
cessful in m> own eireei But the period of timidity md ol sadness is 
come now, and with my loot on the threshold ot a new life ind a new world, 

c 1 could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away this hie ot caie ” 

44 It was at an early penoel of her lde that she \enturecl to address a letter 
to Wordsworth, full of the impitient longings oi an ardent and questioning 
mind — it is sufficient piooi ot its icccption to state, that tins led to a 
correspondence, inel the net to a peimanent fncnelship She was also ma 
tenally assisted in the dcvelopemcnt oi hei talents, and bunging then fiuits 
before the public by the idvicc ind ic kindnes> ol Mi Aline Witts, 
at that time resident in Manchester, in obligation which she wn always 
leady gratctully to acknowledge 

44 *Hei fiist woik, we believe, was entitled 4 Pli mtasmagon t, or Essays 
on Life and Literature, winch was well iccuvecl by the public This was 
iollowed by her 4 I etteis to the Young, written soon alter x severe illness , 
hei ‘la s ioi Leisure Hours, and, listly, hei 4 Three Histones, all of 
which have been deservedly populir But m my ot hei best writings are, 
unfortunately, scattered abioad She contributed some of their brightest 
articles to the Annuals duimg the season ot their prosperity of these we 
mention at random — 4 The Boor of the Brocken, in the 4 Foiget Me Not / 
4 The Hero ot the Coliseum, mthe 4 Amulet , and the 4 Loveis Quart el, 
in the 4 Literary Souvenir Many of hei poems, too, dispersed in chffeient 
periodicals, deserve to be collect eel , m paiticulai, 4 lhc Lost Spirit, and 
the 4 Phantom King, written on the dea + h ot George the Pouith Dining 
the years 1831 and 1832 sh*, contributed many delightful papers to our own 
columns, and w e need not remind our readers that 4 1 he Oceamdes, perhaps 
her last hteiary labours, ajipeaied there 

44 But we think that all these, excellent as they were, are only indications 
of what she might and uould have achieved, had further length ol days 
been pei nutted to her, that such was hc>r own opinion may be gathered 
from iuither passages m the same letter from winch we have already cjuoted. 
. “ 4 I can heir blame if seriously given, and accompanied by that general 
justice which I feel due to me , banter is that which I cannot bear, and the 
prevalence of which m passing criticism, and the dread of which m my own 
person, greatly contributes to my determination of lettmg many years 
elapse before I write another book/ 

44 4 Unfortunately, I was twenty-one before 1 became a leader, and I be- 
came a writer almost as soon , it is the i um of all the young talent of the 
qay, that reading and writing aie simultaneous We <io not educate our- 
selves for literary enterprise Some never awake to the consciousness Of 
^he better things neglected ; and it one like myself is at last seized upon by 
a blended passion for knowledge and for tiuth, he has probably comnuttdcl 
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himself by a series of jejune efforts — the standard of infciionty is elected, 
and the curse of mere cleverness clings to his name.** T wou!4 gladly burn 
almost everything I ever wiote, if so be that I might stait now with a mind 
that has seen, lead, thought, and suffered, somewhat at least approaching 
to a preparation. Alas ! alas ! we all saciifice the palm-tree to obtain the 
temporary di aught ol wine ! We slay the camel that would Wear us thiough 
the desert, because we will not endure a momenta!*} thust 

“ 4 1 have done nothing to live, and what I have yet done must pass away 
with a thousand other blossoms, the giowth, the beaut), and oblivion of a 
day The poweis which I teel, and ot which I have given promise, may 
matin e— may stamp themselves in act but the spurt of despondency is 
stiong upon the future exile, and I leai the) never will — 

1 I feel the long gras* growing o er mv heart ’ 

“ ‘ My * Thiee Histories ’ lias most ot myself in them, but they fft*e frag- 
mentaiy. Public repoit has fastened the ‘ Julia upon me, the childhood, 
the opening )ears, and mapy ot the aftci opinions are coirect , but all else 
is labulous. 

“ ‘ In the best of eveiytlnng I have done, jou will find one leading idea 
• — Death all thoughts, all images, all ( ontrasts of thoughts and images, 
are derived trom living much in the v ilh\ of that shadow , trom having 
learned life r ether in the vicissitudes ot man than women, from the mind 
being llebi au My poetiy, ever pt some hilt dozen pieces, may be con- 
signed to oblivion, but m ill vou would find the sober hue, which, to my 
mind s e)e, blends equally with the golden glow ot sunset and the blight 
green oi spnng — and is seen equally in the ‘ temple ot delight as in the 
tomb of decay and separation. I mi melancholy by nitim, cheerful on 
pi me lple 

“We esu add little to these interesting confessions of one whose sincenty 
could well bo lelucl upon In corn* rsation Mis M'tchci w is Inllimt 
and elocpient she was active in soi\mg others as well as he i self— and we 
iecl, as we ictoid hei untimcl) death, that a fnend has been taken away 
from us, as well as a bright ornament liom the lemale literatuie ot this 
country. 


MARRIAGES and DEAIHS 


Mamed ]— Captain Ricketts It N , son of 
Hear Admiral Sir It Ricketts Hart, ol the 
Rims, Gloucester, to Hennetti, daughter of 
Colonel Tempt nt, of Tong Hall Vork 

AtPaddlugtui Church 1 (innt, Tsq , of 
Great Leighs Lssex, to ilosina, daughter of T 
Vendramini, Fsq 

At Paris, Hugh, youngest son of the late Sir 
W Forbes, Bart , of Craiblevar, Aberdeen, to 
Anne, daughter of J G Morgan, Esq , of 
Bristol. 

At Glasgow, the Rev John Smith, Minister 
of St George’s, to Violet, daughter o| the lata 
Major Gmitral VV Lockhart 

At Bath, T CItrfstian Boode Esq , of Luck 
nam, Wilts to Clementina, daughter of Vice 
Admiral sir H W Bayntum 
At St* George’s, Hauover-equare, William 
Levesoo Gower, Jun E*q , of Titsey place, in 
the county of Surrey, to Rmilv Josephine, 
second daughter of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 


At s wanswitk, Phil p Charles Sheppard, 
> vq , of Upper Haliiford, in the county of 
Middlesex, to M ir\ , e rtt st daughter of the 
late Osborne Markham I sq , and niece of the 
Murqut ss of B ith 

At s t George’s, lIano\ tr square, the Re\. 
Jrcderick A S Jane, second son of John 
Fant J t*q , of Worms ley, Oxon, to Joanna, 
>ounges f daughter of the 1 ite bir Benjamin 
Hob! ouse Bart 

At the Mauritius, C C Brounrigg, Fsq, 
Cnpt Sth regiment to RosuMatiidi second 
daughter of Lieut Colonel Jyers, Command 
mg Royal Engineer in that island 
Also on the same day, the lit v I nngrishe 
Banks Second Colonial Chaplain to I*ouUa, 
eldest daughter of 1 it ut ( olonel Fyers 

At St Mary s Church Henry Robert, only 
son of the lute John Addison, Judge m Bengal, 
to Grace, uugcst daughter of Major General 
Robert Buiton, late of the 2d Life Guards. 
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Died]— At Anprers, in France* the Hon 
Abraham Heley^HutchinsoSj aged 68, brother 
of the late fc ari of Efcjnoughmore formerly one 
of the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Customs 
At Montreal, Lower Canada in the 47th year 
of his age, the Iter Brook Bridges Stevens, 
A M late Chaplin to his Majesty’s Forces, 
and X eclurer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at that i lace 

Atl-romer lodge Herts, of consumption 
Isabel Georgians eldest daughter of isir D 
and Lady Ogelby, aged 16 years 


At Uddens House* Dorset, Sir James J, Fra- 
ser, Bart , In his 45th year 

In Privy Gardens, aged 85, the Hon Cathe 
rine Gertrude Robinson, widow of the latfe 
Hon Frederic Robinson, and aunt to the Earls 
Malmesbury, Morley, de Grey, and Rlpon 
At Winchester Lady Caroline Knollys, 
eldest sister of the late Karl of Banbury 

At Marine parade, Brighton, Ann Brummell, 
widow of Benjamin Brummell, Esq , late of 
his Majesty s Treasury* 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


I OVDON 

Pure Water — Mr Martin, the artist, 
who some time ago pioposed a plan foi 
ruppl\ing London with vs ttt i fiom the 
liver Coin, has it published it, combined 
with another pioposition n imply, to 
make the line by which the water is to 
tome to Condon sei ve tKo foi a lailwiy 
lorming a roof ovei the aqueduct, of 
stiength sufficient to support the non 
rails, md the cai riages to move theieon, 
as far as Denham, a distance of fifteen 
miles fiom London in the direction of 
the piojicted great western i*ail roads 
Mr Maitu is also actively employed in 
forming a companv foi the pui ihcation 
of the livei 1 hamts by the construc- 
tion of sewers in a duection parallel to 
its banks. 

C VMBHIDQF. 

The new Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Spring Rite has fought a iiaid battle 
at Gambndge against Sir Ldwaid bug- 
den , he has, howevei, obtained the 
victoiv, beating his antagonist by a 
majonty of 29, the relative numbers 
being — foi Mi Rice, 616, Sir bdward 
Sugden, 587 It must be admitted that 
this victory is no tuumph on the pait 
of Mr* Spring Rue, hu Edward having 
a majority of 169 against him at his 
last failme two >eais ago at the same 
place. Both candidates, in their ap- 
peals to the people, had considerable 
difficulties to encounter* bir Ldward. 
had the unpopularity of the Church ** 
Establishment to defend * *nd Mr Rice 
had his vote on the Pension List, and 
the general tenour of Lord Giey’s Ad- 
ministration, to palliate. Both these 
were dead weights on the energies of 
the two candidates, and tended much to 
weaken the exei turns of their friends. 


CORNWAT r 

Singtilar Cavern — Within the last 
few days a smgulai discovei y has been 
in tde at Whael Prudence Mine, in the 
paush of St Agnes Some men who 
weie employed m extending the adit 
level, found, quite unexptc ttdl\ ,\vhat was 
at first lonsidereda communication with 
some old woi kings. Steps weie taken 
without delay to convey as good a tur- 
lent of au as possible to the spot, and 
after a few other prehmimuies an en- 
trance was effected into a small cavern 
Pui suing their researches, it was found 
tha* the bottom was as complete a beach 
as that ovei which tl c ocean lolls daily, 
but nothing in the shape of a communi- 
cation with that element could be tiaced 
So complete was the state of the internal 
beach, that had the ie not subsequently 
been discovered a variety of tome pillais 
of oxide of iron, varying fiorn six to 
eighteen inches in height (caused by 
dropping of water from the roof) it would 
most ceitamly have been conjectured 
that the hairier between the cavern and 
the sea had not been longfotmed , these 
c >nes, however, togethei with the haid 
irony incrustations of some pat titular 
portions of *he sand, put it beyond 
doubt that the present obstrut tion to the 
sea’s entrance has existed for many a 
long year On proceeding southward 
about 120 feet, a very hard head of 
round presented itself, which was at 
ru considered the termination ; but, 
on stooping down, a small aperture was 
seen, rodgh which the captain of the 
mine gi ou ped, and on raising his eyes 
one of the mast magnificent excavations 
ever beheld expanded to his view 4 the 
whole extent of the chasm measuring 
longitudinally 200 feet, varying from 30 
to 70 feet in height, and in width from 
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20 to 40 feet ! Amongst other things 
found, is the skeleton of a fish, measur- 
ing fi om the he id to the low er extremity 
about two feet ; the bones weie appa- 
rently as perfect as possible, but the 
most t» ifling pi essnre would immediately 
ci amble them to dust, with the exception 
of the skull, which was hard and firm 
The whole distance from the sea to the 
southern extiermty of the cavern is 400 
feet. — Falmouth Packet 

DORS* 1 SHIRE. 

The impi ovement which has been just 
commenced at \\ eymouth wilt he ef- 
fected hv the emb mking of about fifty 
acres ot the mud land of the harbour, of 
which about thirty five are to be devoted 
to the pin poses of a paik, and laid out 
in a stvle of gieat taste, in extensive 
udes and diivcs, well planted, and to 
which access will be obtained through 
two handsome entiance lodges; the one 
leadineTrom King street, the other li om 
the entrance to the town. On the re- 
mainder of the ground will be cuected 
a descent of thirty spacious houses, 
sweeping with a lawn and pleasure- 
giound in fiont, from the Belvideie to 
the spot on which the turnpike gate at 
present stands The expense of elect- 
ing the longcourse of embankment wall, 
by means of which this extensive im- 
provement will be effected, will be de- 
frayed solely fi om the lunds of the Cor- 
poration 

A 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Mammoth — Part of the skeleton of 
this extinct animal, m a state of complete 
petrifaction, has lecently been discovered 
embedded in a cliff at the back of the 
Isle of Wight, consisting of a cylindrical 
bone, piobably of the leg, one of the 
vertebise, the bones composing one of 
the feet, and part of another. 

KENT, 

Skeleton of an Ignanodon Jbund near 
Maidstone — The bones discovered by 
Binsted in a quarry of the limestone 
called Kentish rag, near Maidstone, 
prove, as we had anticipated, to belong to 
that monster of the ancient world, the 
Iguanodon, whose remains ar# so abun- 
dantly distributed throughout the wealds 
of Kent and Sussex. The bones in ques- 
tion consist of the thigh and leg bones, 
many bones of the toes, several verte* 
br© or bones of the spine, two claw- 
bones, and fragments of other bones 
which are too imperfect to admit ot de- 
termination. The remains of two teeth 
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render ft certain that all these hone^be- 
)ong to this extiru t lizard The size of 
the thigh-bones indicates that the indi- 
vidual was about 75 feePin Unyth These 
relics are imbedded in a mass gf lime- 
stone about 3 feet by G feet, which was 
unfoi tunately blasted w^th gunpowder 
by the quanymen before *its pieuows 
contents were obseived The intelli- 
gent piopnetor of the quariv has, how- 
ever, so carefully collected all the frag- 
ments, that by skill and perseverance 
the specimen might be rendeied one of 
the most intei esting possible M my 
teeth of fishes, sever il inaiine shells, 
ossiculaoi little bones of echini, sughsh, 
&c aie imbedded in the mass* in the 
same quairv fossil-wood is found in 
abundance — Brighton Gazette . 

St>hS*X. 

The men emploved in lowering the 
hill at lalmet, between Bughton and 
Lewes, have alieady removed a const 
derable poi tion of the summit of the 
hill ; the section of the soil exposed by 
their opeiations exhibits a thick bed of 
loam and of stud, of an olive gieen 
colour ; it does not contain fossils, but 
is evidently an outline of the tertiary 
sand which occuis at C astle Hill, near 
Newhaven, and at Churning Castle, 
near Sea/ord, and which is frequently 
observed m fissures of the chalk ; a 
pi oof that the tertiaiv strata once ex- 
tended over a much laigei surface than 
thev now occupy'. In the chalk the la- 
bourer dug up what tlicy r called a pe- 
tntied sea-sei pent, but which w e scaicely 
need rcmaik was an ammonite , an ex- 
tinct spent s of mai me «4iell-h«h allied 
to the recent A autdus. 

SOMFRSETSIURL 

Great Western Railu ay — In the course 
of his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, Mr Btunel said, The whole 
time to be occupied m the cuttings and 
embankments on the whole line from 
Bristol to Bath would be about thiee 
years. The estimate is 206 90 U for 
that line, excluding the pui chase of 
land, and, adding for contingencies, is 
227,700/. The cost of the tunnels is 
about 31,122/. The width and height 
of the tunnels is about 25 feet each ; the 
longest tunnel would be lighted and 
ventilated by two shafts The diameter 
of his shafts would be 10 feet, their 
depth about 35; ci*osses the uver four 
times; the north blanch, coining m 
contact with the coal pit line, is the 
branch proposed to be made , that is the 
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best, line to what he considers the best 
point for a depot ; the part of the river 
to which the* ptilway is how proposed to 
come is navigable to all vessels which 
drop th^ir masts ; has heard complaints 
from the parish of Salford about cutting 
off the springs ; examined the wells and 
made inquiries^ of the man who sunk 
them, but found the cuttings would not 
interfere with the springs. There was 
some proposition (not his) for tunnelling 
under Bath, but it was given up from 
the utter impossibility of ascertaining 
the compensation to be given if they 
endangered the Bath springs, the great 
riches of Bath. In Salford the wells 
are dedper than the bottom of the tun- 
nel ; even if the springs should be cut 
off, the mischief might he avoideu by 
deepening the wells, or constructing a re- 
servoir ; has allowed occupation bridges, 
for the conveyance of manure, ffcc. by 
water ; could not have kept on the Kel- 
stoiie side of the river, so as to have 
avoided Mr. Gore Langton’s property : 
the embankment at these meadow s would 
be about 15 feet high, which would allow 
sufficient room for occupation bridges. 
The price of land and houses from Bris- 
tol to Bath would he about 44,000/. 
Has been required, by the commissioners 
of the roads, to raise the bridges o\ er 
the roads near Bath; would have to 
raise them three feet : it woujd involve 
no material additional expense ; not 
15,000/. certainly : has made ample al- 
lowance lor it in the pace of embank- 
ments and sundries. The whole eleva- 
tion between Btistol and Bath is 50 
feet. Mr. Townsend, of Bristol, took 
the levels on the Bath and Bristol end. 
This is the best line as a fixed point.” 

\OrlKSHIKE. 

Education in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire . — From a paper published by au- 
thority of the Factory Commission, we 
find that in a certain number of factories, 
taken indiscriminately, there are (in 


Yorkshire) 9,087 persons who can read ; 
1,630 who cannot read ; 5,523 who can 
write; and 5,194 who cannot write. 
The proportion in every hundred is as 
follows: — 85 who can read; 15 who 
cannot read ; 48 who can write ; 52 who 
cannot write. In factories in Lanca- 
shire there are 1 1,393 who can read ; 
2,344 who cannot read; 5,184 who can 
write ; 8,653 who cannot write. The 
proportion in each 100 is as follows 
Can read, 83 ; cannot read, 17 ; can 
write, 38 ; cannot write, 62. The pro- 
portion of those who can read and write 
in the agricultural districts of these 
counties is, it is feared, much less. 


Poor-Rates . — On the motion of Mr. 
Hodges, a detailed account of the poor- 
rates and county-rates in England and 
Wales, for the year ending March 25, 

1833, has been printed, from winch it 
appears that the whole amount levied 
was 8.739,881/., of which 6,790,799/, 
was expended for the relief of the poor, 
254,412/. in suits of law, and 1,694,669/. 
for other purposes. The diminution, as 
compared with the year before, is, on 
the whole, 4 per cent. The greatest di- 
minution is found in Lancaster and 
Southampton, each 1 per cent. ; the 
greatest increase in Bedford and War- 
wick, each 4 per cent. In Middlesex 
the diminution has been 6 per cent. In 
that year there was a considerable ex- 
pense incurred on account of the cho- 
lera ; and, from what has transpired, 
we run no risk in asserting that the di- 
minution of the poor-rates in 1833- 

1834, will be considerable on the dimi- 
nished expense of last year. The great 
evil, then, let us hope, is permanently 
on the decline ; and let us now record 
the fact of a diminution last year, that 
we may not hereafter believe that the 
country is Indebted for it to the Poor- 
Laws’ Amendment Bill. — Times. 
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c The reil evil of our present Government is the enormous amount of the na 
tional debt Were we to make any complete ind total change m any one branch 
of <111 Legislatme the people would soon inquire whether that change had light 
ened the bnidei* of the debt It would bt n > satisfat tion to them to be told that 
by mi utions m the army, and other establishments savings to the imoimt of three 
or foui millions had been made After requmng and obtiimng i c nnplet* revoht 
tion in the fnm of the House of Commons, the sc it of G ivernment tliev would 
expert much gicatci alleviation than any economy coal 1 giant ISeit andmme 
vuhnt changes u ill be demanded Law and piesciipti n wculd l e less regarded 
in every fush change The national cieditoi would in vain nige the justice of Ins 
(lnm to the pasment of the intei tst due t > him I k low tin re ue many persons 
disposed to sav, 4 Whj, this is the vtiy thing we want we only \alue Ilefoim is 
ajieludc to measures too compi ehensiv e, or, if v >u w 11 too violent fir an old 
ONt Ududud govt mint nt to undertake ’ Such is the feeling < t the most able l ut I 
think, not the most pi udent of the leformcis It is a question however of feeling, 
rathei than of reasoning lor tny own pait I cumot understand how i mm can 
have rc id the histones of Athens of Sp irt t of Venice of 1 1 ante, of bpain — h >\v 
he cm have looked for an hour into the lnstor) of tin woild — how hi can h axe 
thiown a single giants at the governments existing in tl t world it the end of the 
eighteenth ten tury~hovv lie can h ave weighed the nnsei ihle lesnlt of the most 
benevolent plaus, and the most hnlliant schemes of G ivernnu nt md not cling the 
clo^ei to his native home Couupt is tht admmisti ition of English affmsmuv be, 
it is impossible not to see that the laws ifFoid a grcitci } lotection to civil, peisonal, 
and politic il libeity m England, than the geneial avu igc of governments ittain 
— - Lot d John Russell 


If one who looks out upon the ott in from the deck of a small •vessel 
were to promise himself that he could count the numbers, nu asure the 
dimensions, and asceitain the foree of the bdlowsthat are rolling around 
him — that he could penetrate the depths and descry all that is hidden 
or dissolved in the world ol waters, he would undertake a task scarcely 
more impossible than that he purposes who atti mpts to survey the com- 
plexities, and note the passions, predilections, and prejudices, the motives 
and incitements of tint now extraordinanlv mixed and varied portion of 
English societj to which the mighty name of u The Democraev” apper- 
tains For as nations depart fiom the simplicity which lor so long a 
period confines them to small and distinct classes while the range of 
their wanderings and their experiences is limited, society becomes as it 
were more and more indivuluahxed , and when it has reached a point in 
the progression, marked, like that of our own age, by immense accumu- 
lations of knowledge and of property, by gigantic discoveries in science, 
by all-pervading inquiry and diligence in the search after information, 
and the acuteness, rapidity, and power that these things imply, almost 
every mind is as it were a single spring, acting with its own unconnected 
Aug . — yoh. xu. no. clxiv. 2 * 
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anil almost undirected force, and constituting one amongst many millions 
of similar movements. This chaos of the elements of intellectual agency 
is no less a cuaracteristic of the time, than is that general impulse called 
“ the' spirit of the age,” nominally and practically that desire of extreme 
and ultimate improvement, thus derived and thus formed,' that would, if 
it were permitted, neither make stop nor stay till the cc perfectibility” 
is accomplished, which a good many of the generation immediately pie- 
cedmg us believed might be achieved by the exertion of an imaginary 
energy, and which, though latent, they maintained to be an lnhcient and 
essential poition of the nature of man. He then who would begin such 
a suivey must fix his most profound regard upon this principle, for by 
its activity alone will he be enabled to account foi the various appear- 
ance^ that vex and disturb the ever-changing surface his field of vision 
embraces. 

Nor does this principle contravene the tendency to effect objects by 
the concentrated eflorts of masses of men, we see pei vading almost all 
public operations; for this it is, not to speak irreverently, imaging 
while it performs the intention of Creative Wisdom, this it is winch 
plants the seeds of their dissolution even at the moment it gives hath to 
associations powerful almost beyond control m their beginnings, feeble 
even to absolute nothingness m thur end. While the undei standing is 
strong!) drawn to one pui suit, and constantly employed m it, uniformity 
of thinking, no less than the acquaintance with its seveial beatings thus 
acquit cd, engenders a confidence that impels the man to tely upon his 
own strength and his own superiority, whether real 01 imaginary. A 
multiplicity of objects, on the contrary, while it extends the percep- 
tion of tilings lnccs^ary or desirable, inevitably weakens the reliance 
which the individual is, m the other case, induced to place upon 
his own means; and the very facility allures him to conceive, that by 
lending a part ot his ability to general combinations, he may success- 
fully excit his force in many ways But it not less certainly happens 
that the want of intensity bungs on indifference and mutability, to say 
nothing of that ovci weening self-opinion, and consequent contempt ot 
ollieis, which follow a little learning; and by the action of these subtle 
solvents, the ill-compacted mass soon precipitates and (tumbles to pieces. 
This appears to explain the ever-changing fickleness of all republican 
foims; this, too, is the reason why Governments of another mould have 
so little cau^e to dread any lasting effect from the combinations or 
“ unions” of numbers 

The English are of all nations the most individualized . Even our love 
of country has indeed been imputed to deeply-rooted selfism. An English- 
man loves the land of his biith, it ha$ been said, merely because it gave 
him being, and his affections towards everything appertaining to it centre 
there because they are his. A very few r words will explain this fallacy, 
which consists m a mere antithesis. The Frenchman, who loves his 
country because he belongs to it, and the Englishman, because it belongs 
to him, differ only in their mode of expression. The consciousness of 
mere possession confers neitliei pleasure nor honour, for no man would 
feel either satisfaction or pride in possessing what is worthless— it isth^ 
knowledge of the value of the possession that gives both. If the notion 
of property have anything to do with love of country, it is because the 
idea of greatness is connected with it. An Englishman, therefore* boaats 
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of his origin, and loves the natale solum because he feels and knows 
that it is a distinction among nations to belong to a couwtry elevated 
into supremacy by that which can alone ennoble it, by the virtues of its 
offspring, those virtues which have won that supremacy, whether pro- 
ceeding from valour or from wisdom, from arms or from arts. Were 
England notorious for the cowardice of its natives, for vice and poverty — 
were the King a tyrant, and the people slaves— it would still be "his 
country, but would any man congratulate himself that it was so? Cer- 
tainly not. It is then the pride of the majesty of England’s station and 
character, not the notion of possession in any other sense, that consti- 
tutes the ground of tins love of country. 

13 ut even were it so, the Englishman has perhaps a right to judge of 
it in this manner, because he lias a greater share in making the advan- 
tages his own. For if we inquire to what these accidents (glory, and 
wealth, and dominion are accidents) are owimr, we shall find they arise 
fiom causes Ultimately connected with this same individuality. We pass 
over the instinct every man is supposed to fool tow aids his father-land, 
for it is a matter of belief, not of demonstration ; we pass over the at- 
tachment generated by liabits ? nnumeis, and associations, for these also 
are accidents, and go down to the physical cause of the formation of 
character. An Englishman's wants are greater than those of nations 
planted nearer to the sun. lienee lie must event more eflort, if only to 
gam his subsistence. Effort is the parent of haidihood, not less than of 
acquisition, and hence it is that in the English character there is more 
strength, more self-dependence, as w r ell as more independence, than in 
the character of other nations. The man bom where climate lajs upon 
him the necessity of providing animal food and sliongdunk, must labour 
more than he who can find sufficient spppoit for the day in a slice of 
bread, a bunch of grapes, and a glass of netl watei. Nature has made 
il imperative upon the Englishman to wmk, and to work hard; indivi- 
dual power becomes national power, in whatsoever direction it is exer- 
cised. Property and personal exaltation are but ihe natural consequences, 
the uatuial rewards. Thus the distinctions of affluence and aristociacy 
have been born and nurtured of individual exertion, and thus also they 
re-act in re-producing their origin. Hut still they are only secondary 
causes *. 

* It is singular that the author who lias attributed our love of country to selfish- 
ness should have so -clearly perceived the effects of industry upon the r itional cha- 
racter, without tracing it to its source, or following it out still further upon our 
affections and habits. u I think, ” says Mr. Bulwer, tt that I need take no pains to 
prove the next characteristic of the English people — a characteristic that I shall 
just touch upon, viz. their wonderful spirit ot industry. This has been the 
saving principle of the nation, counteracting the errors of our laws, and the imper- 
fections of our constitution. We have been a great people because we have been 
always active ; and a moral people, because we have not left ourselves time to lie 
vicious. Industry is, in a word, the distinguishing quality of our nation, the per- 
vading genius of our riches, our grandeur, and our power ! 

u Kvery great people has its main principle of greatness, some one quality, the 
developing and tracing, and feeling, and watching of which has made it great. 
Your Excellency remembers how finely Montesquieu has proved this important 
truth in the ‘ Grandeur et Decadence des Romains.* With France that principle 
is the lov€? of glory, with America it is the love of liberty, with England it is the love 
of action - the safest and most comprehensive principle of the three ; for it gains glory 
without seeking it too madly, and it requires liberty in order to exist. Now I think 

2 f 2 
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And if we follow this clue, it will guide us to the preference, the natural 
preference c c home, wmcli binds all our hearts in so firm a chain Our affec- 
tions arc by this means concentrated, not dispersed, for dissipation belongs 
not to labonous occupation But the English are unsocial * — they are so 
only iu proportion as they are hearty and sincere m their feelings A strong 
moral attachment to wife, children, and friends, nay, even to localities and 
things, grows out ot this concentration That interpretation of social life 
which implies wide and various society, a life ot casual, public, and 
general admix tuie, rather than of intimate, puvate, and particular com- 
bination, wars against this moral attachment An Englishman thinks 
e\en more than he acts, for he thinks while he does, and while he does 
not act- Ihs thoughts and his sentiments are stedtast and profound, 
mer& isolated amusement is seldom lus desire, for he is moral even in his 
amusements, where it is not so. Ins natural dispositions have been 
changed, not to sa\ coiiuj ted, b\ the laxity wlueh acronqp&nub hxbits 
and affections dissipated over a Inge suifaeo of socutj, and attenuated 
by such dissipation Thus wc perceive the vaimnce, and we perceive 
aKo why acquisition, being the measure of individual power, comes to 
be held so high m estimation 

llns theoij lias been even moie stronglj illustrated by tVu \mcncan 
wntei, Dr Chanmng w Generally spe iking, ’ sajs that able m m, cc we 
can do much ^ood lr\ individual action, and our own vntue is mcompa- 
rablv improved b> it * * * * “ All the gre it works 

ot genius come fiom deep lonclj thought ” and when speaking of natu- 
ral issociations in opposition to the wisest and best of those founded by 
men, he thus forcibly establishes the superiouty of natural relations — 
“ Wc can easily illustrate b\ e\ imples the inferiority ot hum m associa- 
tions In Boston thefc au two asjlums for children, which dcscivc, we 
think, a lngh place anion*, useful institutions Not a little time is spent 
upon them Ilunduds conspire to carry them on, and we have anmver- 
sanes to collect crowds for tlmr support \nd what is the amount of 
good accomplished ^ Between one and two bundled children arc pro- 
vided for, a number wen thy of all the eaie bestowed on these chanties 
But compare this number with all the cluldicn of this citj,with the 
thous mels who thiong our streets liul our schools And how are these 
fed, clothed, educated ^ hear of no subsci lptions, no anniversaries 

for their benefit, >ct how thev flourish compared with the subjects of 
asylums * These aie piovided for by that unostentatious and unpiaised 
society winch God has instituted, a family — that sheltei, home, which 
nature rears, protects them, and it is an establishment worth infinitely 

that your Fxcellencv (tl an whom if no man sees more the folly m a statesman 4>f 
over refining, no man dso, I apprehend, sees more clearly the necessity of his 
piercing he\ond the suiface, and seizing from the confused history of the past some 
one broad though metaphysn al principle by which to guide and work out his policy,) 
—I think, I say, that vour Excellency will perceive that when we have once disco- 
vered the national quality which has chiefly made a nation great, we cannot too 
waimly foster, and too laigelv encomageit ; we should break down all bairiers that 
oppose it ; foresee, and betimes destroy all principles that are likely to check or 
prevent it It is the vestal fire which daily and nightly we must keep ahve; and 
we should consider all our piosperity to be coupled with its existence Thus, then, 
if t ndmtrg be the principle of our power, we cannot too zealously guard it from 
all obstacle, or too extensively widen *he sphere for its exertions ■ — England and 
the Engh$h f vol. 1 , p. 83. 
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more than all the institutions, great or small, which man has devised. 
In truth, just as far this is improved, as its duties are performed, and its 
blessings prized, all artificial institutions are superseded. Here then is 
the sphere for the agency of the wise and good. Improve the family, 
strengthen and purify the relations of domestic life, and more is done 
for the happiness and progress of the race than by the most splendid 
chanties.” 

It is of such materials that English society is formed, and from such 
proceeds its compact, indissoluble power in all its relations. 

Wc have endcavouicd to go to the foundations of national character, 
before we commence our inepury into the changes, whether for good 
or for evil, visibly taking place. In a late article* we considered 
the xeal influences of the aiistoeracy, rightly so called, upon our institu- 
tions, manners, and habits ; we are now to examine the reciprocating 
pownsof tlW dcmociacy of om constitution. Of what is that portion 
of out State composed? —as we define it, ol all below the Crown and the 
families of the House of Peers. 

Thomdi not equally distinct as before the growth of a population so 
inn eased m numbers that almost e\ei\ village is a town, every town a 
citj, before distances were reduced, and mteieour^c so infinite Iv facili- 
tateel by modern wealth and invention, the inhabitants of the ruial 
districts are still a separate tace from tho^e of larger places Agricul- 
tural and manufae tui mg arc still the genenc title**, but, though still dis- 
tinct, the chaiacteis aie every dav blending moie and more The sim- 
plicity of rustic manners is gone,— -the pine morality is gone. We are 
not now inqumng into causes, — tiny hue been alieady explained at 
length m om pagest, — wc have to do only with the fact. The villager 
letains much of the dulne^s without the honest} of lu> natme and em- 
ployment. It is a practical obseivation that, if you would have zeal and 
activity, you must engage vouth in the siivice, if subnet}, judgment, 
and discretion, you must seek age and cxpencnce But e\en the^e 
characteristics are obliterated, for theie is little zeal where time is no 
natural tie but money-payment, and especially where even that lewarcl 
is confessedly insufficient not only for the woik, but inadequate to sup- 
port the workman Cunning, and evasion and idleness, indifference, 
and dishonesty and disiespect have supplanted the natural affection, 
unweaiicd industry, the sober content, and dignified humility winch once 
bound to each other the farmer and Ins wmkman. The luial popula- 
tion is, Iheiefoie, reckless and ripe for change; not dating enough to 
begin a geneial revolt, (their late partial experiment failed,) but ready 
and eager to join in any contest which might promise to better their 
own condition, by intimidation or plunder of their superiors. Moral 
restraint — the impalpable monitor which subdues evil dispositions and 
teaches the great lesson iC to do unto all men as you would they should 
do unto you,” — that homely and domestic, but wholesome code of prac- 
tical honour which might truly have been called the unbought grace of 
life, and the cheap defence of person and property, is gone. All the 
pnde of industry and virtue is extinct, and the vices of the country are 


* On the Aristocracy of England . — Neut Monthly Magazine for May, 1834* 

f See the article on the Rural Population * — New Monthly Magazine for March, 
1832. 
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onl} of less dangerous dimensions than those of the city, in so far as 
they are h <b combined, active, and daung, directed to frauds of low and 
petty gmount, v\hile perhaps they aie far more corrupting and constant, 
and scan civ less irritating m the manner, or important in die aggregate. 
The one grea^ exception, incendiarism, — the evidence as much of uni- 
\eisd as ot mdividuil poverty, ex ispt lation, and vengeance, —exalts 
rural dime, by the ttnois atUndmg it**' infliction of positive loss, to a 
height u it yet re iched even bv tin bank-robber and the wholesale buigWi 
of the metiopolis But what me the political indications? liow do these 
hear upon the n iturc of “ the demot laty 55 (of whu h we shall soon show 
the labourt is m hush indrv «uc, indeed, no portion) as put and ])aicclot 
tlie .Constitution of Lnglai d 3 li\ thus, — they aie lipe foi k volu- 
tion, — b\ winch single woid they understand any ch mgt to In cflccti d 
hy viuletice, and holding out the line of an impioved condition, hv the 
piundti of pi ipert> licit i^ed ihke from the bonds of uatur il afftctim 
and moral legulition, the} puseut a ft arfully unconnected m the 
subjects of ccntmud h^iltciroi uul compulsion, to be kept under by 
scarcely any other icstiaint 

Is not this sti \nge ' [s it not still moit si range that, while the dis- 
order and its comequcmcs aie so palpable, the Government should be 
about to apple the multifarious agencj of the complicated mac him ty 
(for torture) of the P< oi Liws \mcndmcnt Bill, ltibtc id of the simple 
lenitive — emplovment p tor poverty, t lie most abp ct poveitv tin inse- 

parable attendant of idleness piodnced by the too severe competition of 
supeiabund mt numbcis, his been, md must c mtinue to be, the dcstiue 
tion, while it his also been, and still iimims, tlie universal misciv of the 
rural population • \nd if it lx irgucd md instances adduced t) prove 
that cimu is not ilw iv s committed through the immedi ite tempt itions 
of indigence, it oujfht never t> lu foigitUn that the demoral 1/ it ion maj 
be only a second n \ c tusi , spunging out of poverty ( rime is, indeed, 
the offspring of a ref kless immnalitv, but that state of mmd m the 
rural popul ition has been grid nail} , but ceitainly brought on hy the 
picssurc of extieme ntct^sity, woikmg this enormous evil through tlie 
perveitcd igeney of the Pool Laws* 

It presents a curious anomaly m the practice of the British Consti- 
tution, th it the hnul, the labourer m husbandry en]oys no share m the 
representation, while the operative m <vcry other branch has an opening 
to a participation of the franchise b} birth or servitude. Even the m w 
Magna Gharta of Reform has left him m his original stite of villeinage 
Nor does this vast proportion of the people of England, although stand- 
ing m the ratio of about seven to deven compared with those emplojed 
m othei callings, possess the slightest political mfhu nee This priva- 
tion and weakness maj, m some degree, account fofc the neglect of their 
superiors, and, what is worse, the tendency of legislation to abase, rather 
than to exalt them Denied all share of power, and abandoned by their 
natural protectors, the distance which separates these living atoms and 


* “ Of all popular suppositions, the most common among our philanthropical 

philosophers is, to believe that i \ England povcity is the parent of crime This is 
not exactly the case. Pauperism is the parent of crime, but pauperism is not po* 
verty. The distinction is delicate and important.” — England and the JEtngh*h t 
vol i,p 211. Mr. Bui wer has here again removed the cause a step : poverty is 
the first cause of pauperism— the ab lse of the poo 1 daws a secondary agent. 
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prevents their cohesion robs them at once of all gravity and impulsion m 
the state. 

Next m degree amongst the rural peopling stands cc the bold jeoman,” 
the native oak m the English forest of power lie, too, is change*!, and 
alas that he is so 1 But what has alteied him? The sudden growth to 
affluence, and the not less sudden decline. He, too, is iftdiyidualizcd, 
but less, perhaps, than any other class 

* “ Sn Thomas Smith, Knight, Doctouie of both Lavves, and one of the prin- 
cipal Sccietaues unto two most woithy Pimce», Kirigbdwird and Queenc Eli/a 
btth thus qu untly dt st nhes this cl iss m his time — “ Those wh im \vc call Yeomen, 
mxt unto the Nohilitie, Knights, and Sqimes have the greatest charge and d nngs 
in the ( ommonwc ilth, or rathei ire more travt lied to sei ve m it than all tlic rest, is 
sh ill aj pt ui heieaftci I call him a i man whom c ur I iwes doe t ill turn 
h min 7/1 , i umd i trmliai m Writs and b n quests, which is i freeman home English 
md in ly disjend of Ins onne fiee L md in \mil} ie\enucto the sumrne of foi tie 
shillings stilling Xhismaketh (if the just v due weie t ik n n< w t ) the proportion 
of in mies) six« pound of oui cuirant money at this present lius sort of jtople 
tonfesse themselves to be no Gentlemen but give the honour to all which be or take 
up m them t > 1 c (it nflemen, arid vet the) hive i ccitiin picl eminence, md more 
istinnti m tl ui I ahoiiicis mil Ai titne is 01 d < miiDi ly )ne to ilth 1} ket j c g >od 
houses mil doe then busincsse md ti i\ < 11 ti u pmc. n Its ihesi It f >r tl c n st 
pirt) 1 uinours unto Gentlemen wlmh with gi i/in r lie] ltntiug ot markets, and 
keeping su \ mts not idlely is the guitkm m d >th i ut s n is ^tt both then own 
living md part of then rnasttis, ind f>y tin sc me ms d < rne t s u h wt ahh tbit 
they irt ible an 1 d ul> doc buy the 1 mds ot unthuftu g* mb men ml iftei setting 
the lr sonne s to the scho il at the IJrm 1 1 situ s t > tlu I iwc s of tlu lit ilm» < r (tl n 
wise leav ing them sufhi u nt 1 mds win rcon they may In e without 1 d oui d x make 
thur said sou ms by those mi ms Gentlemen these bee not < aikd Misters foi that 
(as I said) peit micth to gentlemen only But t> tltn snnamts men tide Good- 
man as if the sirnime be fitter I inch, White li on t thev ai e c died (* dman 
late? (r o l m ci /i l m h O o /in m H hit (> o i n in l itrie limmpt tlu n neigh 
hours I mt meric t in matte is of nnpoitmce, t r m I i\\ But in mittcisof Law, 
and foi distinction, if out wire i Kiu h lit the y vv ould vv i itt him (foi example s sike) 
S tr John batch Knight, so if he be an 1 squuc, J f n 1 1 t h,\ squire or Gentleman , 
it he bee no Gentlemm, John 1 1 uh , ^ eom m I oi un >ngst the (untltmen they 
which tlaime no higher dcgiec, md vet bee t > l et ex< mp ted i ut ot the numl u >f the 
lowest soi t the reof, bee wuttciil s>quues So imongst the lius! imlratn, Lit Hirers 
the lowest and rise ill sort of the people, such is bee e sempted out of the numl u of 
the lascabihtie of the popular, bee called and wntten \ eomc n as m the degiee next 
unto Gentlemtn These are they which ole! Cato c rile th ar ato/es and c;/im ' cues 
in Re pub l wa , and such as ot whom the vvuieis ot ( omm mwedths piais* to have 
many m it Vnstotle, namelv, recitcth uo6oik.cc pc err « ptac these tend then own 
busincsse, come not to meddle in puhhke mitteis and judgements, hut when they 
are e tiled, md glad when they are delivered theieof ire obedient to the Gentlemen 
and Billers, and in vv arre can abide tjavaile and labour , is men used to fight foi 
then Lords ot whom they holde then Lands, foi then wives and children, tor then 
country and nation, for praise and honoui against they come home, and to have the 
love of their Lord and his tluldien. to be continued towards them and their children, 
which have adventuicd then lues for and with him md his These are tlu y which 
m the old world gate that honoui to Kngland, not that either for wit, conduction, 
or for power, they are or were to be compared to the Gentlemen, but because they 
be so many in number, so obedient at the Lord’s call, so strong of body, so hard to 
endure paine, so couragiotis to adventure with their Lords or Gaptame, going with, 
or before them, for else they be not hastie nor never were, as making no piofession 
of knowledge of warre 

u These were the good Archers in times past, and the stable troupe of Footmen 
that afFraid all France, that would rather die all than once abandon the Knight or 
Gentleman their Captaine; who at those days commonly was their Loid, and whose 
tenants they were, ready (besides perpetual! shame) to be in danger of undoing 
themselves, and all theirs, if they should shew any signe of cowardise, or abandon 

the JLord, Knight, or Gentleman, of whom they held their living. And tins they 
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r l he period of agricultural prosperity seemed to be highly favourable 
to the independence of this class, for while but too many spent the chief 
portion of then inordinate profits nearly as soon as they got them, the 
more provident vested them in land. The growth of small freeholders was 
perhaps greater from 1800 to 1813 than during any preceding similar 
c^clc. Nor \\ 4 as this the only stimulus to the improvement of the body of 
the tenantry. During the excitement of the war they learned to take an 
interest in the public affairs, and, almost for the first time, to know that 
they had one. Hitherto they had been (what they are very much now) 
the followers of the landlord or of some county political chieftain. Hut 
the events of that justling period roused their curiosity and excited their 
feelings. A few were ropublicanized, but t the million enlisted under 
Mr. I^tt’s banner : they joined the yeomanry corps, and imbibed, not a 
natural, but a furious spirit of loyalty. The advantages of his system, 
as it was called, an ere mo&t powerfully experienced by the agricultural 
body ; their passions were gratified and their pockets filled* by the same 
process; and to this coincidence probably was owing in no slight degree 
the stream of popularity which bore that minister so irresistibly forward. 
I3ut with the peace came a total revulsion. It should almost appear that 
this crisis had never been anticipated, and when the fall was at hand 
every exertion was essayed to perpetuate high prices. The reports of 
agricultural committees and the legislation upon them, declare the 
madness. But the consequences upon the property of the landed inte- 
rest are well known. Our search is addressed to political results, and 
these have been, first, to make the body more inquiring and less inert, 
ultimately more dissatisfied. Dependent though the occupiers still are 
upon the large proprietors, it has become infinitely more difficult, and in 
many instances impossible, for landlords to command the votes of their 
tenants with the same absolute autocracy they did in the olden days. 
The non-residence of the clergy and the bickerings concerning tithes 
have turned many away from the Church, and dissolved much of the 
power of that influential body, hitherto, with few exceptions, always 
working with the Government. The multiplication of small landholders 
has coincided with the dissolution of the influences of personal regard 
produced by the known embarrassment and absenteeism of country gen- 
tlemen from their estates]; and their own districts, wherein the yeomanry 
— literally the yeomanry — ha\e not only the power, but the will to 


have amongst them from their forefathers, told one to another/*-— The Common - 
wealth of England , and the Manner and Government thereof p. 02* 

* During the latter years of the contest with France, “ Buonaparte and a long 
war** was drunk at a public dinner of farmers in one of the eastern counties, and 
the sentiment was universal amongst them. What are the opinions of the 
farmers ?” asked a nobleman of his agent, after the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment. That." my lord, a depends upon the price of barley,” replied the steward. 

f The first fixed the protecting-duty at 120*. a quarter ! ! ! ! the second at 80*. ! ! ! 
the third at 60s l ! and the last by a graduated scale ! It needs not be argued that 
none have afforded protection, adequate protection ; for the agriculturist is only 
just above the verge of ruin— landlord, tenant, and labourer. 

X It is marvellous that country gentlemen should not perceive that if they turn 
their backs on their tenants, t^eir tenants will gradually cease to know, regard, or 
respect them. Almost every landlord, whose fortune will allow him, quits his place 
from the end to the beginning of the shooting season — thus practically declaring 
that partridges and pheasants have a deeper interest for him than the cultivation of 
his estate, the prosperity of his tenantry, and the well-being of the peasantry. 
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nominate and bring in their own candidate in absolute opposition to the 
desires of the landed aristocracy. Not a few now seek mfoifnation from 
sources beyond the county journal, and that which tiny principally 
desire is of politics. They are earnest inquirers into the grounds and 
effects of taxation ; objectors against tithes, almost to a man, foi the 
simplest and best reasons, — because they consider them a bar to im- 
provement, and a tax, an unjust tax, upon their skill and capital, and 
the fertile source of dissension and dissent — the latter being an almost 
unshunned consequence of the former The ancient thraldom to the 
landlord and their regard for his person no longer blind them to the fact 
of their own degradation, even when they submit to the dictation They 
are not, then, to be counted upon as heretofore b\ then adhesion to men, 
oi indeed to a paiticular sept of politicians , tire division of leaders felaxes 
still more the ardour of followers Even upon the subject most near to 
their welfare— the commerce m corn tliev ir divided and dividing No 
small number peiceive that the piotccting duties are foi the revenue, and 
the landlord, and the paison , — not foi them Some, indeed, have dis- 
cerned too 1 ite that their capital has been drained bv the delusion The 
last and strongest facts are, that firming being no long< 1 an occupation 
ceitam m its success, good tenants aie more scarce thm farms, while 
bankers withhold then advances from a speculation not dangerous onlv 
when the propeity and character of the individual ensure the most con- 
summate prudence All these aie reasons foi an indepc ndc lit tone of 
thinking and acting, and thus, while the \eonnmy are become a better- 
instructed and more self-balanced class, the) are, at the same time, le c s 
manageable, considered in the light ot i bod\ politic, and are, on the 
whole, decidedly dissatisfied, whether Wine:, or foi>, or Radic il One 
of the plainest sjmptoms ot their ie^tk>snc«s and disgust mav be seen in 
the multitudinous petitions presented to Parliament not on great occa- 
sions, and fiom county meetings, — once tlu weight) and compieliensive 
mode of cxpiessmg the sentiments of the landed interest, — but fiom 
hundreds and panshes, and even from individuals, touching every griev- 
ance and every speculative point, from the corupulsoiv enfoi cement of the 
better observation of the Sabbath, to the coin laws, the tithes, and the dis- 
solution of the connexion between Chinch iml State 

Such are the results of the mdu uluahzation induced out of circum- 
stances, and augmented by knowledge, upon an orclei of men hitherto 
the most sound and stable, the most careful, prudent, and unnntable of 
any m the commonwealth They now standalone, divided from the 
classes on which they used to depend not less than from those which 
depended on them If not dangeious to Government, they must, never- 
theless, be the objects ot a fai more anxious solicitude, and of a fai dif- 
ferent treatment than w hen they could be counted by the head like cattle, 
to be led or driven to the hustings or the Common Hall, by those undei 
whom, m the language of feudality, they held. They are even now 
formidable, and \%ere it not for their separation by local distance — a 
reduction of power they are endeavouring to remedy by district associa- 
tions — they would be no less the subjects of ministerial watchfulness 
and surveillance than the Trade Unions of London, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. 

Tbfc political sentiments, relations, and weight of the class of the 

larger landed proprietors (below the real aristocracy) is not less altered 
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by the movement of that incessant immitigable innovator — Time. They 
revelled an<J . rejoice d*also above measure in the exaltation of the value 
of land, and they obeyed the impulse with even more sensibility and 
alacrity than their tenants. The affluence which brought high thoughts ; 
the aspirations which accompanied the sudden influx of wealth ; the 
allurements oY the society and amusements of the metropolis*; the 
diffusion of literature and the arts amongst them ; while all these tilings 
inspired a new, and prouder, and more independent tone of thinking and 
of action, they relaxed the ties, broke the associations, and infused a 
distaste for natural occupations and natural connexions. This was per- 
fectly in order. But then came a reverse, and to retrograde is the difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility. Their expensive establishments could not he 
relinquished, scarcely retrenched. <c The squire of five hundred a \eav,” 
when he became the master of half as many thousands was a totally differ- 
ent person. But once accustomed to the warmth and supporlf, as well 
as the splendour of his rich plumage, he could not bear to be stripped 
down to “ the squire of five hundred a }car 55 again. Yet is the reduc- 
tion and reveisc from the date of “the high times” scarcely less, and it 
must, probably, hereafter be moie. Mortgages and loans staved off the 
day of reckoning ; the return to cash payments accelerated its ad\ent. 
It is drawing nigh ; and manj a bitter politician has its warning made, 
because it has rendered all who are not impoverished, but brought back 
to an approximation to their original level, dissatisfied. Thus is this 
class individualized . Although thev are busier in the active concerns 
of politics, although they are no longer implicit followers of a leader, 
their imaginary importance — their real embarrassment — their haughty 
exclusion from all ..above and all below them, and even from each other, 
cast them loose, while the want of decided parties in the state, the fear 
and the desire of change, both operating to distract their views, the loss 


* We often quote Mr. Bulwer's cC England and the English,” because, though 
differing upon many principles and inferences assumed by that gentleman, it is not 
to be doubted that his book is incomparably the most popular and will sink deeper 
into the minds of the many than any book of the time. In the whole varied extent 
of its eminent ability and power, it does not contain a more just or striking ill ustra- 
tion than the following passage, which bears directly upon what the character of the 
country gentleman ought to be, and what it but too universally is not. c% What 
an enviable station,” be says. “ is that of a great country gentleman in this beauti- 
ful garden of England! lie may unite all the happiest opposites — indolence and 
occupation, healthful exercise and literary studies. In London, and in public life, 
we may improve the world — we may benefit our kind, but we never see the effects 
we produce ; we get no gratitude for them ; others step in and snatch the rewards ; 
— but, in the country, if you exert equal industry and skill, you cannot walk out of 
your hall but what you see the evidence of your labours. Nature smiles in your 
face and thanks you l Yon trees you planted ; yon corn-fields were a common — you 
called them into existence ; they feed a thousand mouths, where, ten years ago, 
they scarce maintained some half-a-dozen starving cows. But, above all, as you 
ride through your village, what satisfaction creeps around your heart ! By half that 
attention to the administration of the poor-laws which in London you paid to your 
clubs, you have made industry replace sloth, and comfort dethrone pauperism. (Oh, 
if a country gentleman would awake to a sense of what he might be *) You, a single 
individual, have done more for ytHir fellow-creatures than the whole legislature has 
done in centuries. This is tru«* power ; it approaches men to God ; but a country 
gentleman often refuses to acknowledge this power — he thinks much more of a cer- 
tificate for killing partridges V* 

t u The feather that adorns the royal bird supports his flight ; strip him of his 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth.’ y *~~Jun iu*. 
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of the command over their tenantry and dependents, occasioned by the 
infinite diversity of causes we have already enumerated, haviMhrnnmdied 
their influence m the commonwealth almost to comparative .insigni- 
ficancy The great party of the landed interest is thus broken to puces 
The interior and intimate combinations, its elective attractions so to speak, 
being sundered or dissolved, its weight and its properties are lost m 
neuticili/ed It becomes, however, only the more difficult to guide and 
determine their effects Foimcrlj, the minis tei ol the dav could com- 
pute his strength by the numbers of hi-» loftier adherents, who were the 
heads and leaders of ascertuned political ^epts, devoted partisans, or 
personal dependents He ha^ now no such facile mean'' of c ikulatmg 
ins forces He must consult opinion, which is dncise and versatile as 
the dispositions of the individuals composing that heterogeneous mass, 
now me oinprelu mibly more heterogeneous than t\o, whether rightly to 
be < ilk d the pubhi or tlu people 

We have thus coursed, perhaps it nnv it fust gl nice he thought too 
lmtctivclv, thiough the entne comp iss of rm d lift , but with tlu buoy- 
ancy of all flu ousts, wc imagine we hive found the jnutipk, uni 
done iio injustice to the subjects of urn c \ innnation YV e aic endea- 
vouimg to describe the naturil appeal mces of disorder, and to dive down 
to tin u ougm, and if we have not discovered the single, source of much 
of the visible ehsoi gam/ ition, w e, at least, cn iblc the mquiicr ifte i 
tiuth to detect tlu giounels of om self delusion, b\ giving the details 
which line misled our judgments 

Ascending the scale of political power and influence as they affect 
the whole society of England, we xrtivc at tlu popul ition of gre it towns 
The gene lie division is ne 11 ly and tiumciu ill y the mio , — 1 st, the 
art 1/ an, or, m tlie fashion ihle phrase, tlu opciative, 2 nd, the middle, 
and Ird, the opulent clisses, but their speeiiic characteiistics au 
widely different when compared with the s mu giadition& of i ural life 

Amongst llu urti/ans of a lai^e manuf u tui mg town is to be lound 
every shade, fiom the most uetive mtdhguuc, the most unceasing 
industry, the steadiest pnnciple, and the ic suits of these qualities, the 
amplest comfort, down to the lowest and darkest, and most brutally teio- 
cious ignorance, the most leckless idleness, the most conhimed intem- 
perance and vice, and the most ungovcimd insolence, with the neccbsajy 
consequences, a depth of indigence and misery meoneeivabk * to all but 
those who have sought out the abodes of this abandoned race 

Again we must repeat, we are not inquiring into causes, but describ- 
ing effects, political effects Upon this class, the two most powerful 
agents, intellectually speaking, religion and literature, have wrought very 
striking changes The former, where its consequences aie most visible, 
is the religion of dissent, and it is mere justice to the great dinomina- 


* During the access of the cholera a gentleman visited a couit or yard in a ma- 
nufacturing city where there were thirty patients suffeung undei the disorder 
He wished to bleed one of them, and m all the surrounding habitations no utensil 
to hold the blood of any sort could be found, InlJhe loom, wheie the fam Iv con- 
sisted of a fathei, mother, and nine children, there was literally no furmtuie, except 
two bioken chairs and a table, and when they laid down on their straw to sleep, the 
room was divided by a miserable rag called a curtain. The writer of this article 
heard innumerable relations of this kmd from the visiters of these wretched abodes 
In various parts of the kingdom. 
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tions, the Wesleyang and Baptists, most especially, to admit that, 
morallj , thefr lyive done much service. The Church of England takes a 
comparatively loose hold of its followers — its mild and lenient spirit, both 
in doctrine and discipline, is its boast The sectaries allow no such 
latitude, and r the result is not alone that the members of their societies 
are strongly bound together, but that there is a check upon all their 
actions, extenor as ell as interior, restraining them, not alone by the 
in waul consciousness of religious hopes and fears, but by the terior of 
worldly exposure and reprehension Hence that very numerous class 
(the dissenters) is, for the most part, distinguished by habits of industry 
and temperance, by reflection and energy (a part of the religious tempe- 
rament), and by a consent of motives and opinions common to the bod). 
Thcv <lie to a man liberals in polities, in by far tlu greater nimibei 
of instances verging s > neai to republicanism, that m any doubtful 
question tluv go to the extreme with the people arid against the privi- 
leged orders Searching, rigid and economical in their own all urs, the) 
allow no admission to the extenuations of rank, station, and luxur\ , 
they carry the same dispositions into then notions of government and 
are most earnest end eagtt advocates of reduced taxation, the elisjunc- 
tion of the church from the state, the maintenance of the ministers of 
lelmion by their own flocks, of peace and ir£e trade Their enthusiasm, 
patience, pei severance and combination — their modes of action, however 
astute, and even cunning in the preparation, vet always rapid, vigorous 
and direct when the preparation is complete, invest them with a degice 
of vigilance and power, known to no other division of the subjects of 
the commonwealth r lhcv are, also, content to 4i bide then tunc ’* with 
the most patient pei tinacitv lor all these reasons they are inacces- 
sible to the ordmaiv means of dctiehing individuals, or of guiding socie- 
ties They adhere to their principles strictly and to extiermty, they 
are to be counted upon only in moportion to the affinity the measure or 
the man is supposed to bear to those principles Immoveable m the stern 
fixity of religious doctrine and discipline, their principles are, never- 
theless, principle s of change, partaking also of the right and exercise 
of a sturdy private judgment, and that desire of ultra freeeloin and 
simplification of manners, laws, and government, which is one of the 
strongest characteristics of republicanism Their literature is scarcel) 
less sectarian than their faith , they read few or no works that advocate 
any course opposed to their own tenets, and they are no less heated and 
severe m their practice than in their theory of politics They go all 
lengths m condemnation or support They endure rather than they 
tolerate, not only on the score of thetr principles, but because the Church 
and State, the former more especially, have m their pnde continually 
taunted dissenters with the toleration power has enabled them to 
inflict Upon the rest of the class floating free and at large m the ocean 
of opinion, the tendency towards mental rather than sensual pleasure 
acta very much in the same way It is observed m Mechanics* institu- 
tions, from whence is propagated almost all of beneficial knowledge 
which reaches them, that the Tories or Conservatives are very, very few. 
It consists, indeed, with the essential distinction between those who are 
anxious for improvement whether speculative or practical, and those 
who are satisfied with “ things as they are^ that the one should he more 
inquiring than the other ; and it no less accords with the dispositions 
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of nature and society, that those writings which are most violent in 
condemnation of abuses, real or assumed, and whTch go t» reduce the 
estimation of superiors, should enjoy a wider reception amongst inferiors 
than any other. It is not to be concealed that the press has been most 
vilely prostituted ; the corruption of the morals of those who should be 
the industrious classes has been effected by the sporting papers and the 
penny publications. Thus have these classes been prepared for the 
wildest political and popular fallacies. We consider this, however, not 
to be a permanent but a temporary appearance, resulting from the state 
of transition and the hitherto very imperfect organization of any national 
scheme for the moral and political instruction of the people. But the 
immediate consequence is to inoculate almost the whole of this entire 
class with a disorder of irritability and virulence dangerous • above 
measure; for to the operatives belongs a power which is not delegated 
to the rural labourers. They are a most efficient portion of the electors 
of great towns. While the nrst returns of a Reformed Parliament have, 
in but too many instances, shown that the extension of the franchise to 
the ten-pound householders has only allowed a freer scope to corruption, 
co-operating with the decline of the influences of personal respect, of the 
estimation of place, of the .connexion of master and servant, and of 
the great distinctions of party; we shall still perceive amongst this, the 
most numerous and heterogeneous class, the operation of that indivi- 
dualization, which renders the task of government so incalculably diffi- 
cult. This it is which assists to consummate the ascendency of 
commercial w T calth and importance in densely populated places, over 
the scattered interests of landed property- There is no equivalent 
counterpoise to this the purely dernocratical portion of the common- 
wealth. Nor is it a minor consideration that the meeting-house so often 
supersedes the church amongst this section of the people. Dissenters 
are even now comparatively rare amongst those exalted by station or 
wealth. 

The middle class of the inhabitants of towns, if the most virtu- 
ous in their morals, the most regular in their habits, and the most 
stable in the trains of political action, ha\o, notwithstanding, suf- 
fered change in common with the rest of English society. They are 
beyond all computation the most imbued with the desire of knowledge, 
and the most ardent in the cultivation of letters. By this somewhat 
ambitious phraseology, we do not mean to describe them as regular, de- 
voted students, but as decided readers — not as the followers of deep 
learning and high science, but as having imbibed the love for general 
information which has converted them from eaters and drinkers into per- 
sons of no contemptible taste for books and the fine arts. The symbols 
are everywhere to be seen in their houses, and to be traced in their con- 
versation and pursuits. The sons of traders of almost all descriptions 
and degrees, as well as of the professions, have some tincture of classical 
learning, while the easy access to public libraries and reading rooms, and 
the diffusion of cheap depositories of genera.1* information, together with 
their patient habits, derived from attention to business* so favourable to 
acquirement, have not only spread a vast portion of superficial intelli- 
gence amongst these classes, but made a sounder acquaintance with the 
elements* of history, polite literature, and natural philosophy almost in- 
dispensable* The professors of liberal science, and those engaged- in 
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the faculties of law and medicine, it has been constantly observed, in- 
cline to ultra-liberal 'sentiments ; they do so because their acquirements 
not only make them more discerning, but enforce more upon them than 
any otticr class the effects of individualization* Their calling is one of 
judgment, moie independently exercised, because more resulting fiom 
individual qualities than any other, and hence the universal tendency 
towards republicanism for, as they derive all their importance from then 
mtnn&ic capacities, they aie the more impatient of those artificial supe- 
riorities which but too often give to men of inferior abilities a place 
above them. The veiy talent by which they win their way, always more 
sensitive than that of pei^ons of le^s quickness and attainment, teaches 
them to feel this superiority as an injmy and an injustice, and they the 
more urgently desire a form of government which allows the fullest and 
freest scope to genius, industiy, and information This state of things 
lias been no little advanced by the universal education of the females 
There is scarceh a tradesman s daughter who is ignorant of Fitncli and 
Italian, and who is not to miiim extent a musician 01 an artist fhty 
aie vei\ commonly oeditabh read in history and poefcrv, and indeed m 
most of the productions of name of the time. The fact is strongly ma- 
nifested bv the minibus employed in private tuition, and by the enor- 
mously increased catalogue of authors Hence the middle class is more 
than any othc i distinguished by its intellectual character, and all the 
tendencies of these associations go to rai^c and piopagate the power of 
literature A certain iciinement of taste and manne is, not without a 
loftiness of public sentiment, is inculcated throughout, and although 
every appetite for luxuius is an opening at which corruption may creep 
m, theie can be ho question tint the conduct of public men is now sub- 
mitted to a much moie discerning and seven sciutiny than was ever 
before known , and if the examination be rnoie captious, it must aho 
be admitted, that, in proportion to the knowledge, the judgment is likely 
to be the more conect, the upright aspeiitv and watchfulness dueeted 
towaids the most pionunent public functionaries extend in all directions, 
and pervade the body , opinion becomes an universal censor; each man 
is the superintendent of Ins fellow , and violence or apathv, prostitution 
or ahenation in political affairs, is certain to be visited by avoidance or 
disgrace, marked and effectual Wealth and station must always have 
influence, but that influence is far less upon this class than it used to be. 
It is also diminished by division ; the number of the rich is greater , 
they become antagonist forces, and neutralize each other The aug- 
mentation of the constituency lias lessened the force of both agents by 
diffusion If twenty are to be cajoled or purchased instead of ten, it is 
clear that twice as much money and art must be emploved ; the task 
becomes doubly irksome and doubly expensive, even when it can be at- 
tempted with any chance of success, and the decline of such domination 
is ascertained (though, we are satisfied the effects are yet very partial, 
and stop far short of their future strength) by the returns to the Re- 
formed Parliament. Xhe grand and momentous consequence is, how- 
ever, the increase of the power of the democracy. 

The wealthier portion of the inhabitants of populous towns and cities 
are, what they always have been, strugglers for power and predominance, 
taking their political hues from their connexions amongst the aristo- 
cracy, But their influence vs abated ; not so much because the incen* 
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tives which make men bow down to station and opulence have less 
allurement, but because, we repeat, the numbers to be gratified are 
augmented beyond the inclination of the rich to expend, or their capacity 
to purchase. General means, however, are still re sorted to. Corpora- 
tions, where they are entrusted w ith the distribution of public property, 
either in the shape of patronage or poor-rates, are engines of considerable 
potency for individual interests or party purposes. 

From this rapid but concentrated view of the religion, morals, man- 
ners, and opinions of the various classes of English society, it will he 
gathered that we consider the power of the democracy to be incalculably 
increased. Touching the once primary motive of human action, reli- 
gion, it is to be feaicd not only that its influence is, upon the whole, 
reduced, but also that, wlieie it still retains its place and supremacy, 
the mode of its operation is entirely altered. Tl«e spread of dissent de- 
clarer, by the incontrovertible demonstration of the fact itself, that there 
is something essentially and inherently defective m the ministration of 
the Church. It is but reasonably to be suspected that an erroneous 
education of the Clergy, the qualifications which arc the passports to 
holy ciders, the consequent and disproportioned distribution of the re- 
wards of ecclesiastical service, the non-rcsidc nco, the want of a due pro- 
vision for the religious and moral instruction of the people, the collection 
of tithes, and above all the hauuhty and unpopular demeanour of the 
clergy, have assisted far more than differences concerning doctrine, to 
alienate those who have separated. The freedom with winch not alone 
religious topics, hut the abuses of the establishment are discussed, the 
pertinacity of the hierarchy and the body in maintaining claims at total 
variance with the character of the times, have heated their enemies and 
cooled their friends; and upon that vast propoition of the people, now 
amounting, it is avowed, to a majority of those who really and seriousl} 
take a part in the controversy, the political eliecl of both doctrine and 
discipline is to incline them to republican forms, because these appear 
to he the most likely to rid them of ecclesiastical burdens and a State- 
religion. It has happened in this particular as in Parliamentary Reform, 
that the blind and obstinate refusal of partial redresses lias brought the 
whole question to issue. The dissenteis arc not perhaps vet sufficiently 
strong to insist potentially upon the disjunction of the Church from the 
State, or the equal support of every Church, so to speak, by the State ; 
but Mr. Buike’s maxim of comprehensive and concentrated wisdom is 
fast coming to be the prevailing sentiment, namely, that 46 The cause of 
the Church of England is included in that of religion, not that of reli- 
gion in the Church of England .” The furious display of zealotry 

at Oxford will at once confirm the antipathies of sectaries of all 
denominations, while it w ill terrify the timid and disgust the moderate 
(by far the two greater sections) of the supporters of the Church. Such 
appearances all unite to favour and promote the power of the democracy. 

When we examine the moral state of the country, there are, alas, but 
too many symptoms of its absolute decay. The purity of village life, 
we have already said, and we repeat it emphatically, has departed with 
its simplicity. The calendars of county crime might be brougnt for 
proof, strong as holy writ, but there is the larger and all-embracing 
demonstration of pauperism, the relaxed ties of rural life producing a 
total want of respect for superiors, and the thousand incidental circum- 
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stances of depravation that daily show themselves, yet do not rise to the 
general observation m the shape of legal accusation. The wholesome 
influences that made rural society a sort of patriarchal government, and 
which none other can replace, are lost in the changes of manners, and 
thus an individualization is engendered which will be re-combined only 
for personal redress. The depression of agriculture will but increase the 
exasperation. The disorder indeed has been suffered to grow till there 
is scarcely a hope, while the proposal of the Commissioners, founded 
upon very extensive inquiries, and embodied in the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, is open to the palpable objection, that it suggests no lenient 
palliative, no substitute for the actual want of employment but the work- 
house, no incentive to industiy and virtue but penal privation*. The 
fiscal 'benefits are more than doubtful, its exasperation certain, while the 
arbitral y nature of its intended scheme of Government is alike diametri- 
cally at opposition with the Constitution of .England, <c the spint of the 
age,” and the principles of the Administration. These facts counteract 
the hope of gradually restoring the health of this portion of the com- 
monwealth by safe but speedy reformation, and seem more likely to fill 
the country with a despair most tempting to violent couiscs. They 
diminish the authority of the superior and the few — they stimulate the 
dissatisfaction and reinforce the discontent of the many. 

There is even in the slow and imperfect progress of the science of 
political economy much to rcpublicanize. It is vet m its very infancy. 
The practice of agricultuie and commerce has taught, by the vast ac- 
cumulations of capital showing themselves m ever v shape around us, 
that skill and industry can produce all that man retpures or can covet 
in an indefinitely increasing superabundance compared with population, 
space being given. So far from the Malthusian doctrine being practically 
true, it ought never to begin to be felt till the whole earth is densely 
covered with the dwellings of man ; for the numerical proportions of the 
productive and non-produet ivc classes, no less than all the symbols of 
wealth created, and we may almost sa\ perpetuated, by labour over the 
entire surface of the yet peopled globe, declare that a few can provide, 
amply provides, for the w ants, conveniences, and most extravagant luxuries 
of the many. There are, indeed, no bounds but the limits of space to 
productive power. Nor can even that limitation be ascertained till the 
limit of science is also fixed. But possessing this power, so ill is the 
distribution of goods yet understood, that even in this land of enormous 
capital, prodigious science, and untiring industry, millions live and die 
in unprovided wretchedness. TJhe knowledge which discloses the one fact 
can but augment the discontent at the other ; and the distressed will ima- 
gine that the evil must he in the forms of the institutions and the govern- 
ment. The self-same knowledge, from its very imperfection, renders the 
possessor a restless seeker of relief from change, and here it is that the in- 
dividualization operates against any and all settled order. He who cannot 
fathom the cause can feel the pressure. He attributes to rulers a control 
over mundane affairs they have never yet been permitted to exercise; 
his .dissatisfaction prompts him to action, but relaxed as are now all 

* Earl Grey, in his to tl»e House of Peers, when he signified his resigna- 

tion, according to the reports in the papers, represented this measure as u forced 
upon Ministers by the Commissioners,** 
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those bonds which used to combine men into parties upon undei stood 
principles, the unhappy casuist, made more acute by the incomplete 
information he has attained, and more envious, by the same agency of the 
advantages others appear to possess, becomes the ready dupe of his own 
impulses, and adopts the theory of the day, which best si*its his fortune 
or hits his fancy. This mighty error was encouraged and even nurtured 
into its present growth, when Government assented to the formation ol 
societies, even for beneficial purposes (years and yeais before the scheme 
of Unions was promulgated), superseding in any degree its propel office. 
The consequence has been that it can no longer eombinate iujish^ for its 
own objects, nor dares it put down those impend in inipeno which are 
united, not nominally indeed, but practically, to the destruction ^of all 
Government; but rather proposes, wisely as it appears, to trust their dis- 
solution to their natural want of cohesion. All these agents aie more 
palpably and distinctly visible amidst the dense and demoralized popu- 
lation of the metropolis and of the manufacturing diatiicts, wherein the 
recklessness of luxury and the almost boundless expense exacerbate the 
disease. 

If our delineation be at all true, it cannot be denied that the power 
of the democracy has fearfully enlajged itself, enhuged itself greath 
beyond its just relation to the other blanches of the constitution. Has 
reform done this? Yes : but not the Reform Bill. The Reform Bill has 
rather acted like the safety valve, by removing a pressure which could 
not longer be borne. To the pi oof: — A Conservative Administration, 
headed by the Duke of Wellington, the conqueror of a permanent peace 
after a war of a quarter of a centuiy (for that ot L&02 was a meie truce), 
an Irishman, too, in the full plenitude of hi^ power, could not, daied 
not, in spite of his acknowledged conviction of its mischievous temknev, 
could not, dared not, refuse to his eountijmeii, backed by an indefinite 
proportion of the British nation, the measuie ol Catholic Emancipation. 
It was forced upon his mimstiy, who foiccd it upon their sovereign by 
the growing (in this respect the full-grown) intelligence ot 1 lie times. 
That same leader could not withstand the same power of intelligence 
wdiich drove him from office, and carried the reform he so fruitlessly^ re- 
fused to the very same voice to which lu conceded emancipation. Such 
is the development, such the manifestation of the power ol the demo- 
cracy. The demonstration that it is irresistible is complete. And what 
is this pow r er ? Opinion. And what is opinion? Justice working by 
knowledge. 

And if opinion be sooner formed, sooner and more universally ex- 
pressed now than heretofore, it is owing to the instrumentality ot the 
periodical press which, with inconceivable rapidity and impulse, assists 
in moulding, while it reflects, popular sentiment. And the peiiodical 
press, as a whole, is eminently liberal. The ablest London and pro- 
vincial journals, having engaged in their service a very efficient portion 
of integrity and talent, are conducted by Whigs or ultra-Whigs. The 
circulation of the Conservative papers is small in the comparison ; a 
sufficient indication not only of the present state of opinion, but of its 
probable future bearing. For we repeat, the operation of the journals, 
daily , weekly, and monthly, political and literary, is to reflect even more 
than to lead the public mind, and to diffuse the general judgment with 
Aug * — von* xli. no. cixiv. 2 g 
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astonishing rapidity. Nor is the entire literature of the country free from 
the same bias. The men of letters, cautioned and instructed by the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution of 1T89, are still moved by the spirit of 
improvement,' — by the belief always cherished by study, that knowledge 
is the only tfue source of power, — that power ought to be their meed, 
and mav most safely be entrusted to those who possess it. It is this 
power alone which overthrew Toryism, after its uninterrupted reign of 
nearly a century, while it still united the undivided patronage oi the 
state, and the majority in both houses of Parliament by the boroughs. 
No other power could have accomplished such a reversal. And this 
power still wars on the side of the democracy. 

W^at, then, it will be demanded, is to stem the current which sets so 
strongly towards change, and, it should seem, towards change which 
menaces the public credit, no less than the Constitution in its unity oi 
Church and State, and in the equipoise of its triple combination of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, by the preponderance oi the 
latter ? 

Amongst the best instiucted and most virtuous portions of the people, 
there is not only a prejudice, but a rational conviction—- not only a 
rational conviction, but a feeliifg amounting almost to intuition, commu- 
nicated from our very birth upwards, and confirmed by all the experi- 
ences of after life, that, well administered, the British Constitution is 
theoretically the most perfect — practically the most free— of any scheme 
of government; and that, upon the whole, it has ronfericd the greatest 
happiness for the longest period upon those who live under it. How- 
ever divided with regard to # the derangement of its forces — however 
much the T >ry deplores the loss of power to the crown and the aristo- 
cracy, entailed by the extinction of the close boroughs— however much 
the Whig denounces the prejudices of the aristocracy which clog the 
speed of further reforms, they will both declare for the constitution with 
original and unabated fondness. They both desire to preserve that 
character of liberty and protection in its parity ; they differ only con- 
cerning the preponderance of one or other branch, and the fittest means 
of restoring the balance. A regard for property, and a sense of the 
important necessity of guarding its rights, if merely with a view’ to indi- 
vidual safety, pervades every class of Englishmen, excepting only those 
whom the old statesman we have before cited quaintly denominates 
“the rascabilitie of the popular/’ These two principles have hitherto 
kept, and will continue to keep, us from revolution, while they are 
allowed to act with their own natural vigour, neither depressed by the 
fears, nor maddened by the fury of civil contention in its wildest form, 
and will be the safeguard of the commonwealth of England. For 
though the numbers of the reformers are almost countless, taken in all 
their shades and gradations, republicans and revolutionists, alter ct idem, 
are comparatively extremely few. The great reformer, whose prediction 
we have taken for a motto to this paper, penetrated with the glance of a 
prophet into the hopes and extravagancies that would be engendered by 
the Reform Bill in its first workings. “ Savings to the amount of three 
or four millions have been made/* yet “ new and more violent changes ”• 
are u demanded.’’ But in the same spirit of wisdom he has made appeal 
tp the judgment of his countrymen, and in a coinciding temper of pru- 
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dence will they respond. Nothing but a haughty resistance on the pait 
of the anstociacy against improvements required by ju^ficc will preci- 
pitate the sober, reflecting, the honest and industrious people of England 
into a violent and forcible contention even for tlicir own rights The 
Clown and the aristocracy lia\e had too many warnings to adopt a course 
so dangeious No honourable, no honest politician, denies Hie provo- 
cation, the extreme pi o vocation, which idleness and want have given 
the humblu classes , and all such are earnestly and eagerly solicitous 
to remove the excitement by enlaigmg the scope ot agucultural employ- 
ment, (the tiue intent and meaning of the small allotment scheme, 
adding gaidens to cottages, plans of emigration, &c &o ,) and by ic- 
moung every legislative icstrietion upon commerce These die hut 
measures of icduss», and measures which, instead of bringing the £nsto- 
ciacy and demoeiaey into conflict, would draw them into union Tor, 
although the lattei has mtalculablv augmented its power, it his, m fact, 
only attained its real place m the constitution It can now defend its 
own rights, in the manner and to the degree contemplated by that con- 
stitution There lias been no abatement of the just and natural influ- 
ences of i lie aristocracy Hut auslocracy cannot now ti ample upon the 
people, except by the means of their own conuption Ynd tins is the 
Constitution of 1 ngland 

The path is, therefore, plain , and we may conclude mil T-say in tin 
words of the tern pci ate and judicious n forme i, wlio^e clcai sight lias 
anticipated the possible evils of an abuse of the power always recognised 
by the constitution, but now, for the first time, really and tiuly sui- 
rendered to the people Tor m Ins words may be traced the way to the 
utmost point of political improvement and n ltional prosperity, without 
the slightest compionnse of the majesty of the Crown, the dignity of the 
Peerage, oi of the safety of the Commonwealth It is thus, then, that 
Lord John Russell closes bis book — 

“ In plain words, they must consent to rctoim what is barbarous, what 
is servile, what is coirupt in oui institutions They must make oui 
government harmonise one pait with another, and adapt ll^tlf to the 
state of knowledge in the nation. I would fain hope that it will bt so 
I trust that the people of this great community, supported bv their 
gentry, will aflonl a spectacle worthy of tire admit ation ot the world 
I hope that the gentry will act honestly by then country, and that the 
country will not part with the blessings which it obtuned b\ all the 
miseries which a nation can eneotmtei, by suffering pc isecutions, by 
confronting tyranny, by encountering civil wai, by submitting to martyr- 
dom, by contending in open war against powcis that were the terror of 
the rest of Europe I w ould f am believe that all ranks and classes oi 
this country have still impressed upon then minds the sentiment ot 
her immortal Milton* — * Let not England forget her precedence of teach- 
ing nations how to live . 5 99 
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RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHT. 
A SERIES OF SONNETS, BY MRS. IIEMANS. 


I. 

A Vernal Thought. 

O festal Spring! midst thy victorious glow. 

Far spreading'o'er the awaken'd woods and plains. 

And streams that bound to meet thee fiom their chains, 

• <- Well might there luik the shadow of a woe 
For human hearts ; and in the exulting flow 
Of thy rich song> a melancholy tone. 

Were w t c oi mould all earthly ; ire alone. 

Sever'd from thy great spell, and doom'd to go 
Farther, still farther, from our sunny time. 

Never to leel the breathings of our prime, — 

Never to flower again !- — But ice, O Spung! 

Cheer'd by deep spirit-w liispers not of earth. 

Press to the regions of thy heavenly biith. 

As here thy birds and flowers press on to bloom and sing. 

II. 

To the Sky. 

Far from the rustlings of the poplar-bough. 

Which o’er my opening life wuld music made, — 

Far from the gleen hills with their heathery glow 

And flashing streams, whereby my childhood play'd — 

In the dim city, midst the sounding flow 
Of restless life, to thee in love I turn, 

O thou rich Sky ! and from thy splendours learn 
How song-birds come and part, flowers wane and blow. 

With thee all shapes of glory find their home ; 

And thou hast taught me well, majestic dome ! 

By stars, by sunsets, by soft clouds which rove 
Thy blue expanse, or sleep in silvery rest, 

That Nature’s God hath left no spot unbless'd 
With founts of beauty for the eye of love ! 

III. 

On the Memorials ot Immature Genius. 

Written after reading some unpublished Fragments bu the late 

Mrs. Tig he. 

Oh ! judge in thoughtful tenderness of those 
Who, richly dower'd for life, are call’d to die 
Ere the soul’s flame through storms hath won repose 
In Truth’s pure ether, unperturb’d find higL. 

Let their mind’s relics claim a trustful sigh ! 

Deem them but sad sweet fragments of a strain. 

First notes of some yet struggling harmony. 

By the strong rush, the crowding joy and pain 
Of many inspirations met, and held 
From its true sphere Oh 1 soon it might have swell* d 
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Majestically foith ! — Nor cloubt that He, 

Whose touch mysterious may on earth dissolve 
Those links of music, elsewhere will evolve 
Their strand consummate hymn, from passion-gusts made free, 

IV. 

Ov Watching the Flight of a Skylark. 

Upward and upward still! In peaily light 

The clouds are steep d ; the vernal spirit sighs 
With bliss in every wind ; and crystal skies 
Woo thee, O Bud ! to thy celestial height. 

Bud, piercing heaven with music, thy fiee flight 
Hath meaning for all bosoms, — most of all 
For those wheiein the i apt me and the might 
Of Poesy he deep, and strive and bum 
For their high place. Oh, heirs ot Genius ! ltain 
Eiom the sky s bird your way ! — no joy may 111 L 
} our heatts, — no gift of holy stiength be won 
To bless your songs, ye Children oi the Sun, 

Save by the unswerving flight — upwaid and upward still f 

V. 

A Thought or Tin* Ska. 

My rai host memories to thy shoies aie bound — 
fhy solemn slides — thou ever-chantmg Main ! 

The first uch sunsets, kindling thought pioiound 
In my lone being, made thy restless plain 
As the \ast sinning floor ot some diead iane. 

All paved with glass and the ! Vet oh, blue Dei p ! 

Thou that no tiace ot human hearts dost keep. 

Never to thee did Love, with silveiy chain, 

Diaw my soul s dieain, which thiough all natuie sought 
What w r aves deny, — some bowei loi steadfast bliss; 

A home to twine with fancy, feeling, thought. 

As with sweet floweis. But chasten d Hope* foi this 
Now turns from Earth’s green \ allies, as hom thee. 

To that sole, changeless World where “ there is no moie sea.” 


VI. 


Distant Souni> of the Sea at Evening. 

Yet, rolling far up some green mountain-dale. 

Oft let me hear, as ofttimes I have heard. 

Thy swell, thou Deep ! when eve calls home the bird. 
And stills the wood ; when summer tints grow pale. 
Seen through the gathering of a dewy veil ; 

And peasant- steps are hastening to repose ; 

And gleaming flocks he down, and flower-cups close. 
To the last whisper of the falling gale. 

Then, midst the dyin|t of all other sound, ** 

When the soul hears thy distant voice profound 
Lone worshipping* and knows that through the night 
’Twill worship still, then most its anthem-tone 
Speaks to our being of the Eternal One 
Who girds tired Nature with uhslumbering might ! 
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VII 

To thb River Clwyd, m North: Waxes. 

O Cambrian Rivei vsith slow music gliding 
Ry pastoial hills, old woods, and imn d toweis > 

Now midst thy iceds ind golden willows hiding. 

Now gleaming torth by some rich bank ot flow < is , — 

I ong flow d the cuiient oi my lik clc ir houis 
Onward with thine whose voice yet haunts my dre im, 

T. hough time, and change, and othei mightici powers, 
Fai iiom thy side have boinc me r Ihou, smooth stieam. 
Ait winding still thy sunny meads along. 

Mm mining to cottage and u ay hall thy song — 

Low sweet, unchanged My being s tide hath pass d 
Thiough locks and stoims yet will I not complain 
It th us wi night tree and puie hom eaithly stain, 
J 3 iiglitly its wa\cs may icicli then parent deep it last 

VIII. 

Orchard I3i ossoms 

Doth thy lieait stn within thee at the sight 
Ot oichT.nl blooms upon the mossj bough ° 

Doth tluir s\\c< t household smile wait hack the glow 
Df childhood s mom , — the marvel, the delight 
In eaith s new eotounng, then all strangely height — 

A joy ot huiy -1 ind * Doth some old nook. 

Haunted by visions of thy fust loved book. 

Rise on thy soul, with t unt streak d blossoms white 
Shown d o ei the tuii, and the lone pi 11111 ose knot. 

And lobin s nest, still tutlilul to the spot. 

And the bee s cheamy chime ? — Oh, gentle tuenel ’ 

Ttie TV >t Id 6 cold breath, not Time s, this lite bereaves 
Oi vernal gilts , — Time hallows what he leaves.. 

And will for u.s eneleai spimg memories to the end 

IX. 

To a Distant Scfnjs, 

(A IVoody Dingle in North Wales > 

Still are the cowslips from thy bosom springing, 

O far oft giassy dell ’ And dost thou see, 

Whc n southern winds first wake the vernal singing* 

The stai gleam of the wood-anemone ’ 

Doth the shy rmg-dove haunt thee still the bee 
II mg on thy flowers, as when I breathed farewell 
To their wild blooms ? — and round tny beccheU tree 
Still, in i ich softness, doth the moss bank sw ell « 

Oh, strange illusion, by the fond heart wi ought, 

Wbosw own warm life suffuses ature's face f 
My being's tide of many-ookmred thought 

Hath pass'd from thee } apd now, green, flowery place, 

I paint thee ofh*scarce Consciously, a scene 
Silent, forsaken, dim— ^shadow d by what hath been. 
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THE INFERNAL. MARRIAGE. 

BY DISRAELI THE YOUNGER, AUTHOR OK 44 IXION IN HEAVEN.” 


Part hie Second. 

I. 

Lf r us change the scene from Hades to Olympus. 

A chauot diawn by dragons hovered over that superb palace whose 
sparkling steps of lapi/-l«t/uli wcie onco piessed by the daimg foot of 
f\ion It descended into tin* beautiful gardens, and Ceies supping out 
sought the piesencc of Jove. 

leather )f gods and men,' said the majestic mother of Pioserpme, 
tc listen to a distracted parent ! Ml my hope-* wen centticd m my 
ihuightei, tlie daughter of whom you have dcpuvid me Is it foi tins 
that T injured tlie pangs of rhildbn til v Is it foi this that I suckled hei 
on this unseiable bosom? Is it for this that 1 Undid Ik \ girlish nnio- 
i i net ? watched with vigilant fondness the development ot lu 1 youthful 
inmd, and cultured with a thousand giaces and ate omplishuu nts liei 
gifted and mmvalled promise •* — to lose lui for <vti ’ 

44 Jh loved Buna. Den,” leplied Jove, cc calm jounelf r ' 

44 Jupiter, you foiget that I am a mothci.” 

t4 it is the recollection of that happy circumstance that alone should 
make j ou satisfied 

44 Do jou mock me*’ Whore is my daughtvi 

44 In the veiy situation you should desne. In her destiny all is ful- 
filled which the most aliectionute mothei could hope. What was the 
object of all your care, and all her accomplishments? — a good pa? tie ; 
and she has made one.” 

44 To reign m hell !” 

44 4 Better to leign m hell, than serve in heaven.’ What ! would jou 
have had her a cupbearer like IIebo,or a messenger like Hermes ) Was 
the daughtei of Jove and Ceres to be destined to a mere place m our 
household! Lady! #he is the object of envy to half the goddesses. 
Bating our own bed, which she could not share, what lot more distin- 
guished than hers ? RoEOllect that goddesses, who desire a becoming 
match, have a very limited circle to select fiom. Even Venus was 
obliged to put up with Vulcan. It will not do to he too nice. Thank 
your stars that she is not an old npfSl like Minerva.” 

44 But Mars? he loved her.” 

44 A young officer only with his half-pay* however good his ponnexions, 
is surely not a proper for out daughter/’ 

44 Apollo ?” 

44 I have no opinion of a literary son-in-law. These scribblers are at 
present the fashion, and are very well to ask to dinner; but I confess a 
more intimate connexion with them 1 st not at all to mytaste. 

44 I meet Apollo Everywhere.” 

4 4 The truth is, he is courted because every one is afraid of him. He 
is the editor of a daily journal, and under the pretence of ihrdfoing light 
upon every subject, brings a great many disajfrieablc things into notice, 
which is excessively inconvenient. Nobody likes to be paragraphed ; 
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and for my part I should only be too happy to extinguish the Sun and 
every other newspaper, were it only in my power/* 

“ But Pluto is so very old, and so very ugly, and, all agree, so very 
ill-tempered. 55 

“ He lms a^plendid income, a magnificent estate; his settlements are 
worthy of his means. This ought to satisfy a mother; and his political 
influence is necessary to me, and this satisfies a lather/ 5 

“ But the lieait 

“ As for that she fancies she loves him ; and whether she do or not, 
these feelings, wc know', inner last. Rest assured, my dear Ceres, that 
our gnl lias made a hnlhant match, in spite of the gloom) atmosphere 
in which she has to reside/' 

“ "it must end in misery. I know* Pioseipine. I confess it with tears, 
she is a spoiled child/' 

“ This may occasion Pluto many uneasy moments ; hut that is no- 
thing to \ ou or me. Between oursehes, I shall not be at all surprised 
if she plague Ids life out/ 5 

“ But how can she consort with the Fates? How* is it possible for 
her to associate with the Fairies? She who is used to the ga\est and 
most amiable society in the world. Indeed, indeed, 5 tis an ill-assorted 
union ! 

“ They aie united, however ; and, take my word for it, my dear madam, 
that you had better leave Pluto alone. The interference of a mother-in- 
law is proverbially never ^ cry felicitous. 

IT. 

In the meantime liffairs went on swimmingly in Tartarus. The obsti- 
nate Fates and the sulky Furies were unwittingly the cause of universal 
satisfaction. Every one enjojed himself, and enjoyment when it is un- 
expected is doubly satisfactory Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Ixion, for the 
first time during their punishment, had an opportunity for a little con- 
versation. 

“ Long live our icforming queen, 55 said the ex-king of Lydia. ct You 
cannot conceive, mj dear companions, anything more delightful than 
this long-coveted draught of cold water; its flavour far surpasses the 
memory of my choicest wines. And as for this delicious fruit — one must 
live in a hot climate, like our present one, sufficiently to appreciate its 
refreshing gust. T would, my dear friends, you could only share my 
banquet/ 5 

cc Your Majesty is very kind, 55 replied Sisyphus, u but it seems to me 
that nothing in the world v$ill ever induce mu again to move. One 
must have toiled for ages to comprehend the rapturous sense of ^pose 
that now pervades my exhausted frame. Is it possible that that damned 
stone can really have disappeared ?* 5 

“ You say truly, 5 ’ said Ixion, u the couches of Olympus cannot com- 
pare with this resting wheel. 55 . 

“ Noble Sisyphus,* 7 rejoined Tantalus, ** we are both of us acquainted 
with the cause of our companion’s presence in these infernal regions, 
since his daring exploit has had thq good fortune of being celebrated by 
one of the fashionable author* of this part of the world/* 

“ I have never had time to lead his work*” interrupted Ixion. u What 
sort of fellow is he ?” 
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€i One of the most conceited dogs that I ever met with,” replied the 
King. c ‘ He thinks he is a great genius, and perhaps he has some little 
talent for the extravagant.” 

44 Are there any critics in hell?” 

44 Mjriads. They abound about the marshes of Cocytus, where they 
croak furiously. They are all to a man against our author. 55 

44 That speaks more to his credit than his own self-opinion/ 5 rejoined 
Ixion. 

44 A nous man tons /” exclaimed Tantalus ; 44 I was about to observe 
that I am curious to learn for what reason our friend SFvphus was 
doomed to his late teriible exeitions? 55 

44 For the simplest in the world,” replied the object of the inrjqiry — 
44 because I was not a hypocrite. No one ever lead a pleasanter life than 
m \ self, and no one was moie ]>opular in sociotv . I was considered, as 
they pliiased it, the most long-headed prince of my time, and was in 
truth a finished man of the world. I had not an acquaintance whom I 
had not taken in, and gods and men alike favoured me. In an unlucky 
moment, however, I ofiended the infernal deities, and it was then suddenly 
discovered that 1 was the most abandoned character of my age. You 
know the lest. 55 

44 You seem, 55 exclaimed Tantalus, 44 to he relating my own history ; 
for I in) self led a reckless eaieer with impunit), until some of the gods 
did me the honour of dining with me, and were dissatisfied with the 
lepast. I am convinced myself that provided a man frequent the 
temples, and observe with strictness the sacred festivals, such is the 
force of public opinion, that there is no ciime winch he may not commit 
without hazard. 55 

4C Long live hypocrisy! 55 exclaimed Ixion. Cw It is not my forte. But 
if J began life anew, I would be more observant in my sacrifices.” 

44 Who could have anticipated this wonderful revolution! 55 ex- 
claimed Sisyphus, stretching himself. 44 I wonder what will occur next! 
Perhaps we shall he all released. 55 

44 You say truly, 55 said Ixion. 44 I am very grateful to our reforming 
Queen ; hut I have no idea of stopping here. This cursed wheel indeed 
no longer whirls ; tmt I confess my expectations will be very much disap- 
pointed if I cannot free myself from these adamantine bonds that fix me 
to its orb. 

44 And one cannot drink water for evei\” said Tantalus. 

44 j) — n all half-measures, 55 said Ixion, 4< We must proceed in this 
system of amelioration. 55 

4C Without doubt,” responded his companion. 

4< The Queen must have a party,” continued the audacious lover of 
Juno. 44 The Fates and the Furies never can he conciliated. It is evi- 
dent to me that she must fall unless she unbinds these chains of mine.’ 5 

44 And grants me .full liberty of egress and regress,” exclaimed 
Sisyphus. 

44 And me a bottle of the finest golden nine of Lydia, 5 5 said Tan- 
talus. 

III. 

The infernal honey-moon Was over.* A cloud appeared in the hitherto 
serene heaven of the royal lovers. Proserpine became very unwell* A 
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mysterious languor pervaded her frame ; her accustomed hilarity deserted 
her* She ggve up licMaily rides; she never quitted the palace, scarcely 
her chamber. All day long she remained lying on a sofa, and whenever 
Pluto endeavoured to console her, she went into hysterics, llis Majesty 
was quite miserable, and the Fates and the Furies began to bold up 
their beads,* The two com t physicians could throw no light upon the 
complaint, which baflled all their remedies. These indeed were not nu- 
merous, for the two physicians possessed each only one idea. With one, 
evev\ complaint was nerrou s ; the other traced everything to bile. The 
name of the first was l)r. Blue-Devil; and of the other Dr. Blue-Pill. 
They were most eminent men. 

Iler Majesty getting worse every day, I Unto, in despair, determined 
to send for /Kscuiapms. It was a long way to .-end for a physician ; hut 
then he was the most fashionable one in the vvotld. He eaud not how far 
be tia\elled to \ hit a patient, because be was paid by the mile; and it 
was calculated that hiv fee for quitting earth, and attending the Queen 
of Hell, would allow him to leave off business. 

What a wi^e physician was /Eseulapius ! Physic was his abhonenee. 
lie ne\cr was known in the 1 whole course of his practice e\ or to have pre- 
scribed a dm^. He was a very handsome man, with a /lowing 

heard cmiously pti fumed, and a robe of the choicest purple. He 
twilled a cane of aerate round which was twined a serpent of precious 
stones, the gift of Juno, and he lode in a chariot drawn by horses of the 
Sun. When he visited Proserpine, he neither examined her tongue nor 
felt her puUe, but ga\e her an account of a fancy ball which lie had 
attended, the hist evening he passed on iorajirma. His details were 
so interesting, that the Queen soon felt much hotter. The next day he 
rei wved his visit, and gave her an account of a new linger that had ap- 
pealed at Ephesus. The elfcct of this recital was so satisfactory, that a 
bulletin in the evening announced that the Queen was convalescent. 
The third day Aesculapius took his departure, having previously enjoined 
change of scene for her Majesty, and a visit to the Elysian Fields ! 

IV. 

u Heh, heh !’ 5 shrieked Tisiphone. 

“ Hah, hah ! 55 squeaked Megaera. 

“ Iloh, hoh ! 55 moaned Alecto. 

“ Now or never,*’ said the infernal sisters. “ There is a decided re- 
action. The moment she embarks unquestionably we will flare up . 55 
So they ran off to the Fates. 

u We must be prudent/’ said Clotho. 

“ Our time is not come/* remarked Lachesis. 

“ l wish the re-action were more decided/* said Atropos ; “ hut it is 
a great thing that they are going to he parted, for the King must re- 
main.” 

The opposition party, although aiming at the same result, was there- 
fore evidently divided as to the means by which it was to be obtained. 
The sanguine Furies were for fighting it out at once, and talked bravely 
of the strong conservative spirit only dormant in Tartarus. Even the 
Radicals themselves are dissatisfied : Pan talus is no longer contented 
with water, or Ixion with repose. But the circumspect Fates felt that a 
false step at present could never be regained. They talked, therefore, of 
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watching events. Both divisions, however, agreed that the royal em- 
barkation was to be the signal for renewed intrigues and renovated 
exertions. 

V. 

When Proserpine was assured that she must be parted for # a time from 
Pluto, she was inconsolable. They passed the night in sorrowful embrace^. 
She vowed that she could not live a day without him, and that "'lie cer- 
tainly should die before she reached the first post. The nnehty lieait 
of the King of Hades was torn to pieces with contending emotion^, in 
the agony of his overwhelming passion the security of his realm seemed 
of secondary importance computed with the happiness of hi*> wile. Fear 
and hatred of the Parca* and the Kumenides equalled, howover,*in the 
breast of Proserpine her affection for her husband. The consciousness 
that his absence would be a signal for a 1 evolution, and that the crown of 
Tartarus might be lost to her expected offspring, animated her with a 
spirit of heroism. She reconciled hoi self to the terrible separation, on 
condition that Pluto wrote to her eveiy day. 

c< Adieu! my best, my only beloved !” ejaculated the imhuppv Queen; 
“ do not forget me fora moment; and let nothing m the world induce 
you to speak to any of those horrid people, 1 know them ; f know 
exactly w hut they will be at* the moment I am gone, the) will com- 
mence their intrigues for the restoration of the icign of doom and torture. 
Don’t listen to them, my Pluto Sooner than have recourse to them, 
seek assistance from their former victims.” 

cc Calm yourself, my Proserpine. Anticipate no evil. I shall be 
firm; do not doubt me. I will cling with tenacity to that fi/ste rniltru 
under which we haxe hitherto so eminently prospered. Neithei the 
Parone and the Eumenides, nor Ixion and his friends '-hall advance a 
point. I will keep each faction in awe by tin' bugbear of the other’s 
supremacy. Trust me, I am a profound politician.” 

VI. 

Itwuis determined that the progress of Proserpine to the Elysian Fields 
should be celebrated with a pomp and magnificence becoming her exalted 
station. The day of her departure was proclaimed as a high festival in 
Hell. Tiresias, absent on a secret mission, had been summoned back by 
Pluto, and appointed to attend her Majesty during her journey and her 
visit, for Plu to had the greatest confidence in his "discretion Besides, 
as her Majesty had not at present the advantage of any female societv, 
it was necessary that she should be amused ; and Tiiesias, though old, 
ugly, and blind, was a wit as well as a philosopher, the most distinguished 
diplomatist of his age, and considered the best company inrJHades. 

An immense crowd was assembled routid the gates of the palace on 
the morn of the royal departure. With what anxious curiosity did they 
watch those huge brazen portals! Every precaution was taken for the 
accommodation of the public. The streets were lined with troops of 
extraordinary stature, whose nodding plumes prevented the multitude 
from catching a glimpse of anything that passed, and wdio cracked the 
sculls of the populace with their scimitars if they attempted in the 
slightest degree to break the line. Moreover, there were scats erected 
which any one might occupy at a vfcry reasonable rate ; but the lord 
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steward, who had thp, disposal of the tickets, purchased them all for 
himself, and tl*m resold them to his fellow-subjects at an enormous 
price. 

At length the hinges of the gigantic portals gave an ominous creak, 
and, amid the huzzas of men and the shrieks of women, the procession 
commenced* 

First came the infernal hand. It consisted of five hundred performers 
all mounted on different animals. Never was such a melodious blast ! 
Fifty trumpeteis mounted on zebias of all possible stripes and tints, and 
woiking aw ay at huge ramshorns with tlieir cheeks like pumpkins. Then 
thcie were bassoons mounted on bcais, clarionets on camelopards, oboes 
on unicorns, and troops of musicians oil elephants playing on real ser- 
pents, w hose pnsmatic bodies indulged in the most evtaordinai j convolu- 
tions imaginable, and whose airowj tongues glitteied with supeib agita- 
tion at the exquisite sounds which tliey unintentional!} delivered. 
Animals there w tie, too, now unknown and forgotten ; but I must not 
foiget the fellow who heat the kettlodiums, mounted on an enoimous 
mammoth, and the dm of w hose re\ eiberating blows would have deadened 
the thunder of Oljmpus. 

This enchanting hai mony preceded the regiment of Proserpine’s own 
guards glowing in adamantine armoui and mounted on coal-black steeds. 
Theii helmets weie epute awful, and surmounted by plumes plucked from 
the wings of the Harpies, which were alone enough to terrify an earthly 
host. It was droll to obseive this troop of gigantic heroes commanded 
by infants, who, however, were arrayed m a similar costume, though, of 
couise, on a smaller scale. But such was the admirable di&cipline of the 
infernal foioes that, "though lions to tlieir enemies, they were lambs to 
then friends; and on the present occasion their colonel was carried in 
a ciadle. 

After these came twelve most worshipful balloons in most venerable 
wigs. They were clothed with scarlet robes lined with ermine, and 
ornamented with gold chains, and mounted on the most obstinate and 
inflexible mules in Tartarus. These weie the Judges. Each was pio- 
viclcd with a pannier of choice cobnuts, which he cracked with great 
gravity, throwing the shells to the multitude, — an infernal ceremony 
there held emblematic of their profession. 

The Loid Chancellor came next in a very grand car. Although his 
wig was even longer than those of his fellow r functionaries, his manners 
and the rest of his costume afforded a very strange contrast to them. 
Apparently never was such a droll lively fellow. His dress was some- 
thing between that of Harlequin and Scaramouch. He amused himself 
by keeping in the air four biafccn halls at the same time, swallowing 
daggers, spitting fire, eating yaftls* of pink ribbon, which re-appeared, 
after being well-digested, through his nose, ahd turning sugar into salt. 
It is unnecessary to add after this, that he was the most popular Lord 
Chancellor that had ever held the seals, and was received with loud and 
enthusiastic cheers, which apparently repaid him for all his exertions. 
Noth withstanding his numerous and curious occupations, I should not 
omit to add that his Lordship, nevertheless, found time to lead by the 
nose a most meek and milk-White jackass that immediately followed him, 
and which, in spite of the retnarkable length of its ears, seemed the ob- 
ject of great veneration. There was evidently some mystery about this 
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ammil difficult to penetrate Among other chaiactcristics it was said 
at different seasons to he distinguished by diffeienP titles fo* sometimes 
it was styled ct The Public,” at otheis 4< Opinion, ” and oe cation ally was 
saluted as the “ King’s Conscience ” 

Now came a numeious company of Priests, in flowing and lunercal 
robes, bearing banners, inscribed with the various titles ot tlnnr Queen , 
on some was inscribed Hecate, on others Juno Infcrna, on others Tin o- 
garnia, Libera on some, on others Cotytto Those tint bore banners 
were crowned with wieaths of narcissus, and mounted on hulls blacker 
ill ui mglit, and < f a most severe and melancholy aspect Others walked 
by their side, bearing blanches of cvpic^s 

And here I must stop to notice a dioll characteristic of the pm<tly 
economy ot Hacks To he a good pedestrian was considered an •essen- 
tial virtue of an infernal clergvman , but to be mounted on i black bull 
was the highest distinction of the craft It followed, then fore , that, 
originallj, piomotion to such a seat was tlu natui d re w aid of any priest 
who had distinguished himstlf m the humble i e iner of a good w ilkei , 
but in pioccss of time, as even internal as well as hum m institutions 
aie dike li ible to con option, the black bulls bee ime too often occupied by 
the hilt and the crippled, the feeble anel the paraljtie, who used then 
influence at Court to bee ome thus exempted from the pertoi mince of 
the stverer duties of which they weic me ip ible Jins violation of the 
prustlj constitution excited at tirsi great muimuis among the abler but 
less influential bietlncii But the murmurs of the weak prove only the 
tjiannj of the strong, and so completelv in the course of time do insti- 
tutions dep ut fiom tlu lr onginal charaetc 1, til it the imbecile neltrs of 
tlu bl ick bulls now avowcdlv defended their position outlie vtr> ^lounds 
which ouginally should hive unseated them, and opculv maintained tint 
it was vary evident that the stout were intended to vv ilk, md the feeble 
to be can ic cl 

The pnests weie followed b} fifty daik chariots, diawn bv blue sitjis. 
Herein was the waidiobe of the Quetn and hoi Majestv s cooks 

Tiresias came next, m a basalt chanot, joked to loval steeds Ife 
was attended by Manto, who shared his confidence, and who sonic said 
was Ins daughtei, and others his niece. Venerable sccr f ho could 
behold that flowing beard and the thin grey hairs of that lofty and 
wrinkled brow without being filled with sensations oi awe and affection ? 
A smile of bland benignity played upon Ins passionless and tevereud 
countenance Fortunate the Monaich who is blessed with such i coun- 
sellor! Who could have supposed that all this time Tnesias was con- 
cocting an epigram on Pluto f 

The Queen f The Queen 1 

Upon a superb throne, placed upon an immense car, and drawn by 
twelve coal-black steeds, four abreast, reposed tliq* rojal daughter of 
Ceies Hei nch dark hair was braided off her high pale forehead, and 
fell m voluptuous clustcis over her back. A tiara sculptuied out of a 
single brilliant, and which darted a flash like lightning on the surround- 
ing multitude, was placed somewhat negligently on the right side of her 
head ; but no jewels broke the entrancing swell of her swan-like neck, 
or were dimmed by the lustre of her ravishing arms IIow fair w as the 
Queen of Hell ! How thrilling the solemn lustre of her violet eye ! A 
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robe, purple as the hour of twilight, encompassed her transcendent 
form, studded vgith golden stars ' 

VII. 

Through tin?, dun hot streets of Tartarus moved the royal procession, 
until it re it lied the first winding of the river Styv Here an immense 
assemblage of jachts and barges, dressed out with the infernal colours, 
denoted the appointed spot of the royal embarkation Tiresias dis- 
mounting from his chai'ot, and leaning on IVIanto, now approached her 
Majesty, and rt (pasting lui loyal commands, rt commended her to lose 
no turn m ajcttii)^ on bo ird 

“ When your Mripstc is once on the Styv,” obHuved the udy seei, 
it in iv b< sonuwhat difficult to recall you to Ilacles , hut 1 know \ery 
little of ( lotlio, ina\ it pl< \oui Majesty, if fchc iuivt not already com- 
menced lit i mtii^ms m Taitarub ” 

<c You alaim nit' ” said Proserpine 

If an as not in} intention Caution ih not fear.” 

“ But do \ on think that Pluto ” 

“ Mav it please \ oiu Majesty, I make it a nde never to think I 
know too much ” 

u Let us embark immediate]} f ” 

cC Gertaml\ , [ would recommend your Majestv to get off at once. 
M\ self and Manto will accompany you, and tin < ooks li an ordei ar- 
rive to stay our departuie, aac can then send back the priests ’ 

u A ou counsel well, Tiresias I wish a on had not be( n absent on mv 
amval Affairs miebt have a me bette l ” 

<c Not at all Had I been m Fit 11, cour enemies would have been 
n jic Mary Your Majesty's excellent spmt earned you through trium- 
ph mtl} , but it will not do so tA\ice. You turned them out, and I mubt 
kc< p tlicm out ’ 

“ So lie it, mv dear friend ” Thus saying, the Queen descended her 
throne, and leaving the rest of hei retinue to follow with all possible 
desp itch, embaiked on board the infernal yacht, with Tnesias, Manto, 
the chief cook, and some chosen attendants, and bid adieu fot the first 
tune, not Avithout agitation, to the gloomy banks of Tartarus. 

VIII* 

The breeze was favourable* and animated by the exhortations of Tire- 
sias, the crew exerted themselves to the utmost* The barejue swiftly 
scudded over the dark waters, The river was of great bieadth, and m 
this dim region the crew were soon out of sight of land 

“ You have been m Elysium? ” inquired Proserpine of Tiresias. 

“ I have been everywhere*** miked the seer, “ though I am blind 
have managed to see a great deal more than ipy fellows/* 

“ I have often heard of you,” said the Queen, &nd Ijuonfess that yours 
is a career which has much interested me* What vicissitudes in affairs 
have you not witnessed ! And yet you have somehow or other contrived 
to make your way through all the storms m which others have sunk, 
and are now, as you always have been, in a very exalted position- What 
can be your magic ? I would that you would initiate me* I know that 
you are a prophet* and that even the Gods consult you*” 
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<c Youi Majesty is complimentary [ certainly have had a great deal 
of experience My life has no doubt been a long one, but 1 have made 
it longer by never losing a moment I was bom too at a great cnsis in 
aflans Eveiythmg that took plate before the Trojan war payns foi 
nothing m the annals of wisdom That was a great revolution m all 
Allans human and divine, and from that event wt must now date all our 
knowledge Before the Trojan war, we u*cd to talk ot the rebellion of 
the Titans, but that business now is an old almanac. As for m\ poweisof 
piophccv, believe me, that those who understand the pa«t aie vei) c 11 
qualified to picdiet the futuiL For m> success m lile,U m n be pmici- 
] illy asenbed to tlu observance of a \ei) simple lule — ~T m vir liust anv 
mug eithei God or man I make an exception m favout ot lire G< cl- 
disses, and espteidlj of youi Majc'-t},’ added Tiu<uas, who piqued 
hnnsdf on Ins g ill mtiy 

W)nle tlu \ weie thus com using, the Queen dm eted the attention of 
Maulo to a mountainous elevation winch now began to rw in tlie chs- 
t nice, and wlm h, fiom the lapidit) of tin tide and the fu shut^s of the 
biet/(, the \ ajipioached at a vuj swift iat< 

tc B( hold the btvgian mountains,” replied M ml > 1 lnougli tl ui 

c critic nms tlu passage of iS lght which leads to tlu legions ot rwiluht” 
ct \V c hive the li fai f o travi 1 J 1 

“ W uredlj it is no easj task to escape from tlu gloom of laitarus t t 
the sunlu ams of JJvsnnn, lemarktd r l nc bias , “ but the pleasant ib 

gencrallv difficult, let us be giateful that m our instance it ib not, ab 
usual, torbiddc n ” 

“You sav trill) , I am sonv to confess how u v often it appeals to 
me that sin is ui}ojment. But see f how iwful arc these pi rpendieulai 
heights, pieiciug the descending v i pouts, with their peaks clothed with 
dark pines 1 Wc hU in lanel-locked 55 

But the expciicnccd master of the mfc i n il \ acid knew well how to 
steel hi* ehaigc through the intricate windings of the uvei, wlm h lieie, 
though dap and navigable, became as wiki and nanow as a moiHitam 
stream, and, as the tale no longer served them and the wind, from then 
involved couise, was as often against them is m then favour, the cuw 
weie obliged to liave recourse to their oars, and rowed along until they 
aimed at the mouth of an enormous cavern from wlueli the rapid ^tium 
appauntl) issued 

“ I am frightened out of my Wits/ 5 exclaimed Prnseipmt “Suicl) 
tins cannot be om corn be?” 

u l hold, fiom jour Majesty’s exclamation,” said Tnesias, “ that we 
have arnvecl at (he Passage of Night. When we have proceeded some 
bundled \arcK, we shall reach the adamantine portals I piav >om 
Majcstj be not alanned. I alone have the signet which can foiee thc-e 
mystic gates to open. 1 must he stirfitig mjself* What, ho f Man to ” 
w Here am I, father. Hast thou the seal P” 

“ In my breast. I would not tiust it to my secretaries They have 
my portfolios full of secret despatches, written on purpose to deuive 
them; for 1 know that they are spies iti the pay ot Minerva"; but join 
Majesty perceives, with a little prudence, that even a traitor ma\ be 
turned to account.” 

Thus saying, Taesias, leaning on Mauto, hobbled to the poop of the 
vessel, and exclaiming aloud, “ Behold the mighty seal of X)xs> whcieou 
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is inscribed tlie word the Titans fear,” the gates immediately flew open, 
revealing the giganti* form of the Titan Porphyrion, whose head touched 
the vault of life mighty cavern, although he was up to his waist in the 
watery of the liver. 

“Come, my noble Porphyrion,” said Tiiesias, “ bestii thyself, I 
beseech thee.' I have brought thee a queen. Guide her Majesty, l 
entreat thee, with safety through this awful passage of Night.” 

“ What a horrible creature,” whispered Proserpine. “ I wonder you 
address lum with such courtesy ?” 

“I am always courteous,” leplied Tiresias. “ How know I that the 
Titans may not yet regain their lost heritage i They are teiriblc 
fellows; and ugly or not, I have no doubt that even your Majesty 
would not lind them so ill-favoured were they seated in the halls of 
Olympus.” 

“Thcie is something in that,” replied Proserpine. “I almost wish 
I weie once moie in Tartarus.” 

The Titan Poipliyiion in the meantime had fastened a chain cable 
to the vessel, which lie placed over Ins shoulder, and tinning his hack 
to the crew, then wading through the waters, he dragged on" the vessel 
in its couisc. The cavern widened, the wateis spiead. To the joy' of 
Proserpine, appaiently, she once more beheld the moon and sUus. 

“ Bright crescent ot Diana !” exclaimed the emapluied Queen, “ and 
ye too, sweet stars, that I have so often watched on the Sicilian plains ; 
do I, then, indeed again behold ye? or is it only some exquisite vision 
that entrances my being ? for, indeed, 1 do not ieel the freshness of that 
bree/e that was wont to renovate my languid frame, hot does the odoi- 
ous scent of flowers wafted (iom the slimes delight mv jaded senses. 
What is it? is if life or death— earth, indeed, or hell ?” 

“ ’Tis nothing,” said Tnesias, “ but a gieat toy. You must know 
that Saturn until at length, wearied by his minous experiments, the 
Gods expelled him his empne— was a great dabbler in systems, lie was 
always for making moons brighter than Dian, and lighting the stais by 
gas; but his systems never worked. The tides rebelled" against their 
mistress, and the stars went out with a horrible stench. This is one of 
his creations — the most ingenious, though a failuie. Jove made it a 
present to Pluto, who is quite proud of having a sun and stars of his 
own, and reckons it among the choice treasures of his kingdoms.” 

“ Poor Saturn ! J pity him— he meant well.” 

“ Very true. He is the paviour of the high-street of Hades. But 
we cannot afford kings, and especially gods, to he philosophers. The 
certainty of misrule is better than the chance of good government ; 
uncertainty makes people restless. 

“ * / eel vcr y restless myself; I wish we were in Elysium !” 

“ y ie nver again narrow**” exclaimed Manto. “ There is no other 
portal to pass. The Saturnian moon and stars gfow faint — there is a 
grey tint expanding m the distance— his the realm of twilight— your 
Majesty will soon disembark.” J 

(To be continued.) 
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Chapter II. 

With my head full of bright visions I returned to my lodging, and 
having retired to bed, passed a feverish, restless night. I had heard 
conversations on subjects which were new to me ; I had been admitted 
into the secrets of what, to a young and ill-regulated mind, is a very 
striking profession ; I had been told stories and anecdotes of the private 
lives of public characters; and madder than ever with pleasure at the 
anticipation of the enjoyments I should reap from the acceptance of my 
farce, and my consequent familiarity with the geniuses and the players, 
I could not settle myself to sleep. 

In the morning I arose unrefreshed, ate a tasteless breakfast, and 
mingled the azure milk w r itli the almost colourless tea, without caring, 
or even thinking, what I did. Still, however, there was a dug of deeper 
anxiety hanging over my mind than this fitful, feverish kind of irrita- 
tion. I had to make a visit to my mother; 1 had to express niy regret 
as to the unconquerable difficulties which I thought interposed in my 
path towards the Bench, or even the Bar, and to decide the question so 
deeply interesting to my respected parent as to my future career; yet, 
somehow, my one day’s association with wits and worldlings had veiy 
much altered the tone and character of my sentiments towards the old 
lady. I felt rather ashamed of my dutiful anxiety about her, and won- 
dered what had hitherto made me so ditiident in speaking out my mind, 
which, in the end, 1 resolved to do, cost what it might. 

But a circumstance occurred the next day which, at any other time, 
would have been legarded by me as most important and exciting ; as it 
was, it made but little effect. My mother had received a letter from 
my brother Cuthhert (at that period more than thirty years old), inform- 
ing her that he had been admitted a partner in the great commercial 
firm in Calcutta, in the service of which lie had passed several years of 
probation, and that he felt it would be greatly advantageous to me, and, 
in short, open the road to a splendid fortune, if 1 were to be placed in 
some banking or other mercantile establishment in London, to ground 
myself in all the arcana of the counting-house ; and, after a certain 
period of education in that school, proceed to join him in India. 

At that time the amusing pursuit of “ shaking the pagoda-tree, 1 ’ once 
so popular in our Oriental possessions^ had not been entirely exploded ; 
and, it must be confessed, the way in which he wrote was extremely 
tempting to a young gentleman endowed' with a strong disposition 
to extravagance. Lacs and crores o^j^upees — maunds of indigo — 
pekuls of indigo — and a thousand things of which I had never heard 
before— -sounded magnificently ; and, to a young and sanguine mind, 
perhaps the novelty itself Was oven more attractive than the vastitude of 
the expressions contained in his despatch ; but more than all, when he 
described the women — the ladies of the City of Palaces, — their sway, — 
their charms,— their interesting indolence, — their lovely listlcssness, — - 
the amiable manner in Which they passed their mornings, playing with 
their lank ringlets hSlbre looking-glasses, till tiffin-time, — and then 
the amiability with which they performed the ceremonies of that pecu- 
Axtg*~-~ vox- xli. no. clxiv, 2 h 
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liarly-named Eastern repast ; — this combination of beauty, grace, lan- 
guor, and tenderness, — with a detail of the vestibules, vaihamlahs, 
kitmaygars, huikdiahs, peons, palanquins, anti punkahs, — influenced my 
nmuTfor a moment, until I recollected that the scenciy of iC Blue-Beard 5 ’ 
was inthntely r more beautiful than that of Bengal ; and that Mrs. Senior 
Merchant’ Mackirkinci oft, or Mis. Secretary Macnab, was, after all, like 
the ale she imbibed, of home manufac tine, 01 ratliei, as the old joke 
goes, like a pack of playing-cards made m England for expoitation, with 
a penalty maikcd upon it if used in Great Britain, or ic-landed. 

No, thought I, thue can be no attraction that way from England ; 
yet 1 must own the piospect of gieat wealth bad a dazzling effect for a 
moment. It was but fm a moment A laugh m the street attracted 
me to the window, and I saw two of the dram . jnns. (female) walking 
to nhcai^al, with a fresh breeze blowing in their pietty faces, ami 
pekuK, pagodas, pc ns, palanquins, and punkahs wuc instantly ba- 
nished foi <\ci iiom my thoughts Nevertheless, the kttei acquired 
attenlion The pi oposition was one submitted to me by mvmotlui, 
and must Ik attended to, and I iesol\cd, cofite qut route , to make mj 
visit to Tcddmeton the \ei\ next day. 

Still I could not quite abandon my “ gtillipot and so to woik I went 
upon my pn*cious diama, in oidei to wnte two comic songs, m a style 
which w as then somewhat popular Indeed, that of “ Mi^ Bailey/’ 
which then confound m fashion, ailoided the stionge-t proof of the 
( et pre (hired Golman m the initiative M\lc It has been tians- 
lated into Check, Latin, Fiemli, and German , and 1 am not quite sine 
that it is not completely the lage at this moment m the best clicks of 
Spit/bergon and Kamtschatka. As pi oofs of what a young authoi fancies 
good, 1 hart preserved from the wu< k of my pa pet a tlioe two “ poetical ” 
eflorts ; and I am sine that, at the tune T wrote them, I fancied them 
quite equal to O’Keefe, oi Dilxhn, oi Oolman even himself. Nothing 
is moi e e \ti aoidmaiy than a reference to sue h lecorcls, m orclci to piove 
v luit weie the feelings and opimons by which we have been acted upon 
at some ioinui puiod of our lives. 

I he hi st was to be sung m the character of Sh Jeffeiy Boot-top, by 
Mathews, founded upon an incident in real life; and thus it run . 

Song. 

The plump Lady Tott to het husband one day 
Said, “ Let us go driving this evening, I pray/' 

(lately Tott was an alderman's daughter.) 

“ Well, wheie shall we go? said Sir Tilluuy Toft. 

“ Why, my love/’ said my Lady, “ the weather is hot. 

Suppose we drive round by the water,— 

The — 

Suppose we drive round by the water/ ’ 

The dinner was ended, the claret was “ done," 

TI> a # ettin £ up,— getting down was Ihe sun,— 

And my Lady agog for heart-slaughter ; 

When Sir Tilbury, lazy, like cows aftei grains, 

Saicl, u The wee flier isiowhmg, rny love : &ee, it rains— 

Only look at the drops in the water, — 

The water, — 

Only look at the drops in the water/* 
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Lady Tott, who, when earnestly fixed on a drive. 

Overcame all excuses Sir Til might contrive, 

Had her bonnet and parasol brought her : 

Says she, “ Dear Sir Til, don't let me ask in vain ; 

The dots in the pond which you take to be rain 
Are nothing but flies in the water, — 

The water, 

Are nothing but flies in the water." 

Sir Tilbury saw that he could not escape; 

So he put on his coat, with a three-doubled cape. 

And then by the hand gently caught her; 

And lilting her up to his high onc-hoise “ shay/* 

She settled her “ things," and the pair diove n\%ap 
And skirted the edge of the water, — - 
The water, — 

And skirted the edge of the water. 

Sir Til was quite right ; on the top of his crown. 

Like small shot in volleys, the ram peppered down, — 

Only small shot would do much moie slaughlei, - 
Till the gay Lady Tott, who was getting quite wet, 

Said, “ My dear Sir T. T./’ in a kind of half pvt, 

“ Turn back, for I'm drench’d with iain-w atci - 
Rain-water, — 

Turn back, for I m drench'd with rain-watu." 

“ Oh, dear Lady T./* said Tp, winking Ins eye, 

“■ You eveiytlnng know so much better than I," 

(For, when angry, with kindness he fought her,) 

44 \ on may fancy this rain, as I did before ; 

Rut )ou s flow'd, me my folly; — tis lealiy no more 
Than the skimming of tins in the water, — 

The water, — 

The skimming of flies in the water." 
lie diove her about for an hour or two. 

Till her Ladyship’s clothes were completely soak'd through. 

Then, home to Tott Cottage he brought hoi. 

And said, <fi Now, Lady T., by the joke ot to-night. 

I’ll reign over you ; for you'll own that I'm light. 

And know ram, Ma'am, from flies m the water, — 

The water, — 

Know rain. Ma'am, from flies in the watei." 

This was one of the effusions for the sake of which I abandoned my 
studies, neglected my purent, and expended two hums; yet l confess, 
when it was finished, I thought I had u done it.” But I had another 
to do ; for it had been hinted to me, during the time that my maiden 
production was undergoing the process of examination by the manager, 
that it wanted enlivening ; and, moreover, that if Mr. Mathews had a 
song, Mr. Liston would expect to have one also; that these were little 
points of professional etiquette which were as rigidly observed as the 
rules and ceremonies of other services; and that there would he as 
great an impropriety in offering a secondary part to a first-rate actor, or 
putting a secondary actor into a first-rate part, as there would he in 
giving a lieutenant a field-officer’s command, or scnding 7 a commander to 
commission a seventy-four. 

I was somewhat puzzled for a subject, fancying that the songs of a 

2 u 2 
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drama should have some reference to the plot and dialogue of the piece; 
but upon tiiis ugint I was very speedily enlightened. Instead of follow- 
inff the example of Gay, in the “ Beggar’s Opera, 5 Bickerstali, in 
“ JLoVb in a Village,” or Sheridan, in the “ Duenna,” in which operas 
the music scepis but an adjunct to the dialogue, and the songs, the na- 
tural sentiments arising out of it, only versified,— I was told that, much 
after the fashion of the man who introduced his story of a gun, apropos 
to nothing, a song, no matter wliat its subject or purport, might be cie- 
verly and properly introduced by three lines of preparatory prose. 

This principle established, I had no hesitation in proceeding to my 
task. At that period it was the rage to parodize tragedies. James 
Smith wrote a parody on “ George Barnwell ;” Horace Twiss dul ano- 
ther;* and Theodore Hook indulged the town with one upon “ Othello,’’ 
and, I believe, a second extremely facetious ridicule of “ Hamlet.” 
The good taste of such proceedings 1 do not mean to discuss; that these 
things had been successful was enough for me, and I detei mined to 
follow in the wake, and accordingly produced the following travestic of 
“ Venice Preserved,” which was to receive additional point and pi- 
quaucy by being sung with an Irish brogue 

Tune — The Sprig of Shillelagh. 

Och, tell me the truth now', and did you ne’er hear 
Ol' a pair of big traitors, called Jaffier and Pierre, 

Who thought that their country was shockingly served ? 

Who met in the dark, and the night, and the fogs, — 

Who “ howl'd at the moon,” and call’d themselves “ dogs,” 

Till Jaffier to Pierre pledged his honour and life. 

And into the bargain his iligant wife,— 

By which very means was ould Venice preserved ? 

The ringleaders held a snug club in the town. 

The object of which was to knock the Doge down. 

Because from his duty they thought he had swerved. 

They met every evening, and more was their fault, 

At the house of a gentleman, Mr. Renault, 

Who — och, the spalpeen ! — when they all went away. 

Stayed at home, and made love to the sweet Mrs. J„ — 

By which, iu the end, was ould Venice preserved. 

When Jaffier came back, his most delicate belle — 

Belvidera they call’d her — determined to tell 

How she by old Renault that night had been served. 

This blew up a breeze, and made Jaffier repent 
Of the plots he had laid : to-the Senate he went. 

He got safe home by twelve : his wife bade hun not fail ; 

And' by half-after-one Jjejyfts snug in, the gaol, — 

By which, as we’ll see/wis ould Venice preserved. 

The Dqge and the Court, when J.’S story they'd heard, 

Thought it good for the country to forfeit their word. 

Ana break the conditions they should have observed ; 

So they sent the police out to clear every street. 

And bring whomsoever by chance tfyey might meet ; 

And before the bright sun was aloft in the sky. 

Twenty-two of the party were sentenced to die,— 

And that was the way was ould Venice preserved. 
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Mr. Jaffier, who peach'd, was let off at the time ; 

But that wouldn’t do, he committed a crime. 

Which punishment more than his others deserved ; 

So when Pierre was condemn'd, to the scaffold he went. 

Pierre whisper'd and nodded, and J. said “ Content." 

They mounted together, till kind Mr. J., 

Having stabb'd Mr. P., served himself the same way, — 

And so w r as their honour in Venice preseived. 

But och ! what a scene, when the beautiful Bell, 

At her father's, found out how her dear husband foil ! 

The sight would the stoutest of hearts have unnerved. 

She did nothing hut tumble, and squabble, and rave. 

And try to scratch J., with her nails, from the grave. 

This lasted three months, when, cured of her pain. 

She chuck'd off her weeds, and got married again, — 

By which very means was this Venus preserved. 

In this piece of tom-foolery I trace the first fruits of that disposition 
to treat high and serious subjects farcically which is engendcied and fos- 
tered in the society of those who, as my poor mother said in her letter, 
from which L have already made an extract, aie habituated to judge of 
real events histrionically. The effect the thing produced at the time 
remains to he told. 

lla\mg done my task, I inclosed my effusions to my Mecaenas, and 
prepared for mv departure on the next morning to Teddington, endea- 
vouring if possible to fix my thoughts upon the proposition contained in 
my brothers letter, and upon the solicitude which I well knew my ex- 
cellent parent would feel as to my decision ; but I found this a much 
more difficult task than the grave and sober-mimic d may suppose. The 
moment I had settled* myself* some trivial accident would scatter my 
thoughts ; and while I w f as pondeiing upon my future destiny, I found 
myself singing the most impoitant passages of Cuthbert's despatch to 
the tunc of the “ Sprig of Shillelagh,” to which I had written nn mheu- 
lous parody. 

I was still in the agonies of suspense — -eight-and-forty hours had 
elapsed, and no tidings of my drama. Every man fancies his own affairs 
of paramount importance Dennis the critic came away from the sea- 
side because he fancied the King of France was sending a ship to cairy 
him oft', in consequence of his having written a severe squib against him 
in the shape of a pamphlet ; and 1 once knew a young man who, ex- 
pressing to me his anxiety that a leave of absence which was about to be 
granted him should be correct to the letter, told me that he was the more 
solicitous, as he had only entered the service three days before, and the 
eyes of the whole army were upon him. 

It never occurred to me, while I earnestly watched every knock or 
ring at the door in expectation of Mr. Column's fiat, that Mr. Colman 
had fifty other things to do besides reading my farce — that perhaps lie 
had never even opened it. I did not then know the story of Sheridan 
and the playwright, which is vouched for, upon good authority. The 
playwright had sent a comedy to Mr. Sheridan for perusal, and of course 
approval, and of course heard nothing more of his comedy. He. waited 
months patiently — the season was then over, and he therefore re- 
solved to wait on till the next season began : he did so— he then called 
At Mr. Sheridan's, who at that time lived in George-street, Hanover* 
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square — nqt at liome/of course — lie then despatched a note — no answer 
— another — ditto — another call — still the same Jesuit. At last, however, 
the author hit upon the expedient of posting himself m the hall, on a 
day in the evening of which tlieio was to be an important debate m the 
House of Commons This was a blockade winch even the ingenuity of 
the wit could not evade; the author was there tore admitted 

His inqmru s were respectful, but earnest. “ My comedy, Mr. She- 
ridan I ” 

“ Yes — to be sure — clearly — the ? ” 

“Fashionable fmn/uments 9 m live acts,” said the authoi, helping 
lus gicat fuc nd to the name, which he hoped might local the woih to 
his reeollccti >n —a hope most vain 

“ Upon my word,” said ISheudan, “ I — I m in a gicat hum — I really 
don’t remember — I am afraid jour play has been somehow mislaid " 

u Mislaid ’ ” exclaimed the anxious parent of the lost bantling My 
deai Sn, if it is, I am mined I have no copy of it . 71 

cc It is very unfoltunate, ,, said Mr. Sheridan, ‘‘very — Pm sure I re- 
gret — I— 

“ Hut wlmt can I c/o, Sn ? ” said the author. 

“ I tell jou what, nrv dear friend,” replied Mr. Sheridan, cc I cannot 
promise jou jour own play back, because I don’t know where any of 
the last years piece s arc , but if you will open that table-draw cr, jou will 
find a gioat number that have been sent me tins jun , jou may take 
any three of those m exchange, and do what you like with them.” 

Had I at the time whoa I was so sensitively alive to the fate of my 
farce known this histonette 9 I should peihaps have been better able to 
regulate my expectations^ 

On th^ following morning I proceeded to Tedding ton, and found my 
mother, and her friend and companion Miss Ciab, at home; my recep- 
tion was every tiling that ought to have been delightful to a fond and 
dutiful son; somehow it was unsatisfactory, and Miss Crab was so 
plain, and the place was so quiet, and they begau to talk seriously to me, 
and when I heard them both expressing themselves sentimentally, I 
could scarcely hold my tongue to listen to them. 

“ Gilbert, 7 said my mother, <c after what yoti have said with regard to 
making the law jour profession, I think I should not be justified in en- 
deavouring to force your inclinations , but, painful as it would be to me 
when the time came to part with jou, I do think this proposal of Cuth- 
bert’s merits jour best attention; you see he is well established, his 
prospects arc bright, and he holds out his hand to lift his brother into 
the same station.” 

“Why, j’es,” said I ; u but,aftt:r all, what is the station ? He is only 
a merchant — now the law leads to the highest honours, and ” 

“ So it does,” replied my mother ; “ but da you have yourself decided 
against striving for those honours, why try back upon what you have 
rejected, in order to draw a comparison unfavourable to what now pre- 
sents itself?” 

“ I should never make a lawyer,” said I j “ and — I do not think I 
should like to be a merchant — there is something in the words shop* 
and counting-house- discordant to my ear.” 

“ I think,” said Miss Crab, — and what she said was true enough,— 
** Gilbert prefers being a gentleman to any other occupation.” 
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<c lie lias not means sufficient to maintain him in that character,” 
said my mother, <c and I apprehend, that if he rely upon hi* talents for 
dramatic literature to make up the deficiency, he will only reap what 
alone grow in abundance m that field — regrets and disappomtmeftts.” 

My mother had touched the right chord. 

“ Well, for my pa.it,” said Mi^s Ciah, “ I wish there wa^not such a 
thing as a playhouse or a player ; they arc the nun of more young people 
than anytlnng else in the vvoild.” 

I thought I never saw Ciab look so fughtful as she did at the moment 
she uttered that little speech. 

“ I do not quite agiee with um theic,” said my admnable parent a I 
believe a well-iegnlatcd strure, speaking both moiallj and politically, 
might be rendeted highly seiviceable to tin people, not more for Amuse- 
ment than for instruction foi when is institution so gladly received as 
through the means of rational amusement it has tlu same effect upon 
the mind as mduect taxation has upon the puise— -no sudden and 
abrupt demand is made winch at once enfoues a cl um, and proclaims 
a superionty ; and if moiahty and virtue were exhibited m tlun beauties, 
and \iee and dissipation held up in their deformity tlnouch the medium 
ot the theatie, great good might ensue ” 

cc Av,” said Miss Crab, u tint they aic not , ail the things the people 
mn after, now -a-days, sue either gingerbtead pantomimes eulkdfiom 
Mother launch, or stii[)id farces translated fioin tin h'lench 

Miss Ciab looked more hideous than she dul before, but what could I 
say 1 If l defended the stage and farces, it would have led to endless con- 
tiovcisics — if [ discarded tliem, I should instantly have l)cen doonu d 
to a pair of ram ass sleeves, and pei hips an apion ; p isted hi hind a 
countei, or stuck up on a high stool fiom nine till five, with a pen behind 
mv eat, in some wretched hole of an office m a datk lane m the (hty. 

The great difficulty I had to contend with m those eonti oveisial eon- 
veisations, as they threatened to be, and which I have In fore noticed, 
aiose iiom the fact that, although I ceitainlv hud not at that time an 
income sufficient for the indulgence of my itiMnmte pumuW, imd the 
enjoyment of my natural amusements, as l held them to be, I should lie 
quite nch enough to please myself at the death of im motlu i. If *dn» had 
lived to this hour, and I remained poor, I should have been but too 
happy ; and I felt it impossible to explain to her the leal giounds of my 
appaient carelessness of my future prospects. It was dear, too, tl vat 
she was fast declining; and this very circumstance i endued ir utterly 
out of the question to allude to an event which seemed to me too pro- 
bably not far distant. I therefore resolved to tempon/e, and at last 
lut upon an expedient which, before I had turned ray mmd theatrical!}, 
perhaps would not have occurred to me, ip order to gain time. 

I suggested to my mother what I considered the inexpediency of 
plunging at once into mercantile life without some more distinct and 
explicit statement from Cuthbert. All that he said, tempting as I 
admit it to have been, was said generally, and, for the most pan, U\po- 
thetically. ce I do not think it would be a bad plan for Gilbert to do so 
and so and “ if M he did, he “ might perhaps and** if he might per- 
haps,” why then, perhaps, “ l might be able,” and so on. I argued that 
Jtfoia was an invitation hardly strong enough to adopt as credentials for 
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the total alteration of pursuits and prospects, and what I considered 
my immola^on in a ccfanting-house. 

My mother listened attentively to what I said, and appeared rather 
struck #by my reasoning, although she did not see that Cuthbert could 
have said more, being, as he w r as, ignorant of what course I had shaped 
for myself in England. 

“ 1 am sure, 55 said Miss Crab, cc it is as plain as the nose on my 
face 55 

I looked at her, and thought, whatever it is, nothing can be plainer. 

4C that Cuthbert wishes Gilbert to go to him ; that there are 

blight prospects, the realization of which depends only upon his prepaia- 
toiy attention and ar&iduity here. If I were you, my dear Mrs. Guniey, 
I would not hesitate a moment. 53 

I could have strangled her. 

i<: There/ 5 continued she, “ is that highly respectable Indian house, 
Curr\, Raikcs, Yellow 1), Lefevrc, and Company. 55 

44 Mercv on us, Miss Ciab, 55 said I, 44 have you made that firm, with 
all their ouentally-bilious names, me? M 

tC Not a bit, Mr. Gurne\/ 5 said Miss limb. “ I know them intimately 
w'ell ; and, if your mother chooses* I will wiite to Mr. Yellow ly, who is 
my particular friend, such a letter a#' will ensure you 55 

u the highest stool in tlie darkest corner of their counting-house/ 5 

interrupted I, forgetting at once my notions of temporizing. 

44 Oli ! Sir/* said Miss Crab, 44 if I am to be subjected to such farci- 
cal remaiks as the&e, and you are determined to thiow cold wvtler upon 
this scheme, I have done. 55 

“ 1 think. Miss Crab/" sail my mother, “ Gilbert's idea is not a bad 
one. He is yet young* A few months 5 postponement can do no harm. 55 

“ There I differ with you entirely, Mrs. Gurney/ 5 said Miss Crab. 
<c At his time of life, and in the society and habits into which he has 
fallen, six or eight months will make all the difference in the world. 55 

“ I fancy/ 5 said my mother, 44 that I know Gilbert pretty well ; and I 
believe that, although idle, and gay, and thoughtless, he will never suffer 
himself to be led into conduct or circumstances likely to affect me or dis- 
honour himself. If we were immediately to avail ourselves of your kind 
ofler of writing to the gentleman you have named, and he Avere admitted 
to a participation in the duties of his office, and, after a severe probation 
of eight or ten months, Cuthbert’a offer should turn out of less import- 
ance than we at first imagined it, we should have lost so much time.” > 

c< Not a bit of it, 55 said Miss Crab ; 44 wouldn’t Gilbert be much 
better employed posting ledgers and copying letters all the day, than 
lounging in the streets and writing farces ? There is no disgrace in a 
mercantile life ; and supposing he neaer went to India at all, what would 
he be the worse forTcnowing What he would learn in the City?” 

I could scarcely listen complacently to tfafe- odious interruptions and 
interference of < my mother 5 * most excellent and disagreeable friend. I 
could not endure the Woman for talking so sensibly ; yet I saw that, 
with a parent’s partiality, my mother leant very much to my view*; 
and I found, not without reason, that her readiness to acquiesce with me 
in the proposal of giving time for consideration arose from a latent tiff* 
willingness to lose my society altogether, and doom me to a transp^rtt^ 
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tion for life,— for such, a residence in India seems to those who Have 
never quitted their <c fatherland/’ and who believe, with great reason 
where England is concerned, that u there’s no place like home.” 

It was somewhat past ten o’clock at night when I mounted my horse at 
my mother’s gate to return to London, and I must confess that I felt as 
if I had achieved a great deal in the course of my visit, in spite of fate 
and Miss Crab. I had, in fact, left my affairs, as far as regarded India, 
Cutlibert, and the partnership, much as 1 had begun upon them, with 
this signal advantage in my favour, that they had been under discussion 
and nothing had been decided upon, so that I felt myself quite at liberty 
to go with a snaffle until my excellent mother thought proper to apply 
the curb. 

There was one point upon which the old gentlewoman was particularly 
susceptible and tenacious, but upon which, as it happened, I had not yet 
seen reason to give her any uneasiness. She had — next to the play- 
houses and the actresses — a most sensitive and matronly honor of the 
designing w r iles of the young woman creatures who enliven and illumi- 
nate the world; and proportionably fearful that 1 should fall a prey to 
some young ad ven tin css, which, considering what I possessed in the way 
of pnze-money, was really not ground for seiious alarm ; for it was clear 
that nobody who had anything would think of making a good speculation 
by catching a lad who had nothing. Sliene\er went the length of cau- 
tioning me against the artillery of bright eyes, or the music of soft words, 
because, being a woman, although my mother, she perhaps was aware 
that the \ery surest method of setting a young heart on, is by warning it 
off'. “ I’m driving the pig to Cork,” says Paddy, “ but don't you let 
him hear that — he thinks lie is going to Baitdon.” Prohibit, prevent, 
and warn, and see the consequences. 

What happened to the ostler and the priest ? — I believe it is an old 
story, but never mind — -it is in point. An ostler of the Popish persua- 
sion annually paid two shillings and threepence halfpenny to his priest 
to Confess and whitewash him at Easter. Dow n on his knees did he lay 
open his heart to the Padre, and tell everything he had done amiss 
during the preceding year. M Father,” says Paddy, “ I water the 
whisky, I take half a quartern out of every peck of oats, and I charge 
fourpence for horsekeeping and give my master but threepence.” — “ Tell 
me,” says the Padre, “ do you never grease the horses’ teeth to prevent 
their eating the beans?” — “ Never, your reverence, never!” cries Paddy, 
with tears in his eyes. — “ Good boy, get up wid ye then,” *ays the 
Padrd ; <c tip us the thirteeners, and you are clean as a whistle for the 
next twelve months.” 

Those twelve months over, back comes the priest. The same mummery 
goes on ; the same kneeling down and GOpfiwsing to the absolving Padre, 
— whose infallible power of absolution hr best tested by the fact that the 
infallible head of the Church himself, who can excommunicate and ab- 
solve every Roman Catholic In the world, confesses, to his own particular 
chaplain, — and then we have the ostler at it again ; the same questions 
are repeated, the same admissions made — till at last Dominic reiterates 
his inquiry, u Have you not greased the horses* teeth to prevent their 
eating the beans Different from that of the^preceding year w as the 
answer to this **— ’ u lies* your reverence, I have/V-** How !” exclaims 
Doctor O’Doddipole ; u what ! an accession of crime as you draw nearer 
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the grave ! How comes this? Last year, you told me you had never 
done such*a thing ; how happens it that this year you have? 5 ’ — “ Plase 
your reverence,” says the ostler, “ I'd never have had sich a thought in 
my head if your reverence hadn’t been kind enough to put it there.” 

Upon this ^principle, I suppose, my excellent mother never directly 
cautioned ine about the spaikling C)es, the downy cheeks, the pouting 
lips, and all the rest of the charms so likely to catch such a peison as I 
then was lost “ her reverence should put strange thoughts into my 
head.” However, thoughts had been there, without her putting; and I 
verily believe if my new and absorbing passion for Thespian pursuits 
had not luckily intervened, I should have engaged mj self to one of the 
very prettiest gnls m the world, who shall be nameless and whom, many 
j ears * afterwards I met in France — a widow", with two thread-paper 
daughters, unluckily for themselves, extremely like their late 1 expectable 
father. In the sequel, however, it will be seen that if I were only singed 
in my coup d'essai, I got considerably more damaged in my subsequent 
career. 

The one great point of delay having been gained, l felt myself nmie at 
ease than I had been for the previous week or fortnight. A ^ungmne 
mind always sees daylight through the daikness — and upon the pimciple 
and in the hope which all through life have sustained me, I fancied that 
“ something would turn up” before the possible return of letteis from 
Cuthbert, which might favourably decide the question now in abeyance. 

On mv return home I found, much to my delight, that my farce had 
been read — ay, and approved — for a note winch I discovered lung 
upon my table, from my Mecncnas, informed me that he would call on 
me the next day at five o’clock, if I happened to he disengaged, and take 
me over to Mehna-place and introduce me to Mr. Colman, who wished 
us to dine with him. This, it may be easily imagined, was to me as de- 
cided a u command” as if it had come from Geoige, King of England, 
instead of George, King of the Dramatists ; and I did not allow a mo- 
ment to elapse before I answered my friend in the affirmative. 

I scarcely recollect how the intervening horns were passed; my 
friend and ri-dcva?it fellow-pupil (who continued to ‘‘make believe” 
in Lincoln’s-inn) w as of course apprized of my premier pas , and I re- 
ceived his warm congratulations upon my initiatory success The mere 
routine of eating, drinking, and sleeping, had in it nothing of interest, 
except as the performance of those ordinary functions served as points 
by which to reckon time, until the hour for my introduction to the 
proprietor was to take place. 

That hour at length arrived : punctual to the minute, my friend knocked 
at my door, and we proceeded together to Melina-place. I there found 
mine host everything that was agreeable. I met four or five persons of 
either sex, all delightful in their way. Mr*Cphnan suggested one or two 
alterations, w T hich it would be needless to say were improvements, in my 
drama; and having despatched what I fancied our important business, 
we sat down to dinner, somewhere about six. How dfelightful the party 
was, may perhaps best be imagined from the fact, that we did not sepa- 
rate for the evening until five in the morning, when I returned home 
enchanted with the amusements of the day and night. 

Everything was now en train . The following Friday — a day from 
which, for the commencement of any undertaking, X have a great and 
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tmconqtierable aversion — was fixed for the reading of my farce, and my 
eyes were gladdened the very next morning, by seeing*in tl* playbills 
an announcement, technically (as I afterwards discovered) called “ under- 
lined, 55 that a new farce was in rehearsal and would speedily be pro- 
duced. 

The Friday came ; and for the first time in my life I found myself in 
the green-room of a theatre -it was literally a green room, into which 
light was admitted by a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it* 
It was matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with faded 
green stuff, whereupon the dramatis persona* deposited themselves until 
called to go on the stage; a looking-glass under the skylight, and a 
laige bottle of water and a tumbler on the chimncy-piecc, completed 
the furniture of this classic apartment. 

Upon the special occasion of reading my farce, a table, with pens, 
ink, and paper, was introduced, and deposited in one corner of the room 
under the cue umber-frame, and at winch the reader was to preside. The 
actors and actresses began to assemble. I was intioduced to such of 
them as weie concerned in the performance of my hopeful work; and 
having declined to undertake the reading invsclf, the manager proceeded 
to execute that task. 

A dead silence prevailed as lie delivered, in a hurried, monotonous 
tone, all the pointed and witty dialogues of the fust scene, upon which I 
had spent so much time, and to which 1 had devoted so much attention. 
Not a smile did 1 see ; Liston, from whom I had expected all the 
compliments of excessive laughter at the jokes introduced into his part, 
sat still and mule, the very picture of gravity, until the reader came to 
a bit which I had intended to be marvellously comic, when he made a 
face of so grotesque a character of extreme disapprobation, that Mis. 
Gibbs burst into aloud fit of merriment, which was only moderated by 
a sort of admonitory look from Mathews, — who hud the best pint in the 
piece,— to sprue the feelings of the young author. 

For nearly an hour and a quarter did I endure this purgatorial process ; 
and I must admit, that, during that period, my feelings of self-compla- 
cency had undergone a very important change. Just as I anticipated a po- 
sitive cheer, at a denouement which I was quite sure must be unexpected, 
I looked round, and saw Mrs, Davenport, the main-stay of my plot, fast 
asleep, with her head in a corner; and the aforesaid Liston, another of 
my props, tickling her nose with the end of her parasol. It then occurred 
to me, that it w ould have been better that I should not have been pre- 
sent, inasmuch as in my absence, those ladies and gentlemen, w ho, 
regardless of my agonies and sensitiveness, thus practically exhibited 
their perfect indifference to my “ work,’ 5 might have expressed their 
opinions in cabinet, and while they disapproved some portion of the 
performance, might have suggested improvements in others. When the 
reading was over, nobody said capital, or even good, or even tolerable. 
One of the gentlemen asked “ When is this thing to be put in re- 
hearsal ?” “ To-morrow, was the reply, and it must be out to-mor- 

row week. 5 * 

** To-morrow week! 5 * said one; <4 how am I to study this infernal 
part, nine lengths and a half, by to-morrow week, besides all the stock 
business ? 

** £ think*’* said Mrs* Davenport, u that I should be better out of the 
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farce than in it. Mrs. Kendall, or Mrs. Wall, would do just as well for 
all there ic to do.” 

4 ‘ Anybody would do as well as me,” whispered Liston ; and then 
Mrs <Gibbs made her joyous, handsome fact look hideous m my eyes 
for the moment, by giving a sign of perfect acquiescence in Mr. Liston’s 
opinion. 

I felt that I could not enduie their comments any longer, so sought 
safety m flight, and L,<>t out of the regions, into which at length, 
after many yeais’ working, I had obtained admission, not, however, 
without attracting the notice of my good-natured Mecomas, who walked 
down the street with me, and gave me his opinion, that I must reconcile 
mvself to lose one or two of the principal performers ; adding, that it 
was*alwajs the wisest plan to let a discontented actor give up the part ot 
which he complained ; for your leaders of the profession, if they say they 
can make nothing of a character, generally back their opinions by then 
acting on the first night. 

Here began those difficulties and annoyances by which the progress of 
a dramatic author is impeded : the operation of small jealousies which 
the uninitiated cannot comprehend ; the great vanities which the unen- 
lightened are unable to appreciate, and the combinations for and against 
certain persons and purposes, the intricacies of which arc hidden from 
the common eye, but the workings of which, more or les^, aflec t every 
individual brought into contact with the dramatic department of English 
literature. The thing, however, was too far gone to retract, and I ie- 
solved to bear with fortitude evils which I then was foolish enough to 
think great, and submit myself to the guidance of those who, of course 
much better than I could be supposed to do, understood the nature of 
such proceedings. 

1 he next morning was our first rehearsal. The cool atmosplieie of 
the theatre in a hot summer’s day, blended with the peculiar smell which 
all theatres have, was to me quite refreshing and invigorating , and when 
I found myself referred to hy such of the performers as were present, for 
my views and opinions of how this should he said, and how that should 
be done, I felt tolerably reconciled to the absence of two or thiee of the 
“ stars ” by whom I hod hoped to see my work adorned and illuminated. 

The eflorts of five days perfected the work of rehearsal. My 
u Venice Preserved” song — the idol of my heart— was omitted, because 
the gentleman who was Mr. Liston’s substitute could not sing- a failing 
which I the less deplored, inasmuch as ML Liston, even if he had acted 
the part, had declined singing the song. My miafhrtunes, however, did not 
end here; for as it had been resulted td omit that song, and as the young 
lady who was to enact my heroine sang no mote that* Mr. Liston’s suc- 
cessor, it Was considered not irspad to have one song in a Jnecje, not musi- 
cal, and so out they cut my M Flies in the Water.” I own these two 
sacrifices coif me a pang, but if was tteefttwl by better judges than myself, 
and away they went- 

The time now drew near when nry fate was td be decided, and no 
rational person can possibly believe how mudh I was agitated on the 
morning of performance, The of my title, flaring m huge red 

letters in the play- bills, was in the highest degree gratifying to my eye. 
I stopped and perused the affiche as if it bad been a document of the 
highest public interest, I fancied L wan khowtf in the street as the 
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author of the new piece — I walked upon air. But as the evening dYew 
nigh, I felt that aching pain of anxiety, which, in bther days, such inte- 
rests could excite ; and when it was time to go to the theatre, I scarcely 
knew whether I should be able to endure the trial. 

After the opera of “ Inkle and Yarico ” came my drama. I was 
placed in the manager’s box, allotted the seat of honour behind the 
t milage, favoured by the presence of two of the handsomest and most 
agreeable ladies in London, and treated in the kindest possible manner. 
Overture over— curtain up — I listened to my own words fearfully and 
tremblingly ; not that I heard quite so many of them as I had confi- 
dently expected, seeing that most of the low comedians substituted, for 
what they had not learned, speeches and dialogues, not one word of which 
I had written; indeed, during the greater part of the first act, th<x voice 
of the prompter was more generally audible than those of the actors. 
Still, however, we went on smoothly, but not with that spirit which I 
had anticipated ; and when the curtain fell, at the close of the first act, 
the audience gave no signs of either approbation or dissent, and the only 
sound which I heard in any degree indicative of popular opinion, was 
the loud twanging of an elderly gentleman’s nose, who was fast asleep, 
with his head reclined against the partition of the box in w hich we sat. 

The second act began, and in the middle of the second scene of it, 
several paities removed themselves from the lower boxes, evidently tired 
with wdiat was going on. Would that the gods in the galleries had been 
equally well bred ! their patience, however, was not proof against my 
diollery — one point of which, a cant phrase by my hero, Sir Jeremy 
Boot-top, of “ How d’ye know — don’t you think so ?” appeared, after 
innumerable repetitions, to make the first seat in the pit angry — they 
began to gioan, and then to answer Sir Jeremy’s questions, with shouts 
of “ No, no, no!” — these, by a natural transition, were converted into 
cries of “ Off, off, off!” and at a quarter after eleven o’clock, the green 
curtain of the Theatre Royal, Ilaymarket, descended upon my con- 
demned farce, and concluded my career as a dramatic author. 

I had anticipated a triumph — I had encountered a defeat. It was in 
vain I cracked the joke of “ laudatur ab hiss,” — in vain affected to 
laugh at my own disaster. I rejected the gay supper which had been 
prepared to await the successful young author, and returned to my 
lodgings ashamed to look even the servants in the face ; I hurried to 
bed, in the full consciousness of my failure, and the certain malevolence 
of the accounts of that failure, as they* would appear the next day in the 
criticisms of the newspapers. I slept little — I made a hundred different 
resolves — I hoped at least my name would be kept secret — I anticipated 
the misery of my poor mother at the publicity of my overthrow,, in which 
she, of course, would find ample ground for congratulating herself upon 
her unheeded efforts to save me from such an exposure.. , l at length 
determined, V fly the sceae of my mortification as soon as possible, and 
by nine o’clock I had quitted toy lodgings, and waa Mi my road to the 
maternal roof at Teddington. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


What a voVime is lost to the world when any man who has mingled 
with his fellow-men dies and makes no sign ! He who has known and 
passed half a century with such persons as Palmer, Suett, Quick, Hen- 
derson, Macklin, Kemble, Edwin, Parsons, Munden, Bannister, T)ibdin, 
Holcroft, Andrews, Merry, and Topham, must have been dull indeed, if 
his memory be not peopled with things impressed on it by their quips and 
cranks. If he has registered the stories of many-coloured life which these 
histrionics have given in all their vitality, when many a long day since they 
or their successors have wandered tome in hand by the hedgerow side 
studying the pages they were afterwards to render doubly beautiful by 
their magic art ; if, I say, he then quoted down the oft-lold tale, he can 
console himself, even though his name be uqw unnoted, that he did not live 
idly, or fail to do something towards the great book of human feelings of 
which experience furnishes the incidents. Actors are illustrated anecdotes ; 
their lives are hut a series of little incidents that mock the form of regular 
biography, Mathews learnt his art by liis fondness for retailing anecdote's, 
which, at an early age, forced upon him the practice of imitation ; and of 
Mathews it may be truly said that he has forgotten more than most others 
ever knew . Many years ago, the writer of these pages iormed the resolu- 
tion of noting in a diary all he heard (no matter from whom) that was 
worthy of record ; on the following day he has often blotted out the idle 
detail, wondering that he could have perpetuated such follies ; and, now, 
after forty years’ reflection, his great regret (a regret in which some cele- 
brated persons have cordially acquiesced) is that he neglected to note 
much more, or, having done so, was ever tempted to destiov it. To a supe- 
rior mind, to a more gifted pen, should have been given the task of select- 
ing from the mass of matter, and, having selected, the duty of clothing the 
incidents in language adapted to the nature of the various characters and 
subjects ; hut the diary that contained the stories told by all the most cele- 
brated children of the drama — (including authors and dramatic critics)— 
which would have extended over a long London and provincial life, and in- 
cluded the very words uttered by them in various places and at divers times, 
from the year i 778 to 1 827, must have been at once voluminous and valuable. 
Alas ! our resolutions arp easily made if words were indeed things ; but 
for the fulfilment of these good resolves, the writer may now say — * 

'Tis number’d with the things o’er past— 

Would, would it were to come ! 

He has heard Henderson complain of the tyranny and exclusiveness 
Garrick ; Cooke attribute hi§ non-success in fife to his spirit having been 
broken by the lack of friends, when iie applied to Colman for an appear- 
ance, and was told that his attempt to rival Henderson would be ridicu- 
lous ; has listened to the great George Frederick when he was self-debating 
whether he should give up the stage and ettliai as a common soldier — nay, 
heard the answer given that, all thixjggs considered, it was the best thing 
he (Cooke) could do. The writer witnessed the e$i?5y efforts of Kemble, and 
(he says it not boastfully) relieved the early distresses of Kean. It is 
not yet too late to snatch from the wreck of his recollection much that is 
amusing ; and though the cherished purpose of his boyhood, the diary that 
would, if duly kept , have rivalled the M Encyclopaedia Britannica v in quan- 
tity , be shrunken down to two or three scrap-books, and, perhaps, as many 
hundred scattered memoranda, he i$ philosopher enough to feel that con- 
sciousness of being unable to accomplish all we hoped is a powerful reason 
for attempting all we can. Ere *' memory, the warder of the brain/', grows 
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weak, let me conclude this long exordium, and to my scraps. Thus theft at 
random for a taste of the quality of the diary. 

Henderson said all the stage-business of the old playswas traditional ; 
that if I looked at the old paintings, I should find that when “Hamlet’* 
saw the ghost, lie, Horatio, Marcellos, Bernardo and the spirit, were all in 
the same relative situations now, that they were represented to be in, in 
sketches made in Booth or Betterton’s time. 

[This was true then (1781), and is true even to the present day.] 

The same thing has been since said of acting ; and I remember G. F, 
Cooke staking Philhmore for saying that he (Cooke) had founded his Fal- 
staff on Henderson’s. I well remember that Henderson was said to imitate 
Love (the original pioprietor of the Richmond Theatre) ; and whilst pre- 
paring these few pages for publication, I have refeired to a biogiaphy of 
Mr. Love, dated 1772 *, which contains this passage : — 

“ He is evtiemely useful m many parts ol comedy, and seems to be the 
only imitator of Quin's manner now existing — his chief excellence lies in 
Fal staff.” 

Thus, then, assuming that Henderson did form his FaMaff from the 
model he beheld in Love -that Love copied Quin — Quin was seventeen 
when Better ton died, and was contemporaneous with Barton Booth for 
some >ears — Betterton was fellow apprentice with Kynaston, to Rhodes, 
the original patentee of the Cockpit Theatre in Diuiy-lane ; and in 16<>2, 
Betterton w r as an actor under the management of Sir W. Davenant, (whose 
connexion, whatever may be thought ot the relationship, with Shakspeare, 
ami those who onginally acted in Ins plays, is well known,) — we may tiace 
a tiaditionahly, perhaps, in the style of representing Fal staff; for in 1815, 
the inimitable Mathews once or twice represented Fal staff in professed 
and acknowledged mutation of Cooke. 

I have chosen to give the above extract from the diary in support of my 
asseit ion, that such a book would now have been most valuable ; but at 
present shall deal m a lew lighter cxtiacts ltoni the memoranda ol youthful 
days. My own histoiy f shall not intrude upon the leader, farther than 
to say that, in manifold capacities as amateur, as actor, and manager, I 
have had great opportunities of collecting traits oi characters and anecdotes 
of celebrated persons, — whether I have or have not availed myself of it the 
public will detcimmc. 

Sueit . -The actors of a bygone day bad a chaiactenstic humour; the 
public then thought more of their sayings, cared less for their doings ; men 
would rather record in my time the bright things or the merry stories that 
Suett uttered, than delight in expatiating on his love of the lasses or the 
bottle. It was impossible to remain for any length of time angry with 
him; he had about him an “unconsciousness of offending" that dis- 
aimed you ; it is not generally known that Dickey, in a comic pait, nearly 
damned u Puano " the first night— but so it was ; the pait was ill-written, 
and its introduction ill-timed; and most furiously did the public hiss it, 
Sheridan was distracted, and Dicky, with the utmost gravity, said, “This 
comes of putting me into a German diama. You know, Sir, I know 
nothing of German.” 

Tate" Wilkinson, when York w&s the nursery where genius learned to soar, 
was always most anxious to secure a comedian who could give a faithful 
picture of rustic manners. Suett, Fawcett, Emery, Mathews, and Kmght, 
were successively the low comedians of the York circuit ; and, diffeient as 
their styles wet e, all justly esteemed as admirable in the personations of 

* “Theatrical Biography," 2 vols. 12mo. S.Bladon, Paternoster-row, 1772- Mr, 
Love (whose real name was Dance) built the theatre of which poor Kean died 
lessee. Love was patronized by Sir Robert Walpole, ami mingled poetry, politics, 
and performing, profitably enough. He died (1774) in the same chamber where 
the great tragedian breathed hit last, nearly sixty years afterwards* 
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Clowns*. When Emery first came to London, his extreme simplicity and 
frankness pf manner Vmd his fine full dialect were glorious weapons in 
Suett' s hands, "who hoaxed the York laddie to the great delight of his 
brethren and “several persons of distinction." Unfortunately, many of 
Suett's stories are unprintable, and much that he told was a vast invention 
hung upon a slender thread of fact. One instance, however, I remember 
from the pure simplicity of Emery's reply : some one had interested Emery 
very much respecting the dissipations of a gentleman, well known to each* 
whose father, a Yorkshire landholder, was averse to his son's dramatic 
notions ; Emery followed the thread of the narrative, entering into the grief 
of the mother and the sister, till the narrator came to — “ At last, Sir, the 
father said , 4 Robert, your conduct will bring my grey hairs with sorrow to 

the grave.’ * 9 “ That wean’t do, Mr. said John, “ deaift I know that 

tould chap's been bald these ten years ?” 

Forty years since, “ere the schoolmaster was abroad," some of the Boni- 
faces had strange notions of grammatical accuracy — this was glorious work 
for Dicky — who had (not unjustly) the reputation of being a learned clerk ; 
he wrote an affiche for an innkeeper at Folkstone in these words 

“To Travellers. — Return chaises stop here going and coming .* 9 

The humorists of whom Suett was a scion have disappeared from the 
busy haunts of pleasure; the few of that school who remain on earth are 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf; the boon punch-bowl companions; 
the practical jested (using that word in its extended sense, and not as merely 
applied to personal aggression), the “quoters" and the “ niek-namers," 
are no longer of this world, or the few lingerers are preparing for a world to 
come. Do you remember, reader, when the portal of a tavern m Rus sell- 
street bore this invitatory inscription : — 

“ Will you walk out of the air ?’* — Hamlet . 

Have you noted — if you have even a twenty years old memory you may 
have done so — a dial against Temple-hall, Paper-buildings, with this laconic 
injunction? — 

u Begone about your business/’ 

Such a thing would be unheeded now and deemed unworthy of an Utilita- 
rian age — may be so; I can but say with Adam W interton — 

“ It was exceeding pleasant, by St. Thomas.” 

Poor Suett had no wit, but an infinitude of humour. Davis’s strange 
simile on Dr. Johnson’s laughter has been often recorded ; but I am not 
aware that a phrase containing almost as odd a metaphor has ever been 
printed — poor Pax sons said that Suett walked like a camel-leopard . 

<Sf 

Kemble and a Dramatic Aspirant/ — M r. Wii4on, better known as Mr. 
Manley, who has for many years been the lessee.of several theatres in the 
provinces, was in his youth a sturdily-framed Hibernian blpod,“a roaring 
blade, — with a thick brogue* shoulders of extreme amplitude, and limbs 
to match. In the very early part of John Philip K<?nble‘f» management, 
Mr. Manley wuannxious to make hi* debut* Kemble, sifter some delay, 
agreed to hear hinr if die would (Sail at tha-theati^ (Dimry-lanfc) Oh a certain 
morning.* True as the dock, Manley went. Unibrturihtely,ja Nobleman 
devoted to theatricals (Earl F— - ) was then with the trugemto.; however, 
Manley had w come there to givea^S&iife Of his quality, and,p$aae the pigs% 
he would/* delay /that had not sweetened the temper of the novice. 


* In 1780* Suet* appeared a* Ralph, Maid of the Mill Fawcett was the 
original Robin Rough bead ; Emery appealed as Frank Oatl&itds, (“Cure for the 
Heart- Ache /’). Mathews and Listen played rustics, in their metropolitan career; 
Knight appeared as Robin Rougbhead $ and Muwden was the original Zekiel 
Homespun. Until within the last twenty years* *a k>w comedian, who could -not 
successfully assume the rustic, was a thing unheard of. 
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Kemble crossed through the ante-room (where M.^vas) to show the Kail 
out. “Mr. Cambell! Mr. Cambell!" said the lmpatie^ th lAtnnt ; and, 
with a rapidity that defied interruption, unfolded the purpose ot Ins visit, 
the length of time he had been detained. See. His manner was siufh, that 
had there not dwelt a danger in his mien, his hearers must have roaied 
outright ; but Kemble, in heart and soul, as well as the meie manner, was 
a gentleman ; he begged the Karl to excuse him whilst he heaid Mi. M. 
“ Pray allow me also to have that pleasuie,*' said his hoid-dup , denial was 
impossible. They proceeded to the stage ; the tenacity ot llu* gentleman 
from the Kmerakl Isle observed, or imagined, the w inks, blinks, and nudges 
ot the Peer and the manager; and wi ought up to wiath eio the Inal 
commenced, he began to exhibit his notion of “ Hamlet" : — 
t( Ot h ! that tliis too, too solid flesh would melt.” 

Before the soliloquy was concluded, the Ivail had neaily sw T allo\*ed his 
pock et-handkoi chief, and poor Kemble bit Ins lips tilltliey tiled, to pi event 
a lmist of laughter that would have compionused tluur dignity and 
wounded the amateur's feelings. To give the Karl time to iccover, Ktm- 
bli asked lor another specimen ; with an eye kindling like a coal, M. com- 
plied . — 

“ Spake the spaelie I pray ye as I pronounced it to you” 

to the conclusion of the duection to the players. So lai the stoiv tells 
boltoi Joi the toiheaianee oi Kemble and the Kail than lor the poweis of 
Mi. Manley ; hut he was not the man to (put the scene without Jetting his 
auditois know that lie saw he was the subject ot ndicule. In iepl\ to Mi. 
Kemble's “ \ ou shall hear iiom me, Sn, if any vacancy t/f »/out Inn should 
occur, * NT. said, “ I’ll tell you what it is, Mr. Cambell and my Loid, \ou ve 

been amu\ins> yourselves at my expense some time and now tt t! 1 

dtfher of ye fmht ? " 

[Mr. 1 V T . tolls this story with admirable lnimmn ; but to hear John Kem- 
ble detail it, in his quiet asthmatic mannei, must have been delicious. J 

The Licenser s youthful day s. — Tt is ft ft y years exactly, this spun. ( is'j i ), 
since I first saw Geoige Colman “ the younger " on the first night ot the 
1 c pi eseutation ot his first diamatic attempt ; he v as then a slim lad (1 sup 
pose about eighteen or nineteen), fidgeting and turning about the house ; 
though, lie being the managei s soil, everything had been done to i none 
success. It was an operatic taicical drama, called “Twoto One,' the music 
being old aiis (amongst them “ Yankee Doodle," “ Maggie I, unit \ , “ Tla, 

ha, the wooing ot,’’ and “Hey, let us a to the lhidal ’ ) — Ohailes 
Bannister, the great humonst and bass singer, Edwin, and Miss Gemge, 
who afterwards became Lady Oldmixon, had paits. Tiie songs given 
to the lady were so full of ribaldry as to be untiansteiable to print 
now. This w as folk) wed by a less successful diamatic effoi t, anu two or 
thtee years after, <s Inkle and Yarico" came out. The anthoi was 
tlien a boon companion of the macaronies of the day, and m gaih 
and manner by no means the ** dapper temple student ' he somewhere de- 
scribes himself. When “ Ways ana Means ' came out, it grew the fashion 
to rail at young Column as a mere punster ; and afterwards, when he pro- 
duced the u Battle of Hexham " (1789), the tide turned again, and he was 
actually called ** The modem Shakspeare." The next year Edwin died* 
and with him perished many parts (Lingo aiul Gregory Gubbms amongst 
others). Munden, who succeeded him, and who had the character ol a 
miser in lus later days, was, in imitation of lus predecessor, one of the 
most elaborate dressers of the day, and was for many years known by the 
title of M Beau Munden." Almost cverv public man, or indeed any one 
whose person was well-known in the Park, had a nick-name; one was 
termed u Tom Taste," another Dick DashallT whilst. the nioie sulphu- 
reous appellations of “ tl ell-tire Hairy," &c„ were bestowed on persons 
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who made pilgrimages <5n pursuit of notonety in some more dangerous pur- 
suit than dross. < , 

O'Keefe (the ht st-humoured of ch amatists^had admhably sketched ilie 
would^he beaux of the time in Jcramy Jump's first bong (now omitted), 
beginning — 

44 Look, dear Ma’am, I’m quite the thing ; 9 * 
and Column (I think), in a song called 44 The smart walking Jockey, M lidi- 
culed the buck-skin bieeches and top-boot mania, in which, hovvevet, ho 
himsell indulged. In Tiudge's last song, we have — 
i{ A clerk I was in London gay, 

Jemmy, Jemmy, linkum fet die, 

And went m boots to see the play ; ” 

an allusion to an indecorum that cannot now be undei stood by one in Un 
thousand. 

G. V. Con he and his Keeper . — The stylo of conviviality that 44 obtained 1 ’ 
when George Fiedenck Cooke fiist came upon town might he teimed tin* 
leign of tenor. When the tragedian was intoxicated, he was overborn mg, 
noisy, and insufferably egotistical, asking (questions and answering them 
himself, thus — 44 Who am I, Sir? George Frederick Cooke, Sir ” — 
* 4 What am I, Sir? The tragedian ; not Black Jack, Sn.” Mi. Bever- 
ley , of Covent-garden Theatre, was called Cookes keeper, and the teim 
was not inapplicable; the tragedian, like all bullies, was a cowaid — * 
Bevei ley the reverse. Cooke once obtained leave to go to Biighion to 
play, Bo\eiley pledging himself to bring him hack immediately after the 

pei to nuance. All was smooth enough ; Cooke dt.mk but little, tot B~ * 

treated him like a child, and wouldn't suffer him to have anything but what 
he piescribed. The play was over, the chaise ready, and B was arrang- 

ing cither the share of the receipts, or something ot that nature, when 
Cooke escaped. Great was the dismay of Beverley when the tragedian 
was deelaied non CbLnivenfus ; hut the keeper was no common man — he 
wa* pledged to Hams to bung Cooke back, and dead or alive he would do 
so. The dens he dipped into, the taverns he 1 ansa eked, it weio vain to at- 
tempt to describe ; as Tulval says, 14 ho often came whete lie did hear of 
him, hut could not find him at length he pounced upon him, leeking in 
reveliy -“Go hack * and with him? no! a legion should not stir him* 
Who am I, Sn ? Geoigc Fiedenck, Su ; an army shouldn't move me. 1 ’ 
44 Desperate measures call tor desperate means.” Beverley lushed through 
the myrmidons that surioumled Cooke, who, grown valorous in his cups, 
resisted his keeper, but was at last captured, after having lecehed a blow 

that had shadowed one of his orbs of vision. B brought hnn pack. 

“ Well, 1 ' said Harris, 44 you have had a pleasant trip, 1 hope/ 1 Sir,” 
said Cooke, M when I engaged with you, i didn't know that one of the 
clauses was that your bullies should heat me when I didn't do as you or- 
dered.” However, he soon recovered his good-humour, and H., after con- 
doling with him on his black eye, $aid, 44 It won't be noticeable on the 
stage, underyour paint j and you play Iago to-night*’ 1 44 Hadn’t 1 better 
do Othello, Sir,” said George, 44 and let Beverley beat the rest qf my head 
black for the occasion ?” 

Cooke married a Miss Daniells. Influenced by jealousy, he locked her 
up in a garret, and in a drunken fit, forgetting everything, absented him- 
self from home—his lady was in danger of starvation— no one was in the 
house but the prisoner — her cries at length were heard m the street, ajul 
by means of a ladder she w as released. She was wise enough not to incur 
the danger a second time, obtained a divorce, or an annulment of th« 
marriage, and is still living (having wedded happily) at Bath, 

At certain periods, Cooke was as mad as any inmate of Bedlam or St* 
Luke's. In one of his quarrels, a common soldier declined fighting with 
him because he (C*> was rich, and the persons present would, he affirmed* 
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favour him. c< Look yo here* Sir," said Cooke, “ ali I possess in the world 
is here, 350/. and he thrust the bank notes into the fine, an ft held the 
poker upon them until they were consumed. “ Now I'm a beggar, Sn ; 
will you tight me now? " 

Fortune's Freaks . — Where marriages are made, or howlightjy and un- 
thinkingly they are made, is no subject for me to dilate on ; but such a 
step taken, or such a step avoided, has changed the current of a life too 
of! on. About 1790, or from that period until about 1793, a singer of the 
appropriate name of Goldfinch (who is still living at an advanced age m 
Hull) was manager of a small company in Yorkshire. The principal comic 
actress was Miss Harriet Mellon, now the Puchoss of St. Alban's. She 
was then ardently beloved by a comedian in the same company, and it was 
generally understood* that poverty alone prevented their immediate ymon. 
The lady subsequently got a supeuor engagement, and in season 1794-5 
came to London, appealing, I believe, in the January of the latter year, as 
Ljdia Languish. The rest of her “travels' history," the reader knows 
better than myself. 

Reeve. — Our low comedians have generally been guilty of attempts to 
pass over flic bounds that separate representation from social intercourse. 
Quick often did it; Edwin followed his example. Munden notonously, 
and Liston and Reeve --the latter especially— frequently commit such acts 
of bad taste. When John Reeve was acting Bomha&tes, at Bristol, upon 
being stabbed by Aitavominous, he denied the fairness of the thiust, and 
appealing to the pit, said, “It is not fair, is it. Sir?’’ A bald-headed 
gentleman, who I believe took the whole representation to be serious, and 
to whom Reeve directed his glance, replied, “ I i e ally can t say, for 1 
don’t fence." 

Si£r)ror Grimaldi. —Old Grimaldi (I mean the father of the Grimaldi 
who made “ Mother Goose 9 immortal), in common with most of those per- 
sons who exhilarate the spirits of otheis, was of a melancholy, netvous 
temperament, a gliost-hunter, and believer in all sorts of marvellous ab- 
surdities. lie lived m Stangate-stieet, Lambeth (behind Astley's), and 
often wandered over the then dreary legion oi St. George’s fields with 
an old bibliopoiist, detailing and discussing all the superstitious legends of 
Germany and Great Britain. A \eiy jolly party used then to assemble at 
a tavern in St. James’ s-market, and, to dispel Grimaldi's gloom, a fuend 
took him thither; he soon left the loom, saying, “ They ras lau$r/i**d so 
much, it made him move melancholy as ever." His bookselling iiicnd 
lent him a work called “ The Uncertainty of the Signs of Death," which 
so exerted his mind with a fear of being buried alive, that in his will he 
directed that his daughter should, previous to his inteiment, sever Ins head 
from his body. The operation was actually performed in the presence of, 
though not by, the daughter. He died in 1788. His son, the inimitable 
clown, is still living (at Woolwich), very decrepit, though only fifty-five 
years old. As a proof of the morbidity of the Signer's mind upon the sub- 
ject of interment, be was wont to wander to different churchyards, as 
Charles Bannister said, to pick out a dry spot to he snug in. I first saw 
him meditating over Joe Miller’s tombstone in Portugal-street churchyard; 
and yet, in his ballets and pantomimes, he frequently introduced subjects 
of this order in a ludicuuis way. He orignally invented the celebrated 
skeleton scene, now common m all our pantomimes, and first represented 
the “ Cave of Petrifaction," in which, when any one entered* he was sup- 
posed to be struck at once and for ever into the position in which he stood 
when his unhallowed foot first profaned its boundaries. So prone are 
many minds to jest in public with the terrors that lender their lives bur- 
densome to them in private. 
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Consolation to Dramatists . — “ The "Rivals," “ Three Week*? after 
Matuage, (tlieh called “ What we must all come to,”) “ Fontainbleau/ 
“Castle of Andalusia,” (first called “ Banditti ot the Foiest, ) “Blue 
Devils,” and that subsequent 1} successful extiavagaiua “ Lite in London,’ 
weie all damne lthe first night ! ! ! 

Emery , Kemhfe , and others. — When Morton's “ School of Reform/’ was 
accepted. Km cry expected, on what grounds I know not, that John Kemble 
would act Loul Avondale, (a heavy, ineffective part, which poor Cooke, to 
whom it was assigned, could do nothing with.) Alter the great hit the 
comedian made in Tyke, lie was accustomed to say that Kemble knew 
what w as m him, amTwould not tiust himself beside him. Once or twice 
publicly some ill-feeling was displayed by Kemble, which Emeiy resented 
wiatWully, and joined George Frederick Cooke in anathematizing “ Black 
Jack.” A convocation between Incledon, Emery, and Cooke, at the King s 
Head Inn, Ilolbom, I once heaid, when every ill “ the diama is heir to 
was attnbuted to the great Coriolanus. A few words from each may 
suffice: — 

Emery — “ He has no natur ; not a bit : but, then, he never wnr the 
feather of a child, and that accounts for it.” 

Cooke . — “ With the vciee of an emasculated Fieneh limn, and the taco 
of anitmeiant Isiaehte, he would compete with me, Sn : me — tuoige 
Fredetiek Cooke! Wanted me to play Hoiatio to lus Hamlet, Sir. Let 
him play Sir Pertinax, Sir; that's all. I should like to heai him attempt 
the dialect.” 

Inch don. — “Attempt! The fact is, my dear boys, he'd attempt any- 
thing.” Here Chailcs lllustjated some ot Kemble’s attempts in away the 
leaikt must imagine, and that it is impossible to repeat, and wound it up 
by saving, “ and lastly, he at tu ally attempted to smg ! d — n me, m the 
presence of th & national singer ol England, — Chailes Incledon, — d — n me. 

The Bannisters*— 3. Bannister when ho came out was but a boy. Full 
ol Ins love for the diama, the pupil of the Bntish Roscius, and soil to the 
gi cutest extemporaneous hunioust ol the day, that lie should, “lor Jus 
worth} old t.il hei’s sake, be sought in gay society was little to be won- 
(!eud at. There weie some loanng bovsm those tinv's ; Suett, Edwin, 
Dodd, Lamash, and Henderson were all jolly dogs. Chailes Bannister 
was himself a bon meant, and John w as on the high road to be a fast h\ or 
when he fell m love. Miss Harper came out the same season as Mi. 
Bannister, jun., who was then one of the handsomest youths m Flngland, 
a pet with the public, and a favourite with every one m the theatre. The 
person who rented the Hay market Saloon, or Fruit-room as it thdh was, 
chid the young actor for Ins love of company, and advised him to marry. 
“ Who the deuce would have me, I wonder?” said he. “ Ask Miss 
Harper,” replied the Mrs. Butler of that day. That John did not implicitly 
follow this direction there and then may be believed; yet the more he saw 
of the fair debutante , the more he saw 7 leason to w T ish that he was wot thy 
of her. She was a beautiful and unaffectedly modest girl ; and long eie 
any declaration of love took place John had altered his course of life. 
Many were the merry-makings he,„ declined attending: one night, m 
particular, when all else present were bent on seeing the moon put out of 
countenance by the morning, John rose to depart at twelve; entreaties 
were in vain; go he must, and go he would; nor did ho give any very 
satisfactoiy answers to the query, “ Your reason. Jack, your reason.” Old 
Charles, however, explained the cause in a quotation from Macbeth, saying, 
with a significant glance— 

** |Iarpe** cries Vi.t time, ’tis time.” 

Miss Harper was related to Mr. Rundell, the great jeweller ; and about 
the period of her debut, a Mr, Rundell (as it was said by some, the father, 
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but certainly a near relation of the late jeweller) ^pearod as Kmc; Lc:u, 
but without any £i eat success. Though Charles was a mus*cian and a 
singer. Ins son John knew nothing of the science, and was dreadfully 
lnghtcned at any vocal attempt. Suett said to Chailes, when “ Inlde and 
Ymieo" was leheaismg (in which John, as Inkle, had to sing a duel), 
“ I oa should have made him a musician. ’ “ l made him a man, ’ said 

Chailes, “ and Heaven has made him a 11 nr pci . ’ 

Smith , bcttei known as “ Gentleman Smith, manic d t lie sister of Lend 
Sandwich; ioi some lime the union was concealed, but an apt quotation 
ot Chailes Bannister elicited the truth. Smith, who w is veiy lcseivcd, 
evaded the banter oi Foote upon the subject, when Chailes exclaimed, 
u Ai t thou not Romeo, and a Montague * * 

Smith was proof against cunosity, but not against wil, and acknowledged 
his niamage. “Well, said Bannister, “ I lejoice that you vc gol a m Sa/nt 
it it h iiom the family, but if you evei get a dm tun fiorn them, d — n me. 
Chailes piovcd himsclt a piophet as well as a punster. 

Stephen K< mbh \ — Stephen Kemble was horn immediately niter the con- 
clusion ol t lie perfoimance of Shakspeaies “ TIeniy the Plight h, in a 
small tompmaiy theatie at Kingstown, Hei eloidshne, lus mothei having 
tit uled Anna Bullen that night; and Stephen was usheicd into existence 
at Mu* v 1 1 y period when, accoidmg to the play, the Pnncess Elizabeth is 
supposed to be bom. Stephen m irried Miss Satcholl, and then son Uany 
followed the chamatic lortunes ot his fathei, loi Mis. S. Kemble was a 
mothei within two houis of her having peitormcd Yai jco at the* Hay m ukt t 
theatre. Mr Stephen Kemble, whose obesity r unfitted him foi the stage, 
wasanactoi ol great talent and an amiable man. On one occasion, he 
offended lndodon, who, having exhausted his menioiy ten some tangible 
cause lor lepiehension, at last said, “In tact, no good can be expected 
ot a fat iellow who — never was shaied in his lije. Stephen had no beard. 

Astley and Rue row — Equestrians aie of ancient date; classic loie gi\es 
many instances ot these “ Centaurs. The peiloimances of Buciow, how- 
ever, certainly outstiip competition and exceed all I remember. All these 
persons aie exceedingly ignorant. Pool old Astley used to talk ot a 
“ Krorkn-dtle wat stopp d Halexandei s hannv, and, when cut lu>] cn, had 
a man in haimei m its hmtellet t He (Astliy ) had two oi thme haul 
wouls that he invanably misnpplu d • “ pc>tifeious lie always substituted 
for “ pusillanimous and he was wont to observe that he should he a 
ruined man, for his hoises ate most ronfei oushj. The piesent race of 
gymn^astic piolessois have not cultnated an acquaintance with the school- 
mastei. Monsieur Oouffre, the man-monkey, (who was bom in the 
Borough,) leceived a letter from a poor Frenchman bogging for relief. 
Whether m French or English Gouffee was equally incapable ot peru- 
sing it; the stage-manager, however, explained to him the natuic of 
its contents, on which he advanced to the Parisian and gave him half a- 
crown. “ Monsieur, vous avez bien de la bont»V* exclaimed the roeervei. 
Gouffee, thinking that his supposed countryman was asking for moie, said, 
“ It's no use, dang it, for I an't no more silver about me." Of Ducrow 
it is told that, when teaching a lady of rank and title, and being intent on 
preserving or acquiring a character for gentility, he at last said, “ Why , 
Marm, if you want him (the horse) to jump, you must hold on behind and 
msinivate the persuade* $ into his sides. "Of this man s oxtiaoidmaiy 
courage take one example Hen Ohne, at rehearsal, declined ascending 
on the tight rope from the stage to the gallery as a dangerous experiment. 
Buciow said, “ What, Sir, ah aid ot hurting yourself, I suppose. 1 m not 
pretty, and have nothing to hurt; give me the pole." And, m Ins duihl 
dressing-gown and dippers, he ascended and descended, — an attempt 
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amounting almost 1o uyulness, aiul at which even the practised peilormors 
o t that theatic shuddeiccl. 

Elkston ina private Bor . - Klliston, who ceitainly imitated John Palmer 
iu his mannei oh the stage, had an affected morality ot demeanour whieli 
ill accoided wifli Ins ical life ; m his vouth this was peculiarly the case. 
Chaihs Ineledon said, “Tluiewas a capital paison spoiled the day Klliston 
turned play ei. The style of hypoensy in which the gieat comedian in- 
dulged lesembled tliat ol Ins stage mannei, when A was to be deceived in 
the piesence ol B. Thus Klliston always appeared to be cajoling one set 
ioi the sVke ol amusing another, rather than lor anything to be gained by 
t lie process When at school, the bo\s called him “ the young crocodile, ' 
toi ht hultcusol contution u ady at the shortest notice. Ills lovc-ad- 
venhves w* ic inimoums, and he was not \eiy loitunate or tasleiul in the 
selection oi Ins duie uicus; among others (when he wasstaicely eighteen) 
was a tavem-keepei s dame at W upping. One day, whilst in earnest con- 
\ ci sat ion with the lad\ , an alaim was given, and, as it was necessary to 
t once al Robe it 'William, he was placed in a hasped chest. Thcie w is 
Klliston whilst t lie lady lan to the bu hive minutes passed, still Ihe 
noise continued, my, me leased , he tiled to laise the lid, but slu hid pur- 
dently (“) listened it lie listened, the contusion in the house became* 
nioie evident . he could hear \v isons mnn ng to .incl bo, they sought some 
one, no. Some e danulj had oeeuned. What^ He too soon guessed, 
toi lie heard the dripping of wafei and the civ of 44 File ! All consnloia- 
tions hut those ot pcisonal safety varnished, he sought with dl his might 
toevtiie ite himself , invain: hightful ic col lex tions ol Ik m „s bin re d ihvo 
flashed ai loss Ins numoiy ; hut to l>e al once hmiedand burnt w is too 
much, and his struggles were lencwid till he sank hack helpless ami c\ 
hausted. 44 At list, ’ I cpiote his own words, 44 I had nothin^ toi it hut 
pitience and prayer “Piavei, I ejaculated, 44 unde t the encum- 
stances tint hiouglp y ou thei e, should h u e been pier eded 1)> upcnlance 
4 Sir, he lephed, 44 I did not ])iav r duet tly foi wyse//, but that loose who 
were endeavouring to subdue the tire might bi> induced to take taie of the 
ftnnthin The file, which was only tnflmg, was at length quenched, 
Klliston s II inio underwent the* same pTOcess, ioi cm the lady releasing him 
lie wended home wauls, and newer again incuried a smnlai dangei m the 
same premises. 

Mu nth n —A little while previous to Murid 1 n's letnement his health was 
pretanous, and Klliston agreed m consequence to give Mumlen 10/ per 
night, instead ol a settled weekly salary. The number ot nights not being* 
.specified, the lessee only called upon the veteians services when he impe- 
ratively required them. This, as Munden iecovered, was wormwood to him : 
however, the time ot retribution arrived. Hi3 Majesty bespoke a play and 
iarce , Klliston omited Munden s name because the house would assuredly 
be lull to the ceiling, and employing Munden would b(* throwing 10/. 
away ; but in the gieen-ioom a notice was affixed desiring 44 all the com 
pany to attend to sing the national affthem/' *ThiS was enough , Munden 
joined the group, ami, on the strength of the- managerial notice, claimed 
and leeeived his 10/. that night* 1 

Kean and Ihe Kembles. It has been s£Afcerally thought that Kean 
avoided the Kembles, and that they kept *aloof Irom Kean ; it was not 
so. John s pithy remark on hi* trjpaTs Richard, 44 that he seemed terribly 
in earnest/' was at once a criticism and an eulogy. Stephen Kemble 
and Kean were personal friends, independent of their dramatic inter- 
course ; and m the year IS 10, when Drury-lane Theatre was 1o let, Stephen 
Kemble < ame forward at the meeting, to state that 44 he was authorised 
by Mr, Kean to offer 8000^ a-year/’ After stating that, trom Kean * popu- 
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lanty, such an arrangement would be hailed with pleasure by the pi/bhc, 
and that t lie peiloimeis also telt that he (Ki an) wa*> the most eligible pei- 
son to man tge the establishment, he concluded by siymg^— 

“It tins offci be accepted, Mi. Kean authoims nu to say, thit on 
granting him a ten yeais lease, he will nanow the stage, bung ioiwUid t lie 
boxes, and geneially leduoc the interioi ot tlie house, wl^ch, is now ad- 
mitted to be too large foi sound 01 sight 

[In Kean s evidence before the di imatie committee a h w months before 
his de ith, he declaicd he could he 11 and see iiom the 1 uk ol the one- 
shilling gilhiy I cannot account loi tins isscrtion but I ha\e conic tly 
quoted the woids ot his offci as to Diuty, m 18 * ) and I belie v( Ins bo ist 
ol iai sightcdtK ss was gcnci illy det med an idle one ] 

Ilu sc ison ending June, 1819, w he n this ofiei to )k pi ice hidbetn un- 

piospeious Mi Geoigc Robins m mging the committee and shin ho lus 
to tome'' loiwud, sue! lie hid ieeei\e d i lette l liom I >Zm Kem!>le (then m 
Swit/e 1 1 uid), expu ssing a hope til it the public would not sutfei out out 
ot om two nil ion il theaties to be shut up loi tint < ompctitnm w is is 
much it quire d in the histnonic as m u ) ut 

At thit meeting when Mi Cdciilt w is thnrmau attei these ofteis 
and k muks subse nptions ]>ouitel m ten ol the commit! e ^i\< 100/ 

e uh Some (the iuhiteet)1he 111 e sum Uti i two meetings 2im>/ hid 
been oht um el the ^t nt ill tee ling w is, thit Kean would be the lessee, 
Sti j)lu n Ke mble st m in ige i i lit eommittet closed tue the itic on 
the s thot June* 1 he ictois took the Old 11 ipnuket ioi i lew nights, 
md I\c m pi ly el ltieli ud the k giatu touslv loi the m on the 18th on the 
21st l Ihston ^ ive his st r\ it e «• as liovci uid lUwdiys dtci w nds it w is 
tinmiuneul tint h iving outbid Ke in, he would b come the le s ee jI Diuiv 
4 Stephen Kemble, s ud Ke m, 4 has a mul undei thit le id ot id, 
which (the soul) in// oo/e out, but Johns is 1 uieei up by Ins nbs — a 
pnsi/ut (< his piiuhnu 

Miss O A Tit// — like Mis Sieklons — w is ei lellecl to the ci ift while a 
pom child imid “ the finest pisxntrv in tlie weniel In the town ol 1 )j >g 
hidt and \illagcs thueanuit, hei t ithci hul a sm ill slniug scheme, 
as it is te uric el, fitting up bains foi the pm poses ot tlie dies, md 
dividing the ie e eipts amid the peiloimeis lie hiving no eipitd to me m 
the Jiskoi offering salines Amid all tins ml despite ill this lie did, 
as m my dluis have done, suppoit his t imdy in lion st me 1 vntucus meii 
gtnee, and they repaid then t it lie i sent by v oik mg th n way tocemioil, 
and one of them to time ind toitnne 1 albot (the lush f* Ihston) w is the 
m inage i that fust noticed the t dents ol tlie child, who w is then en ictmg 
the Duke ol Yoik m “ Kichiui the fluid at an caily age she w is the 
heroine of his (T dbot s) comp my m the lush xnovinas Gamble in Ins 
Views ot M uiners and Sock ty in the Noith oi Iielmd, s iys 
44 Miss O Neill, if she is not a native, passed hei caily hte m this town 
(Dundalk) lie i father was the manager ot a little paity wine h pi lycel in 
a biewhemse oi bun there, and a bundled turns the inhabitants hi\c see n 
her, when a little gnl, iimmng about hue tooted and barelegged As 
she grew up, she' became the heroine of this humble the xtre uul pliycd 
with gieat applause in tragedy, comedy, ami 1 nee Th it a young woman 
bi ought up as Miss O Neill had been should be a little intoMe ited by i 
change, sudden as the wildest shifting of the scene on which she move s w 
not to be wondeied at , but to her piaise be it told, she uniembus her c\ il 
days, and those who betnended hu in them. A shopkecpu, to whom she 


* John Ree\e made his fust appoiranse in public# as Svh ester l>igc truorH h th it 
evening, Y itcs played the same chai vet ti ut Goveiit g uden, the suue night, tor 
Young 4 * benefit. 
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and her father wove indebted for various acts of kindness, lately fell into 
indigence ; she sent 1’onhim to London, and having supported him some 
time m her'ownAouse, gave him money again to commence business.” 

When C’heny was in Ireland, he heaul of Miss O’Neill, and applied to 
her to*jom him at Clonmell, but she was otherwise engaged, or obtained 
better teims at, Belfast; had she accepted the offer, she would have played 
the heroines to kean, who was then Cherry's tragedian. However.it so 
happened that Kean not only never saw, but never heard of Miss O'Neill, 
until she was announced to appear in London. Talbot 4 ', who took great 
ment to himself tor the instructions he had bestowed on the young actress, 
was then waxing old, and yet persisted in playing all the young joveis in 
comedies; taught Miss O. all the tiaditional business of the old stock- 
plays (much of which she wisely eschewed on coming to London). lie 
had always the highest opinion of her genius and talent, and fought her 
batt lbs* manfully with those who contended that Miss "Walsteiu was her 
supeuor. Mathews spoke of her to the Covent-garden proprietors, she 
being then in tieaty with the committee of Drmy-lane, and to Mathews 
the touuer theatre was indebted for the immense piofits her engagement 
secured. She was engaged at Covent-garden for ^thiee years, at 15, 16, 
and 18/. per week — terms which, tor untued talent, appear high; but 
Mis. Glover (then Miss Betterton) had higher in the year 1797. 

It is customary to say that those who have produced immense effect in 
London have generally been unnoticed in the provinces, and to talk ol‘ the 
wearisome years passed m privation andpoveity; but what aie the facts? 
John Kemble came to London aged 2f> ; Charles at IN; and Stephen at 
about 2d ; Mis. Siddons first at 21, and when she made her great hit she 
was only 28 ; Kean was not seven-and-tvventy when be appealed as Sh\- 
lock; Miss O’Neill was under three-and-twonty when she appeared as 
Juliet at Covcnt-gaiden Theatre. Nor had Miss O'Neill’s life been one of 
son ow, or of penury to any extent ; her childhood indeed knew no luxuiy, 
nor her gnlhood idle case, but at t lie age of seventeen she was known as 
an actress of promise and as a beautiful and amiable girl. A considerable 
time before she appeared in London, Sliiel dedicated Ins tragedy of “ Ade- 
laide” to her : and m his preface has addiessed tins “ unknown" actress, 
as diamalie biographers delighted to call her, in terms of eulogy that in 
the olden times a parasitical poet might have offered to a Princess, viz., 
after saying “ Adelaide’’ was written for her, he adds — 

“ I eiideavouied to combine beauty, innocence, and feeling, as 1 knew 
that your representation of such a character would not lie an effort of ait, 
hut the spontaneous effusion of nature." 

* Talbot was an admirable young Mirabel and the like ; he was so learned in 
the art of the toilet, that he not only painted with a camel's hair brush his mous- 
tache and whiskers upon his lip and cheek, but also painted in sepia and Indian 
ink cur/s on his forehead ; and this so admirably that ibe deception could not lie 
detected even in the orchestra, lie came out in Voting Norval, ill London, upw ards 
of forty years ago, and died in Dublin a short time since. 
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INCIDENTS ON THE HUDSON. 

M. Chabert, tlie fire-eater, would have found New York uncomfoit- 
nble. I would mention tlie height of the thermometer but for -an aveision 
I have to figures. Broadway, at noon, had been known to fry \n/es. 

I had fixed upon the first of August for my annual trip to Saratoga, 
and with a steam hut, a portmanteau, and a black boy, was huddled into 
the “ ralher-fastcr-than-lightning 55 steamer, “North Ameiica,” \\ ith 
about seven bundled other people, like myself, just in time. Some hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen and ladies, thirty seconds too late, stood 
cc larding 55 the pine chips upon the pier, gazing after the vanishing boat 
through showers of peispi ration. Away we u streaked 55 at the rate of 
twelve miles in the hour against the current, and by tiro time f had 
penetrated to the baggage-closet, and seated William Wilbci force upon 
my portmanteau, w itli orders not to stir for eleven hours and seven 
minutes, we were far up the Hudson, opening into its hills and rocks, 
like a witches 5 paity steaming through the Ilaiz in a cauldron. 

A North River steam-boat, as a Vermont boy would phrase it, is 
another yttess sort o 5 finny from a lintishvr . A coal-barge and an 
eight-oars on the Thames arc scarce more dissimilar. Built for smooth 
water only, our river boats are long, shallow and graceful, of the exqui- 
site proportions of a pleasure yacht, and painted as brilliantly and fan- 
tastically as an Indian shell. With her bow just leaning up from the 
surface of the stream, her cut-water throwing oif a curved and transpa- 
rent sheet from either side, her white awnings, her magical speed, and the 
gay spectacle of a thousand well-dressed people on her open decks, l know 
nothing prettier than the vision that shoots by your door as vou sit 
smoking in your leaf-darkened portico on the bold shore of the IliuUon. 

The American edition of Mrs. Trollope (several copies of which aio 
to be found in every boat, serving the same puipose to the feelings of 
the passengers as the eseape-\al\e to the engine) lay on a sofa beside 
me, and taking it up, as to say “ I will be let alone , 55 I commenced 
dividing my.attention in my usual quiet way r between the vaued pano- 
rama of rock and \ alley Hying backwards in our progress, and the as varied 
multitude about me. 

For the mass of the women, as far as satin slippers, bats, dresses, and 
gloves could go, a Frenchman might ha^c fancied himself in the midst of 
u transplantation from the Boulevards. In Loudon, French fashions 
aie in a manner Anglified : but an American woman looks on the pro- 
ductions of Airbeau, Boivin, and Maneuri as a translator of the Talmud 
on the inspired text. The slight figure and small feet of the race lather 
favour the resemblance, and a French milliner, who would probably 
come to America expecting to see bears and buffaloes prowling about the 
landing-place, would rub her eyes in New York, aud imagine she was 
still in France, and had crossed perhaps only the broad part of the 
Seine. 

The men w r ere a more original study. Near me sat a Kentuckian on 
three chairs, lie had been to the metropolis, evidently for the first 
time, and had “ looked round sharp . 55 In n fist like the end of the club 
of Hercules, w r as crushed a pair of French kid gloves, which, if they 
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fulfilled to lilm a glove’s destiny, would flatter “ the rich man M that 
“ the camel ' 7 might jiff gi\e him the lequircd precedent. His hair had 
still the tiaces oT having been astonished with curling tongs, and across 
his Atiantean breast was looped, in a complicated znr-zag, a chain that 
must lia\e cost |iirii a wilderness of racoon-skins. Ilis coat was evidently 
the production of a Mississippi tailor, though of the finest English ma- 
terial ; his slnrt-bosom was ruffled like a sw r an with her feathers full 
spread, and a black silk cravat, tied in a kind of a cursc-me-if-I-care-sort- 
of-a-knot, Hung out its ends like the arms of an Italian impfonscatore . 
With all this he was a man to look upon with respect. Iiis under jaw 
was set up to its fellow with an habitual determination that would throw 
a hickory -tree into a shiver, but frank good-nature, and the most abso- 
lute freedom from suspicion, lay at large on his Ajacean feature-*, mixed 
with an earnestness that commended itself at once to jour liking. 

In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood a group of Indians, as mo- 
tionless by the hour together as figures carved in rosso antico . They 
had been on their melancholy annual visit to the now-cultivated shore 
of Connecticut, the burial-place, but unforgotten and once wild home of 
their fathers. With the money given them by the lomantic persons 
whose sympathies are yearly moved by these stern and poetical pdgiims, 
they had taken a passage in the “ fiie-canoe, M which would set them two 
bundled miles on then weary journey back to the piames. Their 
Apollo-like forms loosely dressed in blankets, their gaudy wampum-hills 
and feathers, the muscular arm and close clutch upon the idle, the total 
absence of surprise at the unaccustomed wonders about them, and t lie 
lowering and settled scorn and dislike expressed in their copper face's, 
would have powerfully impressed a European. The only pen son on whom 
thev deigned to cast a glance was the Kentuckian, and at him they occa- 
sionally stole a look, as if, through all Ins metropolitan finery, they 
recognized metal with whose ring they were familiar. 

There were three foreigners on board, two of them companions, and 
one apparently alone. With their coats too small for them, their thick 
soled hoots and sturdy figures, collarless cravats, and assumed uncon- 
sciousness of the presence of another living soul, they were recognizable 
at once as Englishmen. To most of the people on board they probably 
appeared equally well-dressed, and of equal pretensions to the character 
of gentlemen ; but any one who had made observations between Temple 
Bar and the steps of Grockford’s, would easily resolve them into two 
Birmingham bagmen “ sinking the shop,’' and a quiet gentleman on a 
tour of information. 

The only other persons I particularly noted were a Southerner, pro- 
bably the son of a planter from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, dressed 
in singularly bad taste, who seemed his sister. I knew the " specimen” 
well. The indolent attitude, the thin but powerfully-jointed frame, the 
prompt politeness, the air of superiority acquired from constant command 
over slaves, the mouth habitually flexible and looking eloquent even in 
silence, and the eye in which slept a volcano of violent passions, were 
the marks that showed him of a race that I had studied much, and pre- 
ferred to all the many and distinct classes of my countrymen. His sister 
was of the slightest and most fragile figure, graceful as a fawn, but with 
no trace of the dancing master’s precepts in her motions* vivid in her 
attention to everything about her, and amused with all she saw | a copy 
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of Lalla Rookli sticking from the pocket of her IJfench apron, a number 
of gold chains hung outside her travelling halnt and looped to her belt, 
and a glorious pioiusion of dark curls broken loose from hei combs and 
floating unheeded over her shoulder**. 

Toward noon we rounded West Point, and shot suddenly into the 
over-shadowed gorge of the mountains, as if we were dasluifg into the 
vein of a silver mine, laid open and molten into a Bowing nver by a 
flash of lightning. (The figure should be Satan Montgomerys; but 1 
can in no other way give an idea of the sodden darkening of the Hud- 
son, and the under-ground cfiect of the sharp over-hanging mountains 
as you sweep lust into the Highlands.) 

The solitary Englishman, who had been watching the southern beauty 
with the greatest apparent into est, had lounged over to her side # o*f the 
boat, and, with the instinctive knowledge that women have of character, 
she had slnunk fioin the moic obtrusive attempts of the Brummagems 
to engage hei in conversation, and had addressed some remark to him, 
which seemed to have advanced them at once to acquaintances of a year. 
They weie admmng the stupendous «ccneiy together a moment before 
the boat stopped foi a passengci, off a small town above the point As 
the wheels weie checked, theie was n sudden splash m the watei, and a 
oty of 4C A Laly overboard 1 ’ I looked for the fan cieatuie who had 
been standing before me, and she was gone. The boat was ‘-weeping 
on, and as I daited to the lading I saw the gurgling eddy vvheie some- 
thing had pist gone down ; and in the next minute the Kentuckian and 
the youngest of the Indians rushed together to the stem, and clearing 
the tafluxil with tremendous leaps, dived side b\ side into the veiy 
centre of the foaming circle. The Englishman had coollv seized a rope, 
and, by the time they re-appeared, stood on the lading with a cod m Ins 
hand, and flung it with accurate calculation dnectly over them. With 
immoveably giave faces, and eyes blinded with water, 1 lie two divers 
rose, holding high between them — a large pine faggot T Shouts of 
laughter peeled from the boat, and the Kentuckian, discovering his error, 
gave the log an indignant fling behind, and, taking hold of the rope, 
lay quietly to be drawn in; while the Indian, disdaining assistance, 
darted through the wake of the boat with arrowy swiftness, and spiang 
up the side with the agility of a tiger-cat. The lady re-appeared from 
the cabin as they jumped dripping upon the deck; the Kentuckian 
shook himself, and sat down m the sun to dry; and the graceful and 
stern Indian, too proud even to put the wet han away fiom his iorchead, 
resumed his place and folded his arms, as indifferent and calm, save the 
suppressed heaving of his chest, as if he had never stirred Irom his 
stone dike posture. 

An hour or two more brought us to the foot of the Catskills and here 
the boat lay alongside the pier to discharge those of her passengers who 
were bound to the house on the mountain. A hundred or more moved 
to the gangway at the summons to get ready, and among them the 
Southerners and the Kentuckian. I had begun to feel an inteicst in 
our fair fellow-passenger, and I suddenly determined to join their party — 
a resolution which the Englishman seemed to come to at the same mo- 
ment, and probably for the same reason. 

We 4 slept at the pretty village on the bank of the river, and the next 
thiy made the twelve hours’ ascent through glen and forest, our way 
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skirted with the most gorgeous and odorant flowers, and turned aside 
and tow (‘red ovjjr by trees, w hose hoary and moss-covered trunks would 
have stretched the conceptions of the “ Savage Rosa.” Everything that 
was m>t lovely was gigantesque and awful. The rocks were split witli a 
visible impress of the Almighty power that had torn them apart, and 
the daring- and dizzy crags spurred into the sky as if the arms of a 
buried and frenzied Titan were thrusting them from the mountain’s 
bosom. It gave one a kind of maddening desire to shout and leap — tWfe 
eneigy with which it filled the mind so out-measured the power of the 
fiame. 

Near the end of our journey, wc stopped together on a jutting rock, to 
look back on the obstacles we had overcome. The view extended over 
foity* <*r fifty miles of vale and mountain, and, w r ith a half-shut eje, it 
looked, in its green and lavish foliage, like a near and unequal bed of 
\ ci dure, while the distant Hudson crept through it like a half-hid satin 
riband, lost as if in clumps of moss among the broken banks of the 
Highlands. I was trying to fix the eye of my companion upon West 
Point, when a steamer, with its black funnel and retreating line of smoke, 
issued as if from the bosom of the hills into an open break of the liver. 
Jt was as small apparently as the white hand that pointed to it so rap- 
turously. 

“ Oh ! ” said the lialf-breathless girl, cc is it not like some fairy hark 
on an Eastern stream, with a spice lamp alight in its prow? ” 

46 More like an old shoe afloat, with a cigar stuck in it,” interrupted 
Kentucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of fire the tumultuous masses 
so peculiar to an Amciican sKy, turning every tree and rock to a lambent 
and rosy gold, we stood on the bioad platform on which the house is 
built, braced c\cn beyond weariness by the invigorating and rarified air 
(«f the mountain. A hot supper and an early pillow, with the feather- 
beds and blankets of winter, were unromantic circumstances, but I am 
nCrt aware that any one of the party made any audible objection to them ; 
I sat next the Kentuckian at table, and can answer for two. 

A mile or two back from the mountain-house, on nearly the same 
level, the gigantic forest suddenly sinks two or three hundred feet into 
the earth, forming a tremendous chasm, over which a bold stag might 
almost leap, and above which the rocks hang on either side with the 
most threatening and frowning grandeur. A mountain-stream creeps 
through the forest to the precipice, and leaps as suddenly over the preci- 
pice, as if, Arcthusa-like, it fled into the earth from the pursuing steps 
of a Satyr. Thirty paces from its brink, you would never suspect, but 
for the hollow reverberation of the plunging stream, that anything but a 
dim and mazy wood was within a day’s journey. It is visited as a great 
curiosity in scenery, under the name of Cauterskill Falls. 

We were all on the spot by ten the next morning, after a fatiguing 
tramp through the forest ; for the Kentuckian had rejected the oiler of 
a guide, undertaking to bring us to it in a straight line by only the signs 
of the watercourse. The caprices of the little stream had misled him, 
however, and wc arrived half-dead with the fatigue of our cross-marches. 

I sat down on the bald edge of the precipice, and suffered my more 
impatient companions to attempt the aifficult and dizzy descent before 
me. The Kentuckian leapt from rock to rock, followed daringly by the 
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Southerner; and the Englishman, thoroughly enamoured of the exqui- 
site child of nature, who knew no reserve beyond Tier inq^denly modesty, 
devoted himself to her assistance, and compelled her with anxious en- 
treaties to descend more cautiously. I lay at my length as thej» pro- 
ceeded, and with my head over the projecting edge of the fliost prominent 
crag, watched them in a giddy dream, half-stupified by the grandeur of 
the scene, half-interested in their motions. 

* They reached the bottom of the glen at last, and shouted to the two 
who had gone before, but they had followed the dark passage of the stream 
to find its vent, and were beyond sight or hearing. 

After sitting a minute Or two, the restless but over-fatigued girl rose 
to go nearer the fall, and I was remarking to myself the sudden heavi- 
ness in her steps, when she staggered, and turning towards her compa- 
nion, fell senseless into his arms. The closeness of the air below, 
combined with over-exertion, had been too much for her. 

The small hut of an old man who served as a guide stood a little back 
from the glen, and I had rushed into it and was on the first step of the 
descent with a flask of spirits, when a cry from the opposite crag, in the 
husky and choking scream of infuriated passion, suddenly arrested me. 
On the edge of the yawning chasm, gazing down into it with a livid 
and death-like paleness, stood the Southerner. I mechanically followed 
his eye. 1 1 is sister lay on her back upon a flat rock immediately below 
him, and over her knelt the Englishman, loosening the dress that pressed 
close upon her throat, and with his face so near to hers as to conceal it 
entirely from the view. I felt the brother’s misapprehension at a glance, 
but my tongue clung to the roof of my mouth ; for in the madness of 
his fury he stood stretching clear over the brink, and every instant l 
looked to see him plunge headlong. Before I could recover my breath, 
he started back, gazed wildly round, and seizing upon a Inure fragment 
of rock, heaved it up with supernatural strength, and hurled it into the 
abyss. Giddy and sick with horror, I turned away and co\ eved up my 
eyes. I felt assured he had dashed them to atoms. 

The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first sound that followed the 
thundering crash of the fragments. * 

“ Halloo, youngster! What in tarnation are you arter ? You've 
killed the gal, by gosh ! ” 

The next moment I heard the loosened stones as he went plunging 
down into the glen, and hurrying after him with my restorative, 1 found 
the poor Englishman lying senseless on the rocks, and the minting girl, 
escaped miraculously from harm, struggling slowly to her senses. 

On examination, the new sufferer appeared only stunned by a small 
fragment which had struck him on the temple, and the Kentuckian, 
taking him up in his arms like a child, strode through the spray of the 
fall, and held his head under the descending torrent till he kicked lustily 
for his freedom. With a draught from the flask, the pale Alabamian was 
soon perfectly restored, and we stood on the rock together looking at 
each other like people who have survived au earthquake. 

We climbed the ascent and found the brother lying w ith his face to 
the earth, beside himself with his conflicting feelings. The rough tongue 
of the Kentuckian, to whom I had explained the apparent cause of the 
rash act, soon cleared up the tempest, and he joined us presently, and 
walked back by his sister’s side in silence. 
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IV c made ourselves into a paity to pass the iemainder of the summer 
on the lakes, unwillingly letting oft the Kentuckian, who was m a huny 
to get back to piopote himself tor the Legislatuie. 

Tlvec or four >eais have elapsed, and I find myself a traveller in 
England. Tlqckly sown as are the wondeis and pleasures of London, 

an occasional dinner with a lovely countiy woman in Square, and a 

gossip with her husband over a glass of wine, in which Cautci skill Falls 
aie not foi gotten, aie memorandums m my diary never written but m 
iC red letteis.” 

Slingsby. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

XVI. 

More Heraldry \ 

Darby and Joan, years twenty-six. 

Played conjugal attachment — 

They seemed devoted, constant, true ; 

But Joan declared she never knew 
The happiness a match meant ; 

Till when, as sole executiix. 

She put up Darby’s hatchment* 

XVII. 

Miss Duncan and Mrs . Jordan. 

"When Jordan, foremost of Thalia's tram. 

Slept m the straw awhile in Diury Lane, 

Duncan, the novice, seized the chair of state. 

And play'd the cobblers metamorphosed mate. 

Hut soon to health lestored by Wairen s ait, 

Thalia's layounte re-assumed the pait, 

When lo ! a gallery wag (one Andrew Page), 

Who heatd the glad announcement tiom the stage. 

Gave the fair substitute this loud farewell, — 

“ Heai it not, Duncan, for it a Nell.” 

XVIII. 

Alliterative Tribute to the Original Performers in “ Simpson and Co." 

Gifted with Gallic gabble and grimace. 

Laugh, leer, and lollop, lauding lots ot lace, 

Orgers odd onset — opportune, autre , 

Pours pungent pepper o'er the pointed play. 

1 hough Cooper's courtships kept continual clear. 

Droll Damson disdains to doubt her dear ; 

But, blandly bountiful, in blindness blest, 

Wop’t wonder what he wants with widow'd West . 

No gleam of glory gladdens Glover $ gloom ; 

Ripe for revolt, she rambles round the room ; 

While, wondering what can wake the woman's woe. 

Trim Terry treads the ttaps on tottering toe. 

Cross'd ana confoun led by his cozening Co. 

These freaks and hobos- — freak without offence — 

Pleasing the pit, put poet Poole m pence* 
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TIIE LATE MIJS. SIDDONS* 

With the exception of a few lively, fascinating, and interesting 
though after all, not very instructive works of autobiography we can- 
not say that the English stage of modern date has afforded the elements, 
much less the fruition, of good w orks of the class of biographical literature. 
The memoranda, the diaries, and private letters of several actors and 
actresses of great merit would almost contradict one part of this position ; 
hut, unhappily, where we have been left in possession of these disjeda 
arid dtsjuncta membra, they have fallen into the hands of book-makers, 
either of so little judgment that they knew not how to distinguish ^viiat 
was keen, recherche, new and interesting, from what was common-place, 
trivial and vulgar; or who have resolved to give a crude and undigested 
mass of the whole, in order to produce the dual number of ponderous 
volumes. We have recently seen the charming, ?vuve, sarcastic, acute, 
profound, \et lively, and withal moral and instructive incidents and 
thoughts in the life of a very beautiful woman on the stage, so mixed with 
the facts of where she dined — whether she walked* — whether she went in 
u hack, a glass-coach, a fly, a post-chaise — with the hours she went and 
returned ; that what might have been a work equal to the “ Memoiresdc 
(rrammont,’ 1 or the <c Confessions of Rousseau , 5 9 has been made decidedly 
the most tedious, and as decidedly one of the most repulsive hooks of 
recent date. The work before us is calculated to remove the opprobrium 
of theatrical biography. It may be said to be in some respects autobio- 
graphical, for it contains a very judicious and extensive selection from 
the memoranda, letters, and journals of this extraordinary woman ; and 
the very eminent poet to whom she had bequeathed the office of writing 
her life, knew her so intimately in all her domestic cares and private 
relations of friend, mother, wife, and wooer of the muse, that the chasms 
which he has tilled up seem emanations from Mrs. Siddons hoi self. 
Hut the speculations of Mrs. Siddons upon dramatic poetry, which are 
in themselves extremely curious, and doubly valuable from such a 
source, have enticed our lyric poet into a great many literary disquisi- 
tions of exquisite beauty ; and Mr. Campbell has forcibly revived the 
public impression of his great talents, in convening what is erudite and 
profound, in a manner clear, chaste and warm even to fascination. The 
parts of the volume which relate to Mrs. Siddons are unquestionably 
the most valuable; but they are so, solely because they are all we have, 
or ever can have of this extraordinary woman; whilst the really liner 
portions that relate to the biographer’s genius and literary taste, can he 
treated more slightly, on the reilection that we have his numerous pro- 
ductions before us, and may reasonably hope for further outpourings of 
his rich fancy and creative genius. 

The evanescent nature of the histrionic art, renders it impossible to 
convey even a faint idea of Mrs. Siddons’s stupendous powers of actiug ; 
to those who have never seen her, Mr. Campbell has done all that the 
subject admits of* lie has shown that she possessed every physical 
perfection, without one single defect — extreme beauty of the heroic cast 

* The Life of Mrs. Siddons. lly Thomas Campbell. 2 Vols, Gvou Effingham 

ynumu 
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of features, which admitted of every possible variety of expression ; a 
finely formed head, 'with its air and carriage ennobled by a beautiful 
throat and bust ; a tall, majestic figure, an exquisite contour of the 
limits, and a walk and action of the utmost grace. Her voice excelled 
that of any contemporary, and was perfect to the stretch of imagination. 
To this .extraordinary combination of all physical perfections, was 
added great talents, employed with incredible assiduity and incessant 
toil ; and Mr. Campbell now shows that she had a mind of exquisite 
tenderness, with a warmth of imagination which made her transport 
hoi self into the character she personated. The qualities, with their 
magic effect upon all classes, and her fine readings of different passages 
of poctiy, and her perfect conception of all shades of character, and 
varieties of emotion, are beautifully illustrated by Mr. Campbell; and 
we lia\e, therefore, as complete an idea conveyed to us of the perfection 
of nature and art upon the stage, as the subject admits of. 

It would be unjust not to do homage to the private worth of this 
excellent lady. Mr. Campbell has removed several false notions which 
had been artfully inculcated into the public mind respecting her private 
character. lie show r s that she was charitable, liberal, sincere ; warm in 
affections, of a most forgiving temper, of exquisite sensibility, unassum- 
ing to humility, mild and as simple in worldly affairs as a child. 

In the perusal of stage biography, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the incessant recurrence of the most outrageously false judgments 
that are made by veteran proprietors and stage-managers, even w hen 
persons of the greatest genius offer themselves for engagements. These 
erroneous estimates are sometimes the effects of a mean and irritable 
jealousy; and both are exemplified in the treatment which this great 
actress received, in her early efforts for employment. At ten yeais of 
age, Mrs. Siddons could appreciate many of the beauties of Milton. 
At 13, she was the provincial heroine of several English operas, and 
sang tolerably well. At 19, she produced so powerful an effect at Chel- 
tenham, that Garrick sent Mr. King to witness her performance ; and, on 
his report, he offered her a very humble salary. Her account of Garrick’s 
conduct, and her own estimation of it, redounds highly to her honour, 
and as little to the honour of poor human nature. “ She says, “ Ills 
praises were most liberally bestowed upon me ; but his attentions, great 
and unremitting as they were, ended in worse than nothing.” With 
respect to his motives, she says, “ 1 moreover had served what I believe 
was his chief object in his exaltation of poor me, and that w as the mor- 
tification and irritation of Mrs. Yates and Miss Young.” u lie 

always objected to my appearance in any very prominent character, tell- 
ing me that the forenamed ladies would poison me if I did.” After 
some more traits of stage intrigues and jealouslbs, which might disgrace 
a court, she adds, ** He promised Mr. JSiddons ,t0 procure me a good 
engagement with the new managers, and desired him to give himself no 
trouble about the matter, but to put my cause entirely into his hands. 
He let me down, however, after all these protestations, in the most 
humiliating manner; and instead of doing me common justice with 

those gentlemen, rather depreciated my talents.” “ I received an 

official letter from the proprietor of Drury-lane, acquainting me that 
my services would no longer bt required. It was a stunning and cruel 
blow, overwhelming all my ambitious hopes, and involving peril* even 
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to the subsistence of my helpless babes. It w^s very near destroying 
me,” Mrs. Siddons, without animosity or resentment pioceeds in a 
very affecting manner to describe all the consequences of this cruel 
treachery ; and we are surprised that a man so delicately honourable, so 
exquisitely sensitive to the feelings of others, and of *ich unbounded 
kindness in hi& consideration of them, as our author, should apply the 
words hevrov sc legend!* to such absolutely flagitious turpitude ; it is 
that sort of lege relb which, in a higher station, or a darker age, 'would 
induce a tyrant to consign the innocent to a dungeon or to the scaffold, 
in order to indulge a caprice, or to gratify a favourite, or olfend a minion. 
For one year, Mrs. Siddons met with little but neglect, censure, or vitu- 
peration — the early fate of Mrs. Barry and Mis. Oldfield; and the next 
year she was that idol of the public, which she continued to the end of 
her theatrical sovereignty. 

Timidity, excessive sensibilit}', were the foils to her success; and \el, 
two years afterwards, she is found exciting applause by her performance 
of I Camlet. Tate Wilkinson says, “ All lifted up their eves with 
astonishment, that such a voice, such a judgment, such acting, should 
have been neglected h]y a Loudon audience, and by the first actor m the 
world. 5> But, notwithstanding this, we still find her playing suhoidi- 
n.ite pints, and undergoing excessive drudgery for 'V. a week. “Hard 
labour indeed it was; for, after rehearsal at Bath, and on a Monday 
morning, 1 had to go and act at Bristol on the evening of the same day, 
and reaching Bath again, after a drive of twelve miles, 1 was obliged to 
represent some fatiguing part there on Tuesday evening '* — and all this 
was for S s f> \\i. a day ! 

The woik shows the excessive timidity and sensibility of this astonish- 
ing woman ; the Ceaseless toils which she bestowed in the cultivation 
of her almost miraculous powers; and lastly, the goodness of her 
heart and the confiding generosity of her natuic in all her private rela- 
tions of hfe. 

Much has been said about Mrs. Siddons’ s differences with her hus- 
band, and of her love of money. The very reverse of the fact, and of 
the propensity, are shown throughout her whole life. The following 
letter from her to her husband is conclusive on both points. It reflects 
honour upon her memory. 

My dear Sid, — I am really sorry that my little flash of merriment should 
have been t ikon so seriously; for I am sure that, however we may differ in 
trifles, we can never cease to love each other. You wish me to say what I 
wish to have done. I can expect nothing more than you yourself have 
designed me in your will. Be, as you ought to be, the master of all, while 
God permits : but in case of your death, only let me be put out of the power 
of any person living. This* is all that I desire; and I think that you can- 
not but be convinced that it is reasonable and proper. Y'our ever affec- 
tionate and faithful, 

S. Siddons. 

Her letters, upon the loss of her husband and children, evince very 
acute feelings. 

Mr. Campbell sums up her character at great length, and with con- 
summate ability. 

We cannot but consider as valuable, that part of the work which has 
only an indirect allusion to, or connexion with > Mrs, Siddons. Mr, 
Aug . — von. xli. no. clxiv. 2 k 
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Campbell’s sketches of contemporaneous persons, events and circum- 
stances, me m usual felicitous stjle. 1 1 is disquisitions upon dramatic 
poetij T will ie\uo or increase a passion for that species of literature. 
He dfles for dianmtie poetij m one way, what he so foieibly shows Mrs. 
Siddons to ha\e done in another. He elicits new beauties, elucidates by 
illustiatioU, impi esses hy kindred feeling, and illuminates by that clear, 
bulliant and captivating character of genius, which is so conspicuous m 
all his wutings, and m which the individual shines irresistibly through 
the autlioi. 

The woik is a material addition to our standaid literature. It is cal- 
culated to iai«e our moral chaiactcr by the freshness and cheeiful 
vigoui, with the health} anal} sis of our passions and actions, which, to 
the aftthoi s honour, slime in eveij chaptci. Theic aie manv beautiful 
sentiments and fine discriminations, which may cleanse picsent society 
of the cant and moibid Confusion with which it is so disoideicd. With 
it -pct.t to the letter-press, the work abounds m 1} picul errors ; and it is 
deiaccd b} an engraving which convcjs the same idea of Mis. Siddons, 
that a public house sign mie;ht convey of the Duke of Wellington, or 
an omnibus panel of Karl Grey or Land Brougham. 


A COUNTRY BALL ON TIIE ALMACK’s PLAN ! 

BY HAYNES BAYLY* 

Oh f joy to her who first began 
A Country Ball on the Almaek’s plan ! 

Hogsnorton' s Queen she walks erect. 

The Ball exclusive and select ; — 

Four Ladies Patronesses sit 
From morn to night arranging it: 

And wdien you beat the names of all. 

You'll guess the merits of the ball. 

Plebeian persons they 1 eject, 

Hogsnorton balls are so select! 

The Squire's own lady, Mistress Peail, 

Her sister (quite a stylish girl). 

And then the wife of Mi. Flaw, 

(Churchwarden, and a man of law,) 

And Mistress Pitts, the Doctor’s bride, 

Belated on the mother s side 
To Mr. Biggs (who w r as, yoti know, 

Loid Mayor of London long ago !) 

By these, all upstart claims are check’d, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select I 

They’ve quit* excluded Mr. Squills, 

Who makes the antibilious pills ; 

Not ’cause he makes ’em, but they say 
He sells 'em in a retail way ; 
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But IVTr. Squills declares hi s wife 
lias seen a deal of stylish life. 

And voles llo^snotlon people low. 

So if she could , she wouliln t — 

A strange remark, when yon reflect 
Ilos^notton balls are so select ! 

And then you Unovv there's Air. Flinn, 

The uch old AToreer, can't t 111 ; 

Ami Sweet the Giucci has applied ! 

Hut Sweet the Grocer was denied ; 

And both appeal to think it haid 
That Slush the Bicwer has a card; 

And sn\, Why should a brewer be 
One bit 11101 e fit for hops than we ? ” 

But Sludi of course is quite correct, 
Hoqsnoi ton balls aie so select ! 

Oi conisc* all those they won t admit, 

Hiseuss tlu 1 ball, and censiue it : 

And stianj^e opinions they express 
About each Bady Pationcss ; 

Says Alls Flinn to Airs. Sweet, 

/ wash rnv lands of the elite 
S a s Airs. Sweet to Alts. Flinn, 

For all the woild I’d not go m !” 

TIeie envious feelings we detect, 
Ho^snoiton balls are so select ! 

S i> s ATis. Squills. “ Theie's ATis. Pearl, 

A ou’d think hei lather was an Farl ! 

So hisrh ami mighty ! bless your heait, 

I tecolleel lier much less smart, 

Befoie she moaned ; and I knew 
That people s aid — (Mis cut re nous) 

She was a leetle indiscreet ! 

So much, my dear, for the elite f ' 9 

** Dear me ! don't say she*s incorrect, 
Ilo^noiton balls aie so select. 1 ’ 

Woe, woe to her who first bo^an 
A country ball on the Almuck's plan ! 

Gum war is latino in the town. 

The men aie ravimr up and clown ; 

And, wdiat may load to worse mishaps, 

Th£ laches all are pulling caps ; 

Indeed we hear, from one and all. 

As much of bullets as the ball I 

Why was IIo<*snortou*s comfort wreck’d ? 
Because her balls were so select ! 


2 k 2 
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HYDE R S AIRE. 

AN INDIAN 1 VLK 

[Tin* incident which foims the catastrophe of this talc, honihle as 
it is, w is i fact nairated in mold account of Sn Evre CootoN c impugn 
It w is lcwvcd m a recent public xtioii as an original and novel f ict ] 

“ De 11 , ntic Alyrzi, you know not a soldier’s suite lings m such i 
t impugn \onr lx lutjtul and Under form, just matui mg into N\om m- 
hood, would sink bene ith the excesses of fatigue and anxietN, oi liuu^ii, 
cold md heat, of deluges of l nn, the burmn & desert, and ble ik moun- 
t nil stoim ” 

cc 1 1 \ di i , tins is the fast ic quest )ou liavc it fused me flow often 
have von pi u^cd my patn nt endm uiu, md told mi l \\ is mn i ptibh 
of i ntlnisi ism, wlncli e\altcd n ituie to lehuvemmts dmo tmiiidihli * 

4 Mu/i, tour mxitty foi mt ilom will Ik i sufk nng m< ie imh^ ill 
othus M\ deni ^nl, thit sensitive mil delie ite mind will ^iikin it 
tlic ^tlfisb t uiscniss md mde me ideiits of t c imp I cimiot J c n tin 
thought of mnocenee hung sullied h\ sueh kurs, n i, In Midi, lull 
that lastly face ht exposed to the rude licentious ^1 mu of 1 iwlcss men, 
when H)d(i\ irm cimiot protect you ” 

44 The spotless mind, diaicst lly del, ret tins its punty mud t ueli 
scents A let is n puisne, and to he oflendid with t unmuss implies a 
mmd cont mini ited to undtr^tmd it ” 

“ Hut d tigu 1 Alu/a, dangci T Yuu miglit fill into tin hands of t lie 
enem\,bi scpti ited from my followers No, no, my pool, foiloi n hi nk , 
lest m Afadi is duung this perilous service In Iht mnhi tel mi idt nts 
and iiwltss sw ly ot powti in the c imp, these ChnMi ms mi lit d m f ) 
\ iol ite om native rights, but it the se it of civil ^mninuiit, \ou will 
be pi ok i ud, esteemed, anil kindly tie ited as you evil n ive been 

c< Oil * Ilyder, why did vou pun the C husUui stmdud, — tlitse ene- 
mies of oui iaet, the despoikis of oiu fields 

44 Loitun me not, beloved M\i/a How In mble w is the option 1 
Did not every pitnot spirit quail beneath the M ihoincd m tviant ’ Oh, 
Myiza, Myi/a T does not your heart withei to n fleet how the ii chiefs 
Ilyder Ally sought me out 1 Cm you forget that night, his bin sting 
through mv fields, — my slaughtered people, —my binning loof, inv 
bleeding lather, — and, Allah 1 Allah 1 the last lmjdi mg g i/e ot my 
struggling mother mangled by these In 11 bounds md you, too, gentle 
Myrza, borne senseless m my aims through then accursed lanks, till 
the last miscreant fell beneath Tny sabie, and left us fugitive s, — wounded, 
middened, destitute, — aye, destitute even to our veiv h >pe s ’ iNa\, 
shuddu not, beleved Myiza, sink not your held, noi weep I hive not 
joined these Christians fiom levenge to llvdtr Ally They ait not less 
oppressors of our countiy than the Afahomtdan , but I lead futuritv 
The Chiistians will introduce arts and knowledge, eivih/ition ami good 
government amongst us, — the ignorance and tyranny ot our Ma- 
liomedan conquerors would be perpetual My dear Myrza, weep no 
moie. Here, rest your fevered cheek upon my bosom Oui wots are 
past, our happiness is piescnt — yes, beloved, gentle gill, picsent, great, 
and enduring ” 

This conversation took place n\ 1718, between Hyder Saxbe and his 
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young and beautiful bride, m an Indian cottage, situated many leagues 
from Madras, amidst the most rich and luxmifcnt wood] tnd ^cenerj, on 
a bend of tin clear md spit ions Pal-Aur r i he dentft like ^tillncs^ of 
the ln^ht, the blind in, the tlnch, prolate fdiige of the _pgmt^c trce% 
md the told, eh ai moon, re flee ted upon tin n\cr, fmmul i huic of 
Natim’s solemn lo\elmess, little m unison with t lie efisti acted feelings 
ot the gentle M)r/a Aftci a succession oi ferocious w irs with the 
M ihi itt u*, Jlyelei Ally, it the head of 100,000 men, partl\ disciplined 
hy 1 lituh officers, hm&t into the Carnatic, resolved to sweep the i n^- 
hsli bom the counti> Tire' and the sword inflicted iudi^cnmm itc 
si m^htcr and (levant ition wheiever this able, but most ferocious, leidei 
idvinecd, nor could t lie 1 nglish oppose lnm Sn Tjic ( note an is 
sti unm^ every neive to pievent Hjdci Ally cutting m pi us divi 
sjon oi the ami) undei (Ttneril Bailhe, whose fate* vv is sc lhd, mile ss hy 
bold iiu l i ipid movements i pmction of the two foiecs coi Id be ejected 
*sn I )n bul summoned II) elc i S uhc, is i nn^t uu (ul ssS mt m Ins 
dispci it < dims, and the eonveisition we hive unrated took plue 
upon tlu eve of Saibe s dipaituic for the e imp fiom the lommtie md 
hnelv sp n, when, from Ins mum e, hr had dwelt, hi tbour four 
m ntl s m p< i f c e t b ippmcss 

Ifvdei Siibo w is ( nc of those extraoidmarj men who, at that penod, 
h ul ofti n m^u ib/ed 1 liunsi 1\ cs in the mount unous re ^ions of ±Xr i the rn 
Indii Of ilmo^t *pg intie height, md of llcrcule m pnpoitions, he 
h d tlu mijisiu c mi m pc euliir to th< Past, whiKt the obm itc , b) 
(ondensin^ md lounding bis ligme, h id mipatted giacc md elegance , 
md icmove d e ve l ) expulsion of sevent) Tlie mind, in thc^c toind 
u^i ins, ^eiui llv ilUunles between pitunt i]> ithy and the fieicc 
mini il p i u ns 9 but ln&tmceb ire nmntions m which the 1 i nil seems 
t n \li ih its e lv-tnu turns and impuiitio--, and tlie mtcllert is c dm, lucid, 
eoinjulu nun md powerful In const u t communication with the 
1 tench md 1 n^hsh, ll\der 's nbc , with astonishing ae utenos and por- 
sevei mee, hid leepnied much of the hteialurcof the two couutnt*, w itli 
i poition of th it of the mounts, md he w \s dccpU vei ed m b uropc m 
phih oph) md sen ne e Of M diouu dan descent, he w is tlie chief ot 
i v erv sni dl U uitoij, i pett) dependence of lm*iclitim Ilvder Suiht 
ilUmptin^ to mtieekee some libci il oi I mope in institutions- among his 
people, Ilvder Ally die ided “ innovations upon the wisdom ot his 
mcestois > 5? md he pursued Ins mud suimuan mode cf extirpation 
Smio mein ^ h s timto > at night, he muideied li b f mdv, elotrovtd 
even dwelling, a ei m i^aered ilmost the whole popul iti m *s iibe de- 
fended hinnc If with despei ate valour, and escaped, almost b) mnacli, 
be mug in lus ums Alvr/a, then a gnl of fouitecn 

\Tvr/i w is the el insider e f a native princes^ bv a Ficncli officer of 
some lank, who hid leaded it Seungapatam ns the* secret a*,ent of the 
Iieneli couxt m its designs to foment a jealousy ot I ngl uul The 
mother had disappeared b} means too well known to the sangiunaiv 
Iljdei Allv , and the f ithei had fallen, by tie ichor j , into the hinds of 
the M iln xttas, who nntmtl\ put him to death The tint military 
achievement of the \oung Ilvder Saibe was lus pui suit of this prcdatoiy 
band He killed their chief, and iccaptmcd the whole of his prisoners. 
Among the latter was tlie infant M\r/a, and Saibe, knowing by the fate 
of hci parents that deith awaited her at the capital, bore her to his own 
terntoiy, where she was nurtured as the fo&tei -child of his parents. 
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Mjrzagrew to exceeding loveliness. Her figure was of tliat round 
voluptuousness which th x luxuiiant clime of the sun matures so beauti- 
fully. Her large, soft, black eyes, deeply set, and deeply fringed, 
fully bespoke her character — seiene, intelligent, and guileless; — she 
was gentle, sensitive, and confiding ; — affectionate in the extreme, she 
was susceptible of energy even to enthusiasm, but her fate had deeply 
tinged her with melancholy, Saibe imparted to her bis European studies, 
and her mind was equal to the goodness of her disposition. The crue. 
scenes to which she had been exposed had given vigour to her intellect, 
and the tremulous, sensitive Myrza could display courage in danger, and 
fortitude under sufferings. One object of Ilyder Ally’s irruption into 
Saibc's territory was the possession of Myrza, for her extreme beauty 
and talents had been extolled at the court of the tyrant. Saibe had 
wandered with her, baffling the incessant pursuit of II\dcr Ally, and he 
had devoted himself to her as a bi other, until his safety in the English 
territory enabled him to resume the lover without indelicacy to her free 
will and right of choice. About three hundred of Saibc's people, by 
desperate bravery and hardihood, had escaped the slaughter, and had 
sought their chief. With this body of horsemen Saibe had attached him- 
self to the English interests, and had performed gieat achievements 
under peculiar circumstances. 

The prowess of Saibe and his dexterity at arms surprised our officers. 
He had a perfect knowledge of the country, of which, at that peiiod, 
we were lamentably ignorant. lie knew the course of every stream, 
could wind through every forest, — not a mountain track was unknown 
to him. He was familiar with the resources of every district, with the 
character and secret inclinations of their chiefs, and with the popular 
feelings. He had the singular and invaluable tact of discovering the 
magazines and stores T)f Hyder Ally concealed in caves, glens, in deep 
forests, or in the fastnesses of mountains, according to the custom of the 
country; and often had our army been saved from great peril by these 
qualities, and by the acuteness with which he warned Sir Eyre Coote and 
the generals of divisions of the stratagems of their restless, cunning enemy. 
If a desperate partisan movement was to he made, Saibe with his three 
hundred horse achieved the service. He united in the highest perfection 
all the animal superiority of man in the savage state, with the utmost 
dexterity and even fhe science of civilization. He now, for a second 
time, joined the British, upon the agreement that Myrza should be the 
companion of the wife and daughter of the general of the division to 
which he was attached* The conversation between Hyder Saibc and 
Myrza had been i&unediately preceding this arrangement, on which he 
joined our forces. 

The campaign exceeded alt others in exertions, dangers, and suffer- 
ings. An excessive drought destroyed ail the cattle and exposed the 
troops to great fatigue and hunger* This w r as succeeded by deluges of 
rain and a hurricane, which tore to pieces the camps and destroyed every 
equipage. The baggage was abandoned, and the troops, after forced 
marches through the burning heat, bad to bivouac exposed to the north 
winds from the mountains, which brought the most piercing cold. The 
wife of the general suffered equally with the meanest soldier; — those 
sufferings were feitens© — hundreds sunk beneath them. 

It was over a few dying embers, in a wretched shelter formed by 
placing several poles in contact at the top, that Saibe, after a severe 
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march and a sanguinary conflict, was supportir^ the fevered cheek of 
Myrza on his knee. 46 I repioacli myself bitterly, injt poor, dear girl, 
for allowing you to share with me this disastrous cainjjaign. M>i/a, 
Myrza, your gentle spirit is sinking fast, jour young form is worsted ; 
how sunk the eye, and parch* d those lips! and this^lear hand, once 
so soft and moist, now dry and fevered. Book, look at me, deai; Mjrza, 
look up.” 

<c Saibe, Iljder Saibe, oh God! it is not the campaign before which 
I sink, — your unkindness a 1 one could subdue my spirit — - — •” 

iC Unkindness, Mvrza ! poor, lovely one, fever distracts you. I never 
utteicd word, never had a wish, a thought, that was not intensity of 
kindness for jou ! Myiza, if you sink, we die together.’* 

“ Saibe,” said Mji/a, her languid ejes becoming animate, afid her 
voice made strong, though tremulous, by feeling, <c what would become 
of Mjr/a unprotected among these strangers? Oh God 1 oh God f what 
would be my fate deprived of you — the only being with whom 1 have 1 a 
light of conveisc, sjmpathy, or life? Why, then, so uckless of exist- 
enee? Dear, dear Saibe (grasping his hand with energy), tlm morn- 
ing I overheaid Sir Kyre’s staff speakimr of jom insane comatrc, — vour 
personal conflicts, — join desperate ehaiges on the encmj,— and where 
was join me icy on the remnant of vour brave people 1 Ihght — eight 
alone are left of the two hundred that went with you to the morning’s 
battle.” 

“ Mjr/a, vou totally misunderstand mv conduct. 1 repress my natural 
coinage 1 . Why should I bebiave in the whiteman’*- stivite, where pre- 
judice against my caste prevents my reaping the soldier’s lew ard — t»i om ? 
I never join the fight but where hope brightens the prospect of ie\cnu:c. 
This day my charge was against iljder’s bodj guard. f saw the tviant; 
mj murdered paients, my slaughtered people were on mj swoid; and 
jou, the image of jou, my poor, wandornu* infant, m that bloody scene, 
maddened me to revenge. I cut through the nnscieant’s hosts had 
him at my sahie’s point — Allah * Allah! another moment I had cleft 
his heart- “had bounded on his N fallen body — but my steed fell with a 
bundled wounds, and a rush of cavalrj separated us. My poor people! 
But they sold their lives dearly, and each man had lived but to die in 
such an effort.” 

llyder Saihe’s encrg\ was suddenly interrupted by the arrival of an 
aide-de-camp, who told lnm that a council of war had just broken up, 
and that Sn Evre, with great eagerness, had desired to sec him without 
a moment’s delay, lie took an affectionate leave of Mvrza, and assured 
her of his immediate return. 

u llyder Saibe,” said Sn hi) re, as the dormer entered his tent, “ T 
am about to put jour \n tries to the most severe test, mid, I haven knows, 
1 have often tried them stveul). Unless a communication cau be made 
to General Badlie the army is ruined, and our power in India at an end. 
You understand our positron. This is your passport to the Genet albs 
confidence; your other communications must be verbal ” 

Sir Eyre and Saibe now r spent about a quarter of an hour looking 
over some plans and maps, and several intercepted papers and secut 
despatches m the Persian chaiaiter, after which the j r cop, versed earnestly 
but in suppressed tones ; when, after a short pause, Saibe appealed 
agitated, and clasping his hands m agony commenced a conversation, at 
points of which his dark features seemed convulsed by some intense 
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feelings. The name of Muzi was heard several hat nought else 

they uttered could be distinguished from the lowness of tlu n tones and 
the picicmg bowlings ot the blast, whuli chove the toi rents ot ( un so 
furious 1 v au, unst tlu camas of the camp Sadx at length stilted up 
with gnat cntrirv ihe> p teed the lent with much pc 1 luibation anel 
in deep ehseouist lm about a quarter ol an hour, wlun Sn Ljie ion- 
eluded something lie hid been iittcrmc in a low but emphatic torn md 
with much soleinnitj, b\ saving, “ T will tins moment Hiid lot Myrzu 
Suhc, 1 level all yum thoughts Sin shall Ik the com|)anion ol my 
wife till yom return , and if \ou fall, she shall iecei\e a liberal pmsion 
and the countenance ot Government r llus I pledge to you on the 
bonom of i loutish sold ui , and now, bi i\c Saibe, aw i> At tins rno- 
lmntw ni aie ^leitu thanyoui eomniauder-m-cbu f I will mnnediitely 
smd the ]>al inqum with my will’s iem\le ^eivants and a gmud lot 
JVIai/i, and (cod giant join sjccdv it turn to hoi, m> bi ive and 
honoim d ail>, iftei \ our service, t > which the Bntish troops must owe 
then safet} 

“ Sn L\rc,” said Suing is he v nlted on the suldlc, cc AIjr/i, then, 
is safe, 1 spe ik otrhf fox i/oiu salt tj like no xnt ismt>, m iki no 
mov c ments c ileulited upon my sue ci **s. It is almost impossible — — 
\ our pledge foi Mvi/i is on the xeligum of a Clnistim ” 

I would bctiav the auny sooner than break it \ \ iv , iw u, f >i if 
\ou do not eleai ten good leagues before davbicikwc m 1 st JN1 y 
onl> fight must be m the sticets of M uhas ” 

Same s nature was heroic, and unlit u\ cnthusiisn sw i\ ed luni liu- 
sistihly m the pro poets ot battles, a id of oppoi trinities < I (\ertin<> Ins 
dating nmid m cute ipusc and valour lie dismissed 1» m Ins mind 
tlu thougiUs of his helmed Mwz x, which woul l ln\t uimu\t l him, uui 
be bent c \i iv corpoieal agent t > tins despc rate scicicc I It li id ek ni d 
the danger ous ten leagues, when, tuimng tlu angle of in immense rock, 
he wa in the midst of an encnij s patiol Tlu oil c li lu unnudiiUly 
s bred, c d a conflict with tlu tom nun was is iaptul\ Mnce^sful But 
a Dtsgjl uisc h x \ ged at him b\ the cb mg office t roust d the suxionndmg 
tioop 

Ihe front, lc ft, and rcai bristled witlx speais and mitebheks, and 
Ibe tianip of < \ ilry was Leaid m cvcrv direction, the uglit ilone was 
unguai ded, in it led to the uver, the Imy of which had engendeud a 
supeistitious proverb that no man nor beast had ever Minnud its 
coin \t a summons to surrender, Ik dug his low els into his lun sc, 
and, amicht a score of balls, clashed down the precipitous banks Rest- 
ing a few minutes to breathe on the margin, he plunged boldly m r lhe 
horse made no eiioit to swmi,l>ut was earned with mconci i\ able i vpuhty 
down tlie tf rient At length, taking idvautage oi an cdd>, JSadn 
struggled for a pi qectmg point, and game d it clinging his nfle across 
Ins ba<k, he ascended the precipitous rocks, leaving the miserable steed 
to pensh on his nanow resting place. A narrow ravine, and deep clefts 
and fissures had scirtely admitted his ascent on his hands and knees, 
and casting a mournful look upon Ins gallant steed, he thiew to him the 
stunted herbage he could collect from a few tufts of vegetation on its 
declivity Having gained the height, instead of a free course, he most 
unexpectedly found himself m the midst of an enemy’s camp lie had 
only to infer that General Jbaillie’s force was already cut to pieces, 
otherwise a division of the enemy could not be unmolested on that side 
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of the mer. Two life^uard’s-mcn were marching as sentries at the 
mouth of a splendid marquee, near which was a horse richly caparisoned. 
Crouching helund a tree in the dark at the extremity of the he it of the 
scntne«, as they turned he sprang upon them Ills sabie hurst through 
the tin oat of one, and the gurgling blood was the onlv soynd the unhappy 
wretch made m (l>mg The second he seized by the throat, and thus, 
stopping his voice, despatched him with hit dagger Vaulting upon 
the hoi se, he leaped the barrier and passed on unpursued In twelve 
1 mill s he ascertained that CJc neral Baillic’s force h id been cut ti pieces 
the pu ceding dav,and the few who had surrendered on honourable 
tcims were massacred in cold blood amidst the jccis, taunts, and 
triumph of their tonqtu roi s Tlie safety ot the mam arim depended 
upon communicating this disaster to Sir Kjre Cootc, and Hvdci* Saibe, 
with only one hours rest, ic solved to brave again the dangers he hael 
esc aped 

With incredible \alour and perse \c mice lie had Mistaincd the heat, 
the hunger, thnst, and fatigue ot this peiilous juumi) — had ouicome 
c\eiy n itural obsticlc, had eluded e\erv pm suit — had baffled e\ ery 
sti<it igcm — and li id fought his wav thiough fearful odds All dangers 
we r< parsed, and he was pursuing his uninterrupted course to the British 
c imp 

1 I>dcr S ube li ul li u died throughout the burning dav without food 
or w ate r, a id the night closed on him, hot, still, and n respirable, the 
cl >s( , he ivv an distilling i thick, clammy moisture, which weighs clown 
the spmts and almost destuns the animal functions Exhausted with 
anxntv, t itigue, and hunger, and icndercd almost frantic bv thirst, he 
repaired to a miming stream, which an oecisjonal moonlight enabled 
him to eh^covci, at a slioit distance' fiom the high mad His hor«*e, 
though \v nulling with thirst, snorted and shuddered at the fust mouth- 
ful, ind Saibc , on kneeling and applvin^ hi^ mouth to the surface, pci- 
cci\ed th it it \n is vatui ated with hum m blood’ This indication that a 
gri at battle h id been fought that day m the nc u? hbourhooel w as confirmed 
at eveiv step of his advance hj m ingleel bodies, tattered cimps, with 
biokcn tumbiils, and all the wiccks e»f a fierce conflict on a large scale. 
Here a host ot stiagghng ^epovs indicated that the battle had commenced , 
whilst fmthci on, a European icgmient ot foot had fallen m close line 
e<u h man at Ins post, and the dead horses and men of the English heavy 
dragoons on the ir flank, told that upon this spot the nundeious stand 
had been made, and that all had been lost 

JI\dei S ube’s horse scenic d to have an instinctive horroi of treading 
upon the mangled human caieasscs, for he trembled at every ste'p as he 
picked Ins way amongst the mutilated bodies 

Suddenly the afhighted animal was most stronglv agitated, and snort- 
ing aloud, threw bai k Ins held, his C}ts almost bui sting from their 
sockets Neither spur nor encouragement could make him move a 
single step. IIis limbs were rigid as marble. 

A few }ard to the left, a liguie had risen from a heap of skim, and 
stood in dazzling whiteness, holding out its aims to Saibe as if m ago- 
nized entreat} . Saibe conceived it to be some wounded officer, who, 
hearing footsteps, had made one last effort to attract attention and excite 
mercy. Suddenly the figure, from the attitude ot supplication, pointed 
with terror to its right, and by the faint light, Saibe perceived the 
approach of a huge tiger — not fierce, active, and restless, from hunger, 
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but heavy and drowsy from having gorged to surfeit on the surrounding 
bodies. Seizing his rlrie, in an instant a ball broke into its brain 
between its eyes, and the huge monster, without a groan, rolled in 
death, £0 be devoured in bis turn. 

The figure in white resumed its imploring attitude, and llyder Saibe 
leaped fronvhis tiorse, which continued immoveably fixed upon the spot. 
As he approached, what was his horror at discovering the figure to be 
that of a young girl; and, oh God ! the lobe of a grape-shot had torn 
off the lower jaw, and the lacerated tongue hung a horrid spectacle 
upon the bleeding throat. In an instant he uttered a piercing shriek, 
and elapsed it in his arms it w as his own Mvrza ! 

The wretched girl made an attempt to speak, but the convulsed 
tongue* sent forth only the gurgling sound of the rushing blood. She 
threw her arms round Saibe’s neck, pressed him to her hcait, and, in 
the intervals of agony, with her looks and arms, she sent forth the most 
piteous expressions of endearment. Suddenly leleasmg her hold, with 
the most piercing looks of entreaty, she kept pointing at her leet to 
the right, but darkness prevented Saibe's perceiving any object, lie 
pressed her again and again to bis heart — spoke tenderness and conso- 
lation — kissed her cheek over and over ; — but the wi etched girl, still 
pointing at her feet, languidly closed her eyes — her head fell over Ins 
arm, and Saibe sunk to the earth with the corpse. 

The left of the British army had been attacked by the overwhelming 
force of Hyder Ally; and Sir Eyre Cooie, after inflicting a ruinous lo^s 
upon the enemy, had been obliged to retr’eat and take up a st longer 
position in the rear. In the confusion of a night retreat, the unhappy 
Myrza had been left without protection or the means of flight ; and sin* 
had fallen a victim ta almost the last cannon shot that had been ined 
fronr the field-pieces. Her ill-health, fatigue, anxiety for Saibe, and the 
agony of her wound, had brought on premature labour. She had w lapped 
the infant in her shawl with which she had previous!} bound her 
wound, and, in her dying moment, with a mother's feelings, had pointed 
it out to the tenderness of her husband. 

In India, the decomposition of bodies is very rapid. Very shoitly after, 
Hyder Ally sustained a total defeat, and the British army advancing 
re-occupied its former position. Sir Eyre Coote was going over the 
ground with a single aide-de-camp, and looking wheie bis tent bad stood, 
prior to his recent defeat, when bis attention was suddenly utti acted by 
the singular appearance of tw r o skeletons with their arms entwined. The 
robes round one indicated that it was a female, whilst the large dimen- 
sions of the other denoted it the frame of no ordinary figure. The 
truth flashed across his mind. Examining the male figure, lie per- 
ceived the miniature of Myrza with an amulet attached to the neck by 
a gold chain ; and, in the inner folds of the vest, he discovered his letter 
to General Baillie, which was to have been llyder Saibe’s passport to 
that officer’s confidence. “ Had tins letter reached its destination in 
time,” said Sir Eyre, “ poor Baillie and his brave men had been saved.” 
The skeleton of the infant but too plainly told the rest of the story. 
Sir Eyre, turning his horse, rejoined the camp, where he expatiated to 
his officers upon the noble nature of Hyder Saibe ; and with bitter 
grief, he communicated to his family the fate of her whose beauty and 
virtues had gained their affections. JX E. W. 
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THE DEBTOR’S EXPERIENCE. NO IV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Not contented with the uproxr and confusion of the dafy, after strangers 
have quitted, the Knights of the Cross commence preparations? in one 
or other of the wards, for a “ Free and Easy in othei words, a sing- 
ing, drinking, and smoking party. These entertainments (for such 
am bound to presume they are to their promoters and participators) take 
place once a week at least, sometimes more frequently. Freedom cer- 
tainly reigns, but if comfort be ease, unquestionably there is none of the 
latter. . 

The ward upon such occasions is brilliantly illuminated with sheeps* 
f<if 9 placed 111 hoops of tin, suspended from the ceiling. These meet- 
ings, from the abominable discord, insufferable smoke, intense heat, and 
variety of stench, remind one more of what the infernal regions may be 
supposed to be than of assemblies devoted to pleasure ; they are, not- 
withstanding, invariably ciammcd almost to suffocation, the greater part 
of* the members of tlve other wards deserting their own, for that in which 
fi Ease and Freedom” hold their court. 

Raffles are a never-failing resource in this hotel to the “ poor and 
needy . 53 Legs of mutton, trousers and waistcoats, ducks, roasting pigs, 
boot and shoes, watches, tea-caddies, and hats, barometers and brooches, 
chess-men and cheeses, are in quick succession subjected to the chances 
of the dice ; upon one occasion, seventy members, at sixpence each, 
took the odds against ten prizes, consisting of two hares , two qeese with - 
oaf 6C (jfhlct s,” a ham divided into two pieces, and twelve baskets ! 

Summoned to bed at the early hour often, in wards containing twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty persons, few of the chevaliers consign themsehes 
to the arms of cc Morpheus” before midnight. The intervening time, 
being generally passed in eonvcisation, is not un frequently of an amus- 
ing description , and as men’s own affairs are generally uppermost in 
their minds, one, a proprietor of several small tenements, which he let 
variously from four to six shillings and sixpence per week, declared that 
his imprisonment had achieved an object lie had entirely despaired of 
effecting by any other means, viz., the ejection of an unpaying tenant. 

An Irishman, with a w r ife and six children, had retained possession of 
his house during eight or nine months, without paying any portion of 
the rent ; in order to get rid of them, the proprietor offered to receive 
the arrears due at the rate of sixpence per month, provided they' would 
quit. This they promised to do ; but at the expiration of several weeks, 
still holding possession, the landlord remonstiated, when Judy, the 
tenant's wife, declared with great apparent feeling and affection (holding 
her apron to her eyes), that she “ raly could not find it in her heart to 
lave the poor dear crathur ; he was sicli a tinder-hearted jewel of a 
landlord .’ 3 

Finding this plan did not succeed, he threatened them with a broker, 
and seizure of an eight-day clock, upon which Judy declared it was “too 
mane for her poor dear landlord’s house,” and caused it to be removed 
forthwith into the custody of one of her countrywomen. The weather 
becoming warm, in a fit of economy, Judy thought the “ parlour grate” 
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had l ettei be displaced and <c put by” foi the summer, to sa\e the trouble 
of u cleaning,” and % the little mahogany table” catched the dirt 
so much, that Judy went and asked Mrs O’Brallaghau to “ be plaised 
to put her kivcr upon it, and let it stand m her back p nlom ” 

The pool landloul, choused cverj way, was at list anistcd Judy 
cried and s aid sue was son y but ah f hers were crocodile’s tears, for 
she inwardly thought thxt she could now iest in peace , and tot several 
weeks she n as peifcctly free fiom interruption, whilst hci ct tindei- 
hearted ’ landlord was brooding over fin misfortunes and her tnachery 
at “ Barretts y Heiva plan stmek him winch he immcdiakl) c lriud 
into execution , he desired a friend to wait upon Jud>’s husband, and 
mfoim him that, his landloid being ruined, all bis ailairs were m the 
li md^ ot an assignee, appointed by the Insolvent Court, who would now 
commence legal proceedings, not only to obtain possession of the house, 
but to recover the long arrears due foi lent 

This notice temhed Judy and her spouse, they soon puked up thin 
“ alls, invoked a thousand blessings upon the “ d< u ould ( tatliur’ of a 
landlord tor giving them timely warning, and dec imped in the dc id oi 
the night* 

Crcditoi ?, eithci b} themselves or their I'lwvei^, m.w i ill\ meet with a 
very cold reception at “ Barrett s, ' they aie a specie < i bip< d tow uds 
whom “ the order 7 bears no affection. A dappci vnig m m, i dim*, 
himself an attorney , w ith whom he was upon umukiblv ^ d funis, 
strutted with an air of great importance tow ud l pcis m wli > h ul for- 
merly been a gentleman’s coachman, and demandi d m la h It ot hu 
client (coachoe s creditor) tlie sum of eighteen shilling, foi tlncc bottles 
of wine, dr ink at a public-house whitlici plaintiff it ul duind mt h ul 
resorted, pnoi to tlu\ urcst of the lattci, for tin pui post of m ikm*, an 
amicable arrangement, failing which, tlic lattci found hi w i\ into 
“Barietts Hotel” r \ lie landlord of the aioic-mentiontd “ Up” de- 
mandidmonev of plamtifl for the w me, w ho, “ shv” of paj d( ‘-p Uclu d 
Ins legal gentleman, or some one so stjlmg himself, m ‘-l iih ot the 
iC readj” from defendant, IIow sdl\, liow vny sillv, must hav e been tins 
darnlv lavvjer 1 a doubles is lrrevocablj stampedupon Ins e \ti n lvefoiclu id, 
for suffering himself to be gulled into sue h tgieuous follj Ji 1m con- 
sidered lnmself <po$\hj insulted by tlie ?t quests wbu h lu toi thw ith m tele 
known to Ins fellow -captives, and the poor n in of 1 iw w is n^txnta- 
neously sunounded and threatened with tieatmcnt that would un-dignily 
him during the lemamder of Ins mortal caree i “ Take him to tin 
pump * ” “ He a lawjer 1 ” “ Pump on tlie vagabond’” looundod hiihp 
twenty or thirty voices — sounds of awful import to poor Latitat, tint 
struck terror to his affnghted heart ; hi^ h itures became deadlv pah as 
with slow and solemn pice he retraced Ins steps, having less the “ feu 
of God” before his eyes than that of Mr. Banett s “ pump ” He was, 
however, permitted to depart, “ pretqut (not quite) (jmtfr 'pour la pern , ” 
he was spared the duchi/up but it was considered a duty to nintehim, 
and the contents of some half-dozen quart pots, filled with water, were 
thrown at him and over him and his dandified garments, just to convince 
him of the hemous nature of his offence, and to detei him from a repe- 
tition of it. 

This day will form an era in the life of the law-<*park, and one, 
doubtless, “ to b$ had m remembrance” of his visit to “ Barrett’s 
Hotel,” 
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The record of tins event operating, as I hope? it may, as a warning to 
otlieis of the same class, ought, m common justice, to entitle me (it 
such pci sons have any feelings oi ltconnois^ancc) to the giate^ul ac- 
knowledgments of the whole fraternity 

The nunc of 44 Rothschild ** will ever lieieafter m ike my hero “shiver 
and sh ike ’* it tlu fearful remembrance of Ins watcrv Mifik lings * 

lk ne ith the cb ipcl and the coal ccllai, or somewheie in the din^y 
vicinity ot the latter, \> a pl ice of punishment foi ofkniliis, deno- 
minate el “ tin strong loom,” but eithci from the lemtv of the humane 
govern >1 01 tlu ^(ncial absence of naughtiness in tlu knights, it is 
seldom ii-dd I fen, liowcvci, that it would not unfrcqucntly ha\e 
bee 1 ten mtc d l>y one oi othe l of the ill-natured “old in yds ’ oi 
44 pu^n icious b ichclois’* of the old gentleman’s “boarding homa, 5 * had 
such m ipartme nt bee n attached to it 

We bid mother publican at the sime t ible, but of a iotallv diflcient 
cl iss to the one of whom 1 hive just sp >kcn this lattei was a 44 burner 
of n > oidniu\ dcgice , lie took gie it delight m lecountm^ hi** misdeeds, 
a id b istin^ ol tlu m im dupes he hid mule diuni^ a lengthened c\- 
pen me m inuputv Oi thr<< butts of beer, he dee 1 u eel th it he mv i- 
liiblv m de / /// tint of common porter and a little 44 mtermceh ttc 
ah 55 h m muf u tuic d 44 < ict I/< /it stout ** 

I Ik (ju ute ilv election ot 44 steward’* creates as much interest amongst 
the mi mht is ot the respe c ti\e w irds that oce Muni d In a 44 knight of 
a sime” foi me it i i the Lowei House ot Pail lament “Banncis” ire 
44 hun out,” not, alas 1 44 upon the outci walls,’ but uith/n — the colours 
ot tin i e sp etive candidates float 44 high m an Whichcvei \va\ the 
eve (unis, it is mesttd bv plac ods announcing the pie te unions oi the 
ambitious nv ih , the woids 44 mdepc nde ne c, 44 no coihtion,” *kc 
aitiietm n ittention it eveij 1 ible An p irliamentaiy < imlid ite, not 
even tin numbers fox the eit\ of London, evei made more tcivent pro- 
mises thin the ispirants foi \\ lute Cios, honours* r lhiee pe isons were 
in tlu In Id Mveiil di^s befoie* th it of election r I he eventful mom 
at lived lhc w ird was ^ illy de cor ited with flags of 44 blue and vcllow,” 
44 oi ingc anel white ,** and 44 pink and purple ” \s the clock of Cripple- 
n ite eliui eh ‘•'truck mm, the charm ms hammer mnounee el the com - 
mcnccmc H ot business, the three candid ites were iccjnestcd to with- 
diaw, e ic b hiving fn^t appointed a ii it ml to xcpiesent linn during the 
ballot llu I nights ncoid rod to be seated at then re spi etive table s, 
uncle l a pe li ilty oi one shilling The chairman then declares the* 
luwm^s upon which they a' e Assembled, and rcepmes to be informed 
who aic the candidates M hese being proposed and seconded, the 
ballot commences, c ich number being called up b} the chairman to 
\ote m lotation r llns ovci, the votes wue counted, and the election 
was declared to have fallen upon the 44 blue anel jellow” gentleman, 
who was nmucduitcl\ hi ought in in triumph b\ Ins fiiends lie had 
been the favourite, and the announcement was loceived with acclama- 
tions that resounded through this diearv dwelling for manv minutes. 
The “stcwaid elect** does not take his official seat until the 44 roll” is 
called, alter the departure of strangers in the evening, he is then 
ushered into the chair with all appro pi i ate ceicmony at a “ free and 

* The coachman lived with that gentleman at the time of his airest. 
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easy at which his health is proposed and chunk with honours bawled 
tin ice times tin ee 1 He rises, makes a regular s(t speech (which 
generally costs some three weeks’ previous stud}) full of “oaths and 
promises” of future good conduct, and then, m leturn, quafls “queer” 
to the “health and happiness” of all his constituents 

Amongst the \ annus cliaracters who assisted at the new steward’s 
iimugunitum, w ci e captains m the aim} and na\y, physicians, men of 
letters, surgeons, apothecaries, chemists, and druggists, unnumbered 
members of that doubtful class yclept “ gentlemen,” tradesmen of all 
kinds and degiccs, an especial proportion of snips and shavcis, shaipcis 
and play -actois, and the medley gave pungency to the t ntcitamnii nt, 
wlnh /onsistedot singing, reciting, dunking, and smoking, until the 
turnkey s 1 attic, at ten o’clock, broke up the paity, to the gicat icgiet of 
*dl “ [hough la«t, not least,” but, on the contrary, one of t/u most 
tm pot 9 ant peisonigcs m this “ hotel, 7 ’ is a little hump backed, ugly old 
woman, who, though utterly destitute of pretensions to utlu i youth, 
beauty, or ? tu re tjoad looks, excites the wannest, liveliest inkiest m the 
hi east of ever} member of “ the order 77 Her appear an ce is hailed with 
enthusiasm, and so eager and earnest are the knights to pa\ tlu it in- 
stantaneous devotions upon her arrival, that busmens or ph nik js alike 
nnmediatel} suspended, an uninitiated visitei, enkung at Mich a 
moment, would doubtless conceive that the poor Chcvaluis of the Cru\ 
had taken lcueof their senses, of tlu total absent* of task amongst 
them he could not he a moment m doubt, for a more ung only, unpre- 
possessing the seldom ventures to walk abroad. Who, think u, is this 
female lump of humanity? Know, gentle, amiable icadu, that tins 
“little, ugly, old’ lady is none other than Dame JLibi rt> s own hand- 
maKin f uhosc duty it is to obtain each prisoner’s discharge from 
the sheriff, and to hose pleasute it is to receive one shilling for the 
same. 


Methmks this same Lady “Liberty ’ might have selected a piettiei^ 
younger, and more appropriate damsel to attend upon, and do her 
gracious biddings, ceitamly, bad her goddess-ship ransacked this nether 
world, her choice could scarcely have fallen moie shangtly , hei pre- 
sent “ Abigail 77 being no other than the female “ Ketch,”" < here untie 
and lawful spouse of the veritable Mr. John {alias Jack) Ketch, of 
swmgmgly pamfu 1 memory to the “ figurants ’ 7 of « Newgate 71 and the 
Old Cailev 17 


A large public kitchen is appropriated to the use of the White-Ci oss 
Knights, conveniently fitted with steam appaiatus and oven* and a cook 
is provided at the expense of the county. Into tins kitchen, which is 
targe, the Knights are not permitted to enter, then food being i corned 
and passed through a window, around which they < onimaate in hnnqry 
the hours of one and two, propelled by cravings of 
the maw. The county allowance is received by hundreds of poor 
creatures with deep gratitude, who otherwise would not taste meat 
during the whole period of their incarceration 

■A s . ma ^ place is fitted up as a shop, where everything may be pur- 
chased/or money . This is divided into two parts ; half is sacred to gro- 
cery, cheese, butter, and bacon, and the million ct cceteras with which it 
?£ ou " d ® ° ther half to the purchaser. Each being separated from 
the other by iron bars and gratings, all articles pass from seller to 
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buyer through an aperture sufficiently large tp admit a man’s hand 
only : an indignity to which I am surprised the Knights quiescently 
submit; hut “ discretion being the better part of valour,’’ perhaps they 
deem it impolitic to agitate topics regarding either honour or honesty. 
This place would he air accommodation of great value* were the person 
in charge of it of somewhat more obliging demeanour, andliis articles 
of better quality. 

To strangers, few things are more striking and extraordinary than the 
multiplication of crosses with which this place abounds : blankets, beds, 
benches, tables, culinary and all other utensils, are marked with the in- 
signia of the older to which they belong— crosses, black or irhite , uc- 
cotding to the respective hues of the recipient articles, stare one in the 
face at every step ; even the generous machine which supplies the 
Knights so copiously with <c Barrett’s Entire*” bears this stamp of the 
“order;” indeed, my visual organs are so beset, bewildered, and dazzled 
Avhh these holy emblems, that nothing will, I fear, hereafter present it- 
self to my distorted sight, otherwise than through the medium of the 
cross. 

To escape the hellish din of the ordinary dwelling-room, I take 
refuge in a dumy, cheerless chamber appropriated to writcis. In 
tliis daik and solitaiv room, the “misanthrope” and “hjpoclion- 
driast ” might ling “ Despair,” and call the daemon cc friend ! ” Fancy 
thyself, gintlr leader, immured within a small apartment, such as I 
have desenbed, upon a cold, Avct day, without lire, two \ery high 
stooK and an immense-sized flat board — its only furniture — surrounded 
bj gloom, wretchedness, and iron gratings, secure under lock and key, 
so that they who would come to thee arc locked out, and he that would 
go out is k< pt in; imagine such a place, and thou wilt he transported,” 
ha, f ran gun /e</, into that in which is the av liter a\ ho craves thy sympathy, 
whilst reading these pages. In this dull room, shut out from the common 
coxnfoits of human life and from society, during many past weeks have 
I been occluded, brooding over the wretchedness and misery xshich over- 
whelm and destroy me ; here, at the instance of some kind and flatter- 
ing fi iends, have 1 been induced to form this little Avork, with the mate- 
rials for which t lie place itself lias furnished me, in the hope of being 
able, through your kind patronage, to effect my liberty ! Liberty ! after 
wdiich no one ever sighed more ardently ! the loss of Avhicli none ever 
lamented more deeply ! What will not be the measure of my gratitude 
should it succeed ? 

Brightest tints have shone upon me; but now the darkest clouds of 
sorrow obscure mv path. Misfortunes of no common kind have assailed 
me during the last two years with unrelenting fury ; here, incarcerated 
ami in ul/enets^ I am “the veiiest wictcli that crawls the earth.” 
Creditors have “ flinty hearts : ” in vain have I pointed out the folly, 
the more than madness of detaining me — an individual upon whose 
exertions his existence depends; in vain have I stated that the loss of 
time, of talents, of health, and of means, consequent upon continued 
imprisonment, are alike ruinous to themselves as to me ; but upon such 
persons no reasoning has any effect — “ no tears will move them.” 


* The yard-pump. 
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Prosperity, honour, and ambition have hitherto been my portion ; but 
now, dreary wretchedness fills the u aching void ” ot a grievously lace- 
rated heart. I have drunk deeply of the cup of adversity ; J have 
drained it to the very dregs ! I have acquired sad knowledge of the 
human heart ; Sind fallen a victim to its dark depravity ! Instead of 
smiles and caresses from the rich and great, their friendship and their 
hospitality, the writer — whose work, kind reader, you are condescending 
to peruse, and for which (perhaps presumptuously) he implores your 
suffrages — is doomed to languish in confinement, idleness, and poverty, 
associated with ignorance, vice, and vulgarity of the lowest class. A 
few bright rajs of “ hope 99 dart upon him as he ventures to anticipate 
your. kindness, which alone can draw him from his seclusion, and prompt 
him at no distant period, perhaps, to obtrude again upon your notice. 
Your smiles will cheer, but jour frowns will blast him ! 

Farewell ! kind reader; accept the author’s thanks for thy patience 
and forbearance, which have enabled thee to accompany him thus far. 
May all thy days be peace, thy nights serene, and thy conscience clear ; 
and mayest thou never acquire other knowledge of ihe hermit's retreat 
at Barrett’s Hotel than that with which these pages furnish thee ! 


MY FIRST DUEL. 

“ This is an awkward affair, Frank.* * 

“ Why, yes,” said Frank, “ it is an awkward affair.” 

“ But I suppose I must go through with it,” I continued. 

“ No doubt,” rejoined my friend ; tc and you may rest assured, that 
although the anticipation is not very agreeable, you'll find the thing a 
mere bagatelle when on the ground.” 

“ You’ll take care to have everything ready, and to call me betimes ; 
will you, Frank ? ” 

“ Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely upon me ; and now, as it is already 
twelve, and we have to go out at six, perhaps I had better wish you good 
night, that you may rest and have a steady hand in the morning. Be- 
fore I go, however, there is one thing I wish to mention to you.” 

And what is that? ” said I. 

V* hy,” replied Frank, hesitatingly, “ it is hardly worth troubling 
you about; but the fact is, there is a custom— -that is, people have on 
these occasions a sort of habit of making their — their ” 

“ Their exit I presume you mean ? ” 

Not so, my dear fellow ; nothing was farther from my thoughts, as 
I hope (with God’s will) nothing is farther from fact than the proba- 
bility of such a catastrophe to the present 

“Farce: hut come, Frank, what is tills that you would require of 
me, or enjdiq me to ? ” 

‘ Briefly, then, Ephraim, might it not be as wellmow as at any other 
time, just for form a sake, to scratch down a memorandum of your wiftbea 
respecting the disposal of your property ?" 
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u Oh Lord ! ” said I, “ is that the mouse your mountain laboured 
with? My property! God forgive you, Frank . Well, as Tom Moore 
says — 

4 I give thee all ; I can no more.’ 

I will bequeath you my debts, with a proviso that you don’t pay interest ; 
but seriously. I’ll think of what you say; and now, goodnight; and for 
Heaven’s sake be punctual in the morning!” 

“ Never fear that. Good night," said Frank; “and do you hear, 
Ephraim? You may take a pint of Madeira, if you have an inclination 
to it, to-night; but not a drop of port, sherry, or brandy. I must have 
you placed with a cool head, clear eye, and a steady fist.” 

“ Very well,” said I, “ I promise you to be observant of your orders;” 
and after once more exchanging greetings, the door closed, and I Was left 
to myself. 

“ Well," said T, when I found myself alone, cc this is a delightful sort 
of dilemma to be placed in. If I loved the girl, there would be some 
satisfaction in standing up to be shot at for her ; but to be blazed away 
at for a w ench that I don’t care a curse for — to be compelled to fight for 
mere flirtation — is certainly, at the least, very disagreeable. However, 

I siqipose 1 must let the fellow have a brush at me, and so there is no 
more to be said on that head. By-the-by, Frank hinted (with pro- 
phetic foresight, I presume) at the necessity of my disposing in writing 
of my moveables. A! Ions done , let me see. First, there is my linen 
and my clothes; let poor Betty have them, to recompense her in part 
for the co»d» she has caught in letting me in many a morning; the 
chances aie, she’ll catch no more on that errand. My coins and medals 
may he given to C. Then there are my books, and chief of them all, 
Sinner as I am, my Bible, if I dare name it with the purpose of blood 
upon my mind. I charge you, Frank, deliver it yourself to my dear and 
widowed mother ; tell her l revered its precepts, although I lacked the 
strength of mind that should have made me hold them fast and follow 
them; and, above all, never, never crush her bowed, and bruised, and 
lowly spirit with the truth of all the weakness, the folly, the impiety, 
that will mingle in my end! Tell her I fell by sword, plague, pestilence, 
or famine ; but tell her not I fell at a task my common sense — my 
heart — my soul, which owns its divine origin — revolts from ! — tell her 
not I fell as a duellist — -Down, down my heart ! the world must be wor- 
shipped. My other books may be divided between aud and 

- — — , except my series of Ana, my Hogarth, and Viel’s and Bacliau- 
mont’s and La Chapellc’s and Langle*s Journies, and my Bigarrures ; 
reserve them, with my Meerschaum, to yourself*, and over them remember 
the happy hours that you have spent before with them and him who 
thanks \ on now for all your warm-hearted kindnesses. In the drawer 
of my desk will be found a portrait and some letters ; I need not say 
whose they are, but l entreat you, my dear Frank, I conjure you, to 
take them into your own hands< — to let no other look upon them, and to 
deliver them to her ! Gloss the circumstances of my death, and let the 
tidings fall gently on her; but tell her, amid all my sins and all my fol- 
lies, I remembeVed her, and loved her, and her only, and more earnestly 
in the last moniente of my life than when I held her on my bosom. Tell 
he* ” 

Aug. VOL, XLI. NO. CLXIV, 2 b 
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I had wiittcn thus far when I was interrupted by a tapping at my 
dooi, and when I opcnc 1 it Frank was theie 

<c Is it time th^-n alieidy * ” said I 

cc Yt s, 5 sud hi “ I am glad to sec jou icady. Come, we have few 
moments to lose ” 

“ Tlu hguis liave flown with strange lapuhtv,” I said, “ but I am 
pre p ire d ^ on spokt to me last night of a will , doubtless it was a lie- 
uvstn ])it( mtion, and 1 thank y cm tor the hint I have attended to 
it, and hue noted down mj wishes, here is a memorandum of them, 
and 1 confide the execution of them to you; I know jou will not lefuse 
the t ish ” 

“ G >d foil) d,” sud Funk, taking rny hind, “ that I should, but 
God to^ l)id tliue should be ore ision loi my offices 

“ I dso hope, mv dcai liund,” I u plied, “tint there may be no such 
tuc< ^i t\ , lo it 1 hue a pu sentiment (iml iu\ presentiments have sel- 
dom h did me f dsclv) th it this mornings woik wdl he my last ” 

“ Don’t -a\ th it, hphrum,” s net 1 lank ; “ if I thought that — but, 
good G d T how can I get you oiit of it ” 

“Out of it fn I exclaimed, u you mistikc me T cmnot pie\ent 
mv convicti >n , but if 1 ^aw mv e^iave dug at my fei f, 1 would not ic- 
ti lie the steps l hue taken Come, come, I am rculv , ” md, t iking 
lnm h\ the irm, I dievv lnm fiom the mom, and we quitted the house 
silt nth, md m i few minutes were on the ^round 

On niniig there, I found th it my ldvusaiv (whom I hid nivei ‘-ten 
befor ) was bifoiclimd with us, lie vv i a t ill, raw , gaunt , iiiummiI ir 
fiVo v, with an enormous pm of mustiehios, and hiving iltigitlui \eiy 
mm h the ippt u nice of one of Napoleons old submits \\ i diluted 
each < tlu i i ildlv , iud then tinned aw ly, while the seconds u tried to 
m th the ptelnnmaiies , tlien confluence 1 i^tccl some time, md ippiand 
f> bin grievously upon my adversary s p iticnce, for he simul eagci 
t ) (1 l p iti h me 

\t 1 ist he addressed them cc Genthincn,” he •-aid, “ I lug paulon, 
but I think vee m iy anange in a bieath all tint is to be u ranged Tost, 
then,” lie ucl, speaking to Frank, “ do you choose fifteen or twenty 
p ices 4 ” 

I I ink unhesit itmgly named the latter, out of legal d to mv safety. 

tc Bon ,” Mid tlic fellow, as he made a sci itcli m the tin f with his 
heel, md piepared to take tlie distance, 

I e nli s I was rejoiced at the thought of his imasuring it, foi I 
thought I perceived m omen of s dv at i m m the length of Ins legs, m 
tbiS bowe er, I was disappointed, for the vaaabond stepped the ground 
as mine mglv as a lad}- m pattens. 

u Vnd now,* whin he had finished th it pail of the business, “ and 
now, said he, with a coolness that mate lud that ol the monnng, 
and bespoke him tcrr.bly av fait to the business, “whose weapons 
aie we to use YouFs ? r Ihcy are only a common holster pair , mine 
are nth -barrelled and hair-triggered, and in every way superior to those 
michmcs , what say you to using mine? they "'ll make shorter work of 
the business ” 

“ No doubt,” thought I. 

u W hat say you, Ephraim ?” said Frank. 
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cc O, by all moans; what is good foi th» goose is good for the 
gandt 1 , I answeicd, with an attempt at a smile, 1 rank therefore 
as m nt( d 

“Bon” sud the fellow again , “ and now, foi tlie first fire, has any 
"body a piece of money about them ? Oh, here, I ln*c one, ’ and he 
h md< d it to Ins second, who flung it up, and the result was in Ins 

f i\ OUT 

1 i mk the n came up to mo, and, seizing my hind with p l^iomte 

mteust, ^aid to me, m a tone of agitation, “ Jbphr inn, m} dear 

bov, Ik of good cheer, tint hulking blaekguird is cvidentlv tr>mg to 
bulk \ou, but be of good dun , let nit place \ou , } on htc but a lath, 
giv< him V)in ^lde , pm know it is disputed whether on these oecgMons 
it is most piudtnt to give the front oi tlu side, but let me go\mi }ou 
lien , \ou ue but i 1 ith, give lmn vmr suit, and tlu de\d himself 
e m t fnl \ on ( * )d bit -> v on, an d ki e j) v on ’ Vud so s tv nig, and tg un 
pics^jn^ m\ limd, h< witlwhew Imnudiitel\ aftci winch wo pi ic eel 

oinI\(^, lid t hi next m^tnit tlie sign il was ^ivcn \s soon as I 

hi ud n, 1 h> kid i Jo U mv idu n ir\, \ud s iw him i u ( hr s pistol 

ei 1 -t d it l ^iw liiiuiu nu mth tin kiiniu^d <i lui'k and the 
piui i not in c-tii, it w i lml tlu lii half-^( e on 1, hut I knew and 
wisuitun lu hid <i wild me 1 hi next lmtmt licit i blow, is it 

\uk, on tlu out di of ro\ ri^lit elbow, and a some thing like n < sn ding 

il nu t hi um i^ it di >pptd neiwli^s and with tin weight of had by 

mv i ii , md F lu ud the upnl of his weapon J w is winged clean as 

a w h jsth 

link ]<i<ci\td h )w it was with me, md v I-* 1 \ my side m a 
twnikli u, biiidgiiij; my arm with the limdkeiennf lm ton irom his 
nt< k v \re \ on i uut, I pin um 5 

fct \ot it ill, I s ud , “ but in ike ha^te , I long for rn\ revenge ’ 

u Is tin <unlkmui lnut' J> mquiicd in\ advcisaiv, with a hilt stifled 
s irdonu ^ i m 

“ Ni t i wlut, v nd 1 , and he bowed 

“ C i l wm w lnm bis tb n^e ^ 9 impine d Fi ank 

“ () Jinu k u,^ 1 unwind, “let me hive the pistol ” lit liandtd 
it to me , I m isped i*g out 1 uni m vam to i a no it, mv light arm 
was Ttime dis tided thm I had thought 
ic Ti> him with tiie kb,” mkI liank 

I did so, but found tlu ] ntol i ir luavier than T hail coneci ed, and 
mudi lie mu tii m 1 1 in w m\ o\ n to be , it w as impossible to level it 
with mj left I looked at im ulvcrsaiv and saw Ins fe ituns relax into 
a (1 nan ilili Mi plustophohc < nu I rn widened with unspeakable r ige* 
ct lie U md the devil I exclaimed, “is thcie no laving a slap at the 
long legged msc ii •> ’ 

“ I ftai not,” said Frank , “ but, * be added, with affectionate waimth, 
u stind b ick, and J 11 light his s i ond foi \ou 

u That’s out of the question, ’ I replied , let me tiv rnv left again ” 
1 did so, and felt convinced the pistol was nioie than usuallv liem\ I 
held it by the ban e 1, and the n I felt assured the butt w as plugged heavily 
with lead The thought of tie at he i\ nnmcdiatclv came acinus me. 
The first hie won at Ins own call on the toss of a florin from his own 
purse probably, and a piece contrived for these occasions, with the same 
imprcbsion on both bides. jVly right aim shattcicd ceitamly by aim, 

2 ir 2 
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and his pistol of a weight that prevented all possibility of its being 
levelled with thedeft hand; all concuried to assuic me I was the victim 
of a scoundicl. 

“ Bht it shall not go thus,” I said, as I thrust Freak on one side, and 
advanced towaids the villain with the cool purpose of blowing his brains 
out; “ if shall not go thus!” And as I neared him, I poised the butt of 
the pistol with my left hand against my chest, and put my linger on the 
trigger to draw m his face. Fortunately, Fiank, who was ignoiant of 
my suspicions, closed on me at the vciy critical instant, and wienehed 
the weapon fiom in} grasp, exclaiming, at the same tunc, “ Would 
you commit minder 

“With pleasme,” I answered, “upon such a murderous villain us 
tlns!” r But he was now sccuie from my tire, and seeing himself so, 
and safe m his superior physical strength, he sneeied at me with such 
mean demoniacal msiut, that unable to withhold myself any longei, 1 
ruslied on him and arappled with him ; but 1 was weak from pain and 
loss of blood, and 1 fainted. 

Suddenly l was moused by some one shaking me violently. 1 looked 
up; it was Frank. “ I p, up, man,” he cued. 

“ Up,” 1 said, “ lor what?” 

“ For what,” lie ie}>licd, < 6 to save my character and your own, if you 
have any care about cithei. Why, it waiits but a cjuaitei to six, and at 
six we must he on the gioond.” 

tc What, have not I been shot then ?” I said. 

“ Shot f ” he exclaimed, “ who the devil has been lieie to shoot you > 
Why you have been dreaming.” 

It was tine; I had drawn my table to my bed-side to make my will, 
and had fallen back asleep, and di earned what I have i elated. 

“ Then I suppose I must be shot again ?” 

“ Theie's little fear of that, thank Heaven,” said Fiank, “ foi 1 have 
just learnt that your adversary, m alarm at your pi owes-, has bolted.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, as coolly as I could; but mwaidly thanking (iod 
heartily foi my deliverance from jeopardy . 

Yes,” continued Frank, “so it is; but come, we must take our 
ground, and give the vagabond an horn’s law.” 

“ With all my heart,” said I ; and in five minutes I was dressed and 
on my way to the spot, with a lighted cheroot m mv mouth, and tiutli 
to say, cut) e nous, a lighter heart under my waistcoat than I think 1 
should else have earned to the field. 

On the ground we found Captain M., the fellow’s second, who 
informed us he umici stood Ins principal had taken flight, and vowed 
summary vengeance on him when and whenever lie should meet him, 
for the insult he had offered him by his pusillanimous conduct. To be 
brief, we waited one hour, and my antagonist did not appear. Fiank 
thus addressed himself to his second : — 

“ Captain M.,” he said, “ you will do my fiicnd the justice to say he 
has behaved as becomes a brave and an honourable man?” 

Most certainly,” said the Captain ; and w ? c quitted the ground, and 
I proceeded to post the recreant ; after winch the Captain, Frank, and I 
together took steaks and claret for breakfast. And thus ended “ the 
first duel” of a half-bearded boy. 


Ephraim Twigo. 
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Quo me capio B uxhi tui 
1'lLnum 

(i Whilst di inking wine I never see 
c 1 he fi >\\ rung i ice ot my eneinj , 

“■ Dunk tuel\ ot the gr ipt, and nought 
i * C in give the soul ( m momuful thought, 

“ Wine t, lu ide of witching pow ei , 

<l Anil wis lorn is her min i i^e down * 

* \\ me can the purest jo\ impair, 
u W me inspnes the saddest hcai t , 

\\ me gt\ t s cow n ds valour s i age, 

W me give •* y outh to tottei mg a^t 
‘ Wine gives v lg u to the weak 
‘ And c unison to the pallid chec*k , 
e And dries np sorrow as the sun 
Abs >rbs the dew it shines upon ’ — I irdoi st 

I iiorr no ono doubts th it T im a most particularly bober in in , if 
im one docs let nu issuic him, tli it sobrictv and Solomon I w i^t arc 
synnnvmcs, not tli it 1 un il together a milk sop, days hue been, md 
m lu sim,\\li(n I could attuk the r I un ot IlcuUlbcr^, m pytul 
p xrtni i ship , but m gc nei il I un i md ot n it * w th i little bi vnd> m 
it ^clt/(i \\ ltd, with a ^punkhng ot hock, is m\ delight m the 
do*, di\s, md spring \\ ttci, boiled, and pist cl in t eolouud with a 
little old mm t> m ikt it u look well on tlu t iblt is m\ m*Jitl> winpo- 
sium in the winter solstice, and only m a modicum, I «u uad\ to lx 
sw< m on 1) >ok 01 liorns that 1 nc\cr go the length ot a thirteenth tum- 
ble!, unless tin lids are very persu isive, m the uses ne \crv mu ill and 
only hold ii l11 1 pint l am such a paitn uHilv sobci m in, sj much 
tint aitci h mUw, long given over all my \outhful hopes ot cmnunee, 
they ag 11 n dtwnonmc is I behold through the usti of m\ npnuigs 
the pciptluil Pie sideniMnp of the Tcmpci nice Societies 1 sen now, 1 
am qualifsin^ mvsilt toi the office — no more do I take spmts — it I con- 
sume them, they take me — altogether another aff m , and as to using 
them, I nc\ei do th it , on the <ontiar\, l am con turn ill} ibuMiig thtm 
Then as to wine — barnn^ 1 bottle of Shen\ at dmnci, and a little Ma- 
deira aftei , to w isli m\ mouth, and a little mulled Port to ^Ucp on, I 
seaieelv t nte it, wumwuhi, seisoned with a spice or two, pibt to 
teach one ide is ot commerce , a little lemon, to remind us if a little acid 
m life now uid then makes the palate wince, tli it tlie giand bowl of ex- 
istence will b( the better fm it, and a little outpouring ot the spirit 
loirns my c hoiccst bevei \ge 

It will reidily be believed tint a man of such maikeci sobnety must 
infallibly be dee ply struck at every display ot that intoxicating sm In- 
toxication. I have accordingly noted some of those instances of the 
freaks of the jolly god that have most surpnsed me 

It was a dull, foggy, dnz/lmg, muddy, murky, slippers, November 
night, when, as I was 1 etui mug home alter dining out, I stumbled over 
something on my path, which, on inspection, turned out to be a man, 
and a gentleman — <c The dnil speed you for that same,” hie cupped the 
prostrate one to me, as I stood rubbing my shins after the contact with 

If it be so, like moat other dowers, it is very soon spent.~b, T. 
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his adamantine pei icraimim, cc don't }ou know a gintloman’s hid from a 
door-scraper, you dthrunkt n bavte 

“ And is that you? O’Donnell,” said I, “Wliat on eaitli me you doing 
tlieic 1 '” 

“ Doing is it, mist her ? will now, that’s your name? — hat would I 
he doing hut aismg m\ mind, seeing my body’s no way at aise.*' 

4,i Oh ’ Donnell, you’ic at yom old pianks !’ ? 

“ Di\d ah it now if this isn’t a new one ; it’s the first time \ ivir sli])t 
wid the moon m your hastly counti v ; and the divil a soul I d git to give 
mo a do 01 -st ip to lay m\ head on. — Oh ! why did I lave Dublin wheio a 
gintilman’s always sme to git lii^ hid plopped wid a stick 01 a stone ?*’ 
When did cold watei e\er beget Philosophy like this i — The Scots were 
wont, when lolling them in their plaids for the night’s hi\ouat\ to make 
them pillows of snow , but heie’s a gentleman m the midst of civilized 
and peace ful life, — inspjied by w me, ask* only for a door-step wheieon 
to lay the lauiellcd head of a senioi uptime ! AV hen wine and di unken- 
nels can father such moth sty and such contentment, is it not criminal 
to take thm potation w ’ 

“Solomon, my dear fell ow,” cued my lovesn k and h\ pochondi lac 
friend May well tome one night, as I was pacing m\ way diMicitly down 
O\foid-stieet, and lie slapped my shouldei till it (hunch d like the deck 
of a steamer to the first stroke of the engine, “ \\ hcie aiv you oil* to? — 
where do you hang out ro-night T* 

“OIF to * — hang out ? -~\\hv, MaywcU, can this be you 
“ Myself, old hoy, 

* Else has some damned appanfion 
Begot a set ond sell unto me/ 
and all that sort of thing \ou know, Solomon, my hoy f ” 

“ You dumk, Maywcll ? 9 

“Drunk! come, that’s a lie f — I’m happy, Solomon; just scienely 
happy — calmly blest — that's all.” 

“And aie all your sorrows, all your ailments, so soon and easily for- 
gotten V’* 

“ They he damned 

u And Miss ?” 

“ She’s here, my boy !” 
iC Where ? I hope not !” 

“ II ere, Solomon, here, I’\o got her, she's mine; now, and for ever 
and c\er, through time,, and — 

‘ For woman and wine — woman and wine. 

Together, together. 

In bu rape is and bright eyes should ever shine,' — 

I have her, — on my bosom, all and forever — mine, and mine only — good 
by Solomon, she is mine — she is mine.” 

There was a poor water-drinking devil, dying in the despair of un- 
requited and hopeless love; snatching from his fate the happiness with 
which, like an ignis fatuus, it had deluded him into the slough of despond ; 
and this, by thy assistance, mighty wme— it was but to* a short tune — 
but in that brief space he possessed in a perfection* perhaps exceeding 
what physical possession could have given to hib sanguine spiiit, her for 
whom he^ sighed away his soul* and whom he never lived to own. Wine, 
and wine’s madness* let me worship you ! * * * 

€t Solomon,” said some p&e, in a solemn tone to me one night, or ra- 
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ther morning, as T was about entering my own cldor, u Solomon, 5 ’ — md I 
recognized the \ nice though it w is iluied from it usu il <r i\ md 
joi und to a most sepulchral sound, Salomon l am come i^wain \ou 
t re it be t >o late p> 

“ Why 1 good God T wh it s the matter, Montague 

4< Oh ! )ou most ripiobite ^umeg md img dly hi ithen, is* it thus 
you piofani on nil oce mons, tin n mu ot the Divinity lint 1 m come 
tow un you — to warn you, Solomon X wist — to save \ n i p 11 (i ie< up) 
— polluted soul, — take In ed of join w i\s ibandon youi diunl ounces md 
women, and think of \our sal — (hiccup) — salvati m ’’ 

tc AA by how now. Hairy, what mu lei h\s converted \ hi thu ud- 
dcnly 

“ A miracle r light inv lad— Solomon — M t Twist I h i\( hut just 
saved m\ bet — (hiccup) — hi tti r p irt — oh f Solomon tun \ ide fi t > tin 
v on „ lone s \ m kn m, S >1 nnon ol 1 h 11 >\v — tnd ib a e ill tiling t 
di uulv — (hiecup) — dmnkei ness o it of v >ui wav — its i stumhlm^ hi e k 
to the nghtc >us Lo >k \t me — md le un \vhat th spa it m d > , m x \i 
you n tin hi nid\ m t lit house, — th it tin loot of dl evil, 1 11 i tk a 

than Ide* ul I u fe n ot ell h i i t his d imp mgl t, f i I m tn l Hiiun 1 1 d 

lamilv mt u should Gke cm oi t he him he s I ust a th iihlt \ \\ ] \ II! 

tell you how it h ippe m 1, aid ab>ve ill flunks, avoid — d \ >u h u — 

T think viu’ii diuuk no v — I’m sortv 1 i si e it— avi id dunk uid thinl 

ot vom ull u 5 tl it ls I ini m — d ) y oi st i - — \ m s ilv i i ) i 5 

AVell, iiat tins thought l liwn., must ti in th ]i lip t 
* \ i\ i e I v m > Sm > 

* AA ho flu clt \ il’s tlu le ” 1 bell iwc d fio n m\ 1 1 i > ir i w i id \ { 

an h mi w Ik n ill C In isti ms <}\ ul 1 he m 1) i! J l l uisw it » 1 1 > <, f 

loll t ills pi if i mi d on in\ stn 1 1 d > n 

u \Ie, m\ hut k,” half gio tin d, h ilf «- pn d d i hr >k< n \n s m 
thm^ between i tuunpet md i hmd\ ^ uiv,whuh I - u i i 
m/ed as tlie t m m ilion of my cpnet, nervous iuend, Jcuimih I p, of 
the Stick 1 vi h uigc 1 squill 

<c \ ( u, Ituy ’ AV hv , wh it ails vou man ° ” 

c Alls mt 1 wliy the ulnn nt of Dxvnl s s >w I’m ilnmk i id ^1 imiis 
Our mess his hid i m^ht of it, and \vi uc off ti Spun ti m 11 nv 
morning lubeitv md md penehnet T l)t \th oi \ u i\ T \\ li\ 5 l m 

a — ” and lie i u ed lus \oiei to its summit — 4 Ib i i lunsen p * 

“ A whit ■> ” 

cc A hensign,” iepc \ted Jurv, still loudt i 
\\ h it’s th it J s ud 1 

“ AA h it’s th it p> said Jem , c mtt mptuoush <c AA by a eh ip c ui ics 
eolouis, damme , not know w h it* i Inns gn is’ ( om , lit u^ m , l v< 
got my uniform on, and I’m fugered — — Damme, if tins dew won’t spoil 

the siivei-late l m going ti Spam to light 99 

“ To do what ° ” 

“ To fight for the Constitution * 

"‘You tight ? ” 

<c Yes , going to gather lauieD, as our colonel says 99 
“Better stay at home and cat youi olives ' 

“ I tell v ou I m going ’ 

u Go to the devil,” responded I ; and slammed my window down 
“ Wine, wine, ’ said l, “ all valour and worth is m thee ! All the seven 
cardinal virtues must inhabit the London Docks,” 
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Six weeks afterwards I learnt the poor thing had been shot for 
cowardice. 

* ' * * *• * *• 

One December evening, shortly before Christmas, I was sitting quietly 
by mv fire-side,,, imbibing a diluted portion of Hodges* Falcrrnan, and 
inhaling my schaum, an hen a smait knock came at the door, and the 
next minute Mr. Zachaiiah Snookes was announced : he was an old and 
esteemed school-iellovv, whose quiet and placid ways had begot a kind 
of compassionate lespect for him in alllns companions, and whose steady 
and e\en demeanour m aftei-life had kept alive the feeling in all who 
still know him. 

^ So, Zac, 55 said I, somewhat astonished at the visit, 44 vvlm'd hate 
thought of seeing you at this time? I thought you never trusted your- 
self or the counting house alone after dark. Why you look red — your 
eyes aie queerisli ! I hope there's been no accident?'* 

’ 44 No,” said Zac, in his quiet wav, and sat down. 

“ Fg.id,” thought I; 44 but something /s wrong. I must proceed 
delicately Come take off your bat then.” 

44 Yes, 5 ’ said Zae ; and he did. 

44 And an hat will you take? 1*11 ha\e none of your old shirking, one 
does not have this pleasure e\ery day- -what v til you take ? ” 

44 Well then,” said lie, 44 I’ll take a little giog.” 

44 Then fire away — bieAV for yourself. I m glad to see you go alone 
at la^t.” 

Accordingly Zac did brew, and stiflish too ; and to my amazement 
toped off moie than half his gla^s at staiting. 

44 And now AAliat is it ails you ? ” said l ; 44 for I see you aie not quite 
right.” 

44 Pve dmed out,” said Zac. 

44 Indeed,” said I ; 44 why you are commencing like an epic, media ? 

7C?. And an hat then ? ’ 

44 \\ by, Solomon, I want y r our advice. 5 * 

44 Oli, come, Zac, you’re turning wag ; you have suiely never come 
to me for ad\ ice ? 55 

44 Upon my soul I am,” said Zac, most solemnly. 

44 Amazement upon wonder; and what’s the matter? ” 

44 I’m in love.” 

44 In what?— you, Zac — in — did you say in love? It’s true then 
miracles have not ceased, and there’s yet hope that I may pay my debts 
some day. Did you meet your charmer at the dinner to-dav? ” 

44 O, no.” 

44 Have vou known her loner ? ” 

“ Yes.” ' 

44 When did you first see her ? ” 

44 A twelvemonth ago.” 

44 And when last ? ” 

44 A twelvemonth ago.” 

44 And is it known ? ” 

44 No.” 

44 Then you’ve been a year in the pangs of parturition ?” 

44 O, no,” said Zac. 

“ IdoH’t understand you,” said I. “ Let me hear the tale.” 

Why, said Zac, “her h?ajth was drunk to-day about two hour? 
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after the cloth was removed; and somebody said she was a fine girl, 
and another, and a third, and others said the sa?he and more ; and then 
I recollected hei — and I felt a sort of — you know, Solomon — a kind of 
feeling ” 

“ Yes, yes ; I comprehend — go on/’ 

“ And presently I was called on loi a toast, so I gave hena^ain, and 
then they cheered me, and that confused me, and I drank five or six: 
glasses to the health before I sat down ; and then I recollected that I had 
diank moie than one, and since then I’ve felt quite cpieer, and bewil- 
dered, and all of a swim, and I can think of nothing but her ever since.” 
“ Well, drink up your grog; it’s cooling ; ’ he did so, and continued — 
Do you know, Solomon, I can see her now just as I saw her this 
time twelvemonth — I know the time, because we were taking ^tock 
then — I 11 just take a little more giog, I m so dry — 5 (heie Zac took 
off anothei tumbler) — “and I think I can hear her speaking, — and she 
sang so beautifully — * 

“ I thought you did not like music ?” 

“ Yes, but I do now , and she danced like an angel, 55 exclaimed 
Zac, aimed at his climax. 

And did you speak, sing, or dance with her ? ” 

“ No,” saul Zac. 

“ r l hen how woe \ou betrayed p 
“That’s what I don t know, said he. 
cc But at any rate, Zac, you aic m love? ” 

“ I’m m love over head and ears ” cried poor Zac, gulping down a 
sob, a <ugh, and the last of his second glass. 

“ Will, come, fill again ; soirow ’s diy and love can't «-wim in water. 
Dunk that, and then tell me what I can do for you.” And so Zac 
drank it, but neveT told me moie ; for suddenly he merged hom 
maudlmg to Moipheus; and I laul him on the sofa; and when I de- 
scended m the morning Zac had flown. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 


Incidents in General-— Matnmomai News — Western Rad-road — Cabinet Commo- 
tion — Paganini Amoioso — Don Carlos u at Home — Return ot C holeia — Michael 
Angelo Taylor — Occident at Knock ton Hall — Libel Extiaoidmary — Theattical 
Movements — The London Season. 


Incidents in G* nkhai — Ox t of the political world — and we arc not 
political — \er\ little has occurred duimg the month. This is generally 
the case ; foi when the public mind and public interest are engrossed by 
what the cobbleis and tmkeis call the “affairs of the nation,” all other 
affairs are propoi tionably flat, dull, and insipid. The English Opera 
House lias sprung up, under the hands of Mi. Beazlcy , m a most 
marvellously rapid manner. In agiiculture or horticulture, people pre- 
pare the ground before they sow the seed ; but, in this case, the theatre 
had not only been sown but grown to its full height before the earth 
had been levelled of the street m which it will stand when the street 
is made. This is one of the principal incidents of ordinary life. 

The house is really beautiful, the arrangements are novel and elegant, 
and we hope the results will be profit and prosperity. Why did not 
Mr* Arnold call it the Phoenix ? 
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Matrimonial News — Lord Mahon is married to the accomplished 
daughter of Sir Edward Kcrri^on , and Mr Llluc, son o f the Right 
Honourable bdward llhcc, to the d uighter ot Goieial B ilfom A 
daugVei of the Lai 1 Shitwsbmv has been afliam d as the wile of a 
foieign prince, f mid has, pre\i ms to hei imrn ige with Inm, been 
created Princess Talbot Loid Holmesdalc, too, is mamed to Miss 
Percv, the Bishop of Culisk’<* d inghtci Indeed, theio hue recently 
been" several \eiv agreeable commissions of matrimony , but no one in 
pai ticulai so Maikmglv inteie sting as that of Captain C links Spooner 
— qiueie Spoonc\ of the ship f rie, to Kmgitaia Oribith of 

Poolenu doodley Villa, Slops, Ot the ite Miss K is the dan Jib i of Ge- 
neral Bmglpdlswlitmtmpg Dempslrfgwondadmmei , a child of tin ish ml, 
Knight Giand C loss of the Pig and Olive Branch, tnd comic i tc d with 
the most noble families of that e-ountn, and chst mtl) id ited to the Queen 
of virtuous, pious, and Joseph Bulls inem<>?\, Obtrci The \ouig 
lady is but sixteen, and has not >et done glowing , she st mdb six feet 
seven, her countenance, wlneli is i bright mihogmv colom, full ot 
intelligence and expression, has, to the unaeeustomed Mi nuct, i pecu- 
liar appear nice, owing to the cl iboi itc nitiue of the t itto nn„ b> wlmh 
Lergricclul round brown cheeks ue adorned Her c\(^, winch aie 
large and intelligent, aie, of what is c died b> M ir id m ( inn, i Pomon i 
green colour, he r ears are laitrc, \ti 1 slit aftei the newest f tslu m 

Immediately after the nupt i d i e rc mmi\ , the b ishful hi lde delighted 
the assc mbled party bj displaying hu skill and giuefulm^s m swim- 
ming, which she did with an case and elcxtcritv quite womb rful ( ip 
tarn bpoonei, who has united himself to this loveh creature, com- 
mands a whaler, which, it appears, hid been unsuccessful m its fishing 
during the last season, he has, howcvei, amply condoled himsi It b\ 
harpooning this high-boni lid), whom he designates tin Pimei^s of 
Whalts — a fit match, in our opinion, for the Dolphin of 1 i nice 


Western Hail-roxu — -The bdl for the transport iti on of jugs from 
Bristol to Brompton upon a rail-road seems as if it wtie to he settled 
to the final and utter destruction of the comfort of the inhibit mts of the 
metropolis and the tranquillity of the people of the suburbs W c do 
trust that people who have not seen the perilous experiment at Livery- 
pool and Manchester will take the trouble to go and look at the over- 
weening nuisance which begins to show itself between the Rent-road 
and Gieenwich, for, as to that being a lail-road from London to 
Greenwich, the profession is a false one , it is a rail-road from South 
wark , and the fortunate London public who use it will have very 
nearly as far to travel to it, as they afterwards wdl upon it Great cau 
tion should be used by the legislature m countenancing and authorising 
these undertakings, not only as regards the inconsiderate destruction of 
private property which they cause, but for the sake of the country itself, 
which is destined to be disfigured* in every direction for no one useful 
purpose^ which disfigurements must remain evep after the" final failure of 
the objects for which they had been perpetrated We regret to see bills 
involving so many interests, and affecting so many persons, pass through 
the House of Commons when the attendance is so extremely thin. 

Since this was written we are glad to perceive that the House of 
Lords have thrown out the mischievous Bill,, and, by so doing, have, at 
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least for one year, rescued the inhabitants of London and its western 
suburbs from a gigantic nuisance. 

Cabinet Commotion. — Since our last, in which wc noticed the resig- 
nation of certain members of the Government, there has been a much 
more serious explosion. As we profess to have no political feelings, we 
shall merely relate the facts which led to this 4C flare up,” historically, 
and as impartially, we trust, as if they had occurred in the time of Wat 
Tyler or Oliver Cromwell. 

The first beginning of the affair was this. .It seems that somebody 
connected with the Government had a great desire to conciliate Mu 
O’Connell, the gentleman whom of all others in the empiie Ilis 
Majesty’s Ministers had thought it necessary to denounce in that* Ses- 
sional Manifesto which is by courtesy called the King’s Speech. In 
order to secure, as it seems, his neutrality upon one or tw o Parliamentary 
questions and a pending election for Wexford, Mr. Littleton, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, sent to him, and told him that he was wrong in agitat- 
ing Ireland by letters and addresses, for that it was quite uncertain 
whether the Coercion Bill, to which he was so violently opposed, would 
be renewed or not ; that the point had not been decided in Cabinet; and 
that neither he nor Loid Wellesley wished for the renewal. 

T1 ms front bed, Mr. O'Connell calmed his agitation as to Ireland gene- 
rally, and abstained from opposition as to Wexford particularly — until 
finding, in a few davs, to his alter surprise, that the Coercion Bill was 
to he renewed, he taxed Mr. Littleton with something like disin- 
genuousness. 

LIow far this charge was substantiated the reader will himself judge, 
when he kno\v« that, on the 18tli of April, — Mr. Littleton having sent 
to Mr. O'Connell in the middle of June, — Lord Wellesley wrote to 
Lord Melbourne a letter, in which ho expressed his most anxious desire 
for the renewal of the Bill. On the 4th of July, Lord Grey stated in 
the House of Lords that lie knew nothing of the communication said to 
have been eutered into between the Irish Secretary and the Irish Agitator, 
and that no change had taken place in his opinions or those of Lord 
Wellesley on the Coercion Bill. 

Lord Grey having thus thrown Mr. Littleton overboard, Mr. Littleton 
resolved to lug somebody over with him ; and it became known that 
Mr* Littleton did not of himself send for the Agitator, but at the advice 
of Lord Althorp, who moreover told him to be careful not to commit 
himself. 

These discoveries led to an open rupture in the Cabinet, and Lord 
Grey, with the high aud honourable feelings which his bitterest political 
enemy must admit him to possess, resigned his office. Lord Althorp 
followed the example, and the King was graciously pleased, according 
to Lord Althorp’s own wprds, to accept their resignations. 

Subsequently an offer w r as made tb the heads of the Conservative party 
to coalesce, — an offer which was rejected. The result has been an ac- 
commodation of differences, and the Ministry, deprived of its head, lias 
recovered itself, with this most extraordinary peculiarity, that Lord 
Althorp, whose high inind and lofty spirit prompted him to resign 
because his noble friend and leader, Lord Grey, did so, has resumed his 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, Lord Melbourne being called Pre- 
mier, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse being appointed First Commis- 
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sion'er of Woods and Forests, vacant by the elevation of Lord Dun- 
cannon to the Secretaryship for the Home Department with the peerage. 

Thus, Lord Grey, having pathetically quitted public affairs forever, 
finds #ie scattered remnants of lus Cabinet unite again in the most har- 
monious manner, with only one single change, caused by his own ho- 
nourable secession This, which to us and otheis who know scaicely 
anything of politics or the political woild, seems very strange, lias been 
rendered still more curious by the fact that Lord Grey has been offered 
a chance of returning to the Government as Lord Pun/ Seal ' This 
offer, it is said, was made to Loid Giey without the knowledge of the 
nominal Premier, Lord Melbourne, and without any communication 
with Lord Carlisle, who actually held the Privy Seal at the time, but 
who lu?s since icsigned it. 

There have been so many manoeuvres peifoimed during the course 
of the Coercion Bill and all other measures m progress, that we have 
not space to trace them through all then intricacies. 

It is necessary to notice these affairs, winch have created a gieat 
sensation, but we offer no opinion, and, as we have alicacly said, leave 
oui readers to form their own 


Paganini Amoroso — Paganini, the how ideal ol fiddlers, lias been 
entangled m a somewhat romantic aflan A Watson, a linger 

who was engaged with her father by Paganini to pla\ and smg while he 
was resting himself during the pcrambulatorv ccmcc rts wluc h lie has 
been giving, fell m love, it appears, cither with the Signor 01 Ins science, 
or out of love with her father and hei family , and when the <uily~ 
headed Pag. performed a running passage m a to Calais, Miss VV atson, 
who could not accompany him, followed him to Boulogne 

Mi. Watson, justly indignant that so illustrious a pcifonnoi as Pag 
should do what it has been generally said he did — piopose to many Miss 
W , — started for Boulogne, too, and somehow, — how we foiget, for the 
subject is altogether very absurd, and not very interc sting, — prevented 
the meeting of Orpheus and his Fury dice, who, m all probability, would 
have jumped over the Styx (quaere sticks) m a few hours, if this most 
fortunate interposition had not taken place 

The result has been that Miss Watson is restored to her family as 
good as new; to get from which family she pcrfoimed a voluntaiy 
movement, the result of Pag.’s overtures And Mr Watson proclaims 
his intention to sue the Signor for damages Damages for what? For 
Miss Watson’s running after him > Had he committed any ha^r x iol-o nee, 
he might he amenable to some law, but he lias clone no such thing Nay, 
he has written a long letter to say Ins affection foi the young lady was 
quite Platonic, — one of the papus printed it Plutonic,— that on no ac- 
count would he be instrumental to her disadvantage ; that he never had 
any thought of marrying her ; and that it was entirely without his desire, 
privity, or knowledge that she came after him. 

Why Mr. Watson prevented Miss Watson’s becoming Signora Paga- 
nini we can only guess because there are already a pack o’ ninnies in 
the world. lYatson is rampantly irate about something, and no doubt 
considers Pag. deserving a 44 common chord.’* For our parts we sin- 
cerely pity Miss Watson, who must be rendered very uncomfortable by 
the notoriety of her performance, and whose passage rttornando with 
papa in the Dover van must have been highly discordant. If Mr* 
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Watson troubles Pag. about actions, we should advise the SignoV to 
“ shake his locks ” — flourish his bow, and say fiftdle-de-dee. 

Don Carlos “ at Home.” — In a farce, we believe €t Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” there is a song which begins thus — 

“ Don Antonio's come from Spain, 

And in a devil of a hurry is going back again.” 

If we read Don Carlos for Don Antonio the words are extremely appli- 
cable to an event which lias recently occurred. Don Carlos, the King 
of Spain, (according to the ancient laws of that country,) arrived, as we 
last month mentioned, at Portsmouth, with his consort, family, and a 
numerous suite. 

Quietly established at Gloucester Lodge, the royal family unostenta- 
tiously moved about, and Don Carlos went to the Opera, and the Tower, 
and the Tunnel, and all the rest of the sights of our London, till one fine 
day it suddenly burst upon Cupid and Co. that Don Carlos was at the 
head of his army in Spain issuing proclamations, announcing amnesties, 
and offering pi amotions. This turned out to he fact, to the utter astonish- 
ment of our Cabinet, and of all those who believed that the courage and 
resolution of Don Carlos were but negative virtues, and that the indolence 
characteristic* of the noble nation to which he belongs would have pre- 
vented ail} active mcasuic for the recovery of his rights; but most sur- 
prising of all is it, that no less than thirty-five persons were necessarily 
entrusted with the secret of his intended movements, and yet not one 
syllable of the scheme transpired. 

On the first of July his Majesty left Brompton at twelve o’clock at 
night in a hack chaise and pair — a yellow and two, the very counterpart 
of that in which Lord Brougham went hunting Lord Denman one Sun- 
day morning, ile proceeded to Brighton, and there embarked for Dieppe. 
The history of his having gone down Channel in Mr. Weld’s yacht is 
false. Prom Dieppe his Majesty travelled to Paris, where lie dined, 
walked about the streets, and slept; thence lie went to Bourdeaux, 
where he remained twenty hours, and thence to Spain. On the 12th 
he issued his proclamation to the army. 

But there is a story w hich must be told. It happened that an officer 
of our Artillery was charged w ith a message to Don Carlos (he having 
ai'rived from Spain) ; this message having been entrusted to him, be- 
cause he wus personally known to the King. This officer went to Glou- 
cester Lodge, somewhere about the 10th of July, and was received by 
some of the members of the household. Upon explaining his object he 
was told that Don Carlos was ill in bed, and suffering from rheumatism, 
contracted in consequence of change of climate, but that there could be 
no doubt that his Majesty would grunt him an audience. 

In a short time the oflicer was ushered into the royal apartment, dark- 
ened as invalid rooms are, and w as received by the King, w ho graciously 
extended his hand for the bombardier to kiss. The bombardier then had 
the honour of making his communication, kissed hands again, knelt upon 
his right knee, — according to Sir Herbert Taylor's orders, — bowed, and 
retired. He went to his club, delighted with the reception he had met 
with, expecting the order of Charles the Third, or some such dingle- 
dangle, as a mark of the royal favour, and was iu fact enteta with the 
events of the day* 
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At that moment Don Carlos was at Elisendo with his troops. It 
having been quite necessary to hoax the bombardier, by slipping one of 
the staff into the King’s bed, so as to impress upon his mind as a stranger 
that his Majesty was still snug at Gloucester Lodge. The juvenile 
Whi<f, Lord Palmerston, heard of this, and hugged himself : even 
Talleyrand was fceaten ; and nobody made anything by the fact, although 
Rothschild and Edward Ellice were on the <fui tire. 

It is stated that the three great northern powers intend to recognize 
Don Carlos the moment he is in a position to claim their support. If so 
— as we conclude France will not, and England is bound to France by 
the glorious quadrupartitc treaty — there will consequently be a war — ■ 
nous verrons. 


Return ok Cholera. — We regret to know that the cholera has 
again made its appearance in the metropolis. Several cases have oc- 
curied in Westminster, and more in the suburbs. The only fatal case 
in the higher ranks is that of the Marchioness of Headfort, a lady of the 
highest mental attainments, and of the most amiable disposition. For 
some houis her Ladyship's constitution bailled the horrid disease, but 
she at last sank under it, leaving her loid and six children to lament 
her loss. 

The noble marchioness was the only daughter of Sir John Stevenson, 
the musical composer, and when married to the noble Maiquess was the 
widow of Edward Tuitc Dalton, Esq. 


Michael Anoflo Taylor. — Amongst the deaths of the month we 
have to notice that of Michael Angelo Taylor, a consistent Whig, 

and lat ' member for Sudbury. Mr. Taylor was the son of Sir Robert 
Taj lor, the architect, and intended originally for his father’s profession. 
Amongst Ids fellow pupils in Sir Robert’s office weie Mr. Nadi, the 
public benefactor of London * Sir John Leach, the present Master of 
the Rolls; and the late Mr. Cockerell. Like Sir John, Mr. Taylor did 
not choose to be a professional architect, but the architect of his own 
fame ; and those who have read the “ Rollmdf’— and who has not? — 
will there see what his objects, legal and political, weic in early life. 

Mr. Taylor, as we have just said, had the merit of being a moderate 
and consistent Whig; he was one of the earliest advocates of Chancery 
reforms ; and while he constantly supported his principles in Parlia- 
ment, became celebrated for keeping his political companions together 
by good cheer* He was the Ampliytrion of the party, indeed, the 
well-known song of tc Michael’s Dinner ” humourously records His last 
political words, at least those which he was last heard to utter in society, 
were wards of disgust at the course which political events were taking; 
and we rather believe that he expressed a strong opinion, within a very 
few r days of his death, as to the necessity of Lord Grey’s quitting liis col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, or dissolving Parliament. He was in his 78th 
year, which nobody, to look at him, could have believed. He married 
a sister of Sir Harry VancTcmpfest, who survives him, but whose health, 
we regret to say, is considered extreme tv precarious 

Lord James Fitzroy, the youngest son of the Duke of Grafton, and 
Member for Thetford, is dead, aher a few days’ illness : and Sir Wil- 
liam Guise, one of the Members for Gloucestershire, is also dead. 
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The Queen’s Foreign Excursion. — The Queen, who took her de- 
parture from Woolwich for the Continent on tllte 5th of July, arrived 
safely at Helvoet on the next afternoon, whence her Majesty proceeded 
to Rottcidam. We are glad to hear that the Queen is in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, and still more glad to know that her Majesty’s return 
to this country is not far distant. We believe a moref amiable, chari- 
table, and aflable Queen nevt 1 sat upon the throne of England ; und we 
are quite sure that the English people fully appreciate her Majesty’s 
incuts and virtues. 


Act idi«nt at Knockton II a i ij.- — -The Earl of Ripon’s fine seat Knock- 
ton Hall has been burned to the ground. All the furniture, and, we are 
afiuid, th« A books hav r e been destroyed. The regret which one natiirally 
feels at such a demolition lias been, liowevei, somewhat moderated by 
know me, lb it the noble Eail had intended to pull down and rebuild the 
bouse. A trait of kindness, and feeling, and affection on the part of 
Lord Ripon and Ins Countess has been accidentally exhibited to the public 
h\ tins eoniiagiatiou * — A chest marked “To be saved first m case of 
file 55 was rescued fiom the flame s : and what did it contain ? Property 
of inti msir \ alue ? No. Deeds, muniments:* No; it contained the 
fa\ouuto pi i\ things of then daughtei, who died a fc w yeais since, and 
who then was then only child. 

We be hew that upon the iace of tlie earth there does not exist a 
kmdc l -heat ti d oi liioio amiable man than Emd Ripon, and it gives one 
pie nine to hnd, m t hi midst of all tlie tuimoils of public life, circum- 
stances occuuing so indicative of the best feelings of our nature. 

Liiu i lAunoiuuxAin -“The editor of the “ Morning Post ” lias 
been “ had up” to t he bar of the House of Loids, and sent to quod by 
Loul Eiougham foi having libelled his Loidship m wliat may reallj be 
called a \o»\ Hashing st)le, accusing Ins Lordship of alteung and inter- 
polating tlie decisions of the House and their decrees upon appeals. 

It hum be admitted that a very extraordinary custom pi ev ails, and 
width, unless the uministancc to winch we allude had happened, per- 
haps never would have Inin at all understood by the public. Indeed, 
the public are not alone m tins difficult) ; lor, upon the showing of the 
Duke of W elhugton and Lord Mansfield and other Noble Lords, the 
meinheis of tlie House of Peeis themselves were not aware of the prac- 
tice, winch turns out to be neither mote nor less than that m appeal 
cases, the Loid (’h.mcellor, or other presiding Lord, gives a judgment 
verbal!), winch, when it is recorded in the votes, is entirely changed. 

This, howevei, waspioved to be the case; and, under the impression of 
having heard one judgment actually dolneied, and having seen another 
wnttui in tlie votes, the “ Morning Post 5 ’ ventured to insinuate that the 
Lord Chancellor had altoied the decision he had given. All the minor 
and accessoi ial parts of the aflair certainly gave an idea that his Lord- 
ship might have been induced to i evoke what everybody felt to be a 
severe punishment to the appellants — for doing what Lord Brougham 
had himself acceded to, when he was counsel in the case in tlie Courts 
helow r . 

Fur this libel, Mr. Bittleston, the Editor apparent of the “Post,” but 

who no more wrote the libel that he fathered than we did, was com- 
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mitfted to the custody of the Serjeant-at-Aims, and, we must say, most 
properly All that is ©onncal m the matter happening to be, that Lord 
Brougham, wlidh he attended the House ot Commons Committee upon 
the law of libel, which lu did, having his Lordship’s seals and mace 
with r him, his Lordship was pleased to say that noboly ought to be 
molested for libllhng another. 

Thfatricai Movlmenis — Charles Kemble is returned to England 
from America, not pleased, it is snd, with Ins daughter’s marriage. 
Mr and Mrs Wood hive also aimed, and the lady has entered into an 
engagement with Mr Bunn for the winter theatres Abbott, now the 
sole manager oi the Victoria, is doing better than lie did when m pait- 
ncrship , and the Sumy has lxen doing wonders with the attraction ot 
the Yateses, John Reeve, and the lest of the Adelphi corps At the 
Haymaihct, Mr Vandenhdi attiacts the lovers ot grief, and Barren 
delights the amateurs of fun Mathews, accompanied by Ins wife, pro- 
ceeds to Amciica for a \ear and a half, where he purposes to exhibit 
his vanous entertainments, which hive never been seen in those parts. 
Sadler’s Wells has returned to its leil watei, and obtains an overflow* 
eveiy night The Adelphi is to be neatly rebuilt, undci the able direc- 
tion ol Mr Beazley , and the prices of admission to the wmtei houses 
are to be reduced next season to a standard likely to make them able to 
compete with “ the minors ” 


Tuf London Season — The fashionable season is nearly at an 
end. Lord Hertford gave what may he considered the concluding fete 
on the 24th, at his magnificent villa m the Regent’s Paik Lvirjbodv 
left in London was there, and a more splendid galax> ot beaut) never 
was sicn The myriads of lamps by which the extensive gardens were 
illuminated — the beauty of the decorations — the abundance of the 
refreshments and supper — the princely style m winch the whole affair 
was conducted, claim tor it in merit the title of first, as it was, m tact, 
the 1 ist paity of the yeai 

When Parliament will be up depends considerably upon Messrs 
O Connell, Tail and Co If the Agitator is bought by Lord Duncannon 
at his own price, matters may be much abbicviated* and he already 
goes about and says lie can have a Privy Counsellors office any day he 
likes. 

So much m the fashionable worfd depends upon politics — indeed, 
in what do not politics essentially mix themselves up * — that we cannot 
venture, without knowing when the Session ends, to guess when town 
will be a desert All we know is, that its consumptive habit begins 
to be very conspicuous Brummel used to say that he left town when 
the chairmen began to eat asparagus — which sajmg marks the change 
of seasons since the Beau’s time. When the cabmen eat grouse is not a 
bad period at present , and we do think the limp-locked beauties of 
Almacks returned 44 unmarried” on the 1st of August, may as well give 
up all hopes for the current year. We wish them all success next 
season, and so bid them adieu 
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London at Night, with other Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart 
W ortley. 

The Rival Sisters, with other Poems 
Jcphtha’s Daughter By M J Chapman 
England; an Historical Poem By John Walker Old 
Mischief. Second section 

As we are greatly m auc u in noticing the Poems of several authors who 
have produced works ol mote 01 less mu it dm mg llu past spung, we ue 
obliged to include several ot their volumes undci one he ul,ho\\cvi i woithy 
they might justly be eonsiderc d ol scpuati reviews None ot tluir pro 
duetions aie below respect vbility sever tl gu atly vbove it, and such is, m 
times more iavourablc to this bi meh ol polite litciatuie thin the pre sent, 
would have seemed their vviitcis no intonsukiable place m thi public esti- 
mation “ London at Night, by lady Frnmehne Stunt Wmtlev, is a 
pleasing and elegant poem, which doe s citdil to the t iste oi its tan lu- 
thoress — 44 1 he Riv il Sisters is a domestic tile in lieioie verse, uni ul 
able lor i depth ot p ethos ind elelicacv oi icelnig, which lu^ui vu 11 t >i tin 
iutuie reputation ot the wntei Ot the irunoi poems in the volume bow 
ever, we ue not inclined to speak so highly , tlun uithoi succeeds best in 
sustained etloits — Mi J Cliipman, the uithoi ol “ Buhulots li is 
ah tuly been livoui ibly iceeivcd b> tlie pul he We elo not kn w whctlui 
“ Xc jilit Lis daughtci will mate ii illy uld to his imputation vtt it < out mis 
minv uch veins of po< tic al 1 bought uul e vpu ssion Our pntieip il objee 
tior to the drama is, that it is mitten too much alter the st}Ie ol t lie Gitek 
tngedians, whose woiks we ath r illowing the ge ne l il expression m then 
lavoiu to be just, must yet allow to he \tiy e\cc ption iblc models ioi 
English composition The chomses aie greitlv interior to the bl ink \ Lise 
— Ot “Engl ind, ’ an histoual poem, by John W ilkci Old, we h iv onl\ to 
icmaik, tli it we lament its authoi should h ive tin own maj so much unt 
ioimly tm veise upon so unpunmsnig i subject as the metne il version ut 
the e uly histoi) ot this county lhe stan/ is to Matg net VV — dispKy 
consult i ible tu bug But what shall we s\y to the stumUms uul dis 
giacetul note at the end ot the volume, m which Mt Old has thought pro 
per to uttei a most unqualified md unjustifiable libel upon the eh u utci 
oi a whole nation’ We tiust lie will have lor the futuu the good sense 
to suppiess sentiments which reflect much moie discredit on himsclt than 
on the objectsot his invective — The second section ot 44 Mischief abounds 
with a spaikling wit and vivul imagination, and is powutullv woikedup 
m man) ot its giaphic descuptions All that pu vents tlie authoi ticnn 
using to the highest lank among nodern poets is a lit tie moic command 
over his own ie ivotir, and a slightly mci eased attention to the imish oi his 
vtrsihcation His pretace is wntten in a silly spint ot let ih ition wlm h is 
unworthy ot him A wu with anon) mous cnticismis like 1 challenging 
shadows and tilting with the mists ol morning, nd the lust auswei to 
ill natuied oi ili-judgmg objtctois consists m a practical relutation ot tlu u 
cavils. 

Belgium anel Western Germany m 1833. By Mrs Trollope 2 vols 

At all events this publication has one greit lecommendition it is in 
two and not in thiee volumes , anel though we ue h> no me ms putnl to 
the polities of tins most political lidy, vet we must do lui the justice to 
declare, that to us, who travel generally by om firc-suLs, the perusal ot 
h&r volumes has afforded much amusement. It is curious to obstivc lrovv 
YOC XI I# NO. CLXlV, 2 M 
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differently people, and ^lever people too, see things in this world — things 
that straightforward persons like ourselves would imagine there was but 
one light in which the} could he viewed. Set Mrs. Trollope and Miss 
Martineauoff from a given point— let them traverse the same ground — 
and then both would produce “ rue” with a “ difference and both books 
would contain a c great portion of what each called 44 truth ;” and moreover 
each production would he reach and lauded, and quoted, and abused ! 

We would say in all friendliness to female authors, “ Whatever you do, 
keep clear of politics ; the moment you trench upon Whig and Tory, you 
make, unavoidably, a certain number of enemies ; and that is what it is to be 
supposed every woman with common delicacy of feeling shrinks from.” 
Indeed, we believe that Mrs. Trollope has resolved to adopt more moderate 
measures, for she gives us more detail and fewer conclusions; and had. 
her .“.Belgium” appeared months ago, it would have been exceedingly 
popular with some, and have been read by everybody ; but we have blown 
“ Hubbles at the Brunnens," sketched with Mrs. Jameson, and been en- 
lightened by Mrs. Austin upon all points connected with the admirable system 
of Prussian education ; consequently, had we not been in a most courteous 
humour this morning, we should have pronounced Mrs. Trollope s book 
de trop: as it is, vve repeat, it has afforded us amusement. 

Though containing nothing new in detail, or original in observation, still 
it is the production of a shrewd observer, who sees not only the picture on 
the wall, hut the nail that hangs the picture. 

The Captives in India and the Widow. By Mrs. Holland. 3 vols. 

We do not take up these very interesting volumes with an intention of 
criticising them ; not that there is any necessity for treating them with 
undue civility they can stand by their own merits — they are health- 
ful and active, and, moreover, full of incident, and— what renders them 
more interesting of time adventure. Mrs. Holland has detailed the perils 
of a lady (Mrs. Fay) who made an overland journey to India some years 
ago, and who suffered a variety of privations, but overcame them in the 
end. She has woven the incidents with much skill, and though 44 The 
Captives” did not appear till the tag end of the season, it will be read 
and valued as all things emanating from Mrs. Holland’s pen deserve to be. 

The truth, however, is, that we could not sit down and coolly carve up 
any book written by this excellent lady, for we retain a grateful sense of 
the obligations we owe to her — obligations which will also be felt by those 
who come after us— and which have been (we had almost said, but for the 
ill-compliment to a lady) appreciated by those who have gone before 
us. Certain it is, that the happiest, and healthiest, and best impressions 
of our boyhood are associated with the name of Mrs.Hoftand — for upwards 
of thirty years she has laboured for the moral improvement of her country, 
and has more than any other living writer contributed to form and culti- 
vate the ground which she has lived to see so largely and so richly occu- 

E ied. If \$e have now many authors where there were hut few when Mrs. 

Fofland first took pen in hand, there have been none to push her aside in 
the paths of true usefulness— she continues at the head of a large class of 
caterers for public amusement and information — her fine and well-stored 
mind continuajEJy producing works that are so many valuable lessons in all 
that makes throne sex enterprising and useful, and the other amiable and 
practically good. 

We venerate this estimable woman — in common with thousands and 
ten of thousands in England, in India, and in America; we trace much that 
may be excellent in us to an early acquaintance with her writings \ and” 
we earnestly hope, that as her pen is now as vigorous, as sound, and a a 
well pointed as ever, we may be often called upon to recommend her pub- 
lications— as we do her “ Captives in India ’—to all who desire that know- 
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ledge should be blended with enjoyment, and that, while amused, they may- 
be also infoimed. 


Rookvvood, a Romance. 3 vols. 

This is one of the most spirited and lomantic of “ the season s’ produc- 
tions hull of life and hie, it exciUs the icadti and < nries him onwaid— 
mm h as Ihe tiue heioine ot the tile, the Maie Black Be->s, rlocs fhe tine 
heio of it, the lobbei Tenpin with mingled sensations ot terror and etc- 
light. It is a vviidstoiy, told with exceeding skill, ind \vi ought up to the 
highest pilch of whn h so singulai and laie a subject is cap it le Moieovu, 
m iny ot the chaiacteis ate diawn with a ni Lstci hind, mil it is evident 
that the wuter has leul deeply tlie ch iractct ot hum in kind The interest 
ot the w 01 k is kept thi dlingly alive from the outsit to the end — flu re is no 
time to pause until the volumes ue finished — and then, when the mind is 
in a mood to e i lticise, the author nnywell be satisfied with thevcuhet 
which the te tele i cannot tail to pionounee -the book is an excellent one, 
and the authoi may take a high station among the romance wntus of our 
time. 

A Summers Tom through Belgium, up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of 

Sw it/i rl mil 

The 1 design ol the luthoi ot the above tom is to lay down the best 
pi m to In pm sued by travellers who intend to make the most oi tlun 
time on a visit to the 1 Swiss Alps, and his nniuksappeai to us those 
ot a sensible and valuable adv ise i Instead oi the usual route }>v Puis 
and Geneva, and Ihe letuin home by the Rhine, he iccommeruls the 
ti wclle i to piocced first to Osleml, and 1mm thence, atti 1 pissing 
through Biussels and Vi\ la Ohapclle, to embaik on the Rhine at Co- 
logne, and journeying * ut Stiasbmg and Hey bui g, ft cntei Swit/eiland at 
Schittiimseu By this loute, the Kit chstnct between Kotteulam and 
Cologne is exchanged loi the valley ot the Meuse and the ft l tile plains of 
Belgium. The advantage oi vie wing the sceneiy of the Rhine dining a 
passage up rathei than down the liver is too obvious to med ui\ com 
men! We aie much pleased with the simple and unaffected Mylc m 
which the observations made chumg a two months excursion on this plan 
have* been laid be lore the public Although, ot eouise, then is not much 
of vvh if is new to be seen between Ostend and Mount Jui i, t lie obseiv i- 
tions ot eveiy successive liavcllci upon places even ot well known icsoit 
always partake moie oi less ot the ebaiaetei oi ougmahty, and sound 
advice upon the mattei ot diligences, roids, and hotels, is ntvti to bo 
lightly reguded The authoi oi Ibis agreeable* little tom had no icison 
to suppiess his nann , all who desire to spend two months abioad m a 
pleasant and profitable nnimei will have leason to thank him foi the 
pains he has taken ioi Jthui benefit and information. 

Baines’s Companion to the Lakes. 

This is an entertaining and elegant little volume — just such a book as 
the summei tom is! will bird an agreeable companion, as well lot mfomm- 
tion as amusement, duung a iambic tlnough some of the most beautiful 
scenery ot wlueb England has to boast. Guide books aiid itineraries au\ 
for the most part, but heavy and barren compilations,— ~meie lecords ot 
distances and indues to inns, — and possessing about as much to mteiest 
the leader as an old volume ot the T ondon Directory, oi one oi the nume- 
rous past biochmes edited by that facetious physician, Fiamis Mooie. 
Mi. Baines has succeeded m mingling muih ot what is lively with lus 
subject, and leads his ieado, step by step, through a succession ot de- 
lightful scenes, m so ideasing a manner, that lew ot those unacquainted 
mth the prospect# jiftorded by the Westmorland and Cuwbeitand lakes, 

S M *> 
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and their vicinity, will lay down his booh without a strong desire of visiting 
that British land* ot faciy Kendal, Windermeie, Ambleside, Deiwent- 
water, Skiddaw, Bonowdale, and Keswick are among the objects of 
attraction visited and described in the pnnupal torn , but, m addition to 
this, three separate exclusions conduct the leadei to points not included 
m the plan* pui sued by the tiavellers in the foimer part of the volume. 
Mi Banks seems to have sp tied neither time nor labour in making him- 
self pei sonally acquainted with all th it deserves notice m his romantic 
neighbourhood The lcsult ot his exertions has been loi some time before 
the public, and has already leceived a substantial prool of their approba- 
tion, in the speed with which two editions have alieady been exhausted. 
Tins extensive pitionage ol the woilv is certainly well deserved , loi all 
who intend to visit tlic heights ot Skiddaw, 01 the banks ol Windeimuc, 
— the pint beauty ot Boriowdale, 01 the pleasant cheer lulness ot Kes- 
wick, — will find, in the <fc Companion to the Lakes, ’ every direction which 
can lender then exclusions agneable. The ltineiary added to the tom 
will not be considered the least useful part of the volume, and the accom- 
panying map is executed with neatness and accuracy. 


The Works of Jonathan Edwaids, A M., with an Essay on his Genius 
and Writings By Henry Rogers. 

The woiks of Jonathan Edwards have been too long before the public to 
rendu any explanation ot then general import xnd character necessary , 
noi, indeed, were the case otherwise, would it be possible to affoul evt n a 
slight sketch ot the collected labouis ot so Heicukan an intellect within 
the limits to which we aie lestnclcd. It is with gieat sitistaction we find 
tint a more complete edition ot the works ot this singularly acute and 
ongiml author than any yet published has lately issue d liom the press* 
pieceded by an essay on his genius and wntings, which may justly be 
« ompared, tor depth oi thought and eleg nice of diction, with my piece ot 
Eng ish composition relating to me nt 1 1 01 ethical science w Inch the present 
diy, remarkably distinguish! d as it has been for eminence m both these 
branches ot philosophy. Ins jet witnessed On this e ssay we shall oife 1 
alow icmuks, although oui obseivitious must neecss inly be lai more 
limited than the subject deseives To do justice to the productions ot an 
intellect iai above the oidmaiy cast and stiuctuieot that with which the 
nrajonty even of thfc more intellectual part ot mankind arefivouied. to 
find a proper scale toi the estimate ot its powers, 01 to determine liom what 
particular faculty or trom what peculiar combination of qualities, emanated 
that astonishing mental stiength, on the effects ot whuh the greater 
number or leaders look much m the same manner as on the mighty opeia- 
tions of external nature, — well acquainted with the off cts pitsented to 
tfieir senses, although they aie without the remotest idea of their producing 
c auses, requires a mind endued with energies ne irly akin to those which 

Jk ™! 1 >ject ^ , lts examina hon, and a powu ot observation as rare as 
tne existence of the original talent to which it is directed, bee ause it is 
produced pi ecisely from the same origin tor, as in art, so in science and 
p i osophy, that peculiar capacity tor just appreciation, which, in one 
instance, is designated taste, and, m the other, judgment, is only the oft- 
f hke 01 V milant ^ ot deling. Ihe development of the 

«nab!+^T COnS \^ pt f d mr ^ of Jonathan Edwards, and the attempt at an 
^ f a J nves ifg^ion of ltd subtle and various properties, might well ap- 
t L Sk . n0t h " ht y to be , undertaken, nor holding out much promise ot 
hlV hnv!li ny *° ne e t n / a P d ln the scrutiny. Its smgulai conformation 
dcmnn«.ft >+« ’ * 0 *yr Se »k e l an guagc of anatomy, at length found an able 
his essal t ti Mr * J?°§ erS traces the deductive talents of the subject of 

and follow* w,th e in fir » st gern i t0 fheir fvdl display and matured energy, 
s, with an observant eye ol philosophic investigation which no 
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'vestige of its presence escapes, the various modificat ions and phases through 
which The predominant faculty he is tracking was doomed to pass, from the 
time when the future author of the treatise on the Human Will half seduced 
by the sweet voice of external nature into the more flowery paths of in- 
ductive wisdom, for a moment 

“ Relaxed his ponderous strength and bent to hear,” t 
to the period at which his athletic reason, strengthened by a long course 
of intermediate exertion, stood foith the incontrovertible and victorious 
champion of truth on a field where t lie most highly celebrated for intellec- 
tual qualities have been repeatedly foiled, and on which none but either the 
most profound or the least reflective of mankind are ever hardy enough to 
venture. We can confidently assert that no intelligent reader will follow 
this examination of one of the most curiously-constituted minds, which 
have left the traces of their existence on the hearts or understandings of 
men, without a feeling of more than ordinary gratification : for, if our curi- 
osity is excited, and our fondness for observation gratified by the discoveries 
of the physiologist or the secrets of that wonderful laboratory contained 
within us for the subordinate purpose of sustaining mere animal life, — if 
the complex combinations of vessels, the judicious distribution of glands, 
and the extensive apparatus of microscopic alembics and stills necessary 
for the purposes of digestion and assimilation in the human body, have 
power, when exhibited before us, to awaken an expression of delight, it is 
hardly necessary to enlarge upon the much higher interest which must 
arise from an analysis of the faculties of any individual mind, and from 
laying open to our view all that is remarkable in those mystic sources 
from which the reasonings and feelings proceed which constitute the pe- 
culiar bias and temperament of each. After this investigation of the in- 
tellectual properties of the subject of his essay, Mr. Rogers proceeds to a 
critical consideration of their results as displayed in the famous treatise on 
the “ Human Will,” a work embracing, of course, the grand question of elec- 
tion, and indirectly connected with that still more dim and intricate laby- 
rinth, the guiding clue through which lies in the hands of the great teacher 
Death alone, — “ the origin of moral ill.” On this point of metaphysical 
divinity, which must bo acknowledged to he so fertile in contending diffi- 
culties, and .which so few have approached in the confidence of mental 
prowess without finding themselves eventually in the predicament of the 
celebrated wrestler of old, this is not the place to make any observation. 
Edwards has been generally acknowledged to be victorious ; nor, indeed, 
laying aside the general tendency of Scripture in his favour, will an an- 
tagonist easily be found of sufficient argumentative abilities to confront 
him. Mr. Rogers sums up his propositions and deductions in a clear and 
concise manner, and lays before the reader a general plan of their relation 
to tile question at issue. His remarks lessen the supposed absolute con- 
tradiction between the two systems of necessity and free-will, in page 34 , 
do great credit to his acuteness and discrimination, and are far more to the 
purpose than any results deducible by human ingenuity from hypothetical 
data ; while his observations on the treatise on “ Religious Affections,” 
“ God’s Chief End in the Creation,” and other minor pieces, are equally 
felicitous and just. Short as our notice is, we must here bring it to a 
close. 

African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. 

Mr. Pringle assimilates some rare qualities, both in his individual cha- 
racter and the character of his writings. We have the opportunity of 
knowing that he is not one possessed of a Janus-like fame — he has not a 
different countenance for private and public transactions. He is a Christian 
without bigotry — refined m his simplicity, and supported in all he does by 
genius and truth ; everything he writes tends to good and benevolent pur- 
poses, because he thinks rightly, and speaks as he thinks* Can anything 
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then that is not both pleading and instructive pioccedfrom so Well organized 
a mind ? These sketches aie, mtiuth, the most luteiestmg we have lead tot 
months The volume is divided into two puts, piose and poetry ; m rather* 
Ave should say, accoidmg to its m increment, poetiy and piose- the poetiy 
consisting oi miscellaneous subjects— the piose being a nat rat ive of What 
the autlioi {tit, si'ivv, and su*h led during a residence oi sixyeaisin Southern 
Ainca. borne oi the pieces have appealed ah eady beioie the public, and 
Mi. l J i ingles admneis will be most h *ppy to find them collected. Tlie 
results dependent upon the wise and equitable settlement ot oui lelaliotis 
with the tubes of Southern Airiea have led him to devote an extent ot 
space to the discussion ot tbit interesting topic the pecuhai importance 
ol which will be lelt hv oiu liwgtvtis, as we.ll as by all connected peisonally 
01 otherwise with Afnc m «ifFuis thus it will be seen that those sketches 
are valuable, not only on account ot then individual beauty and loctl into- 
icst, but bi curse ot tluu moi il and political information, and we only 
icgiet that the space allotted in oui Maga/me lor icviews ciamps our pen, 
01 we would elite i tui!> upon the subject We must theretoie content oui- 
selves bv u toirmu ncling t lie volume sine eiely to oui leadeis, iully assured 
that they will be well recompensed lor the time bestowed on its pages by 
the pleasure and mioimation tliey cannot tail to obtain. 

A Selection of lush Melodics. The Poetry by Thomas Mooio 

With what “rainbow feelings' have wo looked upon this volume f What 
} ec olle c t ions have ciowded our mommy oi the yoing* the bright T the 
be uitiful f whose voices sung the melodies that limn time to time appe ued, 
wedded to tin swt c t poetry ol the most pci it it lviual wntci ol the ngi . 
It is pitas mt to obstiv c, th »1 though m this the tenth minllm of * lush 
Melodic > ’ tire verse is not as buo\ant, as ligld, as gh esome as in former 
times — yet the feeling, the giue, the sensibility ol the po t tie undimi- 
lushed, wisdom h is modulate d, not unstnmg Ins Imp and to om taste, 
the subdued feeding ol in mv ot tin picsout e ompositions foi ms a hippy 
con 1 ist to the spoiled H\s ol Ins earlier yc ns. Wo fe ' 1 that without this 
numln l the senes would hap been incomplete 1 he great diiheitUy that 
Mi Mooie h id to t neormtei iiom the commencement oi hrs undertaking 
w vs the moulding his poetiy to the frequently Wild and almost umri uiag< - 
able cadence and time oi the melody , and it is no small praise to say, that 
m no instance has the difficulty baffle 1 the poet; hrs Ingenuity has kept 
pace with his genius, and both united liitimpiud over every obstacle, and 
preserved the music of his native lind in all its punty We wish Mi. 
Powei all success with this new public it ion * lie has been for yens and 
yeirs the best patron oi nationil melody, and always leady to push foivvaul 
musical genius, even at a tune when it was not so much the fashion as it 
is at piestnt so to do. 

The Sabbath Minstrel ; a Scries of Melodies from the Works of dis- 
tinguished Composers; selected and arranged for oue, two, and three 
Voices, with Accompaniment foi the Piano- Forte. By John Blockley. 

This work, a mentorious attempt to present lor general use a small body 
of devout mmstielsy, fiee horn all unnecessaiy heaviness and repellant 
monotony, has now been completed, by the publication of its twelfth pait, 
and forms the material for a handsome volume, which may occupy the 
rnusic-desk with especial propriety on the evening of the Sabbath-day, oi 
at any time when the cheerful aid ot music is sought in connection With 
devotional sentiments. It is an evidence oi a light sense of the importance 
of his object, that the compilei has taken lus stores from the fhst sources, 
both musical and poetical, and he is thus enabled to offer an array of 
bright names, m tempting piomise of the value to be found in the v&ned 
production to which they severally contribute* For those whosfc love of 
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music is of that craving species that must always have something of % p° s *- 
tive novelty, he has introduced a lew pieces ol feis own composition, ex- 
pressly designed foi the woik — a step with which (since fee has been some 
Time beioie the public with oiedit as a composer) we shall not criti- 
cally quarrel This collection will seive to fill a void that must hav*» been 
long sensibly felt by the more sobei spirits among tlu^ class ol musical 
amateuis. Why should sacied music be all ot the massive character that 
would confine its piactice to cathedials and churches * Why shofild it not 
find its way (when divested, as in this c ise, ot wlutevei is cumbious and 
inapplicable) into private societies and home-chenshing circles ? 

Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev F V I Arundell, British 

Chaplain at Smyrna 

The Rev Mr Arundell, as resident foi many years in this gica^ empo- 
1111m of Asia Minoi, had oppoitumtu s oi acquiring loeil knowledge, and, 
as a man ot learned education ind classical attainments, hid moic c ipx- 
bilities oi applying it to a usiiul puipose thin touustswho only piy a 
passing visit, ana whose educition does not quility tin m ior learned 
inquiries Oi these superior advantages Mi Arundell his been assiduous 
m availing himsell „ and he has now published two woiks on \sia Minor 
of a veiy mtc i csting ch u ictc i — out “ \ Visit to the Scvc n Chine he s of 
the Apociljpse, published a few years ago, in which he his given the 
public, not only the most lecc nt, but the most lull and accurate recount 
oi the ictual state of these places it the present day, the otlu i the work 
beiou us, enlaigmg his foinui information by the discovery ot cities 
oi ioimii unown, ot which it had been supposed, like those oi im lent 
Tiuy (nun pt / a ) t ruincc . Among these aie tin tow ns ot Apimei ind 
Sagalossus, and the great city of Antioch, in Pisidia, with n\cis whose 
courst hid eluded the it seal ch oi ioinur antiquarians, and the Silt 
Lake oi Anava, dtscubcd bv Hciodotus, but winch othei tia\elhis had 
seirchcd loi m vam. We lcgiet tint we iteei\cd the woik too late to 
enter this month into details oi these discov cues, oi ianly to appieciate 
then value, which we piopose to do in oui next nutnbei In the mi mtnne, 
we congiatulatc that pait oi the public who t ike an mteiest in siu h know- 
ledge, — and siutly thcie arc lew whose nnnds aie not imbued with the love 
ot such illustrations ol ancient loie, whether sacied oi piotine, — that, m 
the British Chaplain of Smyrna, they hud a congenial spmt, who pos- 
sesses a zeal m the pm suit, a sagacity in the discoveiy, and a judgment m 
the application oi lus learning, which iully quality him ioi the undertaking* 

Allan Breck. By the Author of u The Subaltern ” 3 vols 

This woik has been ior some time before the public, and is estimated as 
it deserves. Iheauthoi w is one oi tin earliest to lay by the swoid and 
assume the pen , and although many of our soldius and seamen have since 
followed his example, lus name continues high m the list' — he is not a 
“ Subaltern ’ among the corps of litei uy battleis Ihs novel, “ Allan 
Breck, cannot tail to sust tin hts reput itum , it is lull of knowledge ot the 
world — kindly anci chustwin like, although perhaps studied m a rough 
school. Thcie is a deep and exciting interest about it which carnes the 
reader forward, and leaves lum well satisfied with luntself, the water, and 
the world. 

The Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of Rural and Domestic Im- 
provement. Conducted by J. C Loudon, FLb , &t\ &c. S\o Nos. 
Ij. and LI. 

These numbeis may be considered as the commencement of a new 
senes of this long-established and most useiul work , and, though some- 
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what diminished in size, as well as considerably lowered in price, they are 
as excellent as any of '* heir predecessors. The work is now published 
monthly — a charge that seems to have given the greatest satisfaction to 
all whom we have heard mention the subject. 


The Hamiltons. 3 vols. 

This n/very lively and amusing book, full of the brilliancy and tact 
that have rendered Mrs. Gore so decidedly and so deservedly popular. With- 
out any new or prominent development of character, it contains sufficient 
to while away some tedious hours, and perhaps draw tears even from those 
who ha\e sympathized with “ Mothers and Daughters,” which we have 
ever looked upon as the fair lady's ehef-d cncvre. 

Mrs. Gore appears to have changed her politics, but we cannot condemn 
her if she has done so for conscience’ sake, though we differ from her upon 
more than one point. We are quite willing to pay tribute to the talent 
with winch her arguments aie suppoited ; her style is more piquant than 
poicerfuf, but she is ever * ight in a moral point of view, and it is with this 
conviction lully upon us that we recommend the Hamiltons so strongly to 
the perusal of our friends. 

We cannot, however, conclude this brief notice without suggesting to 
Mrs. Gore to strike into some new sty le of composition. The race of fashion- 
able novels is fairly run out — exhausted— hunted down ; and though the 
broad universe is open to our modern novelists, they appear — with few ex- 
ceptions— to submit quietly to the confinement of Almack's and St. James's, 
and to suffer the feelings and acts of poor human nature to remain unre- 
gistered.— “ We would change all this.” 


Treatise on the Progress of Literature, and its Effects on Society. Svo. 

The subject of this volume, as interesting as it is comprehensive, has 
been handled by no incompetent exhibitor. Much sound sense, and some 
acuteness of reasoning, applied to the illustration and advancement of be- 
nevolent view r s, constitute the author's claims to notice and respect. He 
has drawn an instructive sketch of the general character and progress of 
literature in ancient and modern times, and has marked his sketch through- 
out with many skilful touches, ic presenting the effects which literature, in 
its fluctuating, but ultimately progressive, course, has wrought on the 
habits and condition of society. lie is a decided and consistent advocate 
ot mental enlightenment in its widest application ; he introduces a variety 
ot striking tacts in the historical and literary career of our own country, 
and thence makes an impressive induction of the advantages politically 
and socially derivable from the increase of general knowledge and intellec- 
tual culture. The speculations in which he proceeds to indulge as to the 
£S e « P f 0 f peClS .? 1 a™ of a highly encouraging tendency, and per- 

haps not too enthusiastic to be legitimately dedui-ihle from his previous 

° f causes and e 5 e ? ts j at a]1 events » h e is manifestly the < earnest 
li lend of his species, m which character, while we cordially welcome him 
we will give him room to recommend himself to the attention of our readers! 
through the means of the following little extract from his pages:— 

— Vi ° 1 1 n , t ., e5 J tmries of P rofu8e expenditure and hopeless poverty, 
intense exertion and lileless torpor,— the nations of Europe had applied the 

th/«w« rC f S ° f " ea . 1 * and which they have wasted on teaHn culti- 

vating the aits of peace, with a constant and equal activity, such as individuals ob- 
serve when left free to the pursuit of their own* invests, what L astoSine ^ 
gress might not have been made in wealth, intelligence, and happiness !” 5 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


A History of British Fishes, with woodcuts 
of nil the species and numerous illustrative 
vignettes, intended as a companion to “ Bew- 
ick’s British Birds,’* is in a forward state. 
The descriptions by W Yarrell, F L S. 

documents Illustrative of the Lite and Hi«- 
tory of Thomas 5 Beckett, edited with notes 
and illustrations by John Holmes, Fsq , and 
Joseph Stevenson, Esq , preparing for publi- 
cation in 8vo 

The August Number of the cheap and select 
Monthly Series, entitled ** Colburn’s Modern 
Novelists,” comprises Mrs. BadchfFe’s < ele- 
b rated Romance of Gaston de Blondevilie, in 
S Vol8. 

The Court of Slgfamond Augustus, or Poland 
Jn the Sixteenth Century, an historical novel, 
is In prepaintion by a Polish Refugee. 

Dr. Southey is engaged upon a Life of Dr. 
Watts, to at company a new edition ot the 
*' Horae Lyricaj,” forming the 9th vol of the 
Sacred Classics. 

The Itule of Life, or Guide to Practical 
Piety, deduced from the Sacred Scriptures, 
will shortly be published. 

LIST OK NEW HOOKS. 

A Treatise on Naval Tactics, by P Paul 
Hoste, translated by Capt J. 1) Bosmall, K N , 
with 52 Plates, and additional Notes and Il- 
lustrations. 4to. SI. 5 

Twelve Discoursvi in Explanation of the 
Litunry of the Ch ireh of England, by Dean 
Burrowes. Hvo. Ss 

South Australia, or a Description of tlie 
Country, illustrated by Charts and Views. 
18mo. fid 

English Scenes and English Civilisation, 
3 voIb. post 8vo. 1/. 1 is Cd. 


The Life of Mrs Siiftions, by Thomas Camp- 
bell 2 vol« 8vo. 96a. 

Howitt’s Abridgment of his History of 
Priestcratt fcp. 8vo D. Cd. 

Belgium and Western (iermany in 1835, by 
Mrs Trollope 2 vol**. post 8vo. 

Arrowsnnth’s Map to Burnes* Travels into 
Bokhara 8vo 7s Cd 

Dacre, a Novel, edited by the Countess of 
Morley 3 vol« pO'dHvo If ID t‘d 

The Surgical and Descriptive Anatomy of 
the Bones, Ligaments, and Joints, by W. H. 
Thomas. Umo. 6 1 *. 

Chi tty’s Prat tical,T r eiti«*e on Medical Juris 
prudence. Parti ro^al^vo Jlr. • • 

Baines’s Map of the Lakes, with an Itine- 
rary. 3* Cd 

Madame Boi\in on the Disease* of the Uu 
rns, from the b rent li, by G. O Heming, FLh. 
8vo. 14&. 

D’lsracli’s Curiosities of Literature, Vol V. 
12mo 5r. 

Valpy’s Hume and Smollett’s England, 
Vol VI. 1 2mo» 5 x. 

Skttchcs of Natural History, by Mary 
Howitt lbmo. ba. 

The Fl> -Fisher’s Guide, illustrated by co- 
loured Plates ot upwards of Fort> ot the most 
useful Files, b> G. C. Bainbridpe, Esq. del edit, 
8vo IPs 

Coleridge's Poetic il Yorks, Vol. III. 
12mo 5s 

Landseer’s Catalogue ot Pictures in the 
N ition il Gilhry 12* 

btt Demand HpBiih ot Lite, by Mrs Hemaus. 
12m o. / s Cd 

The Dirker Superstitions of Scotland, by 
J G. DalyeU. 8vo. 16&. 


FINE ARTS. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrations of the Bible. Parts 6 and 7. By John Martin. 

The genius of John Mai tin is happily occupied in illustrat ing the Sacred 
Volume. The awful gtandcur of the subject is appreciated by the British 
painter: this is a high, but a merited compliment. Moreover, the shadowy 
nature of the descriptions affords ample scope to the imagination of the 
artist; he is tied down by few rules, and is almost free to permit his wild 
but luxuriant fancy to revel as it pleases in portraying the scenes and cir- 
cumstances of holy writ. The prints, of which we have now se\ eral befoie 
us, are grand in the extreme — magnificent in conception — and > ery beauti- 
ful in all their minor details. It is impossible to look at one oi them with- 
out feeling at once convinced that Martin is a noble painter in the chief 
requisites at which the art aims — to move, impress, and delight. The 
illustrations of Nos. 6 and 7 are — “ The Seventh Plague/' “ The Destruction 
of Pharoah’s Host/' “ Moses Breaking the Tables/' and “ Fall of the Walls 
of Jericho/’ 

Memorials of Oxford. No. 20. 

It is long since we noticed this useful and interesting work. To Alma 
Mater it must be especially interesting ; so to all who drank the first 
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draught of knowledge at one of her many founts • but to the public gene- 
rally, it is a pleasant andflprofitable acquisition — describing, as it does, the 
most perfect, and beautiful, and time-honoured of our English buildings, 
with their histories, briefly, but agreeably and distinctly detailed. Mr. Le 
Keux i*> well known as the most eminent of our architectural engravers ; 
to him the work ip indebted for much of its completeness. 

Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Part 7. 

13 y S. W. Reynolds. 

The productions of Sir Joshua, still the chief painter of Britain, can 
never tire. There is in them the great charm of Art — Nature. They are 
but copies of the works of a far more perfect Master ; yet, as copies, they 
have never since been equalled. The publication now before us is of the 
highest interest and \alue ; it is beautifully “ got up'’ — of a very agreeable 
shape and size and when printed, will be one of the most delightful ac- 
cessions to the diawing-room which modern times (so fertile in rare and 
exquisite specimens of art > has yet produced. 

Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 

Appendix thereto. 

We regret to find that this work is brought to a close. It has been con- 
ducted with eonsidei able taste and talent, and adds materially to the enjoy 
ment we receive in pei using the works of the great man of the nineteenth 
century. 11 his fame as a poet was lost m ins reputation as a novelist, 
there are thousands and tens of thousands who cannot I’m get the delight 
with winch they followed him thiough the wild and beautilul scenery of 
his native land, or the joy they received from his delineations of the gentler 
or harsher passions of human nature. To such his poems are still dear, 
and all such should lllusti ate them by those graphic explanations which 
have been, with so much care and at so much expense, prepared tor 
them. The editor, Mr. Martin, offers some remarks, in a very tempe- 
rate and well-wntten prelace, on the course pursued by Mr. Turner in 
reference to this work. We need not explain the eucumstances to which 
we refer, for Mr. Turner took care to let Ins “ complaint’ 1 be known, by 
publishing it as widely as newspaper advertisements could go. It is but 
just to Mr. Mai tin to say that his explanation is perfectly satisfactory; 
indeed, he deserves the highest praise for the gentle and gentlemanly 
manner in which he has treated the matter. 


THE DRAMA. 

HAYMARKET. 

The days of Beau Nash have been revived at this pleasant little theatre# 
Centlemen with toupees and powder, and coats stuck out with buckram, 
and legs with stockings above the knees — ladies with hoops and “ slippered 
stilts,” and heads built up with enormous piles of hair and ribbon — 
swindlers who are gentlemen, and gentlemen who are swindlers, con- 
founding with a quiet and liberal ease all pedantic distinctions of tneufn 
and tuum — with the immortal Nash himself presiding over all, the deem et 
solamen of the Pump-room, the watchful lynx of the gaming-table, the 
darling of fashionable and conventional absurdity, yet withal no unkindly 
pattern of our better luiman species. For this vve are obliged to Mr. Jer- 
rold. We differ very widely from the writers who have blamed him for 
selecting such a subject in the first place, in the next for treating it 
unsqueamishly (in other words, for ransacking and exposing its foibles, 
its weaknesses* and its follies,), and in the last lor m entire anti most Ufl-r 
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charitable absence of a few “ startling situations,” that might have ihade 
all these odds more even. Such objections mSy be fanly termed high 
praise. Smely, it any object could propose ltseli to a writer ot Mi. .Jerrold’s 
peculiar faculty ot observation and wit, woithy ot all success, and of all 
the rewaids, piesent and lutuie, that should attend it, hcie it 1*. lie 
staves to fix, in permanent colours, some ot the fleet mg#by gone follies of 
mankind. Long ago, tiom the groves and glones oi Hath, its assembly, 
its pump-i oom, and its wells, a “ parting genius was with sighirtg sonL ’ 
which now the dramitist lesioies to us m his habit as he lived, with his 
tawdiy diess and his white hat, putting him on the real scene, with the 
real associates ot Ins liie around him, Uanng not to make them occupy 
what is now laie and dangeions ground (toi the stage, now a days, must 
reduce everything eithei to strut mot alii y 01 to 44 open manslaughter and 
bold bawdry”),™ that neutral giound ot character which stands between 
vice and virtue, which is, in tact, lndifleient to neither, the happy 
bieathing place from the biuden ot a peipetual moral questioning, ’ — and 
scorning to mar the tiutli ot his pictme by any meidy trading convulsions 
ot startling situations. This it is, as Mi Jeuold delicately but pioudly 
intimates in his preface to the published diatna, to write a “ comedy of 
manneis. ' “ The writer can tiul> aflum,” Ml. Jeuold continues, “ that 

much less laboui ot thought, much le^s vain lescarch, tli m w is exeiciscd 
to give a di amatic existence to Hpuu Nash, sufficed to pioduce ail) two ot 
the most successful dramas named in the preceding title-page.” We do 
not doubt it. 

The pnncipal lunts, howevei, oi the drama (historical) have bet n derived 
limn a “ Lilt ot Richard TVash, now extant, and wiitlen in such 

choice English as to have the honoui ot being attributed to Gohlsmith. The 
eccentiu lties which figure lliioughout the mernon are woven with gieat 
skill and acuteness into the conduct oi the comed\. Nash is equally 
I irnilm with loids and pickpockets ; is a despeiat ' slave to gaming, \et 
the active ]m stiver ol main ot its victims, encourages p] ly as a use iul 
vice, while lie makes chant v a lashionable viitue si ups sword wtaieis and 
api on-w cai ei s of then swoids and apions ; ind < ond^sc ends to w ute loi the 
puppets ot the oelebiated Mi. Powell a satne against the slatternly boot- 
weal eis ot Hath, wherein Punch, “ having thrown Ins wile out ot window, 
goeth tiampullv to bed in his hoots ’ This Mi Powell, whose peculiarities 
are pleasant!} hit off by Mi. Jeuold m a sketch ot Ins chiet assistant, 
Thespis Claptrap, is he ot the Title r and Spectator, whose “ skill m 
motions’ has been immortalized by the genius ol Sn Riehud Steele Who 
can ever lot get the exquisite ltttei oi the under sexton ot the paiish of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, complaining of his congregation taking the 
warning of his bell, morning and evening, to go to a puppet-show, set 
forth by “ one Powell,” under the Pia/zis, bv which he had not only loM his 
two customers, whom he used to place tor sixpence a-pieee ovei against 
Mrs. Rachel Ejebught, but Mrs. Rac hel heiselt had gone thither also. 
41 I have placed my son at the Pia/^as,” says the despairing sexton, 44 to 
acquaint the ladies that the bell ungs foi chinch, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden . but they only laugh at the child. — As things 
aie now, Mi. Powell has a lull congregation, while we have avei) thin 
house.” This lage for puppets is pleasantly tianstened to Bath. It adds 
the characteristic picture of hie and manneis on the scene. Another 

S urely historical personage m the comedy is the famous reclaimed iogue 
&ck Baxter. Speaking ol the two, Nash and Jack, the lauded potentate 
And the laudatory pickpocket, Mr. Jerrold remarks that 44 Two or tin eo 
stern thinkers, who have objected to the want of a 4 moral tendency’ in 
the comedy, may say of the king and the sharper, Arcadia ambo ! All 
the author has to reply to this is, he disputes not such classification'’ 
Why should he? This brings us to what we commenced with. 
He h&a done right and boldly m leaving these characters as they 
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wcrb. He lias effected the pui pose of peipetuatmg manners and society 
in a ccitam convention^ aspect, and the picture will live. It is not his 
fault it some ot his peisonages are mere puppets — raoial or immoral, as 
the strings are pulled— such is aitificial society ever. We leave the moral 
QuixMls to fight against them as they may ; 01 we leave them, “ in their 
mxiety that theig morality should not take cold, to wiap it up in a great 
blanket surtout ot pier rut ion against the bieize and sunshine ” 

Meanwhile we lxg oi oui wi^er readers to enjoy with us the “ breeze 
and sunshine” ot Mi Jenold’s dialogue in this little theatre. It is shaip 
as well as snulmg — lull ot wit uul spnghthness Oi one thing, however, we 
would lcmind Mr Jenold, that in a comedy ot manneis it is oi infinitely 
gieatei im})ortance to sustain const mtiy beloieus the grsen picture of hie 
and chaiatUi, th m to expose in good set sitne its enois oi false pieten- 
sums We must make a chaigc here, too, against oui accomplished 
authoi , -which we ha\t elsewhere made moie than once. He is too tond 
ot repaitec He can be u to be told this, toi he shares the tault in veiy 
illustrious companv Congicve always made wit too much the business, 
instead oi the ornament, ot his comedies. In Mr. Jerrold s dialogue pas- 
sages are cveiv now and then peeping out which seem to have been pre- 
pared “ cut and diy ioi the scene r l he spcakei has evidently brought 
them with him— lie his not caught them on the scene by the la Ip of some 
light ot dialogue, or suggestion ot present cncumstances W« beg ot Mr. 
Jenold to consider this moie cunously in his next production, ind we beg 
ot him to lose no time m iavouiing us again, Me ought to sa> one woicl 
ol the ictmg It is good, though not of the highest ordi i Mr Fairen 
has set up too high a standard in many ot his own achievements, to leave 
us alw ays satisfied with what he does but he is great in Nash — now 
and then. Mi Bnndal pla} s Laiendet Tom in a way that is quite woithy 
ot that delicate and admirable sketch — and moie we cannot sa>. Buck- 
stone and Webster are also good, and Mis Nisbett looks charming with 
hci hoop and powder, and black spaikling eyes, 

THE LVCFFM THEATRE, OR ENTGLISII OPERA HOUSE. 

Since the publication of our last numbci. Mi. Arnold s new theatre has 
been completed, and thrown open to the public Both e \tc inally and 
internally, it presents a vast improvement upon that, above the rums of 
which it has risen In tront it has a handsome connthian or composite 
portico and pediment, while internally its arrangements and decorations 
aie both commodious and elegant. In point oi shape, it is rathei moie 
elliptical than most ot the other theatres oi the metropolis, resembling m thm 
lespectthe Italian Opera House. The most icmaikable features m its 
appearance are the light pillars which spring from its diess circle pann^~ 
Lag as from plinths — and, without having any architectuial connexion 
with the line ot the fir *l cncle, are earned up to the gallery and second 
box cncle the frontage ot which is formed ot their cornice and balustrade* 
The balcony, which projects beyond the line of the dress circle, is also a 
novelty m this country, although veiy usual m continental theatres. As 
it is not very spacious, and, at the same time, is fitted up so as to afford 
peculiaily comfortable accommodation to its occupants, it canttfet be con- 
sidered unreasonable that the puce of admission to if should be rather 
more than to the other b ixes. The geneial style of ornament throughout 
the house is oi the Roman arabesque kind, and is remarkable for its light 
grace] ulnees and gay effect* That the new Opera House is well adapted 
lor the great purpose of its erection has been proved since it has been 
opened. Music, both orchestral and vocal, is remarkably well heard m it. 

The honour of leading its pemrmances was reserved fora new Englkh 
opera for Mi.E. J Lodei’s Nourjahad; which, however, did not make 
1 t^j A IJP^ aran ce for some days aftci the announced commencement"*— to trs© 
a Mntm$ity phrase* We looked forward with, no little interest 4o th© 
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production of this novelty. Our English school of diamatic music his 
sunk mto so wietched a state of degeneiacy, thit we were anxious to 
know whether or not the day had arnved that was to give a iiesh and 
vigorous impulse to its eneigies. We had, in this regaid, leason to indulge 
m some flatteung anticipations, inasmuch as we have known some otu 
composeis to speak very roundly of then own recondite poweis, and to 
blame public taste alone tor the fault which allowed such tieksyie to he 
unwoiked in the mine. We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Loder was 
one of this class, but we still hoped that lie would — his courage being 
wound up to the extraoidmaiy eitoit ot composition — makegood tlun 
boast by implication. r ihe subject oi Noarjahad was happily selected 
ioi an opeia it afforded most ample opportunity ioi great vanity as well 
oi dramatic as ot musical effect. We must say that the person who under- 
took the management ot the lot met proved himseli unequal to his theme 
He gave but a Sketch ot incident and of character, and lett the but den oi 
his subject upon the property-man and scene-painter, neither oi whom, 
much to then cndit be it spoken, were m any manner wanting to the trust 
imposed upon them. We have nevei seen more elegant pageantry on any 
stage, than they have produced fiom their studio ami laboiatory. To 
come to Mi Loder. Any expectation ot originality in his composition was 
put an end to, when we heard the concluding bai of his overture. It was 
nothing mou noi less than an ill m magecl ? ifac nmtnto oi 1 imiliar strains 
liom Aubn and Heiold. In justice to him, howevci, wc must s ty that, 
although the inspiration ot the opera itseli w<\s dciived liom the s ime 
iount, it was conducted with a bcttci icchng, and with more congruity ot 
eifWt. There w is, assuredly, no origin ility in it iiotn fust to last (with 
jnihips one or two exceptions;, noi did it in any part exhibit much force 
of chuactei ; but again, on the othei hand, it was, in its many ails md 
ducts, light, graceful, and agreeable. Its orchestral accompaniments 
weie lull and m isteily, frequently k minding us ot better nun than the 
French i otnauw 1 1 s, and gi\ mg decided pi ouusc that Mi Lodci, whencvci 
he may think piopei to consult lus own lmigmition lor his thenu , will 
produce something cap ible ot 1 effecting credit on lnmsclt aid his counti\ 
Thit he his a taste tor the mimgement ot opeictic composition we c m- 
not but believe, when we consider how skiltully lie has m m igcd both 
tiansition and connexion in many paits ot this open V out jahad, with 

all its faults, has, m tiuth, much in it to please not only oidinuy «. us, but 
the nicer perception ot the well mtormed amateur oi piotissoi, who can 
appreciate in music something more than the simple nulody oi an an. 
We believe it has been successful, we hope it nu) h m been so — not 
only tor the sake oi the spiuted management oi the new theatre, hut that 
Ml'. Loder may thcreioic be stimulated to renewed exertion, and to do 
belter things. 

VICTORIA. 

Miss Mitioid’s Tragedy of Chailes the Drst has been produced here 
during the past month with \ery gioat success. Gieatei than it dcsei\td 
it coiud hardly have experienced, looking merely to the nof>le cffoit it 
implied <sf presenting on the English stage a new English histone al 
tragedy. Nor wasHhc execution unworthy ot the tttoit, though, as it seems 
to us, it falls short, peihaps nocessanly, oi the great subject it grapples 
with. The deith oi Charles the Fust is the giandest event known to the 
history oi the "woild. It was buuight about by men oi the most singular 
ability and extraordinary comprehension that the world has seen. It was 
intended by them as an awful and deliberate asseition ot a great principle 
established thiough severe contentions, through peril and self s icniice — a 
warning and an example to succeeding geneiations. It was done in the 
of day, before startled kings and astonished people. It was the vic- 
tory of firmness and punciple, and intellectual power. Not so with 
Mdiord’a see rue representation. She throws the moial beauty mto 
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Charles’s suffering, and contents her Cromwell with a physical triumph* 
At the (dose of the play, our possessing sense is that of a man’s blood 
having been she& as in a midnight murder, and for the attainment of a 
dark and selfish purpose. The interest is great, and is breathless in sus- 
pense # and fear, but it wants the elevation and the reconcilement of an 
exalted aim an dr purpose. We feel the distinction so characteristically 
urged hv Madame de Sfacd — “ Notes avons peur comme dans une chambre 
noire , wais re nest pas Id le noble effroi qiiune t raged* a doit causer.'* 
Miss Mitlord may, perhaps, reply that her view of Cromwell’s sordid 
ciuelty, and covvsndly agony of anxiety and fear, is strictly historical. We 
could challenge her to the proof of thal. We believe that for her evidence 
she would be flung back on the most disgusting collection of lies and filth 
that ever disgraced a party ora cause, — we mean 1 he trials of the regicides. 
Hut enough of censure. Miss Mitford’s tragedy happily otters large opportu- 
nity of praise. It is full of bold and vigorous toucdies of chaiacter, of move- 
ment, and dramatic effect. We could wish she had thrown her female inter- 
est, the wild and thrilling pathos, the tenderness, the nature she has wasted 
on the Queen, into Lady Fairfax. That was a fine opportunity, domestic 
and historical. The soul of high-born pride, of womanly sympathy and 
womanly defiance, centred in the “ Starry Vere.” llanison is admirably 
sketched-— and in a few lines the virtuous and overawing soul of Ireton is 
characteristically expressed. Throughout, however, he is too rapid and 
peril-defying— a wary caution distinguished Ireton. Charles himself is 
finely idealized. We see him only, when, hunted fiom the throne and from 
the battle-field, he sits in prison exalted by suffering, or bctoie his judges 
sustained by his very hopelessness and pride. His conduct too, in the last 
scene otall that ended hiseventlul history, is beautifully intimated to us in 
Miss Milford's tragedy. We wish, for the sake of the dignity he otherwise 
sowed maintained, he had not uttered that lie to the people before the 
axe fell. Yet why should we wish it, since it icmains to redeem acharac- 
ter far greater and more dear to us from the charge of a cruel injustice? 

“ Vel iti poetso, (says Milton) ant histiiones deterriim plausum m ipso 
exit 10 ambitiosissmie captare.” So the speech would seem to warrant. 
Hear, nevertheless, on the other hand, what a great and generous enemy 
can say ot the" Royal Actor,” for so lie also styles him, even in addressing 
Cromwell. Marvel speaks 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene; 

But, with hia keener eye, 

The axe's edge did trye. 

Nov called the gods, with vulgar spite. 

To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 
Downe, as upon a bed.'* 

One word in conclusion. Miss Mitlord’s tragedy was under-acted. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

royal geographical society. 

At a recent meeting a paper was lead, communicated by James Bird, 
Esq., On the Manners of the Inhabitants of the Southern Coast of Ara- 
bia and shores of the Red Sea ; with remarks on the ancient and modern 
Geography of that quarter, and the road through the Desert from Kosir to 
Keneh. Mr Bird commenced by remarking, that as steam communication 
e ween India and this country was become a subject of public inauiry* 
some recent notices of the country and people with which travellers by 
Ilf JIT™ I’. ® bron « h i t . in contact, would probably he also interesting. 

lie regretted, at the same time, that the observations thus offered would 
°y 00 meaHS leave a favourable impression on the minds of the h ea re rs . 
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The first part of the Arabian Coast seen by Mi Bud on his voyage fiom 
Bombay, was that to the c istwaid oi Kas Shaiwfh, or Kism Point , where 
the mountains use to tlu height oi two or thice thousaifd Irct, pusentmg 
heie and theie the fiat tabula 1 appeal ance ol the tiap formation, with the 
seaiped and ioitihed aspect also oi the Dekhan Coast Not a tiee, oi 
maik of veidme, is, howevei, to he seen on them, and it is difficult to 
imagine anything more utterly binen and and Pioccm ding thence to the 
\\ estw ai d, the steamer touched at M ah till ih, w hie h, since the mm oi Aden, 
lias become a place ot some impoitancc, and is the impoiium tor the tiade 
between India and the co ist oi 1> ubara 

Pioceeding lrom Makull ih to the north-west, the coast is chaiaeteri/ed 
chiefly hy pei peruhe ulai eliits oi lnuc and sand stone, with occasional 
shelv ing b inks oi while calcaicous eaith, and heaps oi tiap tuff, and bieccii. 
The aspect oi bauenness continues , luqutntly not a single blade ot vege- 
tation is seen , and even the eon sc biushwood oi India is wanting The 
inhabitants have biown sun burnt visages, slender active loims, and ener- 
getic manners , but their chess differs in some degict from that oi the 
other Aiabs, and resembles moie that oi the pooiei classes ot Indian 
Mohammedans Instead oi the blue cotton shut with wide sleeves, a piece 
oi striped cotton is here woi n , the loins and thighs arc covcic d with a kiitlc 
oi cotton oi woollen c lot h, ovc i which is a leathern belt supposing the 
waist, and canying also i ciooked riurgci, oi j imbea, and sometimes 
pistols. The Sheik s military retunus hive also swouls and match locks 

Un appioaelnng Has Bab cl M uukb, the basaltic ioimation appeals to 
predominate The straits art two nanow cntimccs to tlu Arabi m Gull, 
scpaiated lev the island of Pcinn, a black iotk on winch then is no tiac,e 
of vegetation The eastern, oi smaller stiait, is about thuc miles wide, 
the western fifteen. r Ilie steam-boat did not touch at Mocha, but pissing 
on, to avoid a stiong noithwcst wind, put into llodeida, a considei able 
town, w it li its maiket well supplied I he shoe w heie fi if md s uid) , 
chiefly producing date tiecs, but the intciioi is tutile, thiough nu ins oi 
negation The houses aie somewhat bettci than at Makullah , but the 
moial aspect oi the people is not supuioi 

About seventy miles south oi Hodcida, them is a liver which tiavcises 
the ieitiie Wacli ol Zobed, and is the only stu uu m Aiahi i with suffi- 
cient cprantitv ol vs \tc i to reach the' sei Zohcd ltsilt w is once a fiouiwh 
mg cilv , md when I bn al-Wandi wiote his Geographic il Diction u> , c riled 
the “Pc ail ol Wonders, lu described it as receiving meichmts bom 
Habshah, oi Abyssinia, Irak (Pcisia), and Egypt It his since d dined , 
and the mouth oi the nvci is so much obstructed by a sand bank, that its 
watei continues sweet almost to the sea. 

The ste nu-boat nevt put into Jidda, and thence proceeded to Kosir The 
old town ot this name is six miles N W oi the modem one, and is situate 
on the north side ot an inlet ol the sea, which was loimerly a harbour, but 
is now mossed by a bar oi sind which excludes the watei lrom its formn 
channel. Beyond it a range ot lough calcareous mountains extends to the 
east, and slielteis the town liom the noilh winds The nuns aie eonsulci- 
able, and appear to have been deseited m consequence of the sea letuing 
fiom them. 

The new town is placed on the south side oi a sandy point of land, the 
base of which is shell limestone, and forms a kind of cove oi anchorage, 
where vessels lie m five fathoms within sixty \aids of the shoie. About 
twenty miles south of the town, a lange ot mils uses 1000 tcet m height, 
and, in this diiection, the coast is also moie abiupt than to the noitli. 


fThe meeting of the Bntish Association for the Advancement of Science 
Will take place at Fdmlmtgh on the Mh of September next. It is expected 
that it will be vtuy munetously attended, and several distinguished lo^ 
reiguers will be present. 
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VARIETIES. 

The last Twenty British Premiers. — Fiom the following table it appears, 
that the average duration of each Ministry tor the last 80 years, 3 months, 
and 8 days, has been 4 years and 5 days. It is computed up to the 14th 
of July, 1834 (Lofd Melbourne’s then supposed appointment) : — 

Name Appointed. Interval. 


Duke of Newcastle . • 


Apul G, 1754 

Y 

8 

M 

1 

D. 

28 

K trl ot Bute 

. 

May 2<), 17»*2 

0 

10 

18 

George Grenville (father to Lord Grenville) 

April 1G, 17«:t 

2 

2 

28 

Mitiquis of Buckingham 


July 12, 1705 

1 

0 

21 

Duke of Grafton 


Aiiff. 2, 17 <>(» 

3 

ft 

28 

Lord North (Karl of Guilford) 


Jan. 28, 1770 

12 

2 

2 

Matquis of Rockingham 


March 80, 1782 

0 

3 

13 

Karl Shellmrn ... 


July 13, 1782 

0 

8 

23 

Duke of Poi tlaml • 


Apul f>, 1783 

0 

n 

22 

William Pitt • . 


Dec. 27, 1783 

17 

2 

18 

II Addington (Lord Sidmouth) 


March 17, 1801 

3 

1 

25 

William Pitt ... 


Mav 12, 1804 

1 

7 

27 

Lord Grenville . • • 


Jaii. 8, 1808 

1 

2 

ft 

Duke of Poi tlaml . 


Mai ch 13, 1807 

3 

3 

10 

Spencer Peiceval 


June 23. 1810 

1 

1 1 

18 

Kail of LiveipooL • . 


June 8, 1812 

14 

10 

3 

Geoige ( 1 mm ng 


Api il 1 1, 1827 

0 

3 

30 

Viscount Godenth (Kail of Ripon) 


Aufj. 10, 1827 

0 

11 

l 

Duke of Wellington 


July 11, 1828 

2 

4 

11 

Kail Giey ... 


Nov 22, 1830 

3 

7 

22 


80 3 » 

It appears by the last Report of the Society for the Discharge and Relief 
ot Persons Impiisoned tor Small Debts, that m the short inteival between 
the 4th of June and the 2nd oi July, no less than 9 7 debtors, of whom 77 
had wives and 204 childien, ha\e been discharged from the pnsons of 
England and Wales, the expense ot whose liberation, including eveiy 
chaige connected with the Society, was 211/. 1 5s. 8 d. only l We are sine 
that we need add nothing to such a statement, m older to enfoiee the 
claims ot this admn able Society upoit the good wishes and active aid of 
the humane. Think ol the mass of miseiy relieved at so small a cost — 
and who can be insensible to its appeal ? 

Bank of England. — An Account of the Liabilities and Assets of the 
Bank of England, oil the Average of the Quaitei ending the 1st of July, 
183 1 : — 

I IAim ITIES. | assets. 

Circulation . £ 18,895,000 | Securities • . £27>593,000 

Deposits • « 15,098,000 1 Bullion • „ 3,009,000 


£33,991 ,000 I £30,232,000 

Cotton Manufarture . — The Reports of the Factory Commissioners, just 
published, by oidei of the House of Commons, contain the following sum- 
mary of persons employed in the Cotton Mills m England, m preparing, 
spinning, and weaving, including only such as work in mills moved by 
power. Number of persons above 18 years of age — males 00,393— females 
30,774. Under 18 years of age — males 42,745 — females 40,512. Persons 
whose age and sex are not stated in the returns, 3370. Total number, 
212,800. Earnings for four weeks, ending May 4th, 1833, 444,481/. 1$. Id. 
Thus it will he seen that a totai of 212,800 peisons earn annually the enor- 
mous sum of 5,7 77,434/. 
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Abi/ssiman Manuscripts — The h une <1 M Ruppc 1, who has be e n ir cvd 
hns? m Ahyssmi i is now, it is saul, on his w ty to i 4 mope IK bnnjs with 
him a niirnbu ol muuiscupts ot ^icrt \ line llu most lemukimt ol 
these is a copy ol the Ihble , containing m addition il Hbok by Solomon, 
one 01 two addition il ot l 4 sdi i, mil a consult i ibk rdehtion 1o the* book ot 
Esther none ol these augment it ions < l tin Bii 1< h vve \et lain lu ml ot 
in Eiuope It c out mis also the hoc k ol 1 noch, md the hdeen new Ps ilms, 
the existence* oi vhu h his been loi some lime known unonj; the le Lined. 
Another cui ions im.nusciipt is i species ol c ode , w lueli the Ah} ssmi ms 

cany as fu beck is the ( ounul ol IS. ic t when the y it w is pi omul 

gated by one ol then km^s f I his < e de is di\ leleel into tw o books , the fn st 
ol which id itc s to 1 lie c mon 1 iw, md tie Is ol the i el itions he tw e ell tlie 
chuich and the temporal power, uid tlie si e o id is pu civ i civil cock 

M Ruppel Ins vise) with lmn sane \b\ssimm chuu h hymns, winch 

tlisp) ly the only mchc ition ol pothy which h is been iound to exist amon^ 
the Ab} ssmi ms 

A lettci iioin Athens stites t h it dmmjf some iceent e \e i\ations on tlie 
hold on v\liich the b title ol Chcionc i a is iou^lit, then hid him tunnel 
the c olos^ il lion which the lluh ns cte e l eel t > the me in i\ of the il coun 
ti ymen who p< nshcel m t ho conflict Smi il emious moimminls eil mti- 
cjiuty hive also been ehsto\cicd it Kvchios an i Dens, uui lnu been 
deposited m the Gieek museum 

Patnttmz on O-tass — A Brussels p vpe i mentions the ehseuvci} >i t na 
nuscnpt beaimj, the elrtcol 1 >27, \ hie h e vpl n is the ineienl nn tlu)d ol 
extin ling colours lienn me t ils, mine i ils hubs uui ihwcis hi the ])iu 
pose ot p anting on gl iss It also show s the m mm i m which tin sc colouis 
me to be* applied, and elescnhes the w \y m which ihc A vss ilcstmcel to 
receive the* colouis is to be pupueel llu discern ot this pine css is oi 
some* inte rest , loi , alter all the model n disv o\ t in s m ehem stp, tbuo an* 
colouis to be iound m ancient st une el gl iss which we e umot \ppie ic h 

Unptnu w/ tin .s pim>h (himh- V cm ms side mem b is bun pub- 
lished by one e)l the p ipe is m Madrid icspte tin_ the mntlu mil uuuucs 
ot the S] \nish < k igv biomrt, it ippe is th t tin iiuml e i ot bull hn^s 
appropriated to uhxious pm] osc tluoiub mt S]i m is .s j ) thitthitoi 
thccki«,y is 1 j 9,I22, andlhitot llu tuns uni nuns, 9t s7s r llu mine 
amount OL tlu e ee le sivstie it i e mius is (ilculite 1 to 1 e ji) ()(M) 000 dol 
lars , and ol this sum, the p u t consume d b\ tlum is slu> ui to exuul tlie 
whole i evenue e l the st le bv souk s 000,000 u > 1 us 

It is ciloul ite d th it 1 lu 1 e i e <> }i ) p u bies m Ihi duh 1 mil < inn tins oi 
Pans These melons m my ot which m 1\ 1C ph u 1 Pmi sn, 1 isueur, 
and other guat mislt s m t bus elisti d m el -2 1 w 1 1 nlnio m SI. 
Germain des pus, 18 m St Sidpuc 27 in St J h >m i to m \ il d 1 ue, 
32 m St Jacipus elu II mt Vn 71 m SI I tie mu du Muni, i; 111 St Toms 
on 1 Isle, 05 m Not u Dime >0 m St Coin us in St \ki\, >) m St 
leu, 25 m St Nlce)lisdes< bmps, ]0 m Hoi u Xouulle >s in Aotie 
Dame de s Vu tones, 4 7 in St Pi s 1 uhe, ^2 m Si 1 o h, 9 m SI i J h hppe 
de Roulc, and 17 m St 1 ours el Vntin 

The olive-tree s in tlu south c t I 1 im 1 hid dlilowued notwdhst \ uhirg 
the extreme client ss ot the ^e *on wlmhhisdun so mu hiujuiv m Pu> 
ven(*e , but the olms hiu dl dt >ppe d In ill tile thu so t h d th 1 c w ill 

be no oil haivest in tlu de p utment oi the \ u. 1 lie 1 ^ is iuu extensive 
exportation oi wines to Al^i is 


XLl, iso. ccxrv 


N 
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AGRICULTURE. 


At this moment of pause in rural affairs, just between the close and the 
commencement of the ngi (cultural year, it may be beneficial to review the 
past, r and to tluow a prospective glance into the future chances of a com- 
mence, momentous enough to the paities engaged m it, yet not so im- 
portant iiS individual, as national, interests. For we aspire to exalt the 
id ilit\ of this portion of our miscellany beyond the oidinary repetitions of 
qualities and puces of nnukots and their fluctuations, by submitting to 
1 1 10 sc w horn it ma\ roncun (and whom does it not concern?) tile clearest 
and most probable views that can be gatheicd fiom so vast a multiplicity 
of p:u tieulai s, the political as w r ell as the natural indications likely to 
affect the condition ot landlord, tenant, and labourer. For nearly the last 
half century their circumstances have been much more influenced by 
poll! us than by seasons; and it is to be apprehended they will continue 
for some time h> waver under the same continually varying influences. 

The facts which induce us to this review are# first, that, for t lie last two 
yeais, \er\ little Ibieign corn has been admitted into the market to increase 
the competition of our home growth; and secondly, that although such 
lias been the ease, the supply has been ample, and the price has fallen 
almost as low as it lias ever been in the last twenty years. The first of 
these tacts is oi the utmost consequence, for it demonstrates that the 
demand and supply are more nearly equal in toler&bly good seasons than 
the average imputations of wheat (somewhat exceeding 500,000 quarters 
annually) should have seemed to impl} . The second (taken in connexion 
with other circumstances) shows how very little the country has to dread 
liom an entue abolition of the corn law s. 

Of all questions that baffle the human understanding, escape inquiry, 
and evade direct and ceitam conclusions, the corn question appears to 
be the most uncorvftnable ; and as successive governments have been 
guided by Mr. Jacob’s Repoits, we shall examine into the results of that 
gentleman's statements. And although little wiU be learned beside the 
absolute failure of all his computations, we beg at the outset to do him 
the justice he has earned, that no one ever possessed a more extended 
view T of the circumstances of the growth and trade in corn, both foreign 
and domes! ic. No one ever enjoyed means of inquiry so commanding ; 
and no one ever used his opportunities of information with more diligence 
and ability. If then he has found all his calculations unset and negatived 
by events, it only serves to prove that the inquiry lies sumost beyond the 
giasp of human intellect and industry. Mr. Jacob s first report was made 
in 1*27, and his ami was to demonsti ate — and had his ground embraced all 
the possibilities of the case he could have demonstrated — that wheat could 
never be imported for a continuance fiom the ports of the north of ISurope 
at a price below forty-eight shillings the quarter. 

In 1828 he delivered a second and much more elaborate report, when 
the additional points to be established (and which his calculations appeared 
thoroughly to justify^ were, — * 

1st. That the numbers of the people — not in England alone but through- 
out Europe — were increasing greatly beyond the proportionate increase of 
subsistence. 


2nd. That the stocks of corn held by merchants and farmers in England 
were reduced so low, that should there come a greatly deficient harvest it 
would be impracticable for all Europe to supply our wants# 

3dly. That to increase the growth of foreign grain very much beyond 
quantity, if not absolutely impossible was altogether improbable. 
The inference from these premises was, that England had little to dread 
&om foreign competition, even under a total abandonment of the corn 
»ws ; anil that a small protecting duty would be aU-Suffioient to eafUTC ft 
price not below forty-eight shillings the quarter* 
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Tt is very remaikahle that none of these assumptions have been verified 
— on the contiary, they have all been rout ratin' tea by the events of a bare 
seven years. And yet when we suivey the enoimous mi&s of documents, 
both private and official, fiom which the deductions were collected, and 
how perfectly the conclusions were diawn fiom the premises, the astonish- 
ment is that such extensive and carefully collated evidence should be so 
entirely brought to nought. * % 

Mr. Jacob, however, was not satisfied with 1 bus strongly pointing out 
the danger under which the counti) stood. He enteied into a calculation, 
and he gave the whole pioctss with the utmost fairness, to show that in 
1810 the stock in hand mjEngland was upwaids of six millions of qurnteis 
of wheat. He computed the quantities of every succeeding haivcst, de- 
ducting lor seed and increased population; and m 1828, he concluded not 
only that the whole of the stock of six millions of quaiters had been 
exhausted, but that, going back to 182.3, even with the Irish and colonial 
supplies and an aveiage annual mipoi tat ion ot 300,000 quarters oi foreign 
wheat, the count ly had consumed m the live years about seven millions of 
quaiters more than it had produced. Had this approached the truth, it is 
difficult to discover how England could have escaped positive famine ! ! _ 

We need scarcely remark lhat the last twoyeais have show n the entire 
fallaciousness of these computations, ior theie has been no quantity of 
foreign corn impoitant enough to affect the consumption hi ought upon the 
English maiket. We have been led by the Tush, the colonial, and the 
home growth. The supply has al\va}s more than met the demand, and 
the price lias fallen some shillings below forty-eight. The price of wheat 
in the northern ports is at this moment little more than half tort} -eight* 
The refutation ot all Mr. Jacob's intercnees is complete ; and the reason- 
ings founded by Mr. Maculloch and other writers upon these the most 
copious and authentic materials, of course tall to the ground. Yet it is on 
them our later legislation has been constructed ! 

It is thus seen how little confidence can he placed upon the most up- 
rightly conducted, and the widest researches. Common prudence then 
warns us to implore indulgence in regai d to the speculations we are about 
to hazard* 

The coining and proximate prospects of the faimor must m a great 
degree depend upon the crop; harvest is much, three weeks at least, 
before the general period ; and if the representations of poisons employed 
all over the country in making reports are to be idled upon, it will be 
abundant. The wheats are, even upon the light .soils, heavy m the ear 
and great in bulk. Late as they came, the fine showers which have fallen, 
partially as to time but generally on the whole, during the last ten days 
(July 21), will plump the grain and give it additional weight. In a word, 
everything up to the present, moment indicates at least an average and 
perhaps a more than average production. It this be so, couple the fact 
with the results of the last two yeais, and it will be manifest the farmer 
has no chance of any elevation of price ; on the contrary, the early period 
at which the new samples will come into the market, and the almost cer- 
tainty of a more than adequate supply for the year, backed by the gram 
in granary, will probably drive it down to the very lowest. The distress 
will rather be increased than lessened, especially since from neither ot the 
sources promised by ministers — the commutation ot tithes, which cannot 
pass this session, and the Poor Laws Amendment Bill- — it is to be feared 
will therd be any the least relief. The old alleviations, abatements and 
returns of rent, and in some cases of tithes, will be granted by good land- 
lords and clergymen ; and with these the farmer must be satisfied to drag 
<m another year — no very cheering alternative. Here ends for the present 
War political exposition. Turn we to that which is strictly agricultural, 
Tfte deficiency of the hay crop, greater perhaps than was ever before 
tomwm the light land districts, wUl, it is hoped, be compensated m some 

g » g 
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device by a Hi ge turnip y c\u Even during the seventy of the chought 
upon the duo^t soils tht pi tnt has come up well and escaped the tty, and 
theie cm be n> doubt thit llu 1 mis which hive alicadv penitiatcd to a 
good* ch pt h will be in the highest device benciieiil In some places 
thilchen have b^i n employed to take up the plants mlectcd and to destiny 
the wire-woim, which is louiul b\ the sic kly appe u me e of the leaves. 
The potatoes, which line lutluito been \ci\ bickwuid, will be saved by 
the same bount'ous ugtncy Dtc b 11 It y will be shoil, but not so mate 
n.illy as w is it one time to be appit bended, and the quality is eeitainly 
bettci, the skin hue 1 and moic ti mspiicnt llu demand fm manufactuies 
still c ontinumg, md indeed a new \ inspect ol 1 chaining the Portuguese 
and Sp mish 1 1 ade s hav mj; ope ne d tin ou^h t he 1 ite c hanges 111 those king- 
doms, wools cemtmui hi^h md m lull de m md 

At„the gioitSuftolk indlSoitUk 1 ms held at Ipswich and Thetfoul, 
the puces asked in the 100m by the loweis vvtic generally rejected, but a 
good dc il ol business was dune out ol doois it hom 4 2 w to 4 (>s for ewe, and 
liom 5 Cs to 82 s loi Hogget wool Mu Coke obt nneel OUs. and G 4 s ten lus 
Reeces Fumcis hive he Id oft bujin^thui lull piopoition ot lambs ii om 
the scaicity oi Iced, and the pncc is model itc , bein^ liom ISs.to 216 ., but 
as soon as the fields get cleued it will probably advance. 

An expei mu nt ol much mipoil nice his been pioseeuted cm the estate 
of W, E. L. Bulwu, Esq , ol Hevden, 111 Noifolk Mi Hichhng, one ot 
his tenants, 1 cm nke d amongst Ins ciop thiee c us ot wheat ot an exti 1- 
oiehnaiy ioimation. The kernels appe ucd to be much closei set and much 
xnoie numerous th 111 m the common wheats, the st ilks stiff as iccds. He 
saved anel sow e d t hem in 1 s j() llu y pi oduced tine e pints. In 1831 the 
three pints pi oduced tluce pecks. In 1832 the thiee pecks pi oduced 
thnty six. bushels These wcie planted, and aie now growing upon 
eighteen acies ot land ol mU 1101 quility, and so 11c h is the cm op that the 
most ic spec table jud s is h ive mule ni my bets concerning the qu entity. 
They \ 11 y in then c^timite fiom twelve to hi teen conespei acre Hut all 
gic e that the crop will gieatly exceed the av eiagc, piobably nearly doubling 
that ol such land Mi Richaidson, ol Heyden, to whom the public is 
lr lebted foi a \eiy excelhnt and practical treatise 011 the effects of the 
pool laws, has pinch istd the crop at a puce somewhat exceeding 
eighty shillings a quarter, in ordet to ensure seed to the rest of Mr. 
Bulwei s tenantiy and the neighbourhood The cr 6 p has created great 
cunosity amongst tin best judges in Noilolk; and il, as is averred, it 
docs not clt genet ate, it is a most important chscoveiy to the kingdom at 
jaige We have inspected samples, and they fully beat out what has been 
stated above. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ornamental Forest TV cm — The Birch — Eew tiers are more giacefnl in 
their geneial appeal anee than the common birch (13c tula alba). Its shining 
silveiy bark, its delicate and slightly fi igiant leaves, and its taper branches 
give it claims to latik among the most elegant pi eductions of the vegetable 
kingdom. It glows uipully in favouiable situations; and it is so hardy 
that it is found on mountains m a highei elevation than any othei vegetable 
product. Theic aie nearly twenty different species of bnch trees, besides 
several varieties. They vaiy yciy much in size and appearance; some of 
the American species being kom sixty to seventy feet high, while some of 
dwarf kinds seldom exceed three or four feet. The smallest is Retula nana, 
a native of Scotland. Some k*nds aie distinguished by the colour of their 
bark, as B. alba, B. rubra, 13. liilea, and B. mgia, and one B. papyracfc$> to 
the paper birch, by the remarkable paper-like appearanoe fitter 
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bark assume 4 ?. The most beautiful wood is produced by the B. lenta. This 
tree, which is sometimes called the mahogany birth, grows rapidly in val- 
leys, and its leaves, which are very tragi ant, when dried# make excellent 
tea. B. pendula, or the weeping birch, is, however, the most beautiful of 
the genus. There is a particularly tine variety of this species in the Kjiaps- 
hill nuisery, near Bagshot, which has laige shining leaves, ijnd forms a most 
graceful tree. 

The Wt/to/c . — There are ncaily two hundred different kinds of •willow; 
the greater part of which aie to be lountl in Ihe Salicetum, at Woburn 
Abbey, Bedfordshire. Theie are also extensive collections m Mr. Donald’s 
Arbontum, Goldwoilh Nurseiy, near Woking, and in the Oxlord Botanic 
Garden. Though there aie so many species oi this tuc, theie are very few 
that could be distinguished as such by any hut a piactised e\ e, and con- 
sequently there aie not many that aie generally desirable for plantations. 
The swampy situations which arc most congenial to them aie also unsuit- 
able for pltvsme giounds; so that an extensive collection is rather an 
object of curio-aty than one of getnual interest. The most di^tnu't sorts are 
the weeping wullow (Sahx Babvlomca) ; Napoleon's weeping willow from 
St. Helena, winch some gatdeners mak'* a distinct species, and a line 
specimen of which maybe seen at the Sui 1 ev Zoological Guldens ; and 
the Salix annulaus, oi i mg-leaved w lllow , the naimw lea\es of which curl 
round m rings. This species is moie singular than beautiful. Of the 
other kinds tin* silveiv (S. ai gen tea), the white-leaved (S. bucophylla), the 
hoar) -branched (S. hnta), the } eilow -blanched (S. vitellma), ami the 
golden-flowered (S. chr\ santhos), are among the most loniaikablo. Some 
are very low, p vit leulai ly S. ai hut itoliu. S. heibaeia, and S. ictus which 
giow close to the ground. The weeping willow is gcneially planted near 
ponds, or on the banks of rivers, but it is also clashed among what the Ger- 
mans call mourmng-tiecs, and w r hicli aie propei to plant near monument, 
or mausoleums. 

Gout in Wheat . — The disease which has been thus termed has appeared 
this season moie generally than heretofore, supposed to have been encou- 
raged by the extreme mildness of the winter. This pievalence induced J. 
B. Edmunds, Esq., of Wolveton, near Dot set, to tiansplant a few roots, 
containing the chi y salts, in a pan, securing them by a gau/e covering. The 
result has answered the expectations, and flies have been produced which 
in Autumn deposit/ their larva* m the ciown ot the plant, pioducmg the 
magots which cause the disease. We have seen the plants with the flics 
on them, and aie assured that t lie many fanners who have suffered lioin 
the disease will consider tins expenment to asceitam its cause satisfactory. 

The Mole Cricket . — Witlnn the last two months, that formidable insect, 
commonly called the mole eucket, has been tound in considerable numbers 
in the neighbouihood of the Brass Mills, m the parish of Weston, near tins 
city. This animal vanes in length from one inch to three inches and a half. 
Its head is defended by a sheli-hke substance ; underneath which protrude 
two claws, which are furnished with teeth, admitably fitting the creature 
for the devastating ravages which it is known to commit upon ceitam vege- 
tables. It is also supplied with wings; and is astonishingly active m its 
movements. So destructive is it, that, in the gaidens where it is found, 
whole patches of potatoes, and of various other esculents, have been par- 
tially devoured. In the potato grounds, where it has been more particularly 
observed, it has been found to commence its operations by burrowing under 
the earth several yards in a zig-zag da cot ion, and destroying every vege- 
table substance in its progress. It would appear that having sated* its ap- 
petite, it then descends perpendicularly to a depth of from two to three feet 
m the soil, where it remains in a dormant state, probably till hunger again 
calls it forth to renew its work of spoliation. These destructive insects 
ideated themselves in some of the tields adjoining the above situation. 
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about three years sinctp where they remained during the summer months, 
and then suddenly disappeared. It would, no doubt, be gratifying as well 
as useful, if any of our intelligent readers would furnish a more minute 
description of this insect, together with the most successful method of rid- 
ding the soil of so desolating a visitant. Since writing the above, we have 
ascertained that Several nests of these insects have been discovered during 
the las^ few days. The formation of these receptacles is truly curious* 
The animal works out an oval space m the soil, several inches in diameter, 
over which it constructs a conical roof, and beneath which it deposits 
thousands of its ege^, which are of a light brown colour. The mole cricket 
is thus briefly described in the “ Kncy clopmdia Britanniea,” article, Ento- 
mology : — “The wings furnished w it 1 1 a projection like the tail, and longer 
than the elytra; the foie-leet formed like hands, and downy. A native of 
Europe. This troublesome little annual frequents gardens and cultivated 
grounds, both of Europe and America, where it burrows below the ground, 
ami is very destructive, eating and destroying the loots of plants. Body, 
dark brown, hairy; antenna; shelter than the body .” — Bath Gazette. 


USEFUL ARTS* 

Nntr Locomotive Machine.— Mr. Akrill, a very ingenious mechanic of 
Boston, has discovered a mode by which a person may easily propel him- 
self °n common roads, at a speed oL' from eight to ten miles per hour, 
without any expenditure in material, save the cost of the carriage ! The 
construction of the vehicle is remarkably light ; the body is on four w heels, 
and the impetus is effected by the pressure of the feet upon some concealed 
machinery , the nature oi which the proprietor keeps a secret, though he 
willingly .shows the carriage to every one except professed mechanics. At 
an elevation of about* four feet the conductor sits, and he is enabled to 
guiue it with the utmost accuracy, to suspend the motion in an instant, to 
turn to the right or left, or to give it a backward progress. Besides the 
mechanical pow er, however, the inventor has called the winds to his aid, 
for should the traveller be favoured with propitious gales, he can, by the 
introduction of a common umbrella in front, avail himself of an additional 
accelerator, the lightness of the vehicle and the elevation of the conductor 
rendering the least breeze sufficient to give the carriage an onward pro- 
gress. Important as the invention is, on its own account, however, it is 
doubly so because it contains a principle which the projector declares will 
nearly abolish the friction which has ever been so great a drawback to the 
powers ot the mighty steam-engine, and the removal of which will increase 
the powers and diminish the cost of those engines to an almost incredible 
exte n t . — Li na>ln sh ire Ch ro n i( 'le . 

A new locomotive engine, from the foundry of Messrs. Geo. Forrest and 
V au x hall-road, Liverpool, has been tried on the railway. It made the 
journey from Liverpool to Manchester in G7 minutes, and brought back the 
first class train in 7 7 minutes ! This powerful and rapid engine is intended 
for the Dublin and Kingstown railway. 

Tinned Lead Pipes. — Mr. Ewbank, of New York, has invented a method 
of tinning lead pipes, “ alter they have been drawn to the proper size.” 
This is ingeniously accomplished by drawing the lead tubes (properly pre- 
pared with rosm on their surfaces) through a bath of melted tin, kept at 
such a temperature as to avoid the fusion of the lead. We have seen some 
of these tubes, and their appearance promises a perfect protection to the 
lead. — Amen can Journal of Science* 
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NEW PATENTS, 


To George Bather, late of the HaymiirUet, 
Westminster, scale maker, for his invention of 
a weighing mm lime upon a, new construction 

To Thomas Fdtmmdh, of Burton strci t, 
Hanover square Middles*, x, f ir Ins invention 
of a cert mi pro tss or method ot m impid i* 
tion and treatment for the piepiration ot lea 
ther* v\ hereby it lx conits less ptrv loust > u it* r, 
and preserves its pllabi ity bctttr dim nr use 
thun dots leather prepared by the onlu iry 
means 

To Joseph Morgm of M uu litstt r, foi his 
Invention of itrtiiu improif im ills m the ip 
paratus used in the m mutacture c t mould 
ta ndles 

To Charles Louis Stan slasB iron Heurft 1< up. 
Holies fctrtet, f wt ndish squat « Muhlk'-ix t r 
his Invention ot improvements in < ertam p trts 
Ot certain desc riptions ot lire irms 

To Andrew Smith, ot Princes s*rtet Lekes 
ter squat c , Mid dk sex, in it hmist md t 1 gmt cr 
for his invent i >n ol i new and impiovtd me- 
thod of prepaiing phormiurn u n ix I v mp, tl i\, 
and other fibroin* suhstuucK, md rtmkmu, 
the same fit foi h tckling in th m irmt u *■ m * t 
linen, and tor spinning in tin in unifacture ol 
ropes, <ordafc, lints, and twines 

To Luke Smith ot M ui< 1 *. st* r, cotton m i 
nufacturer, and Tolin Hepwtod mu hint - 
inaker, tor ctrtam unprov uncut* linumiu 
machinery 

To Philip Augustus de Chipc •viiroupe, of 
Fuichurch-strcet, London (untUnnn, for \ 
maclnnt, e tic me, or app iratus lor producing 
motive power, which he df norrmntis a sdt- 
ucting motive power, and talk d m I unite, by 
the inventor, tolaud mot < at pet ft fuel, being a 
communication trom a toici 6 ncr residing 
ah toad 

To Stephen Iluwkins, of Milton House, near 
Portsmouth, Hants, Gentleman, tor Ins im* n 
tion of certain improve ment» in w urming puis, 
or apparatus tor warming beds and other pur 
pose**. 

To John George Bodmer, of Bolton le moors 
civil engineer, for lus Invention ot certain inj 
provementH in steam engine* and l oilers, ap- 
plicable both to bxed ami locomotive engines 

To John George Bodmer, of Bolton, Line 1 
fthlre, civil engineer, tor his invention ot c er 
tain improvements in the constitution ot 
jgrates, gloves* aud furnaces, applu able to steam 
engines, and many useful purposes. 

To William Crofts, of New Radford, Not- 
tinghamshire, for the invention ot certain im- 
provements in certain machinery for making 
lace. 

To William Henry Hornby, of Blnckhenth, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner and merchant, and 
William Kenworthy, of Blackburn, for their 
invention of certain Improvements m power 
looms to be used in the weaving of cotton, 
linen, woollen, and other cloths. 

To John Chester Lyman, ot Golden square, 
Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
meats in hulling, cleansing, and polishing rue, 

bearding or peeling barley, and hulling and 


cleansing coffee, being a’communitAtion from 
u foreigner residing ul ro id 

r l o John Bt rtu of B isford Nottinghamshire 
in uhtnist, inti I lines Gibbons of K i Hard, m* 
the s irne count v inuhinist f rt itn liu ntioti 
of in impre \ ed tt xt ire (I J ic c mtf, hitlnito 
( ilk I b )1 tmi in t i nd iN > c < rt i n irnprov t 
nu nts Hi 1 icc m uluiu n to produce 1 icl net 
with the s vine inipiovcd tt \turu, eitl t r [ * ua 
oi ori mu i t d 

1 » (»l > f i S unt S 1. 1 Gr< ttftll of Pai h, m 

the I uu 1 in ' f 1 rit u mt ihint it i its nt 

rt si li nr it C adou in pi (i,*sl)uu.‘‘trccl Mid 
dl s \ fjr <<rtun linjr wmmN in f* « c n 
striut mol s Id t. » 1 hi t i common t ation 

liom l u ( irncr rt aiding d rt i i 

1’ i 1 iw ird Kt ilt of 1 t* T u t 1 in the 

cr unt ot "> 011111 'll!. f 1 >n 1 it lur lor Ins in 

\ r tun <1 in nnj i ( \ d \ i u uul tpp ir itu* 
f t r c lo>c term ntuq, u id c c m suit, i or tt r 1 ur, 
ale, w it* , "i m's, c I i i i all uthu s t 
cli ir in. i n l 1 rim nt il it. I 1 i s 

i i J. h nn is Hi 1 w \j I i n, ot I ilton, 

I, inr 1 i rt , 1 ’c u lur, t rctrt iiitimj rouii!int> 
xu m i 1 uu j (i upi tis t Ik u lc 1 m tin 
omrni not drvni' c vt jc lm n, and t thur 
suuil ir m m it u tuie l o is 1 it mu u- 

ui a'ni) ir in t r t i l < l i t i i 1 

1 > 1 in sU htihr t t W ir 11 , in ir Ho h 
d ih , 1 me ishirt ti uitu J m m f u turcr foi ns 
invt iti m ot ccrt i n improvements in ui^nits 
ust d tor i ird ntr w x>l 

To hi ith vv B si , ( 1 Dilmomri h th ntlieki, 
ne ir BonhiU, by a > n n ) ut» n N >rth knt t n, 

c alit > j rxnt t, loi his u vuit >n ot i i rt nn in*» 

provcmtits in m itlmuiy or »pj n itus iur 
drsim r u 1 pruitu c, t lu >cs and t t! u i thru.*. 

i t) 1 i iKs I tt H mu ill, of I,ii_ i toi Siissx, 
doct >r ot nutluin t u hi ■* * i\ nt i c t i 

tcitnnimpi m nt or unj r mu its n sin- 

gle it liisliuiiu nts 1< r rt 'm in*- t * stone m 
tl t bl i lei , ul in iblin • the patient to [ jua, 
it tl run h the irt thra 

1\> fasti h loin ^ , of Oldh tin J im x hirt, 

cot ton m m it u t n 1 1 , i d 1 h nn is Mt o It u r 

of the s mu pi m, nucli mu t ir tltirinv-n- 
t on ot i ert nn mi; lounuutv in the cor -strut 
turn ot powti h nns m 1 in the iriiiuir it tute 
Ot ccrt un kind- it eonterf ludnii t r t tun i j be 
vv mu in di» mil .. nils trom t lU « vv i ul, 
and otlu r libro is m l tria's 

J o C hark s \N i son ot Ktlso, m the county 
of Koxbuif h, f >r his nm ntu n of cut nn nn 
proven it nts i pin able to the muhmuj ustd 
in the pre p u »tiun tor spinning w ool, and other 
librous substati' es 

lo Willi im ‘"vmington, of Bromlev Middle 
sex, coopt r, and Andrew S)unngton of Falk- 
land, in Flfeshue, Scotland, vvaf t bmakti , for 
their invc ntion ofapaddu wheel ot umu and 
useful construction, for the ].ropuUtou vt ves- 
sel and other motive purposes 

To Richard simpson ot Southampt »n row, 
Bloomsbury, Mi Idlest x, Gcntkmin, lor nn 
provemeuts iu m u htner> tm rovuie ami slub 
bing cotton and *v ool being a commu me ation 
fiom a foreiguer residing abroad. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

from ttjNb 24 , 1334 , 10 jid a IS, 1831 , inciusivk. 


T une 24— Tl Cowan Plunwtc id, Kent, 
«:( hoolm ister It Hodhiji, ( ui mlt 

1 1 w t Spilt Ins, i uttiR k il*. i J Hint 
Sht flu 1 1 mi*, f m mtit ut irt r T \\ ni-.ii 
\* iri ingt in I int islure, eotti n m in if u turtr 
T Hi i Miu, II irtk] ool, Dmlnn nurilnnt 
XV Wilis, I \i tc r 1 ii ! U r lv urn 

in \i» Bitlen) al ( iu^l r , it t im> u m 
( \\ in it ) ini < ii Mm he^t r, mi t ilki 

S ( om 1 lirniii h it i j utllu 1 I un s, 

Bimdtordi rum D >rsi tsh h, mill tqur 
B fii Selin "V < i J sfni b if I i ikr S 

Cn u m vn Hurst, \ nton m i I y m J m 

c ish rt cotton sp ii ur T 1 D Hi t > , 
sur con V ( it ihn hidn ton, AM n 
Bn u ingh un, Fiirgt n 

Tun 27 — C I 1 rniRTON Plain’s tutn 
I ulh im, \v i\ 1 lc u lit i N\ iiid J Hm hi i 
Ivy bri 1 t , 1 k \ >i i , p ipcr i l muf ict u tis 

7 Pi nil o\„ J* i i-l ii \ s j t < m id it 

T Ai win ft Tt ^ ke nlinu sci umi It 

TG \ m r, Worcester c riper T H Bitti 
i n id, St 3\I atin’« 1 uh, to\mm ( < 

1) vv v New Church street T issnii ^mve 1* id 
clmgton linen driptr T » 1 s iUidr, 

JM melitster commissi >n igt nG. II Moss 
and I. Hit \t Leel , St ifk r islure, sill inti 
button m muf icturu s i Irwkmn 

"W als ill, &t itt< l dsh ie f turru r J ( oinm, 
Furslcm St ittordsh re, e iithcun ut i i luutic 
turer Is I n ti 1 oitn, (>\f ml, e h md 

dealer in hr iwn II and (r H u n L mm\, 
Soutl unpton iromiK ngers l 
I i\erpool, ironmonger 

July 1 — 1 Smith, Edgwnre roid, hosier. 
S Bhadv, Kingston up >n 11 lines, Smrey, 
urocer T If Arthi it, Garuck hd 1 , Cit\, 
wholesale statu ner 1 Pojtson, >1 P ui s 
< hurch y ard, City needle maniit u turer 1? 
Pitman, Park 1 me, Pit < ulill>, subtler I. 
Wmis, Stoke upon I rent St ifroi dMure, st i 
tioner. C P. Lumr, Leeds c minus'*! in 
n 0 ent F. W IIoo* rn, I t immgtc n Pnors, 
W arwick, carver and gilder It Kouf-itTs, 
Jiivernool, ship ehandk r W ( ox, Suieslow 
JMiil, Womboutn, Staffordshire miller II 
I* Curtin, Hornsey, So itl anpton, stnunir 
W A Inn krtov, Li\ erpool, mar ner 1\ 
IouoniN Liverpool, jointr 

Tuly 4 — G Sutton New street, Borough 
road, builder H Prior, Ludgute hill sta- 
tioner H Hoidkv, Le nnington Pr ors, 
W iruickslnre, ironmonger J Dun i, 

Northampton, h or je dealer G Bhklr- 
i> i k i , Ilmlderslitld Yorkshire, \ictimller 
P. H Damh, Razees, Bosburv, Hereford 
shire, cider merchant J IkvF\roKr, 

Nantwich, Cheshirt, shoe manufacturer. W 


As uwi v, Pelmont row, Aston, Binimudiam, 
edt to> nniiul it ttirer. '1 Ciia miurs, Bn- 
imngli mi, publican 

Tnly S— -T (louimvo, Hasmuhall street, 
City, woollen dr ipe r G Pummi, Above 
]> ir w util unpton tutor. G MiTf hi M, 
I nrj street St I limb’s t lilor F Mhs 
j n< i r, I i\ii| > J, cot n nurch mt W 
Pi c i i>, 1 isti p Aucklmd Durham, builder. 
T s h i u, M isbioUph, Hothuhim Yorkshire, 
mil t 

1 jK 11 — W, H Thorn Southend, Fsscx, 
\xtuilkr L Mint Siltot , Bedfordshire, 
vli i let per \\ Ii m n i r, Pui It igh, h sse>., 
u ] e nter T \ i n i y, ( r me h e ml Hornet y, 
cirpcnftt If ( V'-.i, f i street, City gro 
t r 1 Noh\ u i , Kn i r sti 1 1, \\ pst Smith- 
Ji ii Metudkr. T Comm Dcvoiifort, 
p ur T b ()( im \ I 11 md, VoikMure, 

c in miller XV Norman, Muidun Nor- 
tel), wine irurthiU fl Myjkn White 
sti t, II > nnisditeh st\ti ner. U.liiu \vir> 
\\ ikill, St ill _>t Isl ire builder \Y. J> 

PmckiioisJ Imit ni De\ons}iire W 
su ruin si, Ponlton, Jancisliire, mdfster 
l \\ ( i isj \ , I5nj,l t in, builder 1 Not 

w\n, Devonport printer H O. Hugiiks, 
( irnar\ on, druemst 

Tuly It — T Inonpsov A cst IT \rding str , 
I 1 binder W Oinnnnv, Wt> mouth 
stieet Portl md plnct, furnishing ironmonger. 
C» Hcmii , Woolwich# luu n dr iper J. and 
( Drayton, St John street, Clerlcenweii, 

w illeii di ipcis. *1 Pji:t\^vs, T^oiitr 

i hames stret t, lighterman J . Ltt Cout&U n $ 
st PetcrV port, Ciruernsey, woollen draper 
W Pmmitt, B urnc, Lincolnshire*, groeer 
W It Hoi ro\ i>, Great Scotland y ard, We**t 
nnnster, plumber J* E IcTr^kii, Liver 
pool, druggist T Bu( KiKi and K Kb v. 
n\n, Liverpool, merchants J, Goodman, 
Atchim, neir Shrewsbury, innkeeper, J„ 

ITarnfs, I\1 mclicstei, pork butcher. F* 

I nvv\R/>s, Bfanchester, publican J J 
I vans, M Neots, Huntingdonshire, surgeon. 

J SiMiui, Bristol, at ay r muker "VP. 

L vn(, jun , High Bukington, Devon«l%^ 
glover G G. ( hfstk b, hhrewaburyi tailpL 
J M \r l , Lautegloss, Cornwall, miller* 

July IS — II Jr vmvcih, Feversbum, Kent, 
innkeeper W Briggs. Richmond, Surrey, 
tutor T Tapstfr, Quadrant, Regent 
street, iionmongcr. J Morgan, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, giocer. T Li i jott, Karl 
shilton, LMcestersliire, tallow chandler. T. 
(rRovi, Stourbridge, Won estershire, miller* 
J. W«* ks, Lungfoid, Somersetshire, grocer. 
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It is gratifying to be able to iepoit 
tbe very (bn idcd improvement which his 
lecently t iken pi ue m the YV oollen ma- 
mif u tin es , persons w ho h ive ti iv ei si d 
Yoi ksliue in ill dii (.i t ions st ite tli it tin 
«pu tti\ c s lit e\ t i y whin in lull tin 
plnvmi nt, mil it t in w igi s it is st mi lv 
b ss s itisl u toi v to h irn th it tin i i id< s' 
Unions h ivi c iseil to cximsi tl i 11 
bmeful influent e ovei the woikiniu 
lilt* I otton mil Silk w oiks i i Unit i- 
fchne ue ilso m ste idy i in} 1 n mi nt 
Ymotur tlu sill ]iits ot tlul mutest 
now in the < mum m tl w > Id is tl t m 
lioiuu t <1 int< ntron of hnu i mm nt ro sit J 
the s mi turn of 1*011 mu nt t > i im* isme 
i >t exte nding tin pnvili i (it u minus 
3 ii tc Ionian goods i ti h )ii l t> ini mil 
towns Notwuhst indintT tin spuimsph i 
th it sue li inn tsu i wool 1 1 i m Ji uni my 
with the s% slim of till 1 >m ol ti nit , it 
doi s ippt n to 1 c opi n t > sti >ng ol j< i 
turns In thefusr pi u e m considiimr 
tlm subject it shoul i hi hoim in itund 
th it the jx i nutting t r o xls r > lx win 
li » isnl in b mil it ill u is i >n uvi 1, n >t 
with i view ti) pm mtm^ i Imn ti this 
ol thit piituulu port, but for the pm- 
pose of i flc me* i gu it n itnm il ol ji t 
m the in< it isi of < uri mi neiit m 1 the 
t in mr i^unt nt of oui i mi m i i il n tv v 
The cxtmsim of oui unmnuiL w is 
Miti i sstnlly promoted bs n living thi 
stmt rule bv winch the duties on ^txxK 
imported wete Icvnd lmmuhitiU they 
« line ovei tin slops suit unliss the 
march mt could find sufl i it nt pt rsons to 
lie security with him for the unount ot 
them; the uuouu/enn nt of oui ship- 
ping was effected as well hv the enl ugt d 
importation of the men h int,from w horn 
no othei guaiantce w is no v to be re- 
quited than tbe goods themselves, anil 
still moie by the facilities afFonled under 
the waiehousing sjsti m for it mli i mg 
this country an entrepot lot toods in 
iMr transit fiom one foreign stite to 
&1$pther, Subject to the regal itions 
Wltfelx tbe Government considered no- 
l&msaryfor the piotci turn ot the i< venue, 
and which added greatly to the i xpe use 
of these establishments, v ist pi Its of 
warehouses have been erected in Lou- 
don, Liverpool, and other pmu rpai pm ts, 
and l>ocks cons trui ted at an outl iv ot 
several millions. It is now asserted that 
the confining this privilege to pints, to 
the exclusion of inland towns, is a mo- 
nopoly gi lev ously injuuous to the letter, 
and which ought to he abolished ; hut 
this, it monopoly it uui be tailed which 
is enjoyed by the whole circuit of the 


island whi i ever poi fs and w arehouses of 
ideipnte security exist is one so cleirly 
dependent on topogi iphic tl jyrsition, 
th it it might is w^ll l>e allege d is m 
injur ) that thi \ have v miyiopoh of the 
sti In i n ition tl point of *v it w ( mil 
m no othi » should the ijutstion 1 e ion- 
sill nil , no mu idv mt tgt s to i ominei i e 
oi to the shipping i iti lists would he 
derived In m tin pioposrd extension, 
w lull tin i lojttum of it solelv with the 
obji i t of hi nt filing (lit nn ini mil towns 
it thi expense of thi p it ts now \ osses- 
sm 1 mdi <1 i mlnmsis would Jx mini 
f sth unjust t m uds tilt pi opi n tors ol 
tin < I it it , \v li > 1 r\ i i x{ t odi d 1 irge* 
e u»it ils up >n thi 1 nth ot \i ts of l J «u ba- 
in ut Vdd to tins th it the miMMire 
iv mid lx \ isit \ 1 v di ti mu nt il to the 
it vi inn f m tin iiiiiistdistibhsh- 
nu nt i 1 ofl (isulmh w lid hi i upm t d, 
mil lroni thi imp tssibihtv with ill the 
vigil uni tli it could lx c xti ted, nt p»e- 
u ntin s ft uui ulu u vuch n tich s istc^i, 
splits drills, sill Mini, ••pints tVi , 
win u tv 1 1 sin ^ the couutiv m ill di 
1 1 < ti ms in 1 ond 

llu hist free ti ulei from Cun ton the 
^ u ill li s u lived m tin st Jx i tl i unit's 
J) > s with i \ ilu ihle c u go of silk ; 
mil tlu In t i ul, > of ti i hi ought into 
the } oi t i I L md m smu thi extinction 
of tlu L i t I nil i( onij toy's conirnc n nl 
i h ir u tei liis gone into the London 
Jinks, it t (insists ot i $00 t bests from 
Ilunhuig md of com sc, e m only he 
entered lot it ixnortttim 

i he M uket foi f oloni il produi e lias 
been firm ot 1 ite, md the ixtent of 
husirnss modi r ite , the arriv ils of Bri- 
tish PI mt itum Sugtis have been large, 
hut the importeis hold w ith confide iu e, 
mil tlu suptuoi descriptions meet with 
m active ilt nnnd Among the recent 
>ih>, 1 >0 hhds of Bubidoe c , middling 
to good ioIouiv grot ti\* sold Tm tskly at 
o is to Vis. , md 2d7 hhds and 22 ti s. 
ot B ir h uioi s, r l i mid id, St \ nu c nt, and 
J un in t, 1 rought for brown, Pis to >lv , 
mi foi c°°d \ello\v colouiv, o,U to 
£>d\ f >//. lor Mauritius thtic is a fur 
di m md, ]> u ticul uly foi vtUovv desctip- 
tums toi the ^e ile ; the following puces 
li ive be en obt mud — foi low brow n, 4‘Jv. 
to 45 .* M , biown, PB. tohls , yellow, 
fnh to fibs 

In List Imli i Sugars, IJOO bags of 
low middling M mill is hi night ids Ik/. 
Slams au sv me, md 111 dim md ; Bcn- 
g ds uo takt n oil steidilv by the 
gtoceis 

Foreign Sugars me m general dearer , 
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there hems: favourable accounts fiora the 

continental maikets 

The Refund Market is dull, with 
little alter ttion m puces J2 a per twt. 
is asked t >r fine ciushed 

line Bntish PI n t iticm ( offec> m 11 vi- 
tas n thtu \ line but the mil nor de- 
asi upturns ue i educed m putt 1 he 
puces litclvobtumd 1 r I -tm &u a u i , 
foi good md tine middling 0 >s t ) 10 >\ , 
foi low middling md middling t) 

mu i )i g md to hm fine oidin n\, > 4 s 
to 7 U fi / , < >r oidmiiv 40s to >0s 
> ist Inch t < oflci s arc m I ut 1 mite i 
dc m md and m Ccvlon i consider ilk 
ltductirri his taken plicc l>\ j ul In 
s lit ltttl\,g>od oiihnuvw is t tkiMi m 
it 4 2s f l , Mo Ii i h is f en i t i lily 
puuhised bv the gioieis it high piu.es. 
r l he ti 'ins'ictions m loicign Coffee aie 
mi onside r ihle 

leas h iv l improved latplv since the 
sale common Hvsms f mu, i pi »fit of 
1/ to 4 / pc i lb Bolieas md < mmon 
( ongous 1 / to 1 1 l , and fane ( ongous 
2 ±<l 

Ihe first sale of Indi m midei the 
dirt ction of tl e committee of 1 ast Inth i 
merchants commence I on the 22n 1, ly 
pel mission of the Dntct >is it the lndi i 
House , price» weie ib mt equal to the se 
<>t the Cornpmv sale, pist terminitcel, 
tli it is to s iy fiom *41 to [)/ j>ei lb 
below those of the \pnTsale 

Tnere is a lively demand fn Rum , 
and pi oof Laew irds ire worth ^ 2/ 
per g illon , J mi uc is ot go id qu ility, 10 
per cent over pi >of, lung 5? Die 
(lovermiunt eonti ict f )i 7 > 000 gallons, 
foi which there vv is mm h competition, 
has been taken at It 11 a*/ foi 5 unde r 
proof Rum is now id unit ted for home 
< jnsuinption in brune at a late of duty 
eepi il to about 4s i*d pei g illon 

Guigei, Cinnamon, and Pcppei con- 
tinue in steady demand , ice Cloves, 
and Nutmegs are neglected 

The Coin Maiket is kept in an ina- 
nimate state, speculation hong at lest 
until the state of the harvest can be 
moie accuritclv aseci tamed 'Ihe le- 
poi ts of the condition of the Wheat is 
almost universally good, and the suc- 
cessions of ram and fine weather, lately 
experienced, must tend to umhi m them ; 
the C ontmental intelligence, too, is 
equally favourable; so that it may he 
fairly anticipated that the harvest of 
Em ope, generally, will be abundant* 
Prices of all descriptions of grain are, 
therefore, disposed to give way ; with 
the exception of Barley, which is still 
held with firmness 

The Market for British Securities has 
been very steady during the month, 
with the erection of the shock they 


received fiom the sudden breaking tip 
of the Administration This, however, 
did not affect Consols move than about 
1 pei cent , and they have been lecovei- 
mg sime the ice istruction of the Ca 
binet Bank and India Stock have 
scarcely moved , but 1 xchequei Bills 
and indu Bonds have fiuetuiUd con si - 
dei ihly , the limits in the foimei 
h i\ mg been 4f>& md 54 s , and in the 
1 ittei 16 a m 1 27* 

In the loicign Market the chief 
fit Id ten spec ul ition is still furnished 
hv tlu Peninsul ir Se unities , Spanish 
B mils which at the cornini niemuit ot 
tl c month woe at 50 fell iapidl\ upou 
the rep< it of the evasion of 1) >n C ailos, 
md vuri d )iu it*40^ some l em tiem sub 
st puntlv took jlue and they have 
Mine t me heel up >n 45 In Poi tugue<e, 
the fhi< tu iti ms though less extensive, 
h iv* lien t onsidt i ehle , the nruasuits 
t iki n fay D m Pcdiofir seeming public 
iredit t tused tlu B mils ot th it State 
to use fiom il out 0 1 to 80 , under the 
n fl u n< i of tl t smisti i i c pen ts tout hing 
Sj un they lclipstd to the forme r prices 
anf 1 ive siiKO giadu illv ldvmted 
al out 4 ] o ci nt Othei de scriptions of 
boiogn Stock as thev li ive bon much 
neglected by spi dilators, h ive not pie- 
8cn ti d an} ch mges of important e 

Ihe f dlowmg weie tlie closing prices 
on the 2bth — 


UR1USH FUM)S 

Bank Stoik, 210 19 — T hi ee per Cent 
Reduced Olj^ — Three pei C ent C onsoln, 
90 J j — I luee and a Half pei Cent Re- 
duced, 09 J [ — New Three and a H df 
po l ents , 00 JJ J — Foui pei Cents 1H26, 
assented, 00 J 100, dissented, 10 1 J— 
hong Vuniutics, to the 5th Jan I960, 
17J — lndo Stock 265 0 — Ditto 
Bonds, Two and a Half pei Cent., 2i *4 
— Rxchequei Bills, 1000£, 52* , 54*, — 
Consols loi the Account, for August, 

94 

FORISIQN FUNDS, 

BelgianFive perCent ,99 4 — Brasilian, 
Ditto, 90 — Chilian Six per Cent , 

BO 1 — Colombian Six per Cent of 1324, 
— Danish Three per Cent , 74$ 5$ 
— Dutch Two and a Half per Cent, 
51£ 4 — Ditto Five per Cent , 91 i 
Mexican Six |>er Cent, 424 3 — Peru- 
vian Six per Cent*, 264 74 — Portuguese 
Regency * ive per Cent , 85| £ — Hus 
sian Five per Cent , 190$ $ — ^Spanish 
I? ive per Cent, 42$ 3 


SHARES, 
Anglo-Mexican Mines, 


7}, 
k h 


nos, 112J, 174 — Brazilian, Imperial* S% 
30 — Colemabian, 10, 1 i— lieaiiel 
344, 5i— United Mrnem, tff* 
nada, 48 9 ^ 
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GRTA! Bill LAIN. 

In oui last numbei we detailed certain changes which bad talven place 
in bis M ijcsty s Ooveinmuif, uismj; tiom tin lesiguetimot Mi S1iuU\, 
Sn Junes Grab im, the I ’Juke oi Richmond, ml 1 he b u 1 cl Rip m It 
now becomes out duty to ucoiel the usignition oi 1 ul Gtc\, ml tlu 
appointment ot Ins sue c essoi , Vise ount Melbourne is hi t loiel of the 
Tie isuiy Ills T oidslup his been succeeded by lord Dune m ion is Sc 
cietaiy of St ite tm the Home Deputment nd the \ k me \ thus cm it cel 
his been tilled up by the ippomtnunt ot Sn Job i ( mi Hobhousc 


The Homin'' —Quit ie idcis will peret i\e by the t( llowmg ice omit tbit 
theic lids been i consnleinblc ineic ist m the km ihil iceounts loi tho 
quaitei The incioise on the yt n enleel >th J ub ISjI as comp u cd \\ ll h 
the ye n ended ith July, IS ? > is 3 iO 1 ]()/ but the ineie ise on the qu ute i 
ended 5th Tidy 1 s H, is compiled with tue epintei ended >th July hH, 
is 350, 05 j/ 1 lie great lmicise in the cpmtei is in tie (. usb ms, being 
no less tii m 4 14,20 >/ 


1 

Net Pio 

luce of th H( 1 1 nuc < f Gicat Brit tin in tin 
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Increase on the Quaiter . 

..oU J J 

I nc rt ese on tl e \ t* ir 

JO, ( 

i 


IMPERIAL PARIUMKNl — HOUSE OT IORDS 

Juno 23 — The Maiquess ot WcstnunsUi moved tin* second readme: oi 
the Bill for removing the civil dis ihihtics nndci which tlu Jews 1 d >ui f 
find contended at some length 1m the just u ^ uid policy ot the me isme — 
The Earl ot Malmesbuiy' moved, as m mundmenl th it the BUI be it id a 
second time that day six months — The b ul ot Wine lie iset suppoih d the 
amendment, and denounced the meisuie as an msult to the Ylmighty , he 
denied that the Jews laboui under my disulv \nt ages which c ill loi Pulia 
m^ntary intei ference — The Aichbishop ol Gantt ibiuy u netted tbit the' 
«ubjee‘t should be pressed so soon agnn, aftei its i ejection list yen, and 
contended that as Chustians, their Loulships weie bound to nje.ct the 
mcasuro.~The Earl ot Radnoi m untamed that upon Ghiistnn pumtples 
the Bill ought to pass. The conduct ot the good Samnnt m, an 1 the pun- 
ciplc of doing as we would be done by, weie in lavom ot it i out Bexley 
*l*o supported the Bill — The Maiquess ot Westmeath suppoiteel the 
ffinoai^dtti^nt.^Their Lordships divided — Contents, present, 24 , prosies, 14 , 
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total*foi the bill 3^ Non contents, pitscnt, SO , pio\ics,50, tolalagamst 
the bill, 1 $0 — M tjouty, 92 — The Bill w is consequently i ejected. 

Tune 24 The '■Bishop of Ilimlift piCMuttdtwo pi lit ions agxtnst the 
admission ot Dissenters to the Lmvusities, and made some remarks in 
support oi them 

Tune 25 —On tne motion of the T oi 1 Chxncclloi, it was oidcied that an 
tddiess be pic sente cl loins M ijc sty ioi i copy ot the fust upoitot the 
( omnussiomis ippi inted to mqmu into the nit ms oi burning % digest of 
the ( uminil T u\ — Tn mswei to the Duke ot (unibtilmd, the Loid 
Chxncelloi said hi w is mxious tint the bill i e 1 dive to tilt non itsidcnce 
oi tlie ( h i should ]> iss dm in^ tin pn si nt session 

Tune 2s — Mi Ihuu, tlu puhhslui ot tlu Moi mug Post, \\ is hi ought 
to tin bu oi tli House to uis\m i loi i lu ich oi privilege m au mining 
tlu conduct oi tlu 1 out C huuelloi All P iy ne stitid tint the conlioloi 
the pipu listed not with him l nt with Mi Ihttleston the i htoi , Ah 
Piyncwas iccoidm I3 di missed xml fi BittU slon < idc 1 1 d to ippeu 

June 30 Thepiocu hn s in the e ise of tlu bu u h oi privilege com- 
pinned oi by the lend Chineelln w ei u sinned and tummited m the 
eommitt xl ot All Bitth ton 


July 1 — T oid At \ni id pi esc nt id 1 petit; n from Alt T Bdtliston, the 
editoi oi the Mom 1 11^ Post, eleilumg tli it lie u is smcei i \y soi ly loi his 
ofh nc i and piavm^ then 1 mdships j udmintlu iiuilu h id < c mmitted 
-1 nlGnv u luring to the 1 1st 1 isi be lent then loidshqs Housi,ob 
siivulthit thcpnntii w is not d sihai^ il until tlu el 13 iltei his petition 
w is pu suited Hi s iw n > 11 ise n ioi in living my elistme turn m the ])u si nt 
c ise r lhe petition w is thin oideud to be 1 ike 11 into eonsulei it ion on the 
following d 13 — 1 ul Cm \ piesentid x Bill to lenew, until the 1st oi August, 
1 83 > the lush ( one ion Ae t, w Inch is to unde 1^,0 no iltei it ion, e\ce pt the 
omission oi the cointmntiil ilxust 

Jid\ 2 — Mi Ihttleston w is bi ought to the bir, and uprimandtd by the 
T oid < hancelloi , atti t which lie v%as diseli uged on payment ot the fee s — 
The Pom Laws Amendment Bill w is bi ought up ii mi the Commons, and 
alter some discussion w is icul 1 fust time 

July 4 —Ful Giev then moved tlu second reading of the Tush Dislm- 
banns Suppression Bill —The J ul of Dui him objected to the Bill as at 
present liamed, but obseived that it the cl uise which give the Government 
a power ovei political meetings were withdrawn he would give the measure 
his support T 1 arl Giey lephed to the obstiv itions of Ins noble ielative* 
whose motives he honoured and whoso love ot liheity he appioved But 
h wing done so he dtclmd, with deep pain, his totil xml absolute dissent 
liom the view which his noble ielati\c had take non this occasion — -a dissent 
so tot il and il solute, that he dcclaied d he could not piopose the Bill with 
the clause that respected public meetings he would not propose it at all. 
Having enumu ate d the cneumsfinces which, in his opinion, made out u 
case of necessity sufficiently ui gent to justify the- introduction of the Bill* 
the noble Lord concluded by issunng then 1 ordships that he proposed this 
me asui e with the giiatest reluctance, but fiom a sense of duty, which he 
should be the most unworthy man 111 existence il he neglected* — The Bill 
was icad a second time 


’ Tl, y . lr Th * Eai1 of w, cMow presented a petition against the Irish 
Church Commission, and made some obsetvations on the difference of opt- 
nion m the Cabinet respecting it I ail Gie> s ud no Metnbei of the CV 
bmet could disclose what passed in the dt liberations of M misters -without 
nermfsA?/ i Uf i g 1 ^® P\ lkc °f Hk hmond said his Majesty had given him 

Eon nf ntt™ Th te T Vh i t ^ e 1,01 ^ " cCe<,sa 7 ty o^phun his late resigns^ 
0 of office, ihe Irish Coercion Bill went through a Committee witn^fc 
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% discussion, Enil Grey expressing his deep regret at the necessity for 
passing it, and stating that the Couit-Mai tial clause, which had never 
been acted on, was withdrawn. 

July 8. — E;ul Grey moved the postponement of the leport on tly? Irish 
Disturbances’ Suppiession Hill till Wednesday. Ills 1 ordship thought 
that a delay of tvvcntv-four liouis was of no great moment ; Hut, slunl as 
the delay was, he would not have moved it without sufficient reasons. The 
Noble Earl also moved the postponement of the Poor-Law Hill. 

July 0. — On the Older of the Day hemic called toi to bring up the Report 
of the lush Coercion Hill, Kail Guv io>e to make his expected statement 
on the subject of the Mnusteuil i c submit ions Ills 1 onlslup was so mueli 
affected on proceeding to announce the fact of his letiiemcnt, that he was 
obliged to sit down, alter an unavailing struggle with his feelings. In a 
few moments, however, lie attain lose, and alter expressing lus H*>tonrsh- 
ment that despatches, not ot a public*, hut ol a pnvate and confidential 
nature, iiom the Lend Taeutenant ol li eland should bo uquned, he pro- 
ceeded to observe,— “ I must s.iy turain that such a communication, so 
made, ought not to have been div edged ; hut live Minister being chained 
with a In each of (tilth, m addition to a charge of vacillation as respected 
the measuie itself, and the discussion which took place m the other House 
of Parliament on the subject, these thunks pi iced us m different circum- 
stances ; and the consequence vv as, that m> Noble Fnend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchoquei), teehng the ground thus slipping liom under lus feet — 
feeding the difficult situation m winch he w as placed m the House of Com- 
mons, concluded that he could not, wilh satisfaction to hnnseli and advan- 
tage to the countij, continue m lus })ii*sent situation. The being deprived 
Of the assistance of my Noble Kueml, the leading Minister in the House 
of Commons, m whom the strength of Ministers in that House lay as a 
leader, and m losing whom I lost my light aim, placed me m such a situa- 
tion, that I felt I could not continue longer in office vv it h satisfaction to 
myself — with advantage to my Sovereign and my country. Theietore, 
upon receiving the resignation of my Noble Ei lend, I lelt an unnv oidable 
necessity to tender mv own resignation, and they linve both been accepted ; 
and l have only to discharge tire duty of rnv office till such time as his 
Majesty shall be able to appoint a successor — The Duke ol Wellington 
admitted that the Noble Kail had explained with great clearness the cause 
of his own resignation ; but he had not explained the cause ot the resigna- 
tions which had led to his own. That pa.it lrul been lelt stunt of any 
explanation, at which he was the more surprised, beemso, it evertheie 
were, a set of Mimsteis who, more than all otheis that had e\ er gone before 
them, were placed under the stiongest necessity ot continuing to serve 
their Sovereign as long as it was possible lor them to do so, the* Noble Earl 
and his colleague* were those Mmistc is. Alter l iking a leview ol the acts 
•of the Noble Earl’s administration, his Grace concluded by disclaiming all 
personal hostility, and declaring that he nevei had opposed the measures 
Of the Noble Earl except with great pain to hunselt. — The Lord Chan* 
oellor entered into a leview of measmos of Mmutois, and showed the dif- 
ficulties they had to contend with. The conclusion of lus LouMup's speech 
was an eulogium upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the late 
.Premier, 

July 10.' — The Marquess of Londonderry wished to know whether tluue 
existed an Administration in this country at present, or whether am Heps 
h^d been taken for the construction of a new' one? — if not, he should led 
Jbimself justified in moving an adjournment of the House. The Loid Chan- 
cellor said he knew of no resignation up to that moment in the Adminis- 
tration, except that of lus Noble Friend, who had jesteulay entoied upon 
*Ut explanation of the matter, and his Noble Friend the Chancellor of the 
His Lordship declined answering the question whether any 
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step^ had been taken to foim a new Administration , and the subject wa» 
allowed to diop 

July 11 — File Miupuss ot 1 ondondctiy said that as so impoitant a 
me isuie as the Pool I aw Hill was to In brought foiw aid this evening he 
ihouglit their T oid ships ou_ht to be infoimed who wcie the lcsponsible 
advisus ot 1 1 h ( fown b ul Cuiy k plied that lhe Hill c cit ainly involved 
gieat consult i it ion but lit thought it his duty, cncumst meed is he was, 
to bung it bcloie tlieu Ioulships li then J oidslups consideicd that the 
incomplete st ite ot the Admmist? it ion lendtied it unielvisible to bung it 
be toi l flu House he woull bow tothit decision — Aitci some lurthei dis- 
cussion, it was a^iccd th it the Hill lie lead i se corn! time this day se nmght. 

Tuly la — The E ul ol H i Idington inqun e d whe thei thou was any Go- 
eeinmenl lumul orwhelhei my Noble toidhidbc.cn authorised to loim 
one l olcI Melbourne st ited tbit, in obedience to his Majesty s com 
minds lu h id unde it ike n to lay bet no his M ijestv the plan oi an Admi- 
nistiatien, (bsiivmg th it he should not hue icccpted such a situation, 
ll lie lnel not h lei tile assist Line ol his Noble ] lie ml the ( hancelloi of the 
i xchtquu uiel i so the inthouty ot his Noble luend, the Noble I oid at 
the held ol t lie 1 itc Admmisti ition Ills I oidslnp pledged himsell to 
(omnmnic it t tl e h suit ol Ins emit avows it the e n lie st possible moment. 

Tuly 16 — T oi el 1 Ihnboiough asked wbetlui i1 vv is the intention ot Ml- 
nisleis to move the thud le ailing oi t He lush Celtic ion Hill on Monday 7 
— lhe I oi t! ( hancelloi obscived that is the Government was now ioimed* 
his Noble biiuul (I old jMelbouine) would be in his place on .Thursday, 
unliendvto mswei the qu< stion The Maicpic ss ot T ondondeny wished 
to know win flu i tlu n^ht Inn 1 e)l the \ Imimstr it ion h ad icturm d to 
the body not wthst Hiding the he lei w is ch mgtd ? — lhe I mel ( lnanccllor 
had no hesitation in st dm r th it his Noble li lend was still ( huuelloi ot 
the b \e lieque i md might well he considered the light hand ot any Aelrru- 
nistratiun to which lu belonged 

Tuh 17 J oid blknboroitgh iop< ated h s <pu stion is to whether it was 
tlu intention ot Ministers 1 a move the thud ie uhng eat the lush Cocicion 
Hill ^ —I md M lbomne mswei 1 in the ncgitive but added, that anothci 
Bill would be lmnu eh at e ly mtioduccd inte> tlu House ol Commons, which 
would not eont un tlu tint e lust el uises ot tile present Hill 

Tuly is — T oid Wh u ne hfle called upon Ministers to show the House 
and the eountiy tint time wiit good ^iounds lor omitting the clauses in 
the Coercion hill which liny hid ioiinuly considued necessary, and 
niovetl an Nddiess to his M ijesty tor uioidei to produce a copy of the 
lettei lie tn the I out I i uten mt ol 1 1 el and, m which he st etc <1 his grounds 
tm having alteied Ins views horn these cont lined m his letter of the 18 th 
oi A pnl — I oid Ale 11 oi mt oppose el the motion lhe letter was a private 
om, inltheulore ought not to lit pioduccd, and the Noble Baron had 
not idduced one admissible u ison tor its production — The motion was 
wit lull iwn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

June 23 — Mi T ittleton, on moving that the House resolve into Com- 
mittee on the 1 it he s did md) Bill, entered into some general explanations 
as to its piovisions but wished to have the amendments printed and the 
blanks filled up beiorc be asktd ioi the concuirence ot the House. — Mr. 
O t arm 1 11 s ml tbit the Tithe Bill offered no advantage to the people* It 
premised something to the landloicls after live years, but five years was It 
certtury m the history of Ireland After a variety of observations, to show 
the ill effects that would follow trem the practical adoption of the Bill* a#<t 
the necessity ot recognising the puneiple of appropriation* the Honoutt&le 
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Member moved a resolution to the effect, that any sums raised in lieu of 
tithes should, after providing for vested interests, be applied to objects of 
general utility and charity. — A long debate ensued, and, on a division. Mi, 
O'Connell's motion was negatived by a majority of 300 to 90. 

p 

June 2 1.- — -Colonel Williams complained of a breach of piivilcgc, in hav- 
ing, on his way to the House, been interrupted by the troops jand police, 
and moved an addi ess to the Crown on the subjei t.— Mr. II. Bwlwer se- 
conded the motion, w hie h, how e\ ei\ was eventually wil hilt awn.- In answer 
to Mr. ()l)i\}(M, ies])ectmg Kdmambam hospit il. Mi. Fllue stated, tli.it it 
was not the intention of Government to aholish that establishment.- — Mr. 
Ewart moved a resolution re spe c ting the duties on tin* pioduocof oui eastern 
possessions, w Inch was not discussed, inconsequence oi theienot being ioity 
Members present. 

June 26.— The Game Law Ann ndment Bill was thrown out upon the 
second reading by a majoutyo! > > to 2 1 Mi. Langdale brought in his Bill 
to authorize Roman Catholics m Rngland and Wales to be mamed by 
clergymen of their own re lurion. It was lead a fii^t time, and oidereel for 
a second reading on Wednesdav — -In uqilv to the ]\I ucjue ss of ( 'hanelos, the 
Chancellor ot the Evohoquoi said he should bung loiwaid bis budget soon 
alter quail or day. — Mi. Wall ice s motion for an address to bis Majesty for 
the appointment oi a commission to mqune into the management ot the 
post -office and packet snuce, was negitived without a division.— Mr. 
Ewart's motion ioi a select committee to inepuie into the state ol the Itojal 
Academy us w ithdiawn. 

June 27. — Mr. O Reillv asked it the laws ol the tieitv between Don Mi- 
guel and Don Petho, as U ited m the* papeis, weie authentic. lie under- 
stood that tli e l ehgious mcmbeis oi convents wen i \clude d bom the geneial 
amnesty. — Loul Palmerston was not able to sry when he could lay the 
treaty on the table ot llu* House, blit tin* moment he* had leecived the au- 
thentic cop} , he should tc el it his duty to do so. He thought that the* latter 
pait oi the epu stion had reiciuice to dome site polit v , w inch tin* Govern- 
ment was not culled upon to answer, although the Government would do 
their best to have the teams ot the treaty ianh acted upon 'the tmther 
consideration oi the lepoit ot the committee on the Pool Laws' Amendment 
Bill was then pioeeedcd with. 

June 30. — -The committal oi t lie Irish Tithe Bill w.ts deieircd. — The 
second reidmg oi the Uhuictwates Bill was postponed.*- The upoit ot the 
committee on the Postage ot Newspaper Acts was hi ought up and agreed 
to.— Mr. F. Baung brought m a Bill ter legulate the conveyance oi new s* 
papeis by post, which was lead a fust time. 

July 1. — Lord Ait hoi p moved the thud uading ot the' Pooi I aw Amend- 
ment Bill, which was met by Mr. Hodges with an amendment, that the 
Bill be read a thud time thi> day six months.' — Su 11 Willoughby seconded 
the amendment, which, after a debate, was negatived, and the Bill lead a 
thiid time by a majouty of 1S7 to 30. 

July 2. — The House went into committee' on the Universities' Admission 
Bill. — Sir G. Murray made some observations, and objected to its pnnciple 
as a source of schism. — The Speaker also objected to the me umu e, as liheh to 
overturn the discipline ofthe Univeisities. — The Bill then went timm^hthe 
committee. — Mr. P. Thomson, on the House being foimed into a committee 
on the Customs Acts, moved several resolution winch aie to he embodied in 
a Bill. The committee approved of the resolutions which suggest reduc- 
tions of duty on a variety of articles, 

J\ily 3. — Along conversation took place between Mr. Littleton and Mr. 
p*Connell on the subject of certain communications which had taken place 
ttiAnmn theja previous to the bringing xu of the Irish Cocmon Bill, which 
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teiminate d in Mi O Connell miking a motion for an address to his Majesty, 
piay mg th it ho would lx*pK im d toouki th it atop) ot ill the conespond- 
ence which hid pissed between tlu I oid Iicutcnmtot Inland and his 
M \jcsty s Govt i unit nt, icspottin^ 1h< utuwiloltlu (otic ion Bill lx 1 ud 
btioi </thc House Mi I it tie ton s ml th it in blinking m tlu mexsiuo m 
question, he woulhli) 1 t ton th House ill the cone spun (cnee bol wet n the 
1 oid I it Ait ui ml md his M ij st) s Govunnunt which w is ncccssiiy to 
justil) the liu isuic — \ttci senile disi ussum. Mi () ( onnell s Lid lu would 
not pi css his motion to i division, hut would eontent himscll with its being 
lecoided on the Tom nils 

July 1 — Mi TI Oi iltm^ive n > 4 ic t ot a mot on to th edict tliat the 
Mmistei ot tht ( 1 nun 1 k> shoul 1 int induce flu ( oueioi Bill in the House 
Without mquii), w i unlit loi th i fhi i ot Adviso ot the ( town, md im- 
woitliv ot i se it lithit House I lu Hen Mcnibii iLogivc notice of a 
c ill ot the House on the oec isi ) i I he House h win resolved itself into 
commute e on the ( lui eh lempoi d tie s (I ie 1 md ) Ac t Mi I ittleton moved, 
pie p uatoi y to th eomnntt lo Ihe lush lithe Bill i le solution to the ef 
tec t, “Ihil it w is the e pinion ot the ( omnnttee th it loi mj eh licit that 
might anse in the sums lununj; to the ( unmussu nus ot his M ijesty s 
Woods and 1 ousts out oi the l mel 1 1 \ oi lent clinics piyxblc toi tlie 
composition ot icclesiistic il tithes m lit 1 mil lot tlu pigment ot which the 
consolidated hind w is undue d liibh , the eonsoliditcd hind should he m- 
demmhed b\ the i eve Lines at the dispos il ot the I ccksixstu il ( omnus- 
sioneis mlielmd mel out ot the pupetuity puulHst tun l pi ice 7 it the it 
dispos ilh) the Act otlist Session entitled the Iusht inueli lempoi ilil ie s 
Bill — Attei i lengthened cLbilc, the House divide d, uul the icsolution 
was agu eel to 

July 7 — ToulAlthoip in pit se ntin_, pipe is u s A et ting tlu state of In- 
land, and moving that tin v 1 t \ noted st ited th it, in consequence ol what 
hadtxkenplx e on Ilniisd i) in tint Ilimc Mi 1 ittleton hid tendered 
Ins lesignation, but behind been induct el to let un ottie e it the icquest ol 
Eail v*iey end the lest of the C 1 ibinet Mi O ( onnell moved, by w xv ot 
amendment, tli it the pipe is be u kneel to a Se le e 1 Committee, with 
inst motions th it tlu v should ie pent then opinion Ihe le e n to ihe House — - 
Attei i long discussion the I oiuc divide t! when time ipp ueel ioi the 
ouginxl motion, 1 >7 , mist it 7 > mijoutv s A — I oul ( h mdos bi ought 
on his motion on the subjeet ot a^ucuitm il disticss Attei x long debate, 
the House div ule d, w lu n the u ipjn mil ten the nation, 17 1 against it, 
190; mijonty, 1G — Ihe ic solutions in Committee loi x gi xnt out of tile 
consolidated land to the lush Cliuich wue c xmecl by x mijoutyot lbl 
against 10G 

July 8 — Mi W u l bicu^ht foiw nd Ins rriotion loi e anting into effect 
therepoitol tlie t onum te wluen u commended th it iconeel ] dan should 
be adopted toi xse cilaimng the divisions ol the House , which attei some 
discussion was came 1, on i division, by a m 0 , 011 ty ot 70 to 32 

July 9 — I orci Althoip uldu sse d the House, and said, “ In the peculiar 
situation in which I now st md, I hnd it ncce 5 niy to mike a state ment to 
this House Sn,wlun the decision ot tlie Cabinet w r as requncel as to 
whethei the Cone ion Act should be renewed, I concerned m the necessity 
foi its renewal witli 1 1 ie* omission only of the clauses iclating to court m u- 
tials T impel need not .ivthxt I did so with the gr< itest reluctance. 
Private and confident i il tonmmnic itions, howe ve i,ftom the I oid Lieutenant 
Of lie] xnd, biouglif tlie suljeef igain undo flu eonsider ition ot the Cabi- 
^et in the week i cfuie list It w is at tins tune that mv Right Eton 
^^ctny Un iielxnd, suggested to nit the pioimety oi telling 
thseHon and I earned Gentle it in opposite that the Bill was stiR under 
4M0tt8iueration. I saw no haim m this, but 1 begged him to u$G exliilWt# 
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caution, and by no means to commit himself. From the nature of*the 
Lord Lieutenant's communications, 1 was led to believe that the three first 
clauses of the Act, those 1 mean which lefer to meetings# in the parts of 
Ireland not pioelaimed, were not essentially necessaiy. Under this im- 
pression, I objected to the lenewal of these clauses. In this opposition 
my Right Hon. Fnends the Membeis tor Inverness, for Cambridge, for 
Edinburgh, and lor Ooventiy, conciuied. Tiie Cabinet, however, decided 
against us, and w e weie lei t in <i minonty. We decided that ltVas our 
duty to acquiesce. Upon the most carotid consideration I am convinced 
that we were right in so doing. I telt, liowever, that I might be placed 
in great difficulty and ombai i assment dunng the progiess of this me asm o 
through this House. Hut when, on Tlunsdav, I heard the statement of 
my Right lion Fnend, the Seeiotary loi Ii eland, and then tor the fiist 
time was made awaie ot the natuie uid evtent oi the c ommumcation which 
he had made, I thought it most piobable that those difficulties and emhai- 
rassments would piove to be msupeiable r fhe debate on Monday night, 
on the motion ot the lion and Learned Gentleman, pioved to me that they 
were so, and con\ nu ed mo Unit I could no longer conduct this Hill, or 
indeed the public business, with ciedit to nivseli, oi with advantage to the 
public. I accordingly wrote that night, when I returned home, to Lord 
Grey, and requested hint to U ink i my resignation to his Majesty, which 
his Majesty has boon graciously please l to accept. I am authorised by 
my Right Hon Fimids to s.ij that the} approve ot, and concur m, the 
step wlricli I have taken. This is the state ot the case as it lespects myself, 
and indet d as it lespects my Right Hon. Fnends. I shall he extremely 
souy, it flic* couise which 1 ha\c pin sued on this occasion should be dis- 
approved l>\ my li llow -counti y men , but I should be still more gueved, if 
it should not lie approved ot bv tbit large bod\ ot gentlemen in this House, 
w ho hav e hitlreito honoured me by so much ot their confidence. I have 
only further to say , tint I continue only to hold rm office till my successor 
shall be appointed, but that ot course I shall feel it to he ni} duty to con- 
tinue the ordinal} business ot government in this House. ' — Mi. Littleton 
then expressed his regret tor the senous consequence of his cnor, but he 
was actuated by no othei desire Ilian to promote the peace oi the country. — 
Mi. O Connell was convinced that the Right lion. Gentleman had acted 
with good faith tow aids him. lie was as anxious as any tor a liberal Ad- 
ministration, such as that of the tom Cabinet Mimsteis named. They had 
his confidence, and, he believed, the confidence ot the country. — Mr. flume 
rose to move the older ot the da}, and in doing so, would take an opportu- 
nity of expressing how senousl} son} he was to heai what he had just 
heard. Although, on some occasions, lie had taken an adveise position to 
the Ministry ot Kail Gre}, he must say that he still had some confidence 
in that Ministry. It was with extreme regret, therefore, that he had heard 
his Lordship had been placed in a situation m w r lnch he was compelled to 
resign. — Lord Alt hoi p then lose and said, “ 1 wish to confine nryseb to my 
own case ; but I ought to have stated in my fiist addi ess, that in consequence 
of myself and my Right Hon. Friend retmng hom office. Lord Grey will, 
by this time, have stated in another place, that the Admmistiation is at 
an end/'- -Mi. Hume lose immediately and said, “ Can any one state that 
any Administration could be formed on any other principles than those of 
that liberal eharactei professed by the Noble Lord and his colleagues? 
Attempts may be made, but I mistake the feeling of the House and t ountry 
if it is not utterly impossible to saddle upon the countiy a Toiy Govern- 
ment. I therefore express my regret again at what has occuned.' — The 
Orders of the day were then proceeded with, but soon abandoned. 

July 10, — The House met, and adjourned to the 14th. 

July 14. — Lord Altliorp made a communication relative to the formation 
Of a new Ministry, to the same effect as that made by Lord Melbourne in 
XI<I* NO* Ctxiv. 2 O 
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the House of Lords, and moved the adjournment of the House till Thurs- 
day, which was agreed to without discussion. 

July 17. — Lord Althorp stated, that Lord Melbourne having been com- 
missioned by his Majesty to lay before him the plan of an Administration, 
had completed \\\s arrangements, and reconstructed the Cabinet. The 
addition made to the Ministry was, that Lord Duncannon having accepted 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse had been appointed to the Woods and Forests, in place of Lord 
Duncannon, with a seat in the Cabinet. His Lordship concluded by mov- 
ing for a new writ for Nottingham, in the room of Lord Duncannon.' — A 
long debate took place on the subject of the Ministerial arrangements, after 
which the writ was ordered. — Mr. Shiel brought forward his motion for an 
Address to his Majesty on the existing Distress in Ireland, which, after 
some conversation, was withdraw n. 

July 18. — Lord Althorp brought forward the renewal of the Coercion 
Bill, and proposed to re-enact those parts of the Bill which refer to the 
proclaimed districts, with the addition of two clauses for the protection of 
witnesses, and to prevent signals for the collection of tumultuous assem- 
blies. — Mr. O'Connell declared his intention not to oppose the measure. — 
Sir R. Peel said that Ministers were called upon to explain the grounds on 
which they had come to the resolution of proposing the Bill as thus modi-* 
fled; but that he should not move the re-mserticm of the clauses proposed 
to be omitted. — After a very long debate, the House divided; for the mo- 
tion, 140 ; against it, 4 {. — The Bill was then read a first time. — The Church 
Temporalities Bill went through a Committee. — The Trading Companies 
Bill was read a second time. — The third leading ol the Sabbath Observance 
Bill was carried by 57 to 24. — Mi. Cayley then proposed, by way of rider, 
a clause, declaring that nothing in the act should prevenl any games or 
exercises in the open air, such games not being pi tycd during divine soivice, 
on the premises of beer-houses, oi for money.— This clause was carried by 
3 7 to 31. — Finally, the House divided on the question that the Bill do pass, 
when it was negatived by 35 to 31. 


THE COLONIES, 

NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

It appears, by a statement in the “ Australian,” that the population, ex- 
clusive of the military, is 57,000. Of different religious persuasions there 
are 38,273 Protestants, 15,105 Roman Catholics, 307 Jews, 41 Pagans, 
and 1505 uncertain. The number of free Roman Catholics is 8168, or 
about one-fourth of the free population. The proportion of Protestants to 
Catholics, not free, is about three to one. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Favourable accounts have been received from Swan River to the middle 
of February. The greatest drawback was the high price of labour, but 
this circumstance holds out great encouragement for settlers to repair 
thither ; and some were returning from Van Diemen’s Land who had left 
the colony on its first settlement. Freemantle had much improved in ap- 
pearance and convenience ; this is greatly owing to the facility with which 
stone is procured, and the cheapness of timber and lime* The natives 
continue on friendly terms with the settlers, frequenting the towns, and 
often receiving provisions either from the colonists or from the Government 
stores. At Perth, new barracks were recently finished, which are built of 
brick, and other improvements vere in progress* At the settlement over 
the mountains at York, the land had proved very good for culture rad for 
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grazing to a very large extent. The flocks of sheep and the cattle Vere 
increasing fast. A herd of wild cattle had been Recovered on the batiks 
of the Murray River, not much short of 200. The natives gave notice of 
its existence to the settlers. They were led to make the discovery known 
by seeing a picture which contained a group of cattle. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

A qttfstion of great importance to France, a country obliged by its 
moral state and geographical situation to keep up a large standing army, is 
said to be at last decided by a Commission specially toimed for the purpose, 
viz., whether the tioops shall be employed on public works, and. on the 
making of roads in social of the departments? This has been solved in 
the affirmative. The soldiers are to bo supplied with all the necessary tools 
and implements undei pioper regulations, each battalion being answerable 
for the quantities it lias received. It is proposed to give piece-work, and 
the wages as paid to othei workmen. 

BELGIUM. 

The Brussels Journals ha\o contained a report on the proposed comraer* 
cial law, to which are annexed some interesting statistical tables, furnished 
by the Minister of the Interior. It appeals that the number of towns m 
Belgium is 9G, and of rural communes 2642, containing a population in 
the towns of 958,227 souls, and in the mral communes of 3,103,555 ; total, 
4,061 7 82. The population of Belgium is divided in the following manner : — 
There arc 1581 communes with a population of 1000 souls and under; 919 
with tiom 1000 to 3000 souls; 216 with horn 3000 to 10,000; eight w'ith 
from 10,000 to 15,000; foui with irom 15,000 to 20,000 ; four with from 
20,000 to 25,000 ; one with liom 25,000 to 30,000; and five with 10,000 
and upwards. The number of electors by whom the national representa- 
tion is chosen amounts to, in the towns, 14,835 ; and in the country, to 
33,018; total, 4 7,8 33 ; w’hich numbers give one elector for every 65 inha- 
bitants in the towns, and one out of every 9 i m the country; and for the 
entire population, one out of e\ery 85. In Belgium there is one represen- 
tative out of every 39,821 individuals and out of every 469 electors, and one 
senator for eveiy 79,642 individuals and 933 electors; 46,099 electors, or 
one individual out of every 88 inhabitants, have had a voice in the forma- 
tion of the National Congress. The number of municipal electors in the 
towns of Belgium was, after the provisional decree of the Government, 
21,719, and will be, after the proposed law, 29,423, giving an increase of 
8660. 

SPAIN. 

Spain is, we fear, destined to continue the theatre of civil war. Don 
Carlos, who so lately arrived in this country under circumstances which 
appeared to preclude the possibility of any revival of his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown, has returned to Spain. His expedition was managed with 
great secrecy. He left London on the 1st of July, and while everybody 
imagined that he was still resident in this country, was proceeding in dis- 
guise across France to the Spanish frontier. On the 9th, he entered Spam, 
ind reached Elisondo, the seat of the Junta of Navarre. His proclama- 
tions are of a strong and determined character : and it cannot be concealed 
that hxB presence will inspire his partizans with new energy, and secure an 
secession of numbers to his cause. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

SIR GILUtRT BLANK. 

This veteran practitioner died in the 85th ;year of Ills acre. II is career 
has been ml her professional than literary, yet as much of the latter as to 
entitle him to a slight notice from us, lie commenced life as a naval 
surgeon, and was present at the engagement between the English and 
French fleets in the West Indies, on the 12th of April, 1 782, of which he 
wrote an account- — we believe his first published work. He rose gradually 
in his profession, until he attained the rank of physician to the fleet, and 
was honoured with the acquaintance and liiendship of his present Majesty. 
In 1788 we And him selected to deh\er the Croon ian Lecture, on muscular 
motion before the Ro>al Society, which lecture was published in 1790. 
We also find in their Tiansaetions, Vol. 80, an account by him of the 
Nardus Indica, or spikenaid, in which paper he attempted to collect what 
was known by the aneiems respecting this odoiiferous heib. Ilis ideas 
respecting medical education, and certain topics connected with it, he gave 
to the world in 1819, under the title of “Medical Logie,” and the vrork 
has run through more than one edition. 

In 1822 he published 44 Select Dissolutions on several subjects of Medi- 
cal Science/’ most of which, we hehe\e, had betore appeared as separate 
papers in some of the medical periodicals. For some time lie had retired 
from public life, when wo find him once more coming lorward in 1831, and 
addressing his “Warning to the Bntisli Public against the alarming 
approach of the Indian Cholera.” 

These, with some pamphlets on subjects of ephemeral interest, and con- 
tributions to medical periodicals constitute, we believe, the whole of his 
literary labours . — A thence inn. 

LIEUTENANT SIDNEY PARRY, 1 ST LIFE GUARDS. 

The untimely end of this talented young officer has excited a painful 
interest among all who knew him, and profound affliction in those to whom 
he was allied by blood or friendship. 

At an early age, Sidney Parry showed a strong inclination for a military 
life. He entered the army under the auspices of the late Earl of Harring- 
ton and of Lieut. General Rebon, in 1828. If high personal courage, self- 
control, presence of mind in circumstances of difficulty and danger, and a 
singularly clear judgment, be qualities befitting a hero, this young man 
might have obtained the title, in times w hen his country called for his 
services. His attainments were not confined to professional knowledge 
only ; his early education had been classical, and had likewise included the 
study of modern languages and general literature. In the fine arts, he was 
not merely an amateur of taste, but had executed many works, exhibiting 
marks of genius, in sculpture and drawing ; he was a good musician, an 
accomplished fencer, an elegant dancer, and excelled in all manly exercises. 
Such was the superficies of this goodly structure; there was “that within 
which passeth show,” a soul imbued with every exalted feeling of honour, 
integrity, and delicacy. He was modest and unobtrusive in his demeanour. 
His character might be compared to a well-tuned instrument which never 
gave forth a tone of discord ; his religious and moral principles showed 
themselves in a total abnegation of self upon all occasions, and general 
# *good will towards men he had the power of softening asperities by an 
unalterable gentleness, not at all incompatible with the high daring of his 
ardent spirit. Those who had the advantage of his acquaintance, will 
acknowledge that he possessed the true “ suaviter in modo et fbrtiter ih 
re** flowing from a heart teeming with pure benevolence, and refined t>y 
good associations in our own and foreign countries. 

The circumstances of the fearful event which shortened the eacee# df 
this estimable man are briefly these On the 17th of June, Sidney Wm® 
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Lieut . Sidney Parry , — Mr. Ralph Rylance . 

returned from his duty at the Horse Guards, and walked with a brother 
officer from his barracks in Hyde Park to the Serpentine. Some conver- 
sation passed on the possibility of swimming across flic river. Parry 
declared he could do so in his clothes, and proceeded to Ihe execution "of 
his assertion. He swam boldly to the centie of the stream, — here? after 
struggling with the difficulties of the agitated element, lie was compelled 
to turn back and called for a boat ; when within twelve yards of the shore, 
he sank to rise no more ; in four minutes he was taken out of tne water, 
every means were tried to resuscitate the body, but the vital spark had fled. 
Scientific men are of opinion that the exertion he used to overcome the 
difficulties presented by the unusually boisterous state of the w ater on that 
fatal day, caused the rupture of a bloodvessel and produced instantaneous 
death. This opinion is corroborated by the state of his health for the last 
year. lie had benefited greatly by a residence in Italy and Malta during 
the winter ; but his leave of absence having expired, he returned* to his 
regiment at the end of March, and the north-east winds of that season 
brought on a return of the alarming symptoms. It may almost be said that 
he w r as a sacrifice to his sense of duty; for he maintained that, whilst he 
was competent to the services required of him, he had no right to ask for 
augmentation of leave, although medical ceitificates had been given him, 
stating the importance of his remaining in a milder climate lor some months 
longer. 

It should be clearly understood that no w'ager excited the undertaking — 
no rashness or spirit of fool-hardi ne-s prompted the deed. He never acted 
upon common motives : to do his duty in eveiy position of life was a fixed 
principle. lie conceived a soldier was not completely educated who could 
not sw im in his clothes and on horseback ; and in pursuance of this opinion, 
he was accustomed to exercise himself occasionally in the Thames and 
Serpentine. 

It little interests the public to know that Sidney Parry was one of the 
five surviving sons of William Party, Esq., of Montague Square, and that 
his wretched mother still lives to mourn the loss of the best and kindest of 
children. 

A soldier’s funeral is always affecting — that of Sidney Parry was pecu- 
liarly so. He was borne to the grave by his esteemed comrades, and every 
officer of the regiment was present : in common parlance, they may be 
said to have done honour to his loved remains, and surely they did honour 
to themselves by the emotion they showed ; an old soldier was heard to 
observe that, from the colonel to the lowest drummer-boy, every one felt 
as if he had lost a brother. 

MR. RALPH RYLANCE. 

Died, on the 6th of June, aged 62, in London, Mr. Ralph Rylance, a 
gentleman who spent almost the whole of his laborious lite in the service 
of Messrs. Longmans, the great publishers. He was the author and trans- 
lator of even multitudinous books, bearing the names of veterans in litera- 
ture, and not of one to which his own name is affixed. He was a native of 
Bolton in Lancashire, where his very brilliant talents were early discovered 
by the munificent Roseoe, who put him to school under the celebrated 
Lempriere, where he acquired the classical languages with astonishing 
facility, and soon after became so able and extensive a linguist as to read, 
write, and speak with fluency about eighteen tongues ; and, near his death, 
was heard working at the Welch and Celtic, for the purpose of composing 
an ethnic essay on the affinities of all languages. He had studied English 
intensely, and formed his style from that of the age of Elizabeth ; w t *s 
extensively acquainted with ancient history and literature, that of Europe 
&nd of. his own country; was an ardent admirer and thorough familiar of 
** our matchless poet," and good old Chaucer's well of English unde- 
‘Utah’* He first came into this county (Shropshire) about twenty-five years 
Ufcct materials for M The Beauties of England and Wales," where 
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be yarned gieat admnation ior his beautifully elegant sonnet composed u* 
J udlow C*asth, “ Ucie«Milton sung He soon acquired many Salopian 
intends all umnchtlu Wickin, by his amuble disposition, his leitilc glow of 
convcisation, and his 1 u> powcis of music and song In politics he was a 
liberal Wing, and m ivligion, M lough diffenng hom his ncaicst and deaiest 
luends, lie w is ^Iwiys steadily and Luth Lully attached to the Church ol 
England, m whose dilenccht latteily divcited the pure and vigorous stieam 
of his pGw c i in L pen, in sc\ci il licit volumes, which we could icadily name 
with m my othcis, — “ but th it iu uc toibid to tell the secrets ot the/H* sow- 
house.’ In the woids oi his most 1 ivounte and beloved poet, he was 

“ Lv n just such a man 
As t'ei convcis ition coped with il — 

Th it Ji > ltiomc h id hut Ins good spmtS 
To feed md clothe him, <5ec 

And man\ who ieid this short notice, whose convivial tables his wit has 
otten set m iiou,will icgict his somewhat ( uly death, and remember, 
with couhil lo iciness. Ins udent md giatetul luendship. Ins sweetness oi 
nunnus, his cvubeimcc ot Untv, and his most cxti amdinaiy facetious 
diolleiiis ot liumoiu — Shi eu \bmy Cht much 


MAllHIVCrFS \nd DFV1HS 


1 Warned 1 — At S>on, Mil si it if hib Giace 
tlie Duke, of Nc rl h linbcrland Viscount 
Holmtsdalc* only surviv i {. son f lari Am 
herst to Miss Gertru 1c Perc} to irth daughter 
of the T ord Bishop ot ( irlts e and niece to 
the I* arl ot Beverlc\ 

At the Chateau do 1 He do No (Gers) 
Captain It H Manners, It N , to J ouisa 1 int, 
eldest d lu^hter of Le Comte de No , Pair de 
Franc e 

At Swan swirl church iuar Pith, I ic»ut 
Gen ral Sir W C ckburn I? irt , to Martha 
Honon Georgi m i Jer% is of Rockett*, m the 
county ot b ssex great niece to John I ad of 
Vincent niece to the present Viscount and 
the Fail of C i-% an m 1 w l low i tl e 1 iti Os 
borne Markham I sq 

At Swanswick, Pfiilip Ch irles Sheppard, 
F*q of 1 pper Hallift rd, m the c unity ot 
Middlesex, to Mary, eldest d uighter ot the late 
Osborne Markham, 1 sq , and niece of the 
Marquess ot Bath 

At Twiekenhim, Sir R Shaiv, B irt of 
Bushy Park Dublin, to Amelia daughter of 
the late B Spent er Fsq MI) c f Bristol 

AtFree I own Sierra! eone It Itankin, I 1 sq 
C hlef Justice to Margaret secon 1 laughter of 
R Rankin, of Ciifton Gloucestershire 

William Geveson Gower, fun , Fsq f 
litsey place Surry, to J* mily second daughter 
of Sir F H Doyle Bart 

At Savannah Fdmond Molyneux 1 sq his 
Majesty a Consul for th#* State of Georgia, to 
Eliza Harriet, daughter of the late Colonel 
Johnston of Savannah 

Dted ] — In Sussex place, at the residence of 
her son in law. Captain F C Fletcher, the Rt 
JHJpn Lady Teignmouth, relict of the late Lord 
Tfeignmouth. 

At Ham House, the Right Hon Lady e.aura 
ToUemache, only surviving daughter o f the 
C 0 tsja$ftsaof Dysartand the late John Main ers, 
Ef^^ ^ldest son of Lord William Manners 
Ift JJarley-strect, the Hon. Lionel Sydney 
SmA» second Son of Viscount Straugford, 
ag*dl& 


Of a 1 rain fe\ir, in her lfth year, Anne 
hitlunne Burke, i Id r daughter of John 
Burkt I sq , of St Michael's Grove Br mip 
ton 

At Angos, the Hon Abraham Heley Hut 
rhmson at^ed i»S brother of the late b arl of 
Donoufchmore, toimcrly one of the Comma 
bioners of his Majesty a Customs. 

At Montreal, lower Canada, in the 4“th 
year ot Ins age the Rtv Brook Bridges Ste- 
vens A M , 1 ite Chaplain to his Mn) sty’s 
lorees md J ccturcr of the Protestant Fpis 
cop il Church at that place 

Samuel Wilde, Lsq , Deputy Teller of the 
receipt ot b xche pier 

fn Grosvenor place, William the eldest son 
of Colonel and La ly Susan Lygon. 

Reginald, the infant son of Colonel and Lady 
Susan Lygon 

At Hastings, Colonel Bunbury, late of Bau 
trey s, s U v, sex He fought iu the battle of 
Bunker’s hill and during the American war 
Vi as Aide de Camp to T ord Dorchester 

In Park hint, the Right Hon. Anne Cathe 
rine, in her own right Countess of Antrim and 
Viscountess Dunlute, wife of Edmund M Don* 
mil Esq ami mother of the Man hionesu of 
Londonderry 

At Chaxhill, Gloucester, Major-General It* 
Legge Royal Irish Artillery, aged 58. 

Iu bouth Crescent, Bed ford-square, Mr. 
Sanford A rnott. Secretory to the Polish Exile 
Fund. 

At Dublin, the Dowager Viscountess Avon- 

more 

At Dublin, tite Hon Harriet Sewell, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Decies, Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

At Craven hill. Bays water, after a long Hi- 
ness. Major General Pi Ik ington, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and Colonei-Cem* 
xnandant of the corps of Royal Engineers 
aged 08 years. 

At his apartment,, Wm4i*0eapar^ligia& 
street, Ueut..Genan) Jffe. WttUUK Sfltffifci 
K.M.T., aged 78, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Martin, the distinguished painter, a 
few years since, gave publicity to <i plan 
foi laying out, improving, and beautify- 
ing Ilyde and St. James’s Parks, and, 
at the same time, for supplying the 
north-west portion of the metiopohs 
with pure water from the uver Coin. 
To have secured either part ol the si hi me 
would have been worth hall a million ot 
money to the country; for the adoption 
of the whole, scarcely any pecuniary 
sacrifice (and it would only ha\e been a 
Sacrifice pto tempo? <») could ha\e been 
too great. As the English are fond oi 
half measures, we maivel that the inferior 
half was not accepted, and the superior 
rejected. Howevei, we had become 
economists — penny wise and pound 
foolish” — and nothing was done Re- 
specting the watei, Mr. Mai tin’s plan 
was, to take the supply at Denham, 
where the whole body ot the f oln meets, 
and tunnelling through the hill above 
Uxbridge, proceed at oik e to Northalt, 
from thence to London using one bank, 
and a small poition of the bed of the 
canal/' With that proposition lie now 
combme> another : that is, to make the 
line by which the water is to come to 
London, serve also for a railway, by 
forming a roof over the aqueduct, of 
strength sufficient to support the iron 
rails, and the carriages to move thereon, 
the whole distance to Denham, where 
the railways should branch ofF, that for 
the north still using the hanks of the 
canal, and that to the west going across 
the country to Windsor, and thence to 
Bristol/’ The advantages of this scheme 
are numerous. Mr. Martin — whose 
views respecting the health of the me- 
tropolis are exceedingly important — is 
also engaged in the formation of a 
Company (the Thames Comeivancy 
Company) for preventing the pollution 
of the river. It is propo.sed to effect 
this by constructing sewers on the hank 
of the Thames, in front of all the drains 
whose contents are now discharged into 
the stream. A return of 20/. per cent, 
is estimated upon the capital to he in- 
vested. 

The usual meeting of proprietors of 
London Dock Stock has been held for 
the purpose of declaring a dividend lor 
the last half-year. The Chairman pre- 
a very favourable report of the 


increased business af the Docks ; by 
which it appeared that tlu f amount of 
piofit realised by the Company in the 
half-year ending the 81st May Lint ex 
c ceded th.it oi the li all-year terminating 
.it a c oi i esponding d ite of the year 1888, 
by the sum of 5bf)o/. This ineitase of 
piofit \v is at (.minted he by a c orn pa i isou 
of the <ju unity ot tonnage ot slopping 
which tntered the London Docks m the 
fust haU of the year 1881, with that 
whuh enteied dining the like portion of 
the preceding year, being — 

Ton-s. 

tor Hie 1) ill ycarcndinc? Tuly 5, ls33 . 58,1^5 

toithi h lit ) tar ending July 5, 1834 . 08,104- 

lncri ise . . 10,2 SO 

It is sat i sfuctoi y , nioitm er, to observe, 
that the gtnei il tiade of the port of 
London h is mu eased greatly, although 
no; in tin* sm.e latio. taking the s tme 
periods m this y«. u and the year pre- 
iedin »„we have tot the total tonnage of 
vessels whuh hue enteied thepoitof 
London, in the rn*a half-year of— 

Tons — British shijiv. Tons — For Ships. 

isn .. . 2*0 000 77,400 

lSal , .. blJHO . . .88 000 

Iiu re^e t a, 000 lOGoO 

Aitei some desultory’’ conversation, the 
proprietois adopted the rc< ommendatioii 
of the Court of Directors, anti agreed to 
dor hue o dividend of I A 2*. 0'eA per cent, 
for the half-year. 


ni v on. 

The Dean and 1 hap ter of Exeter, in 
new paving and beautify ing their ancient 
Cathidtah found last week the leaden 
coffin of Bishop Bitton, who died in 1807* 
Near the hones of the finger was dis- 
covered a sapphiie ring set in gold, in 
the ccntie ot which is engraved a hand 
w i tli the two foie fingers extended in 
the attitude of benediction. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The it on 'Tiade — The reduction of 
bar iron during the past quarter has been 
1 Zis. per ton, and at the last meeting aft 
additional 5s. decline in the price was 
submitted to by the Staffordshire houses. 
The cause assigned for this depression in 
more, we understand, from the great 
competition with the makers than any 
very r great slackness m demand ; al- 
though the trade is far from being in 
that healthy state which this staple 
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artiqjte should maintain. In pigs tin re 
wAt no alteration in price from the prt- 
vtoie* quartet s quantum — *S hieuslnuy 
Paper* 

Sl/SSJ V 

Ancient Bntish ( moe in the possession 
of the Lari oj I gtemonl — Ihc unoe 
discovered in a bed of silt at Noith 
Stoke, neai Aiundel, m this t mnty, a 
few months since, is now it Per worth. 
Place, the I ail of 1 giemont lining 
caused it to he lemoved tnd pi ucd until i 
shelter, that so interesting aulic iri iv 
be pieserved from injuiv lhis un )e 
is nearly feet in length, wide m 
the cm tie, l let t 1 inches wide atone 
extiemity, tnd 2 ket 10 inches at the 
other, and is about 2 he detp It is 
foimtdof the single trunk of til o k, 
which has been hollowc d out uni hi outlet 
to its piesent shape w ith gie it 1 tb >ui , 
it is evidently the woikmuislup ol a 
very eaily period, and in all piobibihty 
wts consti noted b) some ol the taibest 
inhabitants of oui lsliuci bet m tin u>e 
ot non or even brtss was known , the 
original tiee must have been lo or ](> 
feet in urcumfuencc riuec piojec turns 
left in the intei nn of the L> ) it ippe ai 
to have been designed for sens it is 
mini tot therefore tli it the pels ms who 
constructed this vessel wei e u n u juamted 
with the ait of forming hoaids The 
canoe is so simil ir to* some ot those 
whi h weie fabncated by the ihorigmes 
of North America, when hist visited by 
Europeans, that we can haw no hesita- 
tion in concluding that it was formed m 
a similar manner, name!), In charung 
such portions ot the tree as were neces- 
sary to be removed, and then scooping 
them out with stone instruments no 
doubt this canoe belongs to the same 
period as the flint and stone msti urnents 
called celts , which are found m the tu- 
muli on the bouth Downs This b >at 
is now in the state of peifc or hog wood, 
and we much fear will 1 ill to pieces, if 
not imbued with oil, coal tar, oi some 
similar ingredient. 

YORKSHIRE 

It is, probably, vety little known that 
an extensive manufacture is tamed on 
in this neighbourhood, by which old 
tags are made into new cloth. \ et sue h 


is the fact, and to so great an extent does 
this manutictuie pievail, that at least 
Jn< tmlh ms poun Is u tight of woollen rags 
ue vculy imported fiom Geimany and 
otlu i parts foi this pm pose The rags 
ait subjected to i machine which tears 
them m picets, and i educes them neatly 
to tluir primitive state of wool, and 
they ate then with i small admixture of 
new wool, again caidcd, stubbed, spun, 
and woven, and thtv m ike i cloth not 
vei\ stiong, but unswc nag veiy well foi 
p Hidings, shoddies and other purposes 
oi that natuii *1 he ingenuity leserves 
pi use which thus i tsurrtrtumi/es cloth, 
md gives it i second existence Theie 
is nothing whatever of fi md in the 
lin mf icture , it is i justihable economy 
to m ike the matcuilgo is fai as it will 
lire m uiufae tine is c urnd on chiefly 
m tht nughhouiliood oi Hatley — Leeds 
JUntui j . 

K beiutiful tessdated pavement has 
been uncovtied hv s >me workmen it 
Meux, in Holdeiness which was doubt- 
1 ss foimeily the ilooi of the Abbey 
C hui ch 

IRI I AND 

in e a\ a*ing foi tlic i esc i voir of the 
w iter woiks oil (romwells Imt the 
woikmui t >und this week the skeleton 
of t man md hoise ilon^snit c uh otlu r 
liu human skeleton, it would ippe 
was m complete irmour when i uned 
there, fioxn the moutcleung fiagmcnts 
that we i e still around it The breast 
and lowti part ot the body was coveud 
with aimom somewhat itseinblmg the 
ancient thorax and i plum silver ung 
found on one of the joints of the hngei, 
with the following letters nidely en- 
graven/ NOT.VALV I3VT VERTV/' 
which probably means “ not value *but 
virtue, * and which we take to be the 
wearei’8 motto, in the old English style. 
— Limerick &tar. 

Irish Cattle — The following is an ac- 
count of the numbers of pigs, sheep, 
cattle, and horses, impvtfted into Bristol 
from Ireland, dm mg the months of 
Apiil, May, and June last, as reported 
in the Bristol Presentment : — Pigs, 
37 441 , sheep, 1,34*; cattle, 738 ? 
hoxses,A7* 
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of England Branch Banks, 248j 
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